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Capercailzie 197 
Hedge-hogs 197 
Long-eared Owl 196 
- Mallard 196 
Marten E 196 
Mute Swan flying 197° 
Osprey ` 193, 197 
Oyster-catcher 194, 
Pheasant hatching 196 
Ptarmigan 193 
Razor-bill 196 
Sand-piper 195 


. Snowy Ow! . 

Squirrel 

Swan 

Viper 

Wolf 

Swedish Wild Flora 

` (23 illustrations) . 

Thrashing the Corn (in colours} ` 
.—B. N. Jijja 


Tibet, Scenes of 


Towing 

—Sudhir Ranjan Khastgir 
Turkey refortifies Dardanelles. 
Türkish girls drilling with. the young 
U. S. Floods, The menace of the 
Vallabhai Patel and Mrs. Sarojini N 
Venice 

(3 illustrations) 


” Vikrampur Museum, Arial 


(6 illustrations) 
Winternitz (Dr.), Ramananda Chatte 
Rabindranath Tagore, and Prof. . 
Wood-cut 
—Manindra Bhusan Gupta 
World Educational Conference, Men 
of the Indian Delegation 


` World Fellowship of Faiths 


Das Gupta, Sj. Kedarnath 
Gasque, Mrs. Clarence 
Junior Women’s Group in Lonc 
The 
Participants in the Dewali festiva 
London, The 
Savitri, A scene from the play 
International Assembly of 
Wu-Teh-Chan inspecting the Chinese 
of Honour, Mayor 
Yoshioka, Arata 
Yoshioka, Yayoi 
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By J. T SUNDERLAND 


Jonn? Ruskin “died in the year 1900. . I 


happened to be in London at the time, and have 


seldom in my ‘life..seen a more impressive 
spectacle than was presented by the wide-spread 
and; beyond question deeply sincere ‘expressions 
of sotrow, honor, and affection which rose from 
nearly, all élasses. f the people, Nor were they 
confined to England; the papers were :crowded 
with similar expressions from America and 
many other lands; 


Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer 
Eliot; Macaulay, 
Beyond 


question the group was a constellation of high 


', literary talent and genius, such as England has 


not séen equalled more than twice, even if that, 
in all-her history.. Indeed I think we may say 
that. the Continent of Europe has not. produced 
‘its equal since that wonderful company in 
Germany of which. Goethe and Schiller were the 
central -stars. Perhaps the nearést approach, to, 
it that’ ‘the last ‘half of the Nineteenth Century 
produced “in any..land was that brilliant 
galaxy of American’ writers, Bryant, Erherson; 


Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Irving, Whittier, 


Poe, Hawthorne, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stowe and 
Whitman. “. :3 
Probably. Ruskin. cannot be called the 


greatest. writer. in the English Victorian con-. 


l ‘stellation ; it is to be questioned whether any 
e brilliant, or whether any other. 


at 


for Ruskin had 'come to 
. belong to the whole civilized world. 

He was. the last to go of that distinguished - 
.group of literary characters who måde the réign 
` -of ‘Queen Victoria glorious, the most, outstand- 
. ing of whom were Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, 
Lytton, George ` 
Matthew Arnold, James. 
+ .Martineau and Jobn Stuart Mill. 


(unless we must except. Carlyle) so ) daringly and 
efiéctively stormed English. strongholds of pre- 
judice of many kinds,, or produced'so profound 
and lasting a moral effect on- English thought. 
Ruskin’s career' was a double one. Judging 


.from his writings, his interests’ and’ enthusiasms, 


and his whole life and work, he seems like two, 
men; and.two men different and, unrelated; ifo 
not antagonistic, to one another. But when we 
study him thoroughly enough we find that down 
below the- surface there was unity; “the earlier 
Ruskin led necessarily to ‘the later; the more 
external and- superficial . Ruskin ‘developéd in- 
evitably into the deeper, the pranundsy, the real 
man... . 
He. began his. public éareer asa writér on 
art. From his. boyhood. he. had -béen. an eager 
student of art, and his- opportunities for such 
study had’ been extraordinary. By:.the time he 
reached:: manhood, he had become” acquainted 
with practically all the important art of England’ 
and much. on the Continent. While yet in oe 
twenties he produced his “Modern Painters,” 
three volumes, which. at once attracted the 
attention of the art world, and lifted him to the 
position of ‘unquestionably. the most’ conspicuous, 
the ablest, and. the most authoritative art critic 
and writer in England at that time. _ 

With such a beginning, it was'taken for 
granted by everybody that. of course his life 


would be devoted wholly to art, with no other 


diverting or dividing enthusiasm orlove. 


But it was to turn out differently. He 


-never lost his interest in-art. Indeed he never 


gave up or even much slackened his art studies. 
On the contrary, he continued all. his life an art 
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writer and art teacher. -But before he reached 
his middle years he found another enthusiasm, 
quite as ardent as that for art, and growing out 
of his very art-love. His new goddess, to whom 
during all the rest of his life he paid an ardour 
of devotion which never slackened, was Social 
or Social and Industrial Reform. From this 
time on he „wrote as extensively on “ Social 
Economy ” and “ Political Economy” (to use 
his own words) as on art. It was on these sub- 
jects that he most-deeply stirred the public, most 
antagonized the public, and probably most be- 
nefited the public. 
The reason why he took up the task of 
social and industrial reform, which he knew 
would bring on him bitter criticism, was that 
he saw such reform to be absolutely necessary 
for the sake’ of art itself. Art, to be worth any- 
. thing, must be for the people, not for a few 
pampered aristocrats and ignorant mill-owners. 
But what was the condition of a majority of 
the English people? He knew what it was, and 
he described it in words which pierced like a 
dagger but whose truth nobody could deny. He 
knew, because he had seen it with his own eyes. 
Is it asked, when and where? He-had seen it 
and studied it and been shocked by it when he 
travelled up and down the land examining such 
att*as England possessed, mainly hidden away 
from the people in rich men’s palaces, and of 
which the majority of thé people did not know 
even the existence. In those travels he studied 
not only such art as he could find, but also 
something else. He turned aside to acquaint 
himself with the impoverished and over-worked 
tillers of the soil, the over-worked, under-paid 
and often half-starved toilers in the mills and 
factories, and the degraded and brutalized lives 
of the workers in the black mines. 
Ruskin greatly distrusted machinery. If 
employed at all he held that it should be in 
the interest of the people, and largely or wholly 
under the control of the people. It should never 
be allowed to enslave and erush the people. In 
the profit system of the prevailing industrial 
regime, the great manufactoies, owned by rich 
men or. by great corporations, were carried on, 
not to any: degree for the benefit of those who 
did the work and created the riches, but to make 
the rich richer, leaving the workers everywhere 
-at the mercy of. their masters,—in all this he 
saw slavery, he saw degradation of the people, 
he saw injustice, he saw medieval serfdom re- 
turned. to the modern world in a form even more 
cruel and degrading than the old. The England 
that he saw around him was thus described a 
little later by one of Briton’s great writers, 


“Lo! my Lords, we gave you ‘England— | : 


and you gave us back a‘ waste— 
Hamlets breaking, homesteads . drifting, 
‘peasants tramping, towns ‘erased; ` 
Yes, a desert, labelled England, where 
`~ you know (and well you know) 
That the village Hampdens wither. and - 
the village idiots grow.” 


The thought burned, and t more and more . 
burned ińto the very soul of Ruskin, Why should 
I or anybody else paint’ pictures for a handful 
of luxury-satiated lords-and millionaires, while a 
majority of the people, the real nation, are in 
wretchedness and half-starvation? Is not the 
most important work to.which any sane, 
humanity-loving and really patriotic English- 
man can possibly turn his hand, that of lifting - 
up his- countrymen out of their ignorance, 
oppression, squalor and degradation, to intel- 
ligence, reasonable competence and a condition 
in which art can mean something to them? 
Here we have the explanation of why Ruskin, 


the gifted, praised, popular art-writer took up 


the hard, unpopular thankless task of social and 
industrial’ reform. i 
In other words, to all those who complained 
of Ruskin not devoting his whole timè, strength 
and splendid talents to art-writing and art-pro- 
duction, without bothering with reforms, he said 
in effect : You ask for art, for more and better 
art for England. You can have it on one con- 
dition,.and only one. You must first have a 
nation capable of appreciating art, and capable 
of producing it. Then beautiful art will come. ° 
Therefore I beg of you, I admonish you, I warn 
you; pay attention above everything else to what-~ 
ever conditions and agencies, tend to lift up the 
English people into intelligence, into virtue, into 
peace of mind, into such a degree of physical 
comfort and leisure as shall make the produc- 


tion apd difusion of noble art possible. 
%* 


With thus a of a general character re- 
garding Ruskin’s life and work, let us now turn 
to details. As. we have seen, Ruskin’s career 
was a double one. The books that principally ` 
represent his art- career are his- “ Modern 
Painters,” his “Stones of Venice,” his “Seven 
‘Lamps of Architecture” and his various 
“Lectures on Art.” His books of most import- 
ance in’ connection with his. social and 
economic reforms aré his “ Unto This Last,” 
four essays on what he regards the first prin- 


: ciples of political economy; “ Munera Pulveris,” 


six further essays on political economy; . “© The 

Crown of Wild Olives,” essays - on - Work, 

Traffic, War and the future of Eng d; “ Time ` 

and Tide ” and “Tors Clavigers tters to 
' 
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working men. These are the most significant, 
but several others should be mentioned, especial- 
ly his “Sesame and Lilies” and “ Ethics of 
Dust,” which all lovers of Ruskin love, and his 
autobiographical volumes entitled “ Praeterita,” 
in which he gives us some charming reminis- 
rences of his earlier life. 
* Cod i * = 
N 

Perhaps the main contribution that’ Ruskin 
made to what he called political economy (and 
it was a great contribution) was the thought that 
the moral element must be added. It must not 
be kept a mere science of buying and selling, of 
supply and demand, of pounds, shillings and 
pence. Such a science is only commercial 
economy : it has no right to be called political 
economy. Men have other interests besides 
those of the purse. Men do not live by physical 
bread alone. Men have other interests and are 
swayed by other motives than simply that of 
getting gain. A true political economy will con- 
stantly bear this in mind. There will always be 
a place in it for moral obligations, for self- 
sacrifice, for the great faiths and ideals of men, 
which are the mightiest motive forces in society 
that man has ever known or ever can know. In 
a word Ruskin insisted that political economy 
should be made human. j 

Some of the more important reforms urged 
by Ruskin were the following : 

He pleaded for better social environment for 
the people. 

He pleaded for pure air for all. 

He pleaded for sunshine for all. 

He pleaded for better sanitary conditions 
for all. 

He pleaded for streets less ugly. 

He pleaded for such use of machinery as 
will free men and not enslave them. 

He pleaded for commerce and trade to be 


- conducted on the principle of the Golden Rule, 


so that both parties may be benefited by the 
exchange and not one alone. 

He pleaded for a living wage—that is for 
such pay for labor as will allow the toiler to live 
and hold up his head and get some joy out of 
life, instead of being ground down to the earth 
like a slave. 

He pleaded for greater freedom and privi- 
lege and a larger life for women. 

He pleaded for schools which will really 


educate pupils instead of merely cramming them. 


full of undigested knowledge; for a system of 
complete and comprehensive and thorough 
National Egycation in England in place of the 
then exisf™ie incomplete, patched-up, make- 


shift system, partly national and partly ecclesi- ` 
astical, partly private and partly public. l 

He pleaded for a system of government 
workshops, so conducted as not to interfere with 
private enterprise but ensuring that men willing 
to work need never at any time fail of finding 
work to do by means of which they could earn 
bread for themselves and those dependent on 
them. 


He pleaded for a system of old-age pensions. 

He pleaded for decent homes for the work- 
ing classes—homes in which health, morality and 
self-respect would be possible. ; 

Such were some of the. general social re- 
forms that he was interested in, and he tried to 
wake up the nation to the importance of 
these. i 
Besides these, he undertook several move- 
ments of a more private kind, which he en- 
deavored to inaugurate and carry out himself, 
or by means of his own money. One was a 
system of tenement reform in London, which was 
very successfully managed for many years by 
Miss Octavia Hill. 

Another was the establishment of shops for 
the sale of unadulterated tea. - 

Another was the revival of certain village 
hand-industries which the introduction of 
machinery had driven or was driving out, of 
existence. 

Another was the establishment of a kind of 
fraternal and co-operative society known as 
Saint George’s Guild. 

Others were the creation of a Museum for 
Working Men at Sheffield, and the endowment of 
a Professorship of Drawing at Oxford. 

Among his many publie gifts, he presented 
valuable collections of pictures and murals to 
the British Museum in London and to Museums 
in Oxford and Cambridge. Ruskin inherited 
from his father a handsome fortune of some 
two-hundred-thousand pounds. Nearly all of 
this he gave away for objects of private or 
publie beneficence. His annual income from his 
books was for many years four thousand pounds 
or more. Most of this, too, be gave away. 
His benevolence was not simply a thing of . 
words, which are sg cheap; it was a thing of 
deeds. 

Thus was all Ruskin’s work as an art teacher 
crowned and glorified by his work as a social 
and moral reformer. More and more the. 
thought burned into his soul, like a hot iron, that 


‘the indispensable conditions of all true beauty 


a 


and all high art, are intelligent, pure and happy 
human lives. And so with the zeal of an .dld 
Hebrew prophet he threw himself into the work . 
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of regenerating the social and moral life of the 
English people. 
3 # * % * *. 

When Ruskin entered upon his career of a 
social reformer, few understood him. 
have seen, he had attained splendid fame as an 
art-writer, a fame of which all England was 
proud. “Why did he not continue to devote 
himself to art, and thus add still further to his 
fame, and bring still more glory to England? 
Why this turning aside-——especially to take up 
anything so unpopular as mere social and in- 
dustrial reforms at that time? Among his 
admirers there was a very general feeling of 
disappointment, of dismay, in some quarters 
even of bitterness. Not a few who had been 
loudest in his praise, now became detractors. 
Many of his sincerest friends, who would not 
reproach or criticise, were simply silent, but it 
was a sorrowful silence. A few trusted him 
still, and took pains to read with care what he 
wrote, and find out really what his thought was, 
and the grounds for it. Some of these grew 
into sympathy with his new aims, and became 
his followers in thé new field as they had been 
in the old. 

. By and by, too, he began to reach a wholly 
fresh class of minds ;—minds to which his art 
writings had never appealed, but which were 
stirred deeply now,.by his condemnation of the 
injustice and cruelty of the present industrial 
and social system, and his efforts to improve it. 

And thus little by little he began to emerge 
out of the extreme unpopularity into which he 
had fallen, and his name began once more to be 
mentioned with some degree of respect and 
honor. 

All this seems strange indeed to look back 
upon. We can hardly believe it possible that 
in the seventies and the early eighties his 
popularity, which had previously been so high, 
could have sunk so low. Through all that dark 
time, he stood firm. He grew irritable under 
the criticism heaped upon him. Sometimes he 
said unwise and even bitter things, stung by 
popular opposition, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation. But he would not turn back. 
He believed he was right: *Speak he would; he 
would compel the English people to hear, ‘and 
he did compel them to hear. Many who were 


unable to go with him in all his ideas of social: 


reform saw how high and noble were his motives 
and his ideals, and honored and loved him for 
these. 

_ This experience of Ruskin is a very instruc- 
tive one, illustrating, as it does, the fact that 
men who have led the world’s reforms have 


As we. 


had always to go forward in faith and courage, 


in spite of opposition, daring to stand compara- 


tively alone, daring to be called hard names, 
and that only by such courage and fidelity does 
truth gain her victories and the world advance. 

I must. not for a moment be understood as 
representing Ruskin’s social schemes as always 
sound or his social ideals as always practical. 
Few eve# of his warmest admirers claim that. 
I must ‘not be understood as implying that all 
his plans and undertakings succeeded. Some 
did; some partly succeeded; others in the very 
nature of the case never could succeed. He was 
a dreamer, a dreamer of splendid dreams, as all 
great prophet-souls and all reformers of high 
type have to be. But dreaming dreams and 
carrying them to realization are far from the 
same thing. / 

Ruskin’s most famous Utopia was his St. 
George’s Guild. Its object as stated in its con- 
stitution was : 

“To buy land in England, and thereon to train into 
the healthiest and most refined life possible as many 
Englishmen, Englishwomen, and English children as the 
land we possess can maintain in comfort; to establish for 
them and their descendants a national store of continually 
augmenting wealth; and to organize the government of 
the persons, and administration of the properties, under 
laws which shall be just to all, and secure in‘ their in- 
violable foundation on the law of God.” 


The Guild movement attracted wide atten- 
tion. Nearly everybody confessed that it con- 
tained some fine features. But cool heads saw 
at once that it also contained others that were 
utterly impracticable. At first it drew a con- 
siderable following on account of the emience 
of its author; but long before his death he him- 
self seems to have recognized that it was a 
failure and perhaps ought to be. 

In most things Ruskin was ahead of his 
time. The best intelligence of England and of 
the world is more and more recognizing this. 
Even his most impractical dreams frequently 
pointed in the direction of something very good; 
they set people thinking in important new direc- 
tions; and thus, even when immediately and 
directly they failed, eventually and indirectly 
they often bore valuable fruit. There is no 
denying that the whole politico-economic and 
socio-economic thinking and writing of England 
today is distinctly more humane, has more 
heart in it, is on a higher moral level, cares 
more for the people and their interests of every 
kind than would have been the case had not 
John Ruskin lived and written and fought his 
mighty battles. It is nothing less'than amazing 
to discover how many of the most advanced and 
best of tHe social, political and ip®Xstrial re- _ 
q 
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forms that are being advocated today by the 
most enlightened sociologists, economists and 
industrialists of Europe and America were pro- 
posed and fought for seventy years ago by this 
great English Prophet and heroic Knight of the 


_ People. 


Ruskin’s nature was: deeply religious and, 
everywhere in. his writings and throughout his 
life, he puts a high valuation upon religion. As 
he advanced in years his religious views grew 
more broad and rational, more ethical and 
deeper. a 

At fifty he says of himself that his 
earlier writing on religious matters was largely 
if not wholly mistaken because he had been 
“educated in the doctrines of a narrow sect, 
and consequently had read history as obliquely 
(or in as distorted a way) as sectarians neces- 
sarily must.”- But in later life he broke away 
from the trammels of sectarianism, and ‘his 
religion became broad and reasonable and in 
harmony with the most progressive thought. 

When he organized his St. George’s Com- 
pany he drew up a creed, or statement of 
principles and ideals, which every one joining 
the Company was expected to subscribe to. It 
seems to me one of the simplest, clearest and 
best statements of practical religion that we 
have from any source, and therefore quite worth 
quoting here. It is as follows: : 

“1. I trust in the Living God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. I trust in the kindness of 


His law and the goodness of His work. And I will strive 
1 ae Him, and keep His law, and see His work, while 

ive. 

2. I trust in the nobleness of human nature. And 
I will strive to love my neighbor as myself, and even 
‘when I cannot, will act as if I did. 

3. I will labor for my own daily bread;: and all 


. that my hand finds to do, I will do with my might. 


4, Iwill not deceive, uurt, or rob any human being 
for my gain or pleasure. 

. I will not kill nor hurt any living creatur 
needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing. : 

6. I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily 
into higher powers of duty and happiness. 

7. I will obey all the laws of my country faithfully, 
so far as they are consistent with what I suppose to be 
the law of God.” 


Notice that this so-called creed is not simply 
a statement of what he thinks, or believes, but 
also of what he proposes to do, and the way he 
resolves to live. 


The central thought of all Ruskin’s teach- . 


ing, religious and other, is that man is the one- 


precious thing in this world,—man not property, 
man not.gold or silver or precious gems,—not 


‘what man can handle but what man is. 


Nowhere is his thought better ‘expressed 
than in his own famous words : 


- “There is no wealth but life: life including all its 
powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. 

That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings. ` 

That man is the richest who, having perfected the 
functions of his own life to the utmost, has algo the 
widest helpful influence, both personal and by means ‘of 
his possessions, over the lives of others.” 


1 


How such a conception of wealth as this, 
such a conception of the value of life and of 
man as this, if generally entertainėd, would lift 
up the whole world! 

It will forever be Ruskin’s glory that, great 
lover of beauty as he was, he could not rest in 
mere beauty of things. He must have beauty 
of souls. He labored with an ardor unsurpassed 
to fill England with beautiful pictures: but he 
labored with an ardor still deeper and more 
burning to fill England with beautiful souls; 
and, as we have seen, to teach England that the 
indispensable condition of beautiful and high art 
is beautiful and noble lives. Higher aim than 
this no man ever had.. Nobler work than this 
no man ever did. 

God spared Ruskin until life’s full day was 
rounded to its natural evening. When word flew 
over England that his end had come, a voice 
like the sound of many waters was heard, 
coming from the multitudes that loved him, 
praying that the nation’s illustrious son might 
find his last resting place in sacred Westminster 
—the nations’s Valhalla. But no, it was not to be 
so. And plainly it was more fitting that he 
should sleep amid his beloved mountains and ` 
woods and shining waters, in England’s beautiful 
Lake District which he.loved and where his home 
had been so long. His green and peaceful bed 
by the side of Coneston Lake—the blue water 
so dear to him—adds one more to England’s 
sacred shrines. Long will his grave be a place 
of double pilgrimage. Lovers of art and beauty 
from many lands will visit it as the resting place 
of this great apostle of beauty and writer on 
art. Lovers of humanity will seek it out as a 
shrine because it.is the spot where lies all that 
was mortal of one who spared not himself, but 
gave his life for others. 


WANTED—A LEADER 
By Masor D. GRAHAM POLE 


Someone asked me once, when we were discus- 
sing present day politicians, why is it that the 
good, people are always stupid and the clever 
ones are always devils! People who follow 


public affairs must often have asked themselves: 


that—and it sticks out a mile when you come 
to compare present day Prime Ministers with 
present day Dictators. 

Indeed one is often tempted: to think that 
our so-called leaders in France and Britain are 
all living in a fool’s paradise. They are so-full 
of reasons for inaction. Thus if the figures for 
employment generally have improved they act 

. or rather fail to act as if employment in a 
depressed area were improving also (though it 
has not altered. one iota and the people there 

- are still dying on their feet as all but the 

Government politicians can see). Or if war 
breaks out in Spain they pretend they can 

localise the conflagration by putting forward a 

policy of non-intervention (when the only 
people who do not want to intervene are them- 
selves.) -So the unemployed go on starving 
until they begin a hunger march to Westminster 
and on their way make such an impression on 
the towns they pass through that the Govern- 
ment discovers’ after all that there must be 
something exceptional in their predicament. 


And this war drags on and on with Britain and. 


France non-intervening, and Italy and Germany 
and finally Russia all intervening, and Germany 
making contact with Russia’s inveterate enemy 
Japan, until one day the politicians may wake 
up and find the world ablaze from Gibraltar 
‘to Viadivostock ... 

But, they say, intervention means War. 
“Non-intervention may in the end lead to war, but 
-perhaps a miracle may happen and war be 
averted. ‘In any event, the longer war. is put 
a the more time we have to get ready to meet 
1 k kd 


O they of little faith! Because the truth 


is that the democratic Powers could, if they; 
took their courage in both hands and grasped: 


their opportunities, put an end to the Dictators’ 
war game. -The one thing that they have, and 
the dictators have not,’ is money: It is the 


appalling poverty that they have created, and. 


the sullen discontent spreading in its wake, that 
is pushing on these dictators to the last gamble 


:þe on the winding side—but if dé 


—War. „Italians said openly ‘that they must 
have 
credits on the security of the undeveloped re- 
sources in that country. (And our purblind 
city financiers are considering making them the 
loans they want.) The Germans very shortly 
are embarking’ on a similar expansionist policy 
in Central and Eastern Europe. And again 
our city financiers are quite prepared to con- 
sider German loans—although to lend any 
money to Germany at the present time is nothing 
more or less than to. help to finance her re- 
armament. 

In private life bankers do not lend money 
without satisfying themselves as to the honesty 


and good intentions of their clients. Credit, 


they are apt to remark smugly, is nothing else 
but character. Why then do we not make it 
perfectly plain that. we will not lend money to 
dictatorships? Why do we not go further and 
drive their credit down, as we could do, so long 
as they go about the world spreading oppression 
and .suspicion and misery and war? We are 
so afraid of being harsh to anyone. But there 
comes a time when politeness and Christian 
forbearance looks very like supping with the 
Devil. 

France, Britain, and America joined hands 
recently in a currency agreement. They 
showed -that the three great-democracies could 
act just as swiftly in a good cause as the dicta- 
torships. can in a bad one. They also showed 
that democracy, after all, is still more pros- 
perity-making than dictatorship. Why don’t 
they cash in on that? The dictators are 
always saying what they think: Let Britain, 
France, and America, for a change, say what 
they think about their way of living... 

It is never any use being timid. Paying 
the ‘Danes to stay away used to, be'a familiar 
figure of speech...And history, on the other 
hand, has shown over and over again that 


.when anyone is bold enough to come forward, 
‘and. take a stand on principle, support is 


fortheoming from any quarters. If France 
and Britain and America took the lead in the 
interests of peace, and common good -to all, 


-they might find the face of the world was 


changing., Small powers and pegple have to 
acy were 


Abyssinia so that they could raise foreign ` 
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in the ascedant they would be drawn towards 
- democracy too. At present they are being 
offered the extremes of either Fascism or Com- 
munism. Why don’t we try to get them and 
“the world out of the dilemma by offering the 
third: alternative—democracy? It is no use 
trying to stave off war until we are more ready 
to meet it. We shall never be readynand the 

, next war will never end. N 
It isn’t as if Germany or Italy or Japan 
ever wanted peace for a single instant. Japan 
never stops making war on China. She keeps 
on refusing to accept Russia’s offer of a non- 
ageression Treaty. Italy has got Abyssinia 
and is now out for an Italian Mediterranean. 
And in Germany, as people who have watched 
the position there will tell you, strategic roads 
are being made to all the frontiers. In this 
connection I would like to suggest that 
everyone should read a book called Hurope 
under the Terror (by John Spivak and 
published by Gollancz). In that he points out 
that three diplomats have told him about these 
roads. These roads “are being built for a 
secret ‘land battleship’ which Germany has 
and-which requires. such roads.” Are they in- 
deed—and what a horrible fancy this ‘land 
battleship’ conjures up! No wonder the writer 
adds impatiently: “ The diplomats know this. 
They know that the Nazis have vast numbers 
of planes, that the Nazis have this and that— 
and knowing all this, and infinitely more, they 
sit around waiting for the war to start that 
will make the last holocaust look like child’s- 
play.” > 
One feels full of pity for Germany’s 
neighbours who may soon see this land battle- 
ship crashing over their fields. Italy and 
Germany are planning some coup in Central 
Europe at this very moment. Italy is encourag- 
ing Hungary in her revisionist demands and 
Italy and Germany, now in an unreal allign- 
ment with Austria who has every reason to 
hate them both, are saying untrue things about 
Czecho-Slovakia. Czecho-Slovakia, they say, 
is “going Bolshevik.” 
habitual view of any State they would like to 
injure. They said it of Poland when Poland 
showed signs of drawing closer again to France. 
But of course, if Germany and Italy go 
on troubling the waters, every Power they seek 
to injure will in fact “go Bolshevik” sooner 
or later. Just as Spain has done. If Fascists 
' try to set up Fascists in other countries, the 
Governments of those countries will go 
Bolshevik—j;@they find out, as Spain found out, 
that the Bolsheviks were the only people who 


That it seems is their. 


would help them. They may begin by being 
democracies threatened by Fascists, but if the 
democratic Powers will not come to their 
succour, and only the Bolsheviks will, then, of 
course, the Left wing of their democratic 
Government will become more extreme and in 
the end, unless the Fascists helped by Facists 
from outside win the day, obtain the upper | 


d. . 

All this the democratic Powers must expect 
if they persist in playing Pilate’s game of Non- 
Intervention. Only if they support democratie 
government in a threatened country, support it 
while it is still democratic, will that country’s 
independence and democracy survive. 

It is a pity, incidentally, that France 
invented that misleading term Non-Interven- 
tion. It is so easy for people who won't face 
facts to argue that non-intervention is the right 
course because no one, no country, should of 
course intervene in the affairs of another 
country. But the point, which they will never 
try to see, is that there is no such thing as pas- 
sive Non-Intervention. -Non-Intervention, if it 
is to succeed, means policing the seas and the 
roads and the air. . It is better from the 
very beginning to think neither of war nor of 
non-intervention—but of some other means, of 
which the most obvious is finance—and, above 
all, to try to introduce a new turn into an 
embittered situation. . i 

The democracies might suggest, for 
instance, an economic truce as well as a truce 
in armaments. 

We must never forget, or if we do we shall 
ourselves take the consequences some day, that 
everyone, everywhere, who resists oppression, 
who allows himself to be judicially murdered in 
a dictator’s summary court, rather than submit 
to the passing tyranny, is fighting everybody’s 
battle... 

In this connection there is one thing at the 
present time for which we must give thanks.: 
The Nobel Prize Committee has awarded the 
Peace Prize for 1935 to the German pacifist 
Carl von Ossietsky. Carl von Ossietsky is now 
in a Berlin hospital. -Years of torment and ill- 
treatment in a Nazi prison have destroyed his 
health though not his ` spirit.....But the 
point is that the Committee, unlike present day 
democratic Governments, has had the guts to 
show what it thinks even if General Goering, 
and all the rest of the oppressors, don’t. like it 
and pretend it is an “insult” to the new 
Germany. (But many people in Germany of 
course wil] hold up their heads and gather up a 
little more courage. Dictators can be fought in 
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so many T a moral affirmation like the . 


award of the Peace Prize, an award attested by 
the signatures of distinguished people in every 
non-Fascist country, is one very good way). 
But to get back to the increasing menace of 
` war, it will be remembered that in his book, 
Mein Kåmpe, -Herr Hitler stated that war upon 
* Russia was part of Nazi policy and that the 
land they were after was the Ukraine. More 


recently; of course, he has said it over again, 


‘rematking at 4 public meeting, what he could do, 
‘what ‘Germany could do, if it had the resources 
which Russia has. (Later he said he was only 
saying “if,” but why say “if 7!) 
> The Ukraine, it seems, has the one thing 


sited Dictators, with a cracking economic situa-. 


tion at, home, are for ever trying to find : rich 
natural resources upon which foreign credits can 
be raised. “It produces 75 per cent of the coal 
mined in the U.SS.R.; the same percentage of 
iron; 85 per cent of the nation’s sugar and 35 
per cent of its total grain crop. In addition it 
is first in production of electric power. In 1932 
_ cotton was grown for the first time.....There 
are now 400,000 acres under this crop and as a 
consequence ‘the U.S.S.R. no longer requires ‘to 
import cotton.” And, if any further reason were 


wanting to show why the Ukraine rages in the, 


Nazi imagination like a fever in the blood, here 
it is: “In area the country is nearly as large 
as Germany. In the combined wealth of its 


mineral and agricultural resources, it far exceeds 


that country.” 

: Is the Ukraine, then, doomed? ‘Probably. 
The All-Union Congress of Soviets has been 
meeting in Moscow. The Assistant Chief of the 
Soviet Air Force told them that, in the event of 
war, “ the Kremlin will manage to possess an air 
fleet bigger than the combined air forces of 
Germany, Italy and Japan.” So, when war 
comes, it will be war a outrance. Because of 
course these claims mean nothing. Every 
dictator bent on war will imagine that he is 
superier to his enemy. (The German Govern- 
ment, moreover, misinformed by its servants in 
this country, believes that the British Empire 
is as afraid of Communism as it is. It flatters 
itself with the dream that when it attacks Russia 
in the West Britain will rejoice: to see it’s ally, 
Japan, attack Russia in the Far. „East—rejoice 
to see these militarist tyranniés “saving ” the 
world and the British Empire from the “ Com- 
munist menace ”!) 

The All-Union . Congress. of Soviets, one 
might add, were not told anything that might 
suggest that the Ukraine could be defended 


against the monster land battleships to which _ 


that is what modern war does. 


reference was made earlier in this article. These 
battleships must surely have been invented to - 
meet the special nature of the Ukraine.. Foxethe 


Ukraine is part of a:great European plain, “ and 
lacks all natural frontiers in the West.” r 
Well-intentioned politicians, especially 


those of the Liberal side, go about deploring all 
this way talk and expressing their conviction 
that "A can be averted. The Dictators can 
over-run defenceless Abyssinia, they say, or 
make havoc in backward Spain, but they will 
never take on an equal and well-armed Power. 
(Eloquent comment this, anyway, on the 
chivalry of Messrs. Mussolini and Hitler). | 
Says Professor Gilbert Murray today, in a 
pamphlet published by the League of Nations 
Union, “ They will not expose their own capitals, 
to destruction and their industry to paralysis 
by well-armed counter-attacks.” 

But isn’t that a very unsafe assumption? 
It is based, after all, on-the assumption that — 
Dictators are rational, ‘human beings. But if 
they were, they would not be Dictators.. 
Dictators, any kind of spectacular patriots i in 
fact, care nothing at all for their capitals in 
comparison with what they. imagine te ‘be 
national prestige. So long as, at the end of. a 
given war, it is they who have, won and they 
who impose the peace, they do not care if there 
is only a desert left to make peace in. As 
Tacitus remarked for all time’: They make a 
desert and call it peace. 

` If Germany cared anything for capital 

cities, anything for the history and character 
and art ‘which make them up, would slice’ be 
making a desert now of Madrid? At-home 
would she be traducing the teaching of history, 
traducing the conception of art, by insisting 
that they must serve merely as propaganda for - 
National Socialism. A nation which can banish 
a distinguished Professor for refusing to teach ° 
that the Japanese are Aryans; can issue a decree, 
as it did last week, that: art critics must not be ` 
critics. any mote but only report what is on view, 
does not care a fig for imperilling their own or 
anyone’s capital “ when honour’s at the stake ”! 

Italy, beautiful Italy,,is full of-old capitals ` 
of the old city-states, But if Signor Mussolini 
cared at all for these things would he, as he did 
a fortnight ago, as good as look forward to the 
day when Italy can fight Great Britain in the 
Mediterranean. No, evidently, it would mean 


_nothing to him if Venice were bombed into the -’ 


sea, or if Florence were blown ‘tọ dust. For. 
A bomb does 
not shatter the place where it falla The shat- 


tered places you see in pictures are the places 
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near where it fell.’ Where it falls the building 


. vanishes away altogether in dust, as I saw many ` 


times at the front in the Great War. 
“So when well-intentioned people tell us that 


no one will make war because the risks are too 


great, they are living in just as much of a fool’s 
paradise as those politicians who believe that the 
way to prevent war is to pile up armaments. 
In fact, when you come to think of it, aren’t 
they both using the same argument? 

No. The only way to prevent war is to 
strive might and main to give a new and’ better 
turn to events. : 

The form which this turn might take was 
suggested in a speech made by a woman the 


other day. Except for Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 


whe in season and out ‘of season has drawn 
attention to the plight of the unemployed in the 
distressed areas, women in Parliament don’t 


- seem to say much that is of much use these days. 


But not all the most suitable women are in 
Parliament. “Lady Layton, for instance, has 
been doing some useful speaking outside. As 
she sees it the problem of unemployment and the 
problem of war can each be met along the same 
lines. With each it is a matter of expansion. 
The prosperity of Wales, Lancashire and the 
Tyneside, has been destroyed by tariffs. And 
tariffs are the fruit of that evil doctrine of 
national self-sufficiency that first makes a nation 
shut itself up behind tariffs and then arms it to 
the teeth against the day when it can set out to 
conquer fresh markets. “Tf,” said Lady 
Layton, “we could realise the immense power 
this-country had in freeing markets we could do 
more than any pacts or treaties!” And she went 
on to suggest that we should try to form a low- 
tariff group..... -0 

It is harder to get people to think bravely 


= about tariffs than it is to get them to think 


bravely about anything else. There are none so 
blind as those who won't see.. Even trade 
unionists, who are or should be used to “ think- 
ing internationally,” develop a blind eye when 
it is a question of taking a tariff off their own 
particular industry. But tariffs give the lie to 
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any effort we may make at Geneva or elsewhere 
to bring peace. = ~ , 

Earlier in this article I suggested that the 
democratic Powers should bring economic pres- 
sure to bear on the Dictators. But how can we 
use the economic weapon—either to bring pres- 
sure on Dictators or to offer them an inducement 
to seek- ways of peaceful expansion—if the’ world 
is closed to them by tariffs and quotas and 
heaven knows what-all. a 

And we have to face the.fact that. the 
British Empire is the world’s greatest obstruc: | 
tionist in these matters these days. . The 
Beaverbrooks and the Chamberlains have tried 
‘to throw a network of imperial preference over , 
the Empire. To throw a network, that’ is 
over more than half of the world,...,.No- 
wonder it is so difficult to make any headway at 
Geneva. (And the tragedy is that we-have. not 
done any good to unemployment-in this country. 
Trade has not returned to the depressed areas : 
if the figures for-employment generally have 
improved it is merely because new trades have 
sprung up in the south, sprung up behind ‘these 
same tariffs to add to the general confusion.) . 
Indeed in such a muddle are Protectionist 
apologists at the- present time that you actually 
hear thea saying that industry ‘in the south 
must somehow go to the rescue of the depressed 
areas because the depressed areas are in one 
aspect but the price ofthe new prosperity in the 
south.....1 A good example of the havoc 
and ‘confusion tariffs set up. Putting on 
a tariff here and there is, in the long run, but to 
carry out the precept of Brer Rabbit: “ When 
things get mixed, mix them a little more.” ... 

No. What the world wants today is a 
leader. But the Baldwins are too slow and the 


Churchills and the Lloyd Georges, who Have the 


verve, have political records which many people 
bark at. Perhaps the initiative will come from 
across the Atlantic. Because, after all, the 


nation which gave democracy the Gettysberg ’ 
speech might’-well have an answer for the 
Dictators. - j 
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CHHOTA 


BHARAT 


x ; ' By J. R. de LINGEN, M.A, 
i Professor at the Royal College, Port Louis, Mauritius. 


” No onm who has been in Mauritius for the last 
fifteen years can fail to be struck by two things. 
‘Firstusthe heroism and adaptability with which 
the Indian population has stood tlie last decade 
_.ofécondmic distress and physical privation; and 
` secondly : the growing vigour of the revival of 
~ national pride and confidence. 
For the student of . -psychology, such an 
_ Observation isa fascinating experience. For the 
lover of humanity, nothing can be more luminous 
with hope and sheer delight. 
l The Indians came to Mauritius as inden- 
~tured, labour a- hundred years ago. .: With the 
exception of a very few Kshattriya families and 
ét'a few Vaishya traders, jewellers, and grain- 


merchants, only field-labourers were absorbed. 


by the colony for a couple of generations.’ * Be 
it said, however, to the everlasting credit of 
Brahmins, that when they realized that this in- 
creasing population would be left without any 


religious-teaching, a prey to the foreign mission- 


ary,—numbers of them likewise came over as 
indentured labourers. The original. immigration 
laws accepted only people who bound themselves 
over to many years of field-work; and the con- 
ditions in the 19th century were cruelly severe. 
Yet, as I say, Brahmins came over, to till the 
fields all day long, in tropical sun and rain, and 
then to teach, console, and pray, after sunset 
and before dawn. 

“The result of this noble sacrifice—for many 
of. them worked themselves to death in a 


few years—was that today beautiful shrines. 


and temples can be seen all over the island. 
. Also, that after a century of proselytizing effort 
on the part of other communities, and in spite 
of by no means: equitable pressure on the part 
of many employers we can safely say, that 
hardly one per cent of the Indian population 
have abandoned their anéestral faith. And of 
- these, nearly-all are drawn from the Tamil- and 
the Telugu-speaking people, who, for some 
reason or other, have had hardly any Brahmins 
from the outset, and among whom, in conse- 
quence, the missionaries have had a success 
which all lovers of Indian tradition must 
lament. 

In a total population of some 400; 000, aie 
Hindus in Mauritius number about a quarter 


« if 


labourers. 


of aeuipllion: and the Moslems, somewhat over’ 
fifty thousand. As to the few thousands of 
Christian Indians, it is almost impossible to 
estimate their number exactly, since the Census 
returns merely declare them as ‘Mauritians,’— 
which means that they have been absorbed by 
the mulatto element, and lost to their race and 
motherland.’ For the loyal Indians, Bharat is 


‘still the great and holy Mother, and “this island 


—an earthly paradise of beauty: and fertility,— 
is “ Chhota Bharat,” a small India overseas. 


During the century of exile from the greater... 


Homeland, the Indian community has been sadly 
cut off from all its intellectual currents, and has 
found mental pabulum almost exclusively in the 
West. Even the Vernaculars ‘suffered opposi- 
tion for nearly three generations; and their 
teaching in. the schools has only recently been 
legalized. This makes it all the more remark- 
able that Hindi is still so widely spoken and 
understood: for other nationalities—like the 
Danes in England and the Norsemen’ in France 
—lost every’‘trace of their tongue in half the 
time. Tamil and Telugu, for the reason already 
given, have resisted less well. But even here, 
we notice a change. 
The recent advent of the Vocal Films has 
synchronised with a rising flame of enthusiasm 
for. all things Indian. Perhaps, indeed, it 
brought fuel to this fame. And now, in all the 
more important Indian families in Mauritius, 
old and young are taking pains to master their ~ 


ancestral tongue. ARR 


The number of Indian: professional ` men: js 
comparatively small in Mauritius; but it “is 
surprisingly large when we consider the almost 
superhuman efforts that they have had to make 
as the sons or grandsons of penniless field- 
And; whereas men of other nation- 
ality who rise thus, can never quite succeed in 
shaking off traces of the parvenu, the Indian 
professionals have the ease and native polish of 
men of ancient lineage who have found their own 
level again, after a period of only temporary 
stress. 

Indian Women in Chhota Bharat would re- 
quire a chapter to themselves. * They are the 
worthy descendants of the Draupgdis and the 
Sitas of their motherland. Perhaps} taken 2l, 
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in all, they are more’ aE aha their 
homeland sisters. Thus Purdah is observed 
much more, and they take no part in public life. 


Unfortunately far too little has been done for 


` their education; and in well-to-do families the 


difference. in mental equipment of the boys and 
the girls is- being recognized as something dis- 
astrous that must at all costs: be remedied. 


` Hardly a day passes without some new effort in 


. by conquest or rapine. 


this direction. oS 
.But we must underline the fact, that with 
all -their handicaps, the Hindu women ‘of 
Mauritius are even now the greatest moral and ` 
religious force that exists in the colony. 
Aesthetically, too;. they are incomparable. 
For by the grace of Providence they have been 
led to refuse to weésternize their raiment; and 
the introduction of Japanese silks and rayons of 
dazzling colour has enabled. all but the very 


„poorest to outshine even the tropical flowers with 


the hues of their saris. 

A happy event for the community has been 
the founding, this year, of the Indian. Cultural 
Association. It has made its debut with a.: 
lecture on Rabindranath Tagore, at which most 
of the intellectuals of all nationalities. re- 
presented in the colony were present. Lectures 
on Vivekananda, Sarojini Naidu, and other great 
contemporaries, are scheduled to take place in. 
due course. 


Some of: the most eminent personages in | 
India have become honorary members of the - 


Association; and in the course of time the link 
with the great Motherland should beéome in- 
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creasingly ainke aud ‘lifegiving. For a 
rapprochement with Bharat and her immemorial 


yet evernew culture, is one of the main objects © 


of the Association. 

-A detailed history -of ‘the Indians in 
Mauritius will soon be published. It should 
make inspiring reading’ as the record of the 


heroic efforts of a heroic people, who, toiling for . 
a century, have attained a success that is as 


noble as it is well-earned. 
.For, coming here empty-handed, they- have 
by sheer force of labour acquired nearly one-half 


of the arable surface of the island. Corhing,-as. - 


they did, in humility and ignorance, they .can 
now hold their own in the literary and intellec- 


tual fields, with any. other community in the 


land. And the curve of their Karma seems. an 
ascending one. Even in the last fifteen years 
observers have noticed a difference in the ring of 
their voices, a change in ‘their gait ‘and bearing. 


Is it the new life of India that is being felt. here- 


beyond two thousand miles of ocean? Or is it 
that.the separation of a century is being. trans- 
.cended in mind and soul? We can but conclude 
in- the words of oné of their latest writers, B. M. 
Singh : TA 

“Too long pie. we, Indo-Mauritians 
drifted away from the Homeland. Too 
long have we turned our backs “upon. her 
profound philosophy of peace and gladness, 
to copy -Western ways and Western mecha- 
nistic creeds. We feel now that our mental 
exile is drawing to a close; and we too are, 
as it were, on the homeward journey.” 


n4. 
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. SOME ASPECTS OF GOLD IN INDIA | i, 


f ie o - By UMES CHANDRA DAS, M.A.. 


Since England went off the gold standard in 
September, 1931, India, the traditional importer 
of gold, entered the market as a seller of the 
yellow metal. Since that date till July last, 


Rs. 278,25,68,467 worth of gold has: left. the- 
` shores of India. 


-India had never been a prin- 
cipal producer of gold, neither is shé so now, 
nor is she expected to be so in future. One 
might wonder how this huge quantity of gold 
could find shelter in India, where was it so 
long and with whom. . 

No gold was brought into ‘India “from be- 
yond its borders, as gold was brought into 
Europe fram” America in the sixteenth century 
A large portion of what 
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* 
India possesses was dained by the exchange 
of such of her productions, as among the Indians 
were superfluities, but were at the same time 
not only highly prized by the nations of western 


Asia, Egypt and Eyrope and were obtainable. 


from no other quartér except India, or from, 


the further East by means of the Indian trade: 
The rest of the Indian store of the precious 
metals came from sources of supply in parts of 
Asia beyond Indid and a small portion from 
the mines in the- country itself. 

The antiquity of the trade of India is the 
surest measure of its importance and of the 
volume of the precious metals which was con- 
tinuously rolling on to its shores. During thirty 
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centuries, Phoenicians, Jews, Assyrians, Greeks, 
Egyptians and Romans in the ancient world 
‘and Turks, Venitians, Portuguese, Dutch and 
English in modern times, have carried on a 
‘commerce with India. The industrious and 
simple habits of the people, a genial climate 
and -a fertile soil rendered them’ independent 
of foreign nations in respect of the necessaries 
of life, while their secondary wants were few. 
Of the latter, tin, lead, glass, amber; steel for 
arms and perhaps coral and to a small extent 
medicinal drugs, complete the list of imports 
from Europe and western Asia, while Arabia 
supplied frankincense for use in the temples. 
On the other hand, India provided Europe with 
wool from the fleeces of sheep bred on the 
mountain range which formed its north-westein 
limit, an article of commerce as famous in the 
days of Alexander the Great as it is now. The 
same region supplied the onyx, chalcedony, 
lapis lazuli and jasper then esteemed as pre- 
cious stones, a resinous gum (similar apparently 
to the shellac of our own days), furs, assafetida 
and musk, embroidered woollen fabrics and 
coloured carpet, which were as highly prized 
in Babylon and Rome, as their modern repro- 
ductions in London and Paris at the present 
day. But the most valuable of the exports of 
India was silk, which is said, under the Persian 
Empire, to have been exchanged by weight with 
gold. It was manufactured in India, as well 
as obtained for re-export from China. Next 
in value to silk ranked cotton cloths, ranging 
from coarse canvas and calicoes to muslins of 
the finest texture. Oils, brassware, a liquid pre- 
paration of the sugar-cane, salt, drugs and 
dyes, certain aromatics, used by the ancients 
in-mortuary and religious ceremonies, were pro- 
ducéd -from various parts of the country, while 
- pepper, cinnamon’ and other edible spices were 
in so great request and therefore of such high 
value in medieval and modern Europe, as to 
give the name, the spice trade to this portion 
of the commerce with India. 

= Under these circumstances the balance of 
trade would clearly be in favour of India and 
that could only be-settled by treasure exported 
from Europe or other parts of Asia which were 
commercially indebted to her. India desired 
nothing which foreigners could give her but 
thé precious metals, Of gold and silver, India 
was in need, and in one age of the world the 
redundant treasures of the silver mines of Spain, 
Attica and Thrace and of the gold bearing rocks 
of Media, Southem 
well as gold dust gathered from the beds of the 
streams of Lydia, and in another age the mineral 
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Arabia and Ethiopia as` 
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wealth of Peru and Brazil passed in large quan- 
tities into India in exchange for such mer- 
chandise, as that country. and her neighbours ‘in 
the East unfailingly supplied. i 

Thus gold has been flowing into the country 
from the very earliest times and estimates as to 
the actual quantity of the metal in the-country, 
differ according to different authorities. Delmar 
in his History of the Precious Metals esti- 
matedythat gold to the value of £112,062,500 
sterling went to the East from Europe and 
America between the years 1565 and 1809. From 
1810 to 1831 the estimates are formed. on 


statistics published by Jacob and Macgregor - 


and from 1832 to 1835 they are desired:so far 
as concerns India, from official reports published 
by the British Silver Commission of 1876. How 


much of this. India took and how much China, . 


it is not possible to say, but having regard. to 


the comparative importance of the trade of the . 


two countries with Europé, it is not too much 
to assume that 70 millions of this treasure was 
the share which India appropriated and retained. 
From the year 1835 onwards we have reliable 
statistics compiled by the Indian Government, 
of the movements of the precious metals to and 
from India. There can be no doubt that any 
gold treasure taken away by invaders, such as 
that carried off by Mahmood of Ghazni in the 
eleventh century and by Nadir Shah in 1738, was 
only an insignificant fraction of the stock then 
held by the country. ; f 

Even in the twentieth century the flow of 
treasures -into the country has not been 
retarded; and though we have ‘got to pay large 
sums of money for the benefits of British rule, 
there has been a continuous flow of gold into 


.the country.- The following figures show clearly 


the influx of treasure from year to year :—~ 
Year : 


. Excess `” Payments . Import 
of for foreign of | 
export obligations treasure - 
(In crores of Rs.) : 
1909-10 66 35 31 
1910-11 76 44 32 
1911-12 84 35 - 49 
1912-13 .- 80 29 51 
kd * Er * * 

1930 70 44 26 


It has often been asked where is the metal 


lying in India? It is neither used here in the- 


currency nor is it to be found in the vaults of 
the banks. , 
precious metals” and Indian women, “ moving 
mines.” The statement is not very far from the 
truth. Owing to illiteracy and want of easy 
communication, banking habits are not fully 
developed among the Indians. Gold`and silver 


India is said to be a “sink of 


SOME ASPECTS OF GOLD IN INDIA °°: 


serve as reserves in times of emergency; thus 
they lie in hoards and are used.as ornaments by 
‘women. But India, as every body knows, is 


proverbially poor; most of her people ‘find. 
scarcely sufficient cloth to cover ‘their bodies: 


To them gold ornaments are myths and objects 
of dream. It is the upper and the middle classes 
who can and do afford the luxury: of gold 
ornaments, but they are in an infinitesimal 
minority. The allegation of “ moving mines” is 
true only in respect of the bourgeoisie. 

It has already been said that India began. 
to be an exporter of treasures since September 
1931. Though to the economist gold is a relic of 
the barbarous age, from practical experience we 
are fully justified in the conclusion that gold 
still retains the prestige of its smell and colour. 
Following the American boom, England noticed 
with alarm the depletion of gold in the vaults of 
the Bank of England owing to the withdrawal 
by France and America. She immediately 
hastened to a remedy and with a sigh of relief 
freed herself from the shackles of gold. As a 
consequence the English sterling was under- 
valued in terms of gold and this can easily be 
measured by comparing the rates of exchange 
between England and U. S. A. In 1934, America 
devalued: her dollar to 66% of its former value. 
The par of. exchange between -England and- 
U. S. A. in the days of automatic (?) gold 
standard was 4-86 dollars to the pound. After 
the devaluation the rate of exchange ought to 
have been 7-36; but the market rate of exchange 
during these two years is in the neighbourhood 
of 5 dollars. Theré has, therefore, been more 
than 40% inflation of currency im England. 
India being a political dependency of England 
and as a major portion of her foreign trade is 
carried on with England, could not disturb her 
foreign trade and has linked her rupee to the 
pound sterling at 1s. 6d. She is said to have 
been wedded to that ratio and will stick to it 
like a devoted Hindu wife, notwithstanding ups 
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and downs in the value of England’s currency ! 
Thus with British sterling Indian rupee has 


18> 


also been undervalued in terms of gold and - 


there is no. wonder gold is being sold in India at 


more than Rs. 34 per tola. This tempting pricei 


caused the owners of gold to sell away their 


reserves and that also in dire necessity to. keep | 


the body and soul together. During the yeas” 
1931 and 1932 there had been an exodus of 
treasures to the value of Rs. 26-50 crores and 
Rs: 74:04 crores respectively. z 

It is sometimes said that in the transaction, 
India, owing to the high price she reċeives, is the 
gainer. But as has already been said, the owners 
of the metal are the bourgeoisie. They certainly- 
gain, but at the cost of the starving millions. 
The gold that is exported goes to pay for the 
imports. Had there been no efflux of gold these 
imports would have been paid-by raw materials 
produced in India. By the simple law of demand 
and supply, Indian peasants would have got 
more for their produce and this huge amount 
of Rs. 278 crores together with the normal in- 
flux would have been distributed among the 
peasants of the country. As more than 80% of 
the population depend directly or indirectly on 
the soil, this would have enriched the mass of 
the people. It has sometimes been argued that 
price of raw materials, such as wheat is regulated 
by world conditions and Indian peasants would 
gain nothing by stoppage in the export of gold. 
But it may be said with equal reason that had 
there been no export of treasures there would 
have been less imports of manufactured goods 
and that would have served indirectly as a 
protection to Indian manufactures, at the same 
time, there would have been more food for the 
hungry millions owing to less export of raw 
materials. Thus a ban on the export of géld is 
to be supported not on the mercantilist principles 
of the seventeenth century, but on the sound, 
economic principles of greatest good for the 
greatest number. 
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A’ gravure defining and punishing iaa 
was passed in 1606 during the reign of King 


_ James I. It was -im the good old days when 

.the power of religion. was at its zenith. The 
. period is known to pious people as the Age of 
: Faith and to others as the Dark Ages. 


The 


` statute for the suppression of witches was based 


“witch to live.” 
. XXII. Thousands of old, feeble, ill-favoured, - 
. though perfectly innocent, women were tortured 


“Those shalt not suffer a 
The law- is stated in Exodus 


on the Divine law : 


and put to death in Christendom under the 
Divine law promulgated through Moses the law- 
giver. The Pope of Rome in 1484 encouraged 
the Inquisition to take action. to enforce the law 
against witches. The ProtestantS were no less 
zealous in giving effect to the law. It has been 
estimated that 300,000 ‘persons were put to 
death. as witches in two hundred years. The 
Dean of Manchester, speaking at the Church 
Congress in 1919, said : 2 

“One of the most painful pages in the’history of the 
Christian Church was the record of the treatment of 


witchcraft in obedience to a plain precept of the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament necromancer was probably 


not far removed from the witch- doctor of modern Africa, - 


and was as evil a’ person.” $2 
The eminent English historian, Lecky, has 
said : 
“Tt is impossible to leave the -history of witchcraft 
without reflecting how vast an amount of suffering has, 


in at least this respect, been removed by the progress 
of a rationalistic civilization.” 


“The English law against witches remained 


` in force. for 130 years when it was Tepealed in 


1736 in the reign of George II. The current 


“fyear (1936) marks the bi-centenary of that re- 
- form. 


The repeal met with strong denuncia- 
tion from pious people and the clergy. It was 
condemned forthwith by the Eastern Presbytery 


„of Scotland as an “infraction of the Word of 
‘God; ” and the evangelist, John Wesley, the 


founder of the Methodist Church, thought fit, 


in 1768, to enter a religious protest against the 
growing tendency among the “ English in general 
and men of learning.in Europe to treat stories 
of witches and apparitions as mere old wive’s 
fables, for giving up witchcraft was in effect 
‘giving up the Bible.” To John Wesley and 


‘ENGLAND 


other pious Christians disbelief in- witchcraft 
was“accounted atheism. In Ireland the super- ° 
stition survived to a very late period, for the: 
laws, against witchcraft (as we learn from The 
Great Physician published by. Watts, London, 


ate | 


in 1924, the author being Mr. W. R. ‘Donough, : 


at one time a distinguished Barrister practising 
in the Calcutta: High Court) were not entirely 
repealed till 1821. 

The belief i in witchcraft has been truly. des- 
cribed as “one of the blackest superstitions 
which have ever defaced the. human mind. 
Lecky has, on the authority of Pitcairn, given 
an account in his History of Rationalism of 
a horrible trial which took place in Scotland in 
the reign of James VI, at the instance of the 
King himself. The victim was one Dr. Fian, 
who was charged with causing a storm through 
the agency of Satan, during the King’s voyage 
from. Denmark. He was first subjected to 
“every form of torture,” under the personal 
supervision of His Majesty.” “ The bones of his 
legs were broken into small pieces in the boot,” 
and finally, on the King’s suggestion, the nails 


of all his-fingers were torn off with pincers and - 


needles inserted in the quick. As he still re- 
fused to confess, he was burned alive. This 
exemplary King ascended the throne of England 
as James I. It was in his reign that ‘two 
important events took. place—the passing of the 
special statute against. witchcraft and the 
translation of the Bible known as the “ autho- 
rised version.’ 

Lord et L.C., has stated that on a 
trial of two women in 1664, Chief:Baron Hale 
charged the Jury thus : 


“hat there are such creatures as witches I make 
no doubt at all, for first the- Scriptures have affirmed so 
much, secondly the wisdom of all- nations hath provided 
laws against such persons which is an argument of their 
confidence of such a crime.” A 


This learned Judge sentenced the RA 
to death in compliance with the English statute, 
fulfilling.at the same time the law of Moses. 


So high at this period was the power of religion ' 


in. England that Sir Thomas. Browne, an 
eminent physician of his day, but a believer in 
witchcraft, gave expert evidence ‘in, the case in 
support of the charge. 


WITCHCRAFT LAW IN ENGLAND 


Authentic historical records furnish proof of 
the inhuman persecution that. raged in Europe 
for fifteen hundred years against those who had 
“the misfortune to be suspected of witcheraft or 
sorcery. Lecky’s conclusions on those times are 
summarised- thus : _ 


“The predisposition to believe in the miraculous was 
so great that it- constructed out of a few natural facts 
this vast and ‘complicated. system. of witchcraft, 
eaccumulated round it an immense mass of the ‘most 
varied and circumstantial evidence, persuaded all the 
ablest men for many centuries that it was incontestably 
true, conducted it unshaken through the law courts of 
every European nation -and consigned tens of thousands 
to a fearful and unlamented death. There was not the’ 
smallest desire to “explain away or soften down 
miraculous accounts in order to make them harmonise 
with experience, because the minds of men were completely. 
inbued with an order of ideas that had no connection 
with experience.” j ` 


They have likewise been aptly described by 
Tyndall as follows : 


“Lacking that rock-barrier of natural knowledge 
that we now possess, keen jurists and cultivated men 
were hurried on to deeds the bare recital of which makes 
the blood run cold. Skilled in all the rules of human ' 
evidence, and versed in all the arts of cross-examination, 
these men, nevertheless, went systematically astray, and 
-committed the deadliest wrongs against humanity. And 
why? Because they could not put nature into _the 
witness box, and question her—of her voiceless testimony 
they knew nothing. In all- cases between man and man 
iheir judgment was to be relied on; but in all cases 
between man and nature they were blind Jeaders of the 
blind.” 


Some of the worst crimes agginst justice 
(as Sir Norman Angell has stated in The 
Fruits of Victory) have been due to the very 
fierceness of our passion for -righteousness—a 
passion so fierce that it becomes indiscriminat- 
ing and unseeing. It was the passion for what 
men believed to be religious truth (Sir Norman 
goes on to say) which gave us the Inquisition 
and the religious wars. 

This affords an instance of the great per- 
sistence of irrational beliefs in communities in 
which faith in religious dogmas has a firm hold. 
It affords an illustration also of the great diffi- 
culty experienced by. reformers in eradicat- 
ing superstition. Although the English law’ 
against witches was repealed in 1736, disbelief 
in witches continued to be regarded as atheism. 
At a time when belief in witchcraft was bound 
up with faith in Christianity, an English Judge 
who. did not believe in witchcraft had-to pander 


ibe 


to the prevailing faith in order to avoid*the~ 
peril of being denounced as an atheist. “Roger 


North ‘has thus put the case against the judges 
in his Life of Guildford : 

“Tf a judge is so clear and open as to declare against 
that impious vulgar opinion . . . and the like errors of 


‘the ignorant and foolish rabble, the countrymen try 
“This judge hath no religion, for he doth not beliéve’ ži 


witches,’ and so, to show they have some, hang the poor 
wretches,” f - 

Few would be inclined to admit that there 
can be too much of so excellent a thing as 
spirituality or religion.. But an- examination of’ 
the world’s history would show very clearly that 
excess of zeal in religion has produced more 
bitterness and spite than excess of zeal in any 
other human concern. Thus we find a good’ 
Christian like the Rev. Dr. J. DuPlessis, ‘pv, 


D.LITT, of the Stellenbosch University, as- 


eribing to God the colour prejudice felt by 


white Christians towards the native races of 


Asia, America and Africa. This pious Chris- 
tian wrote in the International Review of 
Missions :° - i 

“ Ought we not to regard this racial prejudice which 


is so persistent and ineradicable, as fulfilling a distinct 
function in the Divine Order?” 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Christian; has said : ¥ Š 


“In a world made up of Christians and non-Christians, 
the latter should have no rights.” 


_ , He expressed his earnest desire .that the 
British Parliament should, while doing away 
with distinctions between Christian and 
Christian, keep up distinctions: between 
Christians and non-Christians. The Right Hon. 
James Bryce, p.c.u., observes in his Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence : ari 

H To the Teutonic peoples, and especially to the 
English and Anglo-Americans, the difference af colour 
means a great deal, It creates a feeling of separation, 
perhaps even of slight repulsion. Such a feeling may be 
deemed unreasonable or un-Christian, but it seems ‘too 
deeply rooted to be effaced in any time we can foresee.” 


_ The Christian attitude is based on the teach- ” 
ing of the Word of God. Christians read in 2 
Cor:, ‘VI. that there can be no brotherhood. 
between Christians and’ non-Christians : 

“ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers": . 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with un-righteous. 
ness? And what communion hath light with darkness? 
And .what concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what” 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel ? ” 


the eminent 
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“GREAT. RESOLUTION”. 
Br Ki P. JAYASWAL 


‘Bither I will discover thg truth .(the cause ‘of 
human suffering) of my body~shall perish, was 
the momentous resolve which the Sakyasimha 
Gautama made when he took his seat under the- 
Pipal tree at Bodh Gaya. This undertaking he 
called Mother Earth to witness—a sacred form 
of oath current at the time.’ This Scene of 
: Promise was regarded as a turning-point in the 
destiny of humanity: by Indian artists and was 
sought to be pictured.in stone and metal. The 
scene is called “the Great Resolution.” 

Masters of iconography fixed the motif, and 
individual artists tried their chisel-at imparting 
the spiritual import to, their individual execu- 
tions. In the Pala period there was a regular, 
‘philosophy of iconography, discussed | and’ 
developed by Buddhist monks, which’ fact is 
specifically noted in the. Manjusri-Mulakalpa 
We have as the result of their philosophic 


plasties a number of bronze figures, now dis-’ 


covered at Kurkihar and’Nalanda. To the family 
of the art of Kurkibar and Nalanda belongs the 
sculpture on the subject of the Great- Resolution 
which I am repreducing-here: ` 

Lady Holmwood, - 21,, 
London, owns the piece, which-is in black stone. 
of Gaya the favourite. material of the Pala 
artists. It is about-two- feet in height... The 
-Magadhan artist has ‘been so successful in his 


reproduction of the Great, Resolution that even 


Courtfield Road, l 


2 non-Buddhist’ cannot easily take off his eyes 
from the figure: You'see it-several times and you 
aremot satiated. - With the full sense of res-s 
ponsibility,-with the majesty of a hero, with a 
perfect body and ‘health the resolve is made; the 
Lord is touching the earth in his vow. _ The 
-observer is made to realize the supreme moment. 
He is struck at once with awe and hope. 

The. surrounding figures show the contrast. 
To the right of Gautama in Great Resolution is 
bis Mother as seen at the birth of the Prophet; 
to the left, Gautama as a Sakya noble sitting in 
a chair; by the sides of his shoulders, the Buddha 
preaching his first sermon; above it, the Buddha 
returning from the Heaven after preaching to his 
mother; and on the top, the Buddha after attain- 
ing Nirvana. 7 

There is an inseription in Pala characters 
recording the‘pious formula. Below, between 
two lions, we see the donor with his wife to-his: 
right. -Above ‘the’ halo round the head of the 
chief, figure there are three leaves in a bow, 
symbolising thé Bodhi tree.’ . S 
“As. the piece is unique, marking the zenitt 
of the Pala art, I requested for and obtained 
from Lady Holmwood a photograph for repro- 
duction, for “whith .many. people in this country 
would feel thankful to her ladyship. 


(Plate in the next page) 
on £ 








. “The Great Resolution ” 
Collection: Lady Holmwood 
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CO-OPERATIVE DWELLINGS IN SWEDEN oe 





Top: H. S. B. The outside of a co-operative dwelling-complex for workmen families at Kungsholmen, Stockholm 
Bottom : The exterior of a similar hnildine at Sadermalm “the warkmen‘s anarter in Stackhalm 
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Top: H. S. B. Combinated standard furniture from “ The Tenants’ Forniture Shop” intended for small flat 
Bottom: H. S, B. Kindergarten. A nurse reading stories to children 


By FRU OLGA ENGHOLM, 
“Member of the Ca-oneraltig Society 


ople doubtless iii England is the. 
birthplace of the co-operative movement. Even _ 
n date, t.e., the 21st. December, 1844 i 
as the origin of the movement. On 
28 flannel-weavers opened a co-opera- . 
Pall. English town, Rochdale. 
> unions had peg existed - 
but the consumers” 
1899, when 30 
: founders made. rules: s0 radeon and co-operative assi 
reasonable for the conduct of their shop that bundet, or the K. 
th N not oy for their estaphiet- 








Hyresgasternas Sparkasu-ech Byggnadsfor Kindergarten 
An hour’s rest in the middle of the day 


the working of all co-operative societies through- 57 unions, which had a turnover of Swe | 
out the world. f Kronas 300,000 and a profit of Sw. Kr. 4 
- There werg 7 of these rules, of which the In 1933 the respective figures were : 650 u io 
most notewortMy three were : : Kr. © 352,000,000 turnover and. Sw. 
No: credit can be demanded or accepted, 










S. B. Kindergarten A baby nursery 


his sae result 3 is en a area extent 
et that the oe Societies 
: ly to the principle of political and 
‘neutrality, which enabled all classes of 
on to. be proportionally represented. 
order to be able to reduce more easily 
es of the commodities the K.F. began 
y to manufacture goods themselves. At 
e Swedish co- -operatives possess the 
g factories :— 





% of the total 
inland produce 
of each kind 


ills.Gin Stockholm and Goteborg) 19 
“factory (the price fell from 90 to 
per kilogram} s22 


factory 22 


4 

10 

ine factory (at Norkoping) 30 

ctory (at Karlshamn) š a 
actory (at Orebro) 5 


factories (at Gislaved and Viskafors) ; 

_at the beginning the price for goloshes 

Kr. per pair, and later even more. 

actory for automatic cash registers 
are also being exported. The price 

by. 50%. 

ffe Toasting factories. 


it is very interesting to note that they have 
succeeded in joining togethe the oap end 






















edministration of some factories in several 
countries. The Swedish movement invited to 
this enterprise their neighbours and now the eo- 
operatives of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Finland and Estonia possess jointly the Luma- 
factory in Stockholm, which produces electric 
bulbs. Through this reduction the Swedish 
nation saves yearly approximately 5 million 
Kronas. 

Nordisk Andelsiorbund {Northern Co- 
operative Trade Association) is an association 
of local unions in Sweden, Denmark, Norway 
and Finland and imports goods for those. 
raembers; it is one of the greatest import associa- 
tions in Europe. 

In addition to the above, the superphosphate 
factory of Stockholm can ‘also be mentioned, 
although it is let to the Farmers’ Union, 

The movement possesses also a Savings 
Bank with 121,000 members whose total deposits 
amount to 50,000,000 Kronas. 

There exist 2 insurance companies. The - 
first, “ Samarbete ” (Joint Work), since 1908, 
and the second, “ Folket” (The People), since 
1914. The Folket paid out during 1933 for 
death 1,700,000 Kronas and had a fund of 
56,000,000 Kr. Samarbete paid dtring the 
same year for various accidents 3,380,000 Kr. 
and had a foundation capital A 16,000,000 





Kr. 
In order to be-in touch with | 








members o 
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the union publishes a weekly paper whose cir- 
culation is 465,000. copies. 

> The co-operative printing heuse published a 
considerable number of economic and co-opera- 
tive books, of which they sold during 1933 to 
the amount of 377,000 Kr. 

The co-operative school at Saltsjobaden 
near Stockholm provides education for the 
various members of the co-operative movement. 
Nearly one thousand people every year attend 
the weekly courses and more than one thousand 
the 2-days’ courses. There is also a department 
for various correspondence courses. Nearly 
10,000 people took these courses. 





CO-OPERATIVE DWELLINGS 
By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


Tur housing problem is a knotty one 
almost in all big cities and to the growing 
industrial communities. Here is a brie? account 
of how that problem has been tackled in 
Sweden and. of the important measures adopted 
there from different quarters. 

Even sinee the growth of industry with 
subsequent change in the agricultural condition 
of Sweden, both the gov ernment and the people 
have come to realise more and more clearly the 
importance of better housing, and the fact that 
sanitary and cheap dwellings are the best 
means of combating diseases such as consump- 
tion, and the habit of drink, immorality and 
cther social evils that prevailed among the 
poorer classes. As far back as in 1864, 
legislative measures were taken in Sweden for 
providing f a ilities for families of small means 
to establish homes of their own. . This is how 
the “Egna hem” (Own Home) movement 
came into existence. In the year 1905, the 
Riksdag granted a sum of ten million kronor 
as a state loan at easy rates to assist those 
who were about to establish ‘Own Homes, 
through the medium of institutions termed as 
‘lane formedlare.’ They were either provin- 
cial agricultural societies or 
institutions such as companies and societies 
‘alled respectively ‘Egna hems bolag’ and 
‘Egna hems foreningar.’ According to state 
resolution, considerable sums were handed over 
by the state to these institutions, which in 
their turn pgssed them on to the settlers and 
‘looked after! the management of the new: homes. 
“A great dmount of loans thus granted 
aid of..building. farms and dwellings 


entirely private - 





















During the 35 years whieh 
the foundation of the co-oper 
the members of. the. co-opera 
achieved through their union a 
result. The prices became lower 
qualities higher and owing to co’ 
seme occurred in the general market 
sequently the whole nation profited by it 
lew prices enable people not only te 
icodstuffs but also other goods, which stim 
industry. Not less than the material r 
the training of the people in clear e 
thought. 


IN SWEDEN 


For the creation o 
‘Egna hem’ moveme 


industrial centres. 
holdings, the 










Mr. Lakshmiswar Sinha & 
with a Swedish friend's baby -` 





atirely dependent on state aid. Regarding 
e ‘Own Home’ in the shape of dwellings, 
hat- actually the state aimed at was to check 
he outflow of the rural working populations, 
cluding artisans from the country, to towns 
s well as emigration to foreign countries. 
Private initiative also has, quite indepen- 
ntly of the state aid measures, accomplished 
much in«the way of providing dwellings for 
-people of small means. 
Housing enterprises of philanthropic 
character have been undertaken extensively by 
‘the. municipalities—granting building loans and 
providing sites on easy terms. Thus, many 
model workmen’s towns planned on a big 
cale, for instance, in the vicinity of Stockholm 
eame into existence. The city has generously 
granted loans at low rates, on easy terms of 
“repayment, and against mortgages as security. 
Soon other towns such aspGothenburg, Jon- 
koping, Linkoping, Vasteras, efte., followed the 
example of the city. 
. I have had many occasions to travel 
through the length and “breadth of the country 
-and I stopped in many industrial centres. How 
well ordered are the Ppa, hem’ communities 
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H. S, B. Every complex has its own wash-house with electric washing-machines 


for the labouring classes in those places— 
established by the efforts of the state and the 
municipality! The model ‘Egna hem’ estab- 
lishments at Huskvarna, Atvidaberg factories: in 
the province of Ostergotland, Jonsered facto- 
ries in the vicinity of Gothenburg, several 
factories of Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag in the 
province of Dalacarlia, Grangesberg, Malm- 
berg and Kiruna mines in Lapland and at many 
ether places are really something to see. It 
should be mentioned that the Swedish industrial 
enterprises in the country districts took alse 
great initiative to provide good ‘homes of their 
own’ for the workmen in their employ. 

The government and the people have 
realised well that high rents and insanitary 
dwellings gravely affect the economy and 
health of the people, increase the expenditure 
on relief work for the sick and poor, and 
diminish the efficiency of work and ability tc 
pay taxes. This fact and the grand achieve- 
ments of the co-operative movements in certain 
economic spheres as describ@’ by my friend 
Fru Engholm in her article, gave a very power- 
ful impetus to the creation of co-operative 
dwellings—especially in the big cities where 


CO-OPERATIVE DWELLINGS IN SWEDEN 


the housing problem is a most burning one. 
It should be noted that the vast majority in 
towns live in flats, and only a very small 
number of families have a house for themselves. 
Hence is the tremendous growth of co-operative 
dwelling complexes, which never fail to impress 
the visitors to Sweden. The people of small 
means ate now taking advantage of the 
co-operative complexes by living there, though 
they were meant in the beginning for the labour 
elass people. 


The co-operative flats are very cheap and 
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H. S. B. Combinated standard furniture from ‘The Tenants’ Furniture Shop’ intended for ‘smell Hats 




















provide all sorts of modern comforts. 
each building in itself runs a nursery 8€ 
which takes care of the children in the abs 
of their parents during the day time. 
being a guest in a flat for some time, I of 
used to visit to nursery school aud spe 
happy hours with the children. ae 
The above goes to show the inter 
the people in Sweden have been focussing 
the housing problem as a whole in 
relation to the poorer classes from the e¢ 
social, hygienic and educational points 











CHILDREN’S THEATRE IN U. S. S., R. 
By K. T. MERCHANT, maa., LLB. (Bom.), Bsc. (Econ.) London, F.R.A.L, F.R.GS. 


Tue Children’s Theatre, a veritable boon to 
‘the children of the Land of the Soviet, is one 
of the most attractive and instructive institu- 
tions to any visitor, sympathetic or antipathetie 
to the socialistic regime prevailing there. One 
wonders why the like of it is not to be found 
in any other country of the world. Is it that 
the capitalist countries have neither the time 


= nor the money for such a ‘faney? for the 


~ children? 

The curtain of the first children’s theatre 
tn the world rose for the first time on the first 

anniversary of the October Revolution, thanks 

to the imagination of a 14} years old girl, 


Natalie Satz, who was given all the encourage- “ 


ment and possible help by the Soviet State even 
during that early period of storm and stress of 
the civil war and blockade. 

The first coloufful and enthusiastic 
children’s performance is graphically deseribed 
by Natalie Satz in these words :— 

“Moscow, November 1918. The external enemy and 
the internal enemy are pg ; wery young Soviet 
republic. Transport is in “a st location; food is 
scarce. But the workers: who t into their own 

vhands, the Soviet State, even the d time to devote 
attention, care’ and love to the children, to their joys. 
Against this background, the curtain slowly rises. 
Remarkable puppets, the work of the well-known artist 
-Faversky, give heroic performance to the music of the 
famous composer Anatoli Alexandrovich.” 













“The composer himself plays the piano. The 
wonderful music sounds triumphant but uneven; his 
fingers are red with cold and tremble and he himself 
wears felt boots and a fur coat. The dear little specta- 
tors in warm headgear and rubber boots—avidly watch 
with wondering eyes everything taking place on the little 
stage.” 

“They keenly listen to every sound coming from the 
stage, trying in the full sense of the word not to breathe, 
for every breath in this cold atmosphere sends clouds 
of mist between the eyes of the spectators and the puppet 
actors. Suppressed rattling of the teeth- and stamping 
of freezing feet—such is the background “against which 
the first colourful children’s ‘performanée was shown. 
But how much jey! How the children’s eyes shine! 
How eagerly they beg for “more” when the curtain 


falls!” 


The first Moscow Children’s Theatre came 
into existence due to the enthusiastic efforts of 
Natalie Satz in 1921 and in 1922, Professor 
Bryantsev organized a children’s theatre in 
Leningrad. The whole movement of children’s 
theatre in Soviet Russia is generally based on 


the work of Natalie Satz and Professor 
Bryantsev. The children’s theatre has become 


an integral part of the children’s life and their 
schooling, the aim of which is to help the 
training of all-round cultured citizens. This, 
idea of ‘ education through art ought to appeal 
to all child-psychologists everyWhere, because it 
is the best means by which children can easily 
he saved from emotional starvation. Moreover, 
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ean be profitably utilised for gradually 
itiating the children into the world outside 
eir own sphere without giving them any shock 
hatsoever and for rousing their intellectual 
iriosity. 

The ever growing number of these special 
eatres for children cause surprise to the 
reign visitors. At present, there are one 
indred such theatres in the Soviet Union. 
ven in the far-off Sakhalin, there is a children’s 
eatre. In the different republics of the 
wiet Union the children’s theatres play in 





eir own native languages. The Postyshev 
aildren’s Theatre in Kiev, the Ukraine, 


serves special mention as one of the best 
uipped with the most modern technique and 
erything adapted to the needs of the children. 
All these children’s theatres are State 
eatres te., they are all on state budget, their 
venue in no way covering their expenditures. 
le prices are exceedingly low while the cost cf 
eir maintenance is very high, because their 
ork and role in the building up of the Socialist 
ate is regarded as of the utmost importance. 
The children’s theatre can be divided into 
ʻo sections, one dealing with pedagogy and 
ild psychology, and the other with plays 
sluding seript, prgduction, ete. In the opinion 
Professor Bryafler, the first is the founda- 
without. which a children’s theatre eannot 


Children audience, in Moscew. Children’s Theatre 







function properly, A child is not an adult-in-. 
























miniature, or as Natalie Satz puts it, 
“diminutive grown-up,” hence the absoli 


necessity of studying carefully and scientifical 
the ‘peculiarities of perceptions’ of the ebil 
spectators, their varied interests, their demands, 
ete., by the pedagogical section of the theatre. 
Special plays are written and performed for — 
cefinite age-groups. Natalie Satz admits- 
children at the age of six to special plays. The 
other theatres do not admit them until eight 
vears old. But, for children under eight, they 
have special puppet shows reputed to be quite 
joyous affairs. All kinds of plays are now pro- 
duced—Soviet plays, classical plays, scientifie 
fantasies, game plays, etc. Natalie Satz is at 
present busy seeking a form for the Soviet . 
dramatic fairy tale and Makaryev, the regisseur 
of the Leningrad Children’s Theatre, hopes to 
produce Shakespeare for the children. 
« 

“The reactions in the audience during the perfor- 
mance; the collection and analysis of children’s letters 
and drawings, which are sent in by the children after 
the performance; and finally, the study of how lasting is 
the effect of a performance on the individualities of 
different children, the social peculiarities of perception 
the difference in the effect of one and the same perio 
mance on boys and girls, and the connection betwee 
what is seen in the theatre and the behaviour and ereatiy 
work of the children—such are the scientific data wh 
help the artists of the theatre to create plays whi 
really near to the children.” i $ 
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Professor E. A. Arkin, one of the outstand- 
authorities on pedagogy, has devised special 
ntifie methods for this study. Children are 
ouraged to help by! their discussions and 
ticisms of the plays, drawings and writings 
heir impressions. Every class of a school 
ending children to a theatre on an average at 
ast once a month—sends a delegate to the 
heatre Delegates’ Conference. 


Natalic Satz 


‘This discusses every aspect of any play produced. 

Jt agitates for greater interest in, and support for, the 
_ ‘children’s theatre among their schoolfellows, parents, and 
oe factory workers.” : 


















o The letters from the child-spectators with 
“such curt addresses as “ Please give this to the 
— Obstrich at the Children’s Theatre ” or “ Auntie 
~ Natasha, Moscow” or other favourite charac- 
ters, always find their way to their proper 
destination in some miraculous manner. Thus, 
: psychological realism is the fundamental basis 
of the children’s theatre. Now I shali describe 
the Moscow Children’s Theatre in details. 

The Moscow Theatre for Children is the 
dest permanent professional theatre for the 
children, a little younger in age than the first 
proletarian state of the world. Natalie Satz, 
‘the Honoured Artist of the Republic,’ is the 


. 









“founder, general manager, regisseur and artistic 
director of this theatre. It is the “synthetic” 
theatre, in which musie, colour scheme, lights, 
vivid gestures and expressive diction are all 
combined to make the whole. Natalie Satz 
describes this idea of the “synthetic” theatre * 
thus :— 

As a regisseur, I am for the synthetic performance. 
It strikes me as absurd for a regisseur to introduce musie 
into a play merely because the text ‘says: “ paises jd 
of grand-piano—”; or for light effects to depend. entirely 
on directions like “it dawns” or “it gets dark”. I am 
for synthetic theatre, for a performance in which the 
spoken word may pass into pantomime, in which the 
rhythm of dramatic action is associated with the rhythm 
of music; for infusing with colour, for enlisting all the 
means which help to disclose the very substance of the 
content, to display it as though under a magnifying glass 
—great and significant. 


Thus, this theatre combines all the. artistic 
forees—words, music, dancing, colour-—to convey 
to the children the useful content of the per- 
formance in the fullest and most vivid fashion. 
In her production, she often introduces cinema 
technique. 

The production of 57 entirely new plays 
with about 6000 performances to over 5 million 
children is the proud achievement of this 
Moscow Theatre for Children in its 15 years of 
existence. For each production, the play- 
wright, composer and the cast labour for many 
months. It is not true as is commonly assumed 
that the actors in this theatre are children. Ii 
has a permanent staff of fifty-two trained adult 
actors and all the other various people like 
playwrights, composers, stage-managers, an 
erchestra, ete, as in any other professional. 
theatre. In all, there are 175 grown-up people- 
on the staff, all united by the sole aim ‘too 
create for children’ The staff also includes 
teachers, specialists in group-games and profes- 
sors. Though the theatre helps in its own way 
the education of the children, it remains, 
nevertheless, a theatre in the full sense of the 
term. Of course, it is really very difficult. for 
the grown-ups to play the child roles. But 
Natalie Satz and others are of the opinion, and 
I think they are right, that it would be wrong, 
both artistically and educationally, for children 
to play their roles in a professional theatre. 
The actors of the Moscow Theatre for Children 
have mastered the ‘many-faceted and difficult 
art’ of playing the child roles by training and 
hard work and they are so very successful in 
this that the grown-ups and even the children 
are often deceived and believe that the real 
children are acting. 

The auditorium of the theAtre accommo- 
dates 800 children. There is one performance 


CHILDRENS 


every day, sometimes even two. Tt has always 
a full house. It caters to children of from 6 
to 16 years of age. Every play is written with 
a certam age in view and for a definite age- 
group on the principle ‘ children must not be 
generalised, ze., the six-year old must be dis- 
ting guished from the fourteen- -year old.’ 

The work of this theatre is quite unique. 
To pok in the words of Natalie Satz, 
* sin our work, which is so new, which is without 
precedent not only in Moscow, but in the whole world, 
the study of the audience represents a o that unlocks 
the door te many problems to us. Not only the content, 
but-also the form, the theatrical form of our performances 
depends on the age of the audience. Just as our specta- 
tors are not merely diminutive versions of grown-ups, 
¿so also our theatre has its own peculiarities, its own 
` specific characteristics, its own artistic personal ty.” 

The main principle underlying all the work 
of this theatre is “to activize” the audience 
during and even after the performance. As 
Natale Satz puts it, 





“The whole idea is that the children should be able 
to switch on to real life the ‘electric charge’ they have 
received in the theatre-— Our task is not to explain the 


world but to change it’ (Marx). We must educate 
through the theatre, not observers, but fighters and 


builders.-The theatre acts above all on the emotional 
realm of the spectator; it helps him to understand his 
environment by showing him people of various classes; 
it teaches him to find his correct bearings in Efe. in order 
to take part in. its construction. The strength of the 
theatre lies in the fact that it exhorts less outspokenly 
than the ordinary word; it acis on psychology. And in 
the Theatre for Children psychological realism is one of 
the Dasic methods. of convincing conclusively.” 


The bulk of the actors 
working for 10-12 years but while they work, 
they continue to study, as they are “ synthetic ” 
actors and to be an actor in a theatre for 
children is a new and responsible speciality. 

The pedagogic section is in the charge of 
Professor E. A. Arkin, an outstanding authority 
on pedagogy, who has devised special methods 
for the scientific study of the perception of the 
child-spectator. This theatre has a “ children’s 
board” of about 100 delegates who are the 
representatives elected by schools and pioneer 
seetions. This board meets regularly, advises 
the theatre on subjects for new plays, gives its 
views on plays in preparation or under con- 
sideration and on the artists’ sketches and pro- 
posals. At every performance, a delegation 
from the children’s board is present. 

Some child delegates to the children’s board 
said, “ Tell me how people live in the Soviet 
Republi ics along the borders of Asia.” 

N. Y. Shog dea was thereupon specially 
commissioned, make an extensive tour of 
Turkomenistan by the theatre and from the life 
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have been already 
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mnpressions gathered there, he wrote the play 
© Aci GipzHr (Gidzhe Village).” 
















Accordion player in the lobby of the theatre 

Usually the children come to the th 
hour or so before the show begins. The Jobl 
cf the theatre is a good place where th 
passes his time playing games and dar 
the sweet tune of the accordion or le 
some new songs written specially for the 
or sometimes chatting with “ Auntie N 
(Natalie Satz). The children are made ‘te 
as if they were in their own club. There 
nice and cosy buffet also to serve light ref 
ments at very cheap prices. The ehilde 
collaborate in getting out a wall-n 
it is practically an institution to be 
everywhere in the Soviet Union called ¢ 
at Our Theatre.” Besides giving pla 
theatre carries on varied artistice mass 
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Children assisting the production of the play 


among children by organising children’s fe 
carnivals, mass games and helps children in-thel 
school dramatie performances. Verily, i 
the children’s own theatre. 

This theatre is not a stay-at-home trou 
It performs in schools, clubs and even in 
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hospital-wards where the audience is in bed. 
The children in the Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culosis of the Bone once wrote a letter to 
‘Auntie Natasha ” inviting her and her players 
© pay a visit to them. A ‘portable piece’ 
called “the Old Woman and the Pioneer” was 
taged on the hospital floor, which the kids in 
he sanatorium enjoyed very much. During 
he summer, the theatre makes much use of 
he beautiful boulevards of Moscow for the 
mass. games. 

- The Pioneers usually spend the summer in 
aps far away from the theatres. Not to 
prive them of the enjoyment of the theatre 
for four months, the troupes or brigades from 
this theatre go off to tour the camps and give 
performances.. These performances are known 
as “Green Shows” as they are given out of 
doors, the audience sitting on the grass. A 


The Nice Negro Girl in the play 


rigade consists of six actors, one stage hand 
and-an accordion player along with the neces- 
sary paraphernalia of a folding booth and 

stage, costumes, ete. The ‘green’ programme 


ee eee 





consists of short plays, new songs which the 
children ean quickly pick up, dances and 
comedies. In the summer of 1933, three troupes 
of this theatre had performed 187 “ gree 
shows.” : 
I have very vivid recollections of a happy 
visit to a performance in this theatre last year. 
We were the only five adults in the big audience 
ef gay and cheerful chubby kids. The play 
was called “ The Negro Boy and the Monkey ’* 
meant for the age-group of 6-8 years. We 
were given back seats, as the seats are distri- 
buted according to height so that the taller 
children may sit in the back rows, the smaller 
ones in the front rows. The kids did not take 
any notice of us except for a short gaze mingled 
with a little surprise in the beginning. Soon 


they forgot our very presence amidst them and- 


were absorbed in the stage and then the play. 
Tt was such a cheering atmosphere as would 
blow away the blues even of an adult in no 
time. : 





Children’s Theatre 


af Moscow 


Emblem 


This play is written by Natalie Satz in 
collaboration with Rozanov and music is by 
L. Plovinkin. It was first produced in 1927 
and since then has remained a constant item 
in the repertory as it has become a favourite 
of the Soviet children. Already more than 300 
performances of this play are given and it is 
still going strong. The play deals with the 
story of the Negro boy, Nagua, whose life is 
saved by the monkey, Yirka. They become 
close friends. Then follows the kidnapping of 
the monkey by a White circus owner. Nagua 
meets with many adventures, while going in 
search for his friend. He arf\ves in Moscow 
and there is a happy reunion ‘of, the friends: 
An original device of animated cartoons is 











ced in the play and the graphic design 
tumes creates. conditions for a spon- 
ansition from theatrical action to 

. There is no talking in this play 
e children could not. understand the Negro 
language. But the nice Negro girl who knows 
the Russian language explains everything by a 
nning ee The play has danée and 
















thought that F was a real monkey. 
ours and packed in ke z090 










The ply shows realistically the exploitation 
of the Negroes and points out the moral that 
the working class Negro is a friend -of the 
Soviet children and thus, in a very effective 
kills the racial prejudice, if there be any, 
from their minds. 

On Sth March, in Spring of 1986, an im- 
t and happy event in the life of the 
t Theatre for Children took place. A New 
Central Childrens Theatre was opened in 
accordance with the decisions of the Govern- 
ment. “In the very centre ef Moscow, in the 
q ost important place, next to the Bolshoi and 
1 Fbhestres, that is where ‘Our New 
Theatre’ is,” spoke the children proudly to all. 
oo The children A the capitalist countries 
well envy the happy lot of the Soviet 
children who are the proud possessors of such 
& priceless prize bes wel on them by their 
‘Over-parent,’ the Soviet State. Mr. K. T. Merchant 

Have we any answer to their proud boast 

end challenge that the Children’s Theatre could ising generation is a matter of real. State 
only come into being in a country where the importance, of the State’s earnest concern? 
harmonious, all-round development of the l AM AFRAID Nor! —— 













































nee the’ “arts every 
is now twenty-eight years since the 
jociety, of Oriental Arts first organized 
exhibition. For “many years its 

r saie remained the sole means of art 
for the publie of Caleutta. But 
the $ and popularity of these 
such that: there are now 
plays instead of one, and all of 
aincipal fee ature to exhibit 
) rary artists. There was, 
one inherent incompleteness in all 













éould not supply the 
h contemporary work 
be Pi in. order. tọ be properly under- 
and appr aised The. work of living 
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e modera n adan. shoal, the 
i dian, Rajput, and Mogul are of course 
— most powerful. But a very pronounced 
xin composition and colour-schemes is 
rived from the art of the 
. and Japan that is to say, and it is to 
art tradition that attention must be 
ast for the sake of its influence on 
ian seliool, if not for its intrinsic 
















y: So a as q ee it ee 
first to or ganize in Caleutta a public display 
e and Japanese art, and it has followed 
mple set by itself “in organizing last 
ha very full colleetion of Japanese colour- 
The prints shown in these exhibition 
w part-of the collection of Mr. E. E. Speight 
were acquired by himin Japan during the 
1908 to 1923. During the last years of 

ay in Japan Mr. Speight was holding the 
st once ONS eae e endig Hear: But 





capital “of the 
Tape Sea. No more 
made, for Kanazawa 
of the feudal 







for being mainly given to | 


Of famous of ‘the: 


Far East, of. 














te the Jas q 
of the 19th 












as one oul have’ wis “ished Oe 
no specimen of the work 


under- of the 











of Ha a one of the one 
AS8th century masters. But in 
spite of these lacunae, the exhibition was 
representative enough to give an adequate idea 
of the infinite variety in subject-matter. and 
treatment of an amazingly rich art form, 






THe PLACE OF THE CoLOUR-PRINT IN JAPANESE 
-ART AND ITs OrIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
- One of the strangest things about the colour- 
print is the opinion held about it in the highest. 
circles of connoisseurs in Japan. The Japanese 
colour-print is recognized all over the world 
today as a great achievement in the graphic 
arts, and it was the chanee discovery: of a 
number of prints by Hokusai and Hiroshige in 
a curio shop in Rue de Rivoli by. some painters 
of the Impressionist. School which first made 
European painters aware of the greatness of the 
art of Japan. ‘Nevertheless, in Japan itself, 
even in its most glorious -age;:the colour-print 
was looked upon in aristoeratie and eultured. 
society as essentially a vulgar form of:-art, 
belonging to the common people both: in its 
inspiration and patronage. This estimate may. 
bewilder us by its non-recognition of a form 
of art in whose best examples the highest factors 
of aesthetic excellence are neve 
But from the Japa 
was right and isin 
the artistic devele 
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' JAPANESE COLOUF 





The colour-print represented a form of art 
entirely restricted to and enjoyed by the lower 
orders of a civilization and practised by artists 
who ranked none too high among their fellows, 
and the indubitable fact that the prints are so 
beautiful shows that in Japan at any rate 
artistic excellence and demoeratic tastes were 
not irreconcilable. 

In Japan painters were and are classed 
under certain traditional schools—such as 
Buddhist, Chinese, Tosa, Kano, Shijo, Ukiyoye, 
and a few others of minor importance. Of these, 
the Ukiyoye was, if not the most lowly in 
general estim4tion, at least the most popular. 
This sehool generally took its subjects from the 








Girl Reading 
By Kunisada 
| Speight Collection | 






















(Detail) 


daily life of the people and was suppos 
be, as its name implied, “a mirror 
passing world.” The colour-print was 
to this school and originated some. tin 
latter half of the 17th century. Theo 
from whose influence the whole art of 
printing came into existence was His 
Moronobu, the son of a celebrated embroi 
who was born at Hoda, in the province’af” 
in 1688. He illustrated about t 
published between 1659 to 1695 and wa 
first to produce the broad-shects, in which 
the ecolour-prints were almost univers 
published later. Moronobu’s prints wer 
however, wholly produced by the prec 
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_ They were made in ibe 
block and then coloured by hand in two 
e elementary tints. By common tradition 
st issue of a wholly printed broad-sheet 
buted-te an artist named Kiyonobu, who 
14729.. But this is by no means proved 
able evidence, though there is ample proof 
he colour-print was fully established by 
of the 18th century. . 
- hundred years lying between 1750 and 
said to be the most glorious age 
lour-print. It was during this period 
encounter the greatest. names in this 
—Kiyonaga, Harunobu, Shigemasa, 
mu, Utamaro, Yeishi, Yeizan, Toyokuni 
er practitioners of the Utagawa group, 
of all, Hokusai and Hiroshige. During 
alf of the 19th century a sudden decline 
artistic standard of the colour-print 
j able, due to the importation of 
igments. which replaced the delicate 
eviously used and also perhaps to the 
nges that were coming over Japan. 
era, with its keynote of Europeaniza- 
a- period of degradation for the colour- 
d its recent examples have undergone 
from European practice, which could 
| in the modern work exhibited from 
lection. 













TECHNIQUE OF THE CoLoUR-PRINT 
ealing with the style and subject- 
i the eolour-prints, which vary with 
nd artists, it would be well to give a 
account of how the colour-print was 
This process comprised three 
arried out by different: individuals. 
th, the design was made by a painter, 
ie the print bore, and who made his 
ig in black on thin semi-transparent 
‘This was passed on to the engraver, who 
t face downwards on a block of soft 
enerally of the sakura (a species of 
_In order to make the drawing clearly 
D its inverted position, the paper was 
even scraped with a knife, until every 
e quite distinct. Then the engraver 
he design throughout with a knife, 
he right hand and guided with the 
s to mark out the whole composition 











in the first instance 


evices., 
First of all the colours were placed dry on- the- 
block in the form of fine powder and then 
mixed with thin size made from- 
rice-paste not only fixed the-colours p 
them a peculiarly pure and brilliant quality. , 
The paper on which the impressions. were taken 
was made from the bark of mulberry trees, and 
possessed great toughness and power of absorb- 
ing ink without blurring. It was moistened 
and placed on the top of the block, and the - 
required effect was obtained by rubbing the 
surface of the paper upwards with a circular 
movement, alternating from right to left, with 
a pad called ‘baren, consisting of a dise of - 
hempen cord, wound round a card_and enclosed 
in a sheath of bamboo leaves... For accuracy 
of register and quality of colour the printer 
relied upon his craftsmanship alone, except ior 
the guiding marks on the blocks which helped 
to secure the correctness of the register, 

The production of the Japanese colour- 
print was thus a remarkable example of the 
co-operation of distinct classes of craftsmen, all. 
of which contributed to the result, though the 
designer invariably gave his name to the print. 

Mahe 
Tue SUBJECT or THE PRINTS ao 

The subjects of the Japanese colour-prints 
vary according to the epoch and the artist. For 
example, Utamaro’s name is associated mainly 
with representations of women; Toyokuni’s 
with actors, and Hokusai and Hiroshige’s with _ 
landseapes. But whoever the artist and what- 
ever the epoch there was one factor common to 
them all. The makers of the colour-prints were 
men of the people, and they made for a living 
what it best paid them to make. The subjects 
were thus essentially those which were likely 
to interest the artisan and the labouring classes. 
Within these broad limits, the whole 
subjects tended, however, to group the 
into a few easily defined categories: pictures- 
of women, theatrical scenes and portraits of- 
actors, illustrations of historieal and legendary. 
stories, and landscapes, each of which deserve- 
a few words. Se yes 









































































sha, playing musical 

or giving the entertainment of their 

sion. It is with these women, as has been 

dy stated, that the prints of Utamaro and 

are ‘principally taken up, and both of 

these artists delineated them in bust and head 
ortraiture as well. 

The second category of prints reveals the 
passionate love of the Japanese people for the 
A favourite actor was idolized by the 

1 the same manner as a cinema star is 
re was a widespread demand for 
ts and poses, and it is these which 

he mainstay of Toyokuni’s art. 
ng historical scenes none are more 
iet with than those relating to events in 
f Yoshitsune, the brother of Yoritomo 
-and of his servant Benkei. These are the great 
_ heroes of historical romance in Japan; and the 
people were never tired of pictures of „Yoshitsune 
ng taught fencing by the Tengu, mythical 
ngs, half bird and half human; of his fight 
ith Benkei on Gojo bridge, where he over- 
the antic warrior and secured for ever 
of their wanderings and 
ventures together; and other inci- 
story of Benkei himself is another 


at of ‘all come “the one | devoted to 
idscape, which form a class apart in the art 
the world. Their predominant characteristic 
vi and the two greatest exponents of this 
are Hokusai and Hiroshige. Landscape 


painting of the 

derived from the pr 

But it is not so.abstract nor a 

an unmeaning transcript from rea 
best work of Hokusai and Hiroshi 
tion and formal perfection combine 
rarely paralleled in the landscape 
any people or country. It is th 

the group among the eolour-prints whi 
attractive to foreigners. They are 


universal in their appeal, yet sup 
in their interpretation of the visu 


Note on THE COLOUR- rm 


The colour-plate facing p. -48 “of 
is the reproduction of a print- helo 
famous series Tokaido Gojusan- Tsugi 
three Stations on the Tokaide: by- Hirosh 
was the name given to the old highwa 
of the government of the Shogun 

and was used by countless travellers 

by the great nobles from the western 
road had fifty-three stations or recogni 
en it, starting from the Nihon-bashi 

at Kyoto, and these together. with 4 
from tho road formed a favourite subjes 
and other colour-print artists. Hir 

is generally recognized to contain së 

on the same level as his Omi Hakk 
Views of Omi (Lake Biwa), and 

is No. 5 of the first series (published: 
the station Hodogaya with the Shinkam 
Tais particular print is met with qnom 
for in some the distant mountains t 

the normal impressions are omil 

Mr. Speight’s collection and-repredu: 

one of these. : 


SOUTH INDIAN SCULPTURE 


By Dr. A. J. 


nH INpia is believed to be one of the ancient 
jlized parts of the world; and the city of 
Tanjore has been the capital of many rulers of 
ynasties.. Historical research hias re- 


) It was hey who were the 
aoda the building of granite 
to serve as temples for their gods. 

roek-cut caves and temples in 

bearing inscriptions of these rulers. 

ey also built many shrines of granite and 
ment in the plains where there were no 
untains. Among those, the Nageswaraswami 
Kumbakonam is an important one. 


PANDIAN 
great lovers of art and ar chitectur 
taste and lavished their wealth 
of buildings for devotional purposes; 
caused to be built in many p 
kingdom. The Nageswarasw 
Kumbakonam as was planned b 
small one, consisting mainly of th 
The courtyard of the temple se 
been added by the Cholas. Thi 
by the sculptures and. images 
courtyard. Seme of those figure 
chiselled and are remarkable. for 
modelling. The expressions are realist 
jewels that adorn the hands, ankles 
the ears and the heads are typie: 
The proportion of the body is absolu! 
broad et d th frm pon 





with the romantic chest and. the very 


row hip, the well- proportioned pelvic area t 


aceful slimness and height of the female 
res. The beautiful images of adult 
men bring out the fine type of beauty out- 
d in Dravidian literature, such as good 
ure, the narrow ap with broad lower abdo- 
-and fine muscular thigh and legs. The 
ce of the male form is beautifully breught out 
 seulptors and enhanced by the solemn face 
fne aequiline nose. The portions of the 


The sculptured figure of a Buddhist priest 
inia preaching pese. Nageswaraswami 
Temple, Kumbakonam 


above and below the hip are well 


The jewels. on the bead . are 


avid contrast with the girdle round the 
~The curves of the head, forehead 
is. e eyebrows, and those of the necklets and 

= balaneed and beautifully 

the curves in the draperies 

The bridge of the nose 

“syinmetry to the cloth hanging 

dle—the bent: hand- Testing. on the 


expression, 
and balance, which astonish every visitor = 
offer a feast to his «esthetic perception. 


The sculptured figure of a Buddhist priest in a 
' preaching pose. 
Nageswaraswami Temple, Kumbakonam 


Is it not our duty to preserve them? Is it. 
not a sacrilege to let them perish exposed to the 
vagaries of time and weather?: One of- the 
ustrations. shows the crumbling of pieces due 
te the weathering, partieularly 
Is we not a sin to neglect sue 





SOUTH INDIAN SCULPTURE 

















Top: ‘The sculptured image of Brahma the Creator 
Nageswarswami Temple, Kumbakonam 
Bottom: The inner shrine of the Temple 

e 








The image of Lerd Siva as a Beggar A male figure. Nageswaraswami Temple 








A graceful female figure. Nageswaraswami Temple The fire-god decorating the wall< of the Temple 
: Kumbakonam The hair is so dressed that it looks like flame 
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THE, MYTH oF THE. ARYANS 


“By S. K DEB, 


Sm W.-:Jonzs found out Sta nainis oi. 
‘ordinary enthusiasm, which continues unabated. 


‘similarity between Sanskrit and some European 


languages,’ and suggested in 1786 that these - 


could only be explained on the assumption that 
“they ‘are derived from a common source now 
perhaps no longer in existence. “1 The similari- 
ties consisted in some identical words with’ same 
meanings occurririg’ in ‘several languages -in 
common with Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, 


Latin, Celtic,’ Slavonic and ‘Teutonic, (ds the- 


list is finally). As a satisfactory explanation 
of this phenomenon, the theory was formulated 
that these several languages were derived from 
a common'stock.2 They were called the “ Indo- 
European,” the “ Indo-German ” or the “Aryan” 
family of languages, the original form. of which 
was named “ Proto-Aryan.”- ‘The hypothesis 
of the common. parentage of the languages could 
not properly be. explained without adopting 
another, viz., that the peoples, {cencrelly des- 
cribed as the “Indo-Europeans” | the 
“ Aryans”) speaking these several enrage 
formed originally one. (Super-) Race : the Proto- 
Aryan. | It is probable that the. admitted affinity 
of the prakrita. dialects of India with Sanskrit, 
‘strengthened the supposition of 'a common ‘origin 
of the Aryan languages. It is, however, certain 


that the study ofthe Mythology of these o 
speaking péoples, (with the help of Plilology), | 
which also ‘indicated a common. Source, lent - 


further plausibility. to these ‘hypotheses. Thus, 


the Science of Philology, which, at its inception, ' 


“ dazzled and silenced all,” ruled - for. a time ` 
` supreme. - Owing probably to its bearing on the 


' Christian beliefs [See 9 andinfra], the world - 


of scholars, who happened to be Christians, was 


taken by storm. | The = Aryan g question, 3 in all > 
: Beets Language, (1926). 





1. O. “Schrader, Pre-historic. Antiquities of the. Aryan 
Peoples, a` manual of comparative. philology and ie 
earliest culture (Tr. by, F. .B. Jevons, `1890) (p.`4). 
‘gives a very exhaustive presentation | of all the ae 

2. Max Muller was conscious‘ of, the -alternative to 


‘tthe hypothesis of a: common: origin, viz, the : ‘borrowing © 


of the other languages fromthe one : - Biographies: of 
Words and He Home of the Aryas, . {Collected - Works, 


Vol. P p- 
3. uia ” Elusive . Aryan,” Nagendranath f Ghose, 
Calcutta, Review, November, 1934, notes the “reactions” 


in India,-of the . Aryan hypothesis. He canvasses the 
idea whether ‘the theory of a common parentage of the 
languages, “did ‘not ‘ow: its formulation to an over- 
accentuation- of the few points of resemblance, ‘whilst the 


3 


streams in, different .ages. 


"B. COM: (Bomi:) ' ooa ae ai ai 


of ii: implications.” was pitied: “with extra- 


So far.as the bearing of the “ Aryan ” hypo- 
theses on the history: of Ancient India is con- 
cerned; it was assumed, from certain’ references 
to the ve Aryas ores aryas,” (of which the term 
l í Aryan’ is an: adaptation), i in ancient rerio 
‘and to the conflicts between certain ‘tribes’ 

the. Vedas, and to the complexion of some of 
them, that: the Vedic “ Aryans,” more. attractijve 
in appearance than, and superior in. culture &d 
the original inhabitants, . (Christened pon- 
Aryans)’, of this country, invaded it and con- 


quered them.. : The Indo-Aryans, as also the other 
branches’ of the “‘Indo- Europeans,’ had migra- 


tec from ‘Some unknown “home ” in. successive 
. Thus, one hypothesis 
Jed. to another, until. the story was: complete in 
its details. A’ re-enunciation of: the hypothesis 
of: the Aryan race in the recent writings of Prof. 
‘Keith and a narration,-of its ‘Indian portion, in 
an-extreme form by Dr. §.-K.. Chaiterjee,4 the 
eminent Philologist, induced Mr. Jainath Pati 


ya 
invasion» of ‘India.b “ As Max Muller’ a 
of style had a great deal to: dò, with the origin 





odi more numerous ‘po: ints of d ference failed ic 
have due weight, given. to. them, if indeed they were not 
‘altogether ; ‘lost “sight of? (P. 200). 

Z & S, Ki Chatterjee. a and Development of ihe 


In his first, study, Mr. Pati_mooted the question 
‘and ‘started w:th quoting from 4 challenging correspon: 
‘dence by him with Dr. Chatterjee: “Is Indo-Aryan 
‘Invasion a Myth?” Jainath Pati,” Indian Historicai 
Quarterly, Vol. IV (1928); pp. 678:94. There were twt 
‘criticisms: E. J. „Thomas, The- So-called . Indo-Aryan 
‘Invasion, ibid, Vol. V. (1929), pp.. 243-53; and C. V, 
Vaidya :. “Indo-Aryan. Invasion of India—Not A Myth. 
ibid. Pp. 253-60. Mr. Patis réjoinder . (investigated 
under Dr. S. K. De): “The Indo-Aryan Invasion—A 
Myth, ibid, Vol. VI (1930). Pp. 513-20. 

6. Issac Taylor, Origin of the: Aryans (1892) (p. 3): 
for an account of the earlier discussions also. Mr. Pati 
says that Paul: Broca and Paul Topinard rejected the 
Aryan hypothesis, Z. H. Q., 1928, P. ges 
A.: 
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` 


discussion started as a philological one | 
‘remains essentially so. The only argument 
that the philologists can advance: in support of 
the existence of an Aryan race, is the relation- 
ship of the Indo-European tongues. That is, 
however, not a proof. As early,as 1883, Sayce, 
the pre-eminent Assyrioldgist,. after pointing out 
that Philology and Ethnology: are ‘not convertible 
terms, insisted that, 

“ Identity or- relationship. of. Daciei therefore, can 


prove nothing more than social contact . . . Language 
is an aid to the historian, not to’the ethnologist . if 


ethnology demonstrates ' kinship of race, kinship of speech 


may be used.to support the. arguments but’ we cannot 
jeverse the process, and argue from language to race. 
To do §0;.is to’repeat the error of third-hand writers on 
language: who claim the black-skinned Hindu as a brother, 
on, „the „ground - of linguistic relationship a. 


Pyesin in | fact, is not one of ‘the characteristics of” 


ace, Hot dtie of those fixed and permanent features which 
distinguish’ the «different ethnological types of: men.” 


As for Max Muller, he lived long enough 
to make, in the words of Ripley, “ heroic 
reparation ° for the errors of his youth:” He 
egreed that, 


, “The science of language and the science of ethnology 
have both suffered most seriously from being mixed up 
together. The classification of races and languages should 
be quite independent of each other. Races may change 
their languages, and history supplies us with several 
instances where one race adopted the language of another. 
Different languages, therefore, may be spoken by one 
„face, or thes same language may be spoken by different 
races’, so that any attempt at squaring the classification 
p races. and tongues must necessarily. fail” 


“His object apparently was to prove the 
“truth of the Biblical assertion, “And the 


Thole earth was of one language and of. one. 


speech.”10 It was clear, however, that the pro- 


blem: of the common origin of languages, had | 





7: (Italics ours). A. H. Sayce, Introduction to the 
Science of Language, (1883), Vol. II, p. 317-18. In his 
Principles of Comparative Philology (1802) also, he refers 
to “The fallacy of a g that language is a sure 
index of race” (P. 

8 IL T. 5 (P. ae “Pati, I. H. Q. VI. p. 515) : 


enumerates slavery, conquest, numerical superiority, ` 


commerce, political supremacy, religion and superior 
culture as the chief causes of extension of certain langu- 
ages. M. M.- (1) (P. 88) noted the political causes 
which. though do not break the continuity of language, 
break the continuity of blood. Do these factors support 
ae ae of common origin of the languages i in the light 
of (1 
Comp.: Grierson’s views on language as an unsafe 
guide to racial identity particularly in India, (Linguistic 
Survey of India, L I.. Pp. 28-9; Pati, ante p. 513). 
Comp. :` A. H. Keane (25), for “A Table of Peoples 
whose Physical "Type Has Changed Their Speech Subsist- 
ing.” (P. 203). He demurs, however, at Sayce’s. views 
above as “going too far.” 
_ 9. M. M., Science of Language, Vol. I (C. W., XI) 
(Pp. 458-59). 
: "10. Ibid. (P. 536). 


.to History, 
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no necessary bearing on the other Biblical pro- 

blem of the common origin of mankind.1! What 

then did he mean by the word, “ Aryan”? 
“There-is no Aryan race in blood. . . Aryan, in 


scientific ‘language, is utterly inapplicable to race. It, 
means language and nothing but language. ee 


Further that, - 


“An ethnologist who speaks of an Aryan race, 
Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner 
as a linguist who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary 
ot “a brachycephalic grammar.” 

What about the Proto-Aryan speech, and, 
its reconstruction? He had no hesitation in 
declaring that it was a “mistake” to imagine 
that there ever was one uniform Proto-Aryan 
language.!4 Regarding the claims of Sanskrit 
to be regarded as such, we might as well note 
his views that, though Sanskrit was “the most 
primitive language of the Aryan family” (of 
languages) ,15 primitiveness “ was no proof of the. 
geographical | habitat of the speakers.”16 About 
the other equally “ thoughtless” endeavour of 
fixing “the date at which the Aryan Separation ` 
(sic!) took place,” he questioned, “ How, in the 
world, was that to be done? "17 Though, with 
his definition of the “ Aryan,” the last question 
does not arise, as also the allied ones, e.g., How 
the “Separation” took place;18 and “the 
original home of the Aryan Speech "19 and. 
“the craddle of our race ”20—he disposed them 
of as incapable of determination. 

_ From the old dates of Sayce’s books, or ‘of 
the last phase of Max Muller’s discussions, it 
should not be supposed that the attitude of 
Philology has changed towards the questions 
under examination. A more recent authority 
observes that, 

“s Whatever ‘be the role played by change in race in 
the transformations of language, the essential bonds 
between these two concepts cannot be established. We 
must not confound hereditary ethnical characteristics with 
institutions such as language, religion, and culture, which 
are eminently transmissible, and can be borrowed end 
exchanged. ia 

Let us now turn to Anthropology. What- 
ever might have been their earlier proclivities,22 





ll. Ibid, (P. 458). 

12. (Italies ours) M. M. (1) (P. 90). 

13. Ibid. P. 120 and 245. 

14. Ibid. P. 81 and P. 87. Cp. : M. M. India : What 
it can teach us. (C. W. XIII. P. 25). 

. Ibid. p. 54. ` 

16. Ibid. p. 95. e aa 

17. Ibid. Pp. 82-4, oo Y 

18: - Ibid. Pp. 84-8. 

19. Joid. Pp. 388-91. 
Ibid. p.. 91 et. seq. ; 
21. J. Vendryes, Language : a linguistic Introduction 
(Prefaced 1914; tr. by P. Radin, 1925). 


Comp.: “ Linguistic - characters are one of the 


- and conclusions conéernin: 


ethnologists are neither equivocal nor hesitant 


in their repudiation of the claims of the philolo- ` 


gists to dictate to them. As early as. 1900, 
Ripley was very thorough in his coridemnation 
‘of their pretences. He :laid down that, 

“Let us rigidly distinguish the phenomena, principle 
race from those of. lariguage 
and culture and each of these in turn from the other ~ . ., 
All attempts . . . to correlate linguistic data with those 


derived from the study of physical characteristics -are , 
‘not only illogical and unscientific; they are at the same 


time impossible and absurd.” 


Kroeber is also equally emphatic i in stating 
that, ? 


Fi 
“In fact, it has become a commonplace that ihe 


arguing of connection between the three factors of race, 


language, and culture (or nationality), the making of 
inferences from one to the other, is logically - unsound. 
One can no more think correctly in tərms of Aryan heads 
or Semitic race, for instance, than of blond linguistic 


. types, Catholic physiques, or inflecting social institu- 


tions.” 


If you so, prefer, study Aryan feapin, 


-Aryan culture and even Aryan, civilization, but 


‘Aryan race? -No.25 


Keane. pointed out that the terms “ Aryan” 
or “Indo-European ” are rather linguistic than 
ethnical designations.26 He complained that 
they were forced by the philologists into the 
domain of Ethnology, where it (Aryan). has no 
place or meaning. A great deal-of the dis- 
cussion of the Aryan hypothesis is futile’ Why? 
Even accepting the conjectural existence of 
“that long vanished Proto-Aryan race,” any 
attempt at describing its physical characters at 
the present, time would be entirely speculative, 


because ‘of “the absorption of the original stock- 


in a hundred other races in remote pre- -historic 
times.” Hence arise the , differences :in the 
various “ theories;”— (mere conjectures based 
on preconceived ideals) ce apne these 
“ Aryans.” Thus, 

“While German anthropologists are still almost to 
a man loyal to the traditional view, that the first Aryans 
were best represented by the tall, long-headed tawney- 
haired, blue-eyed Teutonic barbarians of Tacitus——who, 
Vischow tells us, have completely disappeared from sight 
in the present, population, the Italian School, or, at 





most valuable sources for. information connected with’ 


bona ae P. Topinard, Anthropology, (1890) p. 423. 
‘W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, (p. 454). 
Further on, he describes the attempt to locate a linguistic 
centre through appeal to physical characteristics as a 

# ba ae heresy” (p; 455). 
A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, (1924 ?) : (p; 111). 


3 “Tt is the -attitude of most anthropologists, though ` 


Keane (26) discusses the adaptability of Aryans into the 
“Caucasic Family Tree? given at p. 224. For “Races” 
see A. C. Haddon’s Chart, Races of Man (1924). 

26. A. H? Keane, ae 2nd Edn., (1896) .' 
Pp. 227 and 395. 
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least its chief exponent, Sergi, was equally convinced ` 
that the picture: was a oniyth, that such Aryans never 
existed, that the true primitive Aryans were not long, 
but round- headed, not fair but dark, not tall but short, 
and‘are in fact today best. represented by the round-headed 
Kelts, Slavs and South _Germans: yia 


. And ‘Vischowis challenge, “Who would 
furnish the proof that the primitive Aryans’ 
were dolichocephalous and had blue eyes, blood 
hair, ‘and a-white complexion? ”—remains un- 
answered.28 - Mr. Ghose summarises the recent 
tendencies of Ethnologists thùs, . 

“ All the ethnological speculations, hitherto considered 
are seen to have proceeded on the assumptions that the 
‘blood? of two races ‘blend’ in their offspring like two 
fluids in a beaker, and that according ‘to the proportion, 
in which these two have gone into the mixture, the. product” 
may present series of intermediate gradations,“tranging | 
from the one extreme to the other.” The recent’ devel gp- 
ment of Mendelian genetics have however firmly established 
that germ plasms do not blend, their particular elements’ 
mingle and, uncontaminated, segregate again.”” * 


Prof.. Pittard proposes to give a decent 
burial to the Aryan myth by urging that the 
many things that have been said’ about „the 
origin- of the Indian peoples, had better be for- 
gotten. The problem is only eomip ester by the 
Aryan discussion. 

“If our progress is to be cumbered by all the litter 


of utterly gratuitous guesses, we shall certainly have no. 
chance of getting any - further.” 


The conclusions of Ethnology with regard : 
to India, summed up by him are, © os 
“India appears as an isolated anthropological province 


her own particular characters in the great Asiatic 


She is what we might call an autonomous 
7330 





with 
ensemble. 
anthropological province. 

Mr. Gordon Childe in his sug of’ Tido- 
European origins, uses the term Aryan in the 


‘hypothetical sense, cleared from all ambiguity : 


“ Naturally the parent language must- have been 
spoken -by actual people. These we shall call Aryans.” 


He strikes the right note, when he male 


~ that, | 


“To whatever race or races ‘they belonged, iby 
must have possessed a certain spiritual unity reflected in 
and conditioned by their community of speech. To their 





27. A. H. Keane, Man: Past and Present, (revd. 
by A. C. Haddon and anr., 1920) (p. 442); and (26) 
p. 396. Ripley also observed that, “Both the Celtic 
(Alpine) and Indo-Germanic racial ‘theories as inconcla- 


sive as they are diametrically in opposition” (23) 
(p. xxii). 
28. Quoted in (26) (p. 405). È y 
29. ‘(N. N.-G. (3) (p. 208). Apart from Bateson, 


H. H. Newman, Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics (1925), 
is a comprehensive survey of the scientifc grounds. 

30: E. Pittard, Race and History: An Ethnological . 
Introduction je History, (1926) pt. TH. ch. VHI, P- 387 
ot P 391. Ctalics ours). 
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linguistic heirs they bequeathed, if not skull-types and 
bodily characteristics, at least something of this more 
subtle and more precious spiritual identity.” i 

He describes, however, the extension of the 
term Aryan to embrace all speakers of Indo- 
European tongues, as “ illegitimate.” He makes 


31. V. G. Childe, The Aryans: A Study of. Indo- 
European Origins. (1926) (p. 4). a 
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it clear that, “though we have for convenience 
retained the name in that sense in this book, 
we have stated at the outset that its use as a 
national appellation by the undivided people is 
unproven and indeed unlikely.”32 i 


32. Ibid. (p. 95) (Italics ours). Elsewhere he uses 
the significant phrase, “the - diffusers” of the Aryan 
speech. i 





SORROW OF FLOWERS 


: : By MANINDRALAL BOSE 
n A (Translated by Mrs. Lila Ray) 


HENA 

A MOTHERLESS little girl of six. The white 
homespun sari she wore was gray with dust. 
Silent and solitary in the pale light of the late 
afternoon she sat beneath a flowering tree in the 
fallow field before their house. The neighbor- 
hood children were playing hide-and-seek and 
it hurt her to watch them. As the evening light, 
like the petals of a drying flower, began to 
blacken, she grew afraid to stay alone in the 
dark. Slowly quitting the tree she approached 
the little house. She ascended the stairs to the 
upper storey and seated herself in a corner of 
the verandah that overlooked the road. This 
verandah corner was her play-room, her kingdom. 
Here her dolls were: married, her houses of 
cards were built, her little boys and girls had 
pienics, she worshipped...... here everything’ 
was done. The cement was crumbling in places 
and the broom had not touched it the whole 
day. She sat down upon the dust and watched 
the lights and shadows in the field. 

In a corner of the open roof opposite, her 
grandmother was performing the evening wor- 
ship to the sound of the conch and slowly 
lighting the earthen lamp beneath the tulshe 
bush. Then she went into the kitchen. The 
little girl pulled at her unkempt black hair 
with soft, small, petal-like fingers. Her blue 
glass bangles tinkled. Stretching out her legs 
she leaned back against the white lime wall 
and looked up into the sky. A star appeared. 
She thought of her mother. When every even- 
ing, her mother had kindled the lamp -beneath 
the tulsht she had followed with her mud 
lamp from her playeorner. Together, drawing 
the ends of their saris around their necks, they 


had touched their foreheads to the floor before 
God and prayed. Afterwards, seated in this 
same corner, her mother would cuddle her and 
tell her stories. During the day it was she who 
told stories to her mother. 

The light from the kitchen coloured the 
darkness of the roof a little. One could see 
her grandmother’s coarse silk sari. As slowly 
as a star the little girl arose and went to set 
alight her small lonely lamp under the sacred 
piant. As she touched her soft forehead to the 
broken plinth her eyes filled with tears and she 
sank upon the dark chill roof. Huddled beside 
the tulsht she gazed towards the stars and 
prayed : 

“Thakur, you will forgive me for not 
having brought you, a light these last few days, 
for not having lit the lamp, because when 
evening comes I feel so sad—lI-sjust can’t. At 
bedtime though, I have bowed at ycur feet 
every day. Have I sinned much in neglecting 
the lamp? Mother used to say you forgive all 
sins. 

“Thakur, will mother not come back 
again? Grandmother says she has gone tc 
Heaven, that she is near you. Is that a very 
vice place? Is mother happy there? Can¥ 
you send her back just once? I think she has 
forgotten us. 

“Very naughty mother! When you come 
I will quarrel and I won’t let you kiss me. 

“If someone would take me to Heaven ] 
would bring her back this very minute! I 
there no coming back from there? If I go wil 
I not be able to come back? Then father anc 
Tuku (her doll), and Nitu (her goat) will ery 
ever so much. You tell mother her little gir 


' eat! 
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says she must come quickly. Father is so bad! 
He only. cries and doesn’t pay any attention to 
me or tell me stories. But grandmother is 
good. She tells me stories and does the cook- 
- ink. Only just as the story’s begun she cries 
so much that I‘ery too. Thakur, will much 
erying bring mother back? Then I will ery so 
very, very much. 

“Mother dear, When will you come? O, 
ow heavy my heart is! Nothing is nice any 
more. How are you there? I am all right. 
Father and grandmother and Boncha (the 
neighbourhood dog) and Hari (the servant) are 
all right. Jadu (a little boy of the same age 
living next door) was ill. Yesterday he ate 
rice again. His mother kept me at their house 
all day yesterday. She gave me so much to 
Minu (a little girl of the neighbourhood) 
wanted to marry 'her daughter to my son on 
the night of the next full moon. I told her, 
‘Mother isn’t here. Who will receive. the 
bride? Who will arrange the flowers?’ I 
asked father and grandmother; they wouldn’t. 
So I told her, ‘If Mother doesn’t come, we can’t 
do it.’ Mother dear, little Sonny (one and a 
half years old) only cries. He doesn’t seem 
even to get hungry. I tell him, ‘ Don’t cry or 
Mother wont come any more.’ He wont 
understand. How he can walk! He calls 
me ‘thithi.’* That day he broke the milk 
bottle and spilt milk all over himself...... how 
he laughed! Mother dear, how are you? I 
am all right z i 


Suddenly the little girl’s honeyed voice 
stopped. She jumped up and stared intently. 
She had seemed to see her mother in a dark 
part of the roof; the whiteness of her dress 
shone beside a clump of hena. “ Mother...... 
dear...... ” she trembled and fainted. At her 
plaintive distracted cry her grandmother came 
running. Gathering her up in her arms she 
carried her to the kitchen and began to sprinkle 
water into her face. Since her mother had died 
she often fainted so. The little girl lifted a 
bewildered gaze into her grandmother’s sorrow- 
lined, tear-steeped face and asked sweetly, 


“ Wheres Mother? She came just now. 
Mother........ ” 


SIRISH 


There had been a passing shower. The 
wind was cool and night deepened beneath the 
dark sky. In the corner of a crumbling mud 
hut in the slums the black form of a little blind 





* Childish patter for ‘didi? the Bengali for elder 
sister. 
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boy seemed almost a part of the watery black- 
ness. Drops of water dripped like tears, 
through the open broken roof. Water collected 
‘in a corner. A few rats and cockroaches 
scuttled about the floor. The age of the boy was 
nine but he seemed not more than six. He had 
‘become blind when he was:six and it was almost 
as if he had not grown- since. His old mother 
lay asleep on a soiled rag-quilt that was torn in 
a hundred places and covered with patches. The 
boy, clutching his wet, buttonless, mud-stained 
coat, drew it over the bones of his emaciated 
chest with his cold hand, thin and gray as a 
hollow jute husk. He prayed silently : 
“Tshwar, I........ T am calling you. We 

were given only four annas today. Tomorrow 
night there will be only muri * to eat 
not even a piece of: bread........ if we don’t 
get eight annas. Today I sat at Kalitola; I 
could not go to Goldighi. Is that why there 
was so little? Will you tell me where people 

ive the most that I may sit there? That 
Dayal Singh brought seventeen annas today- 
We don’t need so much. Twelve annas every 
day would be enough. Mother had a little fever 
teday. She could not eat much. Please heal 
her quickly. She cries so wondering what will 
happen to me if she dies. You will not let her 
die, will you? Who would lead me out to beg? 
Will you do good to those who give to us? Yes, 
I know you will make them happy; I too will 
remind you every day. Do you know we were 
almost struck by a motor today? Mother does. 
not hear well so I caught her by the hand and 
pulled her. Ishwar, will my eyes not get 
better? Will I never be able to see again? If 
I could see I would support Mother by selling 
papers like Mahadev (a little boy of the slums). 
‘Thope he will sell lots of papers tomorrow. For 
every rupee’s worth he gives us a pice you know. 
Ve is an old friend. We used to play together 
Deiri when I had eyes. I am very sleepy and 
cold. Today I went about a lot in the mud. 
Ishwar, again and again I bow to you, please 
make my mother well.” 

Slowly his head drooped. Wearily drawing 

his muddy wrapper more closely around him he 
lay down and instantly feel asleep. 


PoLASH 


The boy was about eleven years old. He 
was thin and frail with a delicate, sparkling face 
and bright eyes full of mischief. With the 
sleeves of his khaki shirt rolled up he was writing 





* A kind of puffed rice. 
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in his diary. Before him his History ook ae . 
e 


~ his Mathematics note-book lay open. 
secretly tried tò- write in his diary every day: 
But at the sound of his father’s shoes in ‘the 


wink ‘of an eye the diary was inside his desk’ 


among his tops and water-colours, knives, 


mar bles, and other miscellaneous possessions; the“ 


Mathematics note-book: had taken iis place. 
` Pulling at his tousled. curls and Spensionelly 
. blowing on the lantern he wrote : 


- Today we played ` a - match with the 
‘Gardanga School boys. 
1 challenged Dhiren. If‘I can beat him I shall 
be the Class Champion. The Mathematics 
teacher -is getting more devilish every day. 
Things are not going well. 
morning today to do all my home-work and he 
said, “You have: brought very little! ” Then 


ahe hit me over thë head again. I shall never. 
If Ihave to- 


“go again with all my sums done. 
stand up for it I will stand but why should: he 


beat me for nothing? All right, if it is wrong. 
to tell a lie, Mother told a fair one to Father 


today. He. asked, “ Have the buttons been sewn 
‘on my shirt?” She said, “ Yes.” 
Father went to bathe, she sewed them on in a 
hurry. I would certainly have told Father about 
her lie but alittle while before he had boxed my 
ears. Why? Hearing that I told’a lie that day 
weds... OW! she. beat me! All right, Father, 
you tell a. ie ‘yourself some day. I will 
certainly tell Mother. - en 248 


Is it my fault I lost that note-bcok and. 
pencil? What can I do? ‘They just get lost. 


. This time Father, when he gave me a new note- 
book said it had to last until summer vacation. 


All right, Bhagavan, but you know I don’t Jose , wai ales anise not ery ‘too Du. Whe wl 


note-books on purpose, and my handwriting is so 
big this one will be finished in a month. After 
that the teachers will only beat me. Will you 
tell Father for mie?., All right, Bhagavan, since 
» you are all-powerful, please punish my Mathe- 
matics teacher. -He slaps me and hits me over 
the head for eveiy little mistake in doing sums 
just because I am: not, strong. But I am not 
the whining kind that will run crying to the 
Headmaster and complain or bring a letter from 
home.. I am not complaining to you but: ‘because 
“you know everything anyway I can talk about 
‘it. Heal my little sister and make me-reason- 
able. I am very hungry; ‘today I won't write 
any more. 
‘head to your feet. 


2 


. He struck the diary lightly against his brow 
and put it into the desk. i 


I. beat Haren at tops.. 


It took me all 


Then when 


Again and again I toúch my fore- ; 
And’ Mother 
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SHEPHALI 

The n noon sunlight dazzled; the sky seemec 
stunned by its fierce brightness. In a little roo 
opening on to a’small verandah-roof a girl o: 
eleven. lay ill upon a teak bedstead. All the 
doors and windows.of the room were closed; only 
towards. the roof a door ‘stood ajar. A hot breezt 
was blowing and the potted flowers were dry 
On a clothesline dangled her father’s shirts anc 


. handkerchiefs, her mother’s red-bordered sari ans 


hér little brother’s jumpers. A kite was sitting 
beside a tub in a corner. ` 
The girl lay gazing toward the open. “door 

The gold .of her skin had turned to brass; hei 
lotus face. was as shrunken as a withered ‘leaf 
and her sparkling diamond eyes. had grown as 
tender aë the shephali... She had- heard. whai 
the doctor told her father in the doorway...... 
that sle could not live many more days. It hac 
not disturbed her very much;. she seemed ite 
have lost all power of feeling. Now and ‘agair 
tliat unbearable pain came into her chest anc 
- back. She was relieved when it past... - 

-' Near'the head of the. bed stood a table witt 
a thermometer, a watch, a bottle of medicine anc 
a glass arranged upon it. Slowly raising he 
head she looked at them and played a little wit} 
her long dry hair. Then she opened the ‘drawe: 
with her wasted hand and took out a note-bool 
bound in morocco: leather and a pretty blu 
pencil. Resting her chest upon a paw, she 
began -to write slowly : 

` When I die don’t ery overmuch. If you dc 
I will be angry. Mother, you love me more thar 
anyone elsé but it won’t do just to cry for me 
Spend. more time with Sonny instead, play witt 
him and love him. Because of me you aren" 
giving himn much attention now. And Father 


comfort, Mother if you do? You need not worry 
‘very much about. me because I have not know- 
ingly sinned and so surely I will go to Heaven 
Ishwar will keep me near him and happy. Bul 
I will never forget you and I will come and see 
you sometimes. If I can help you in, anything 
I will. To please me you must buy nice clothes 
‘for Sonny and take him out and give him good 
things to eat. And Mother, if you can, go anc 
seë Benu and Mini (her school friends of the 
same age and neighbourhood) once in a while. 
‘Mother, give my big doll, the one that 
Unéle, gave me, to Benu because. she is my ‘very 
best: ‘friend: and the little: doll that Father 
gave :me to Mini. She is my friend too. 
I have given Tultul (their 
white cockatoo) to you; you will take good care 
agf it. When Sonny gets bigger you can give it 


a 













‘to him. Tultul can say ‘toka’* nicely and 
Sonny prattles-‘Thulthul’ so sweetly. I am 
leaving all my books and playthings and my 
slate and pencil for Sonny. He.can already read 
a , little. 
gave me to Benu. Give. my red and silver 
pencil to Kanai (a young ‘servant of the family) 
and my sandalwood box: to Uncle. My note- 
books and pen and inkstand are: for Benu. She 
has given me so many sums and so many notes. 
ut this note-book is Father’s. Give each girl of 
my class one of my prize books and give to Mini 
my little picture book and match-boxes..- Give 
my paints and brushes to Manu (a little boy of 
her own age with whom she used to play) but 
don’t give him the pictures T have painted. You 
keep those: If he wants that little photo of 


me lots of nice pictures. 
to Sister Madhobi (the schoolmistress). : 


would: mend them for me. 
trunk to ‘Dada’? and my stone image of 
Mahadev to grandmother., I leave my ear- rings 
to Auntie (seventeen years.old) and my pink sari 
to Little Aunt (thirteen years old). To grand- 
father I give my clock. My neck-band is Benu’s 
and my bracelets are Mini’s. She loves me 
very much. Give my book of songs to. Benu’s 
elder brother. He used to bring lovely flowers 
to her for me. 

And Mother, please give half my clothes to 
poor girls. Don't forget that Khenti (the 
sweeper girl) must take four saris and two are 
for that mad girl who goes around picking up 
paper and rags from rubbish heaps if she comes. 





* For ‘khoka,’ the Bengali for ‘Sonny.’ 
t Bengali for elder brother. 
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SORROW OF FLOWERS 


Only give the big picture book you. 


mine you can let him have it: He has given, 4 
Give my sewing box . 
She, 
took so much trouble to teach me how to sew ': 
and when I tore my clothes during play she- 
Give my tablé and 
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Give whatever else there is to whoever wants it; 
only keep the Benares sari Uncle gave me if you 
want to. My biggest framed photo goes to 
Father and all the rest to you. Do you know, 
Mother, there are almost twelve rupees in my 


box? Í want five to go to the school poor fund 


and two to buy a red ball and a bottle of 
lozenges for Sonny. Give the rest as charity to 
beggars who come to the house. Don’t forget to: 
give Khenti a rupee. I can’t remember what 
else there is; I give it all to you. 

"When I have gone really do not cry very 
much. Think of your little girl as happy. What 
Ishwar does He does for the best. He is taking 
me to Him. Forgive me all the naughty things 
I have done and all the times I have disobeyed. 
Father, I ‘pranam’* you again and again; 
Mother, I touch my forehead-to your feet. I bow 
to the. ground before all of you. I will never ,. 
forget how much you have loved me. : 

. Just put lots of flowers around me when Pm 
dead and give a feast to all the little boys and 


‘girls of our slum. 


I am dying happily. As I lie I think of 
Pippa’s song. She was a little girl like me. 
“God’s in His Heaven— - 
All’s right with the world !” 
Almighty God, You are everyone’s Friend! 
I am going to You. With You I will want for 
nothing. Keep them well! ae 


The effort of writing had tited her weak 
hand. Slowly pushing the note-book under her 
pillow the girl closed her eyes and dropped back 


upon the white bed, picture-like. A gust of © 
wind, closed the door. Outside the sunlight 
burned. Everything was still...... a noon’ 
midnight. 





* The Indian greeting to elders by touching the fore- 
head to the dust. 
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"NEWSPAPER REPORTING . 


Professor. of Journalism. -at 


Goop ‘reporting is good ipai the: world 

over. There is no essential difference between 

good reporting on a metropolitan daily and good 

reporting for a community weekly in America. 

- Some of the best reporters the metropolitan press 

. ‘has today, began as-reporters on country Weekly 

newspapers. 

Wiliam P, Beazell, managing allor of the 

late New York World, recently wrote an article: 

for The Fourth Estate in which he showed that 

- neatly every one of the’ great galaxy of gifted 

"writers on the World began’as a reporter in some ` 
‘rural community.: ` 

They may all have been born’ newspaper. 

“ writers; but they had to write. ‘more or less 

than a million articles before they were made. 

(It may be noted here that all newspaper 


articles are called “stories”: in the United . 


States.) The lives of the newspaper ‘Writers, 
remind us of ‘the Longfellow stanzas : 


The heights by great men reached and kept’ 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, . 
Were ioiling upward: in the night. 


"Probably it was, years before anyone of 
them could ‘sit at his typewriter and create’ a 
story, without once stopping the play of his 


fingers on the keys, that was fit to go into the. 


é newspaper without being edited. 

Newspaper writing is one of the greatest 
of.the liberal arts. Like the painter, the writer 
must have the urge of the artist. He must be 
so deeply in. love with his art that he will be 
never so happy as when he is at it. As the 
artist is ceasclessly seeking to’ create loveliness 
.of line with his pencil and glory of color with 
his brush, so. the writer. will be forever trying 


‘ta set forth truth and beauty with the style of: 


his sentences and the*medium of his words. 

-», There is always time to do what one wants 
to-do. Even in &.country newspaper office the 
-~ young man who ‘is determined to be a good 
writer will be back at the office night after 
‘night, writing the same story again and again, 
- making it a little more vivid and colorful each 
time. That is how Lincoln wrote and rewrote 
a speech until not another word could be taken 
from it without détracting from its vigor or 


BY FREDERICK J: LAZELL, : 


the State Üniversity of. Iowa 


clouding its. ae "So ie ste the seco 
inaugural: and the Gettysburg address. 
Getting the. news ‘is easier, in the count 
town than in the. city. The country week 
reporter” knows éverything that. has happen 
is happening, atid “much that is about 


” happen. ‘If he is-a good - reporter he kno 


every -man~ and woman and: most of t 
-ehildrei in ‘his community. All of them gi 
“him news; but he does not expect them to bri 
it to his office. ‘He is out on the street, in thi 
places of business;-or at their- homes, to: ‘get 
His five senses: are always alert and 
has’ a ‘sixth’ Sense which tells him where ne 
stories are- ripening: ‘and: he knows just: whe 
where and. how they: Day be ‘gathered: Tk 
is the reporter’s art. ©. 

` A réporter should be saniilir ‘with t 
Kipling doggerel : 3 

j ï have six honest servi ng men 

They taught me all I know; 


` Their names arə what, and where, and skon 
.-And how; and why, and who. 


=. But’ he probably will arrange them in 
little different order, ——What, who, where, whe 
“how, ‘and why. What happened? To whe 
“did it happen? Where and when did it happe 
How did it happen? Why did it happen? 

All, or nearly all, of these six elements a 
always found in what is called the- straig 
news lead, or the summary lead, which is us 
‘for train wrecks, fires, accidents, crim: 
tragedies and other classes, of immediate nev 
which sometimes is called “ spot” news. 

The reporter-should be-sure to ask enou; 
questions to elicit all the information necessa 
to give adequate and detailed answers to eve 
one of these six questions. 
` .. Too many reporters fail here. They | 
not get all of the story. Sometimes they g 
only half of it. The reporter should diligent 
excavate all his sources of information un 
every one of these elements of the story is ful 
oa Ask a hundred questions, if nece 

sary, from, score of different persons, in ord 
to get ten facts. 

The relative psychological importance 
these £ Six elements should enable the reporter 


l A os a i ` NEWSPAPER 
‘deude which one of iheni shall be ised, as s the | 
opening sentence of -the story... _ : 
If the ‘person. concerned is. the most Smporte « 
ant man or womañ-in the comniunity. then the. 
“who ” element should be chosen as “the: opening - 
sentence.’ - i 
‘Tf burglars. blow. and ock. the bask, “the | 
“what” element naturally’ takes precedence. : 


If ‘an automobile: accident ‘happens: at a. 


culvert which has” repeatedly: been asked ‘to 
di fepäir, ‘the story may’ ‘properly begin- vith “the 
“ where” element. 
If the Rev. Father William J. Shannahan, . 
first saw the -hills of ‘Holy: Cross ‘in Dubuque 


‘county on St. Patrick's Day, fifty years. ago; - 


then the opening sentence might read:: .“ It 
was-on St. Patrick’s Day;;1875, at. 4- ‘o'clock . 
--in the morning that the .Rev. Williain’ Py 
~ Shannahan first came to this town, with a smile 
` upon his face-and a shamrock — in his- button- 
hole,” thus emphasizing the “when” element. 

‘If John Anderson and Olga: Peterson - say. 
goodbye. to their bright. ‘ambitions of going to 
college ` and getting. aùn education ‘before:.mar- 
riage, because they ‘want a home of their own 
near -or upon-the old farms so that they can 
give -daily help and comfort to „fhéir aged 
‘parents, there is a two-sided < ‘why ” elerhent - 
which ‚is more interesting than any othe. 


r 


REPORTING = To Ay 


et at 


. When. the opening sentence jus been written, 


; ie other elements should be treated in terse 


and vivid sentences, in the order of their relative - 
importance.’ Usually this can be done in. the 
first paragraph, -Put occasionally two are neces- . 
sary: It is an error to try. to" combine all six: 
of the elements ini one sentence. - That,-is some- 
“times done by inexperienced reporters;. but such’ - 
sentences . are cumbersome and obscure.: 

-Good reporting ‘results from close thinking ` 
-and incessant, practice. It is the foundation of 
alt good newspaper writing. The*good news- 
paper man, no matter what position he“may 
occupy, never ceases to be a good reporter. `. 
The ‘first. paragraph, or first and. second’ 
paragraphs containing all the news’ ‘elements, is - 
called_in’ newspaper language the “lead,” which 
is a ‘short namé_ for “introduction. If it is 
properly. written it may be the only portion of - 
the story used in case théte i is. a sudden rush of*- 
news or advertising. 

After the. léad comes: “the detailed Story. 
Beginning , with the news element of. most 
importance the reporter writes all-the interesting 
information he has been able to gather: regarding 
that -particular element, sometimes called a 
feature. In succeeding ‘paragraphs he takes up 
the. next most important feature, then the next 

andthe next, until the end. The last paragraph 


feature of the story. It should, therefore; "bẹ. is of the least importance and interest and if 


made the first sentence. 


the make-up man omits it for lack of space, the 


After the reporter has ‘adked all bis quiés-- reader misses but. little. 


tions and is certain that he has ‘all the. material 
to give adequate news treatment to every one 
of these six elements, he should weigh each one 
of them in his mental balances and decide -which 
shall: be chosen for the first, line of his story. 
- That can be done while he is walking back to 
the office. He should be particular to pack that 
first sentence so full of interesting information 
and important- fact that the first deck of the 
headline can be written from it. Often this can 
be done so that the first part of the headline 
can be written from the first six words of the 
story. That is good news ‘writing. . 

When the headline writer has to read half | 
way down tthe story to find :a fact: important 
enough for his headline, neither the reporter, 
nor the news editor -has done his work well. 
Stories which begin with such sentences as.“ at 
an early hour last evening while’ policeman 
Michael McGuire was carefully patrolling his 
beat. he observed a thin wisp of smoke issuing 
, irom the north-east’ window of- ‘the'third story 

of Oddfellows hall” are not good." They waste. 
valuable- newspaper space and they ‘weary. the 
reader, who‘is ssapateny | to know ‘what taipened: 


mE 


Each of these paragraphs should be written 
with the same attention to. relative interest. and 
importance as the first paragraph of the story, 
putting the most vivid and important fact con- 
cerning that particular feature in the first ` 
sentence of the paragraph. In this way the 
reader is lured, detail by detail, paragraph by . 
paragraph, to read the entire story. 

Sometimes there is a- narrative of what ' 
happened in the order of its happening as when 
a man folds his riapkin, gets up from the. break- ^ 
fast table, kisses his ‘wife goodbye, walks down 
town whistling. “ Remember,” and’ is struck by 
an auto and killed at a crossing. This is some- 
“times known as-a sequential-lead. >, 

- It is difficult to tse such -a lead without 
marring its effect by giving: the” ‘whole -story 
away in the headlines. The same -is“true «of ~- 
what is known as the “ suspended interest ” 
lead’ where the story: grows. more tragic with 
each succeeding paragraph until the climax. 
` Å recent story of this kind began with a 
paragraph narrating the marriage of a military. 
officer and a beautiful -girl.. 

in the next pene unpaid bills, including 
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the wedding bills, were weighing heavily upon 
the young husband’s mind. : 

In the third paragraph he asked his wife 
to go out for a walk. Then he wrote her a 
farewell note telling her he loved her more than 
he ever did; but. was going to kill himself. 
Then he took his army revolver and shot him- 
self. 

’ ‘The young wife. returned, saw her husband’s 
body, and shrieked for help. Then she read 
his note and grew strangely calm. 

She asked those present to leave her with 
him for a few moments. As soon as they were 
outside she shot herself with the same revolver 

.and fell at her husband’s side. 

Such leads are the direct antithesis of the 
news, or summary lead and are seldom used. 

Sometimes a story opens with a striking 


quotation, and occasionally with some witty 


remarks or pithy sentences, called epigrams. 
Sera the first paragraph begins with a 
it of nonsense; but only the expert reporter 
can handle it without making the reader 
indignantly impatient for him to get on with 
the story. As a rule people do not tarry for 
the sideshow ballyhoos when they are trying to 
get into the big tent. 

The artist with words will not fail to write 
for every issue of his paper little human interest 
stories of life and behavior—stories of success 
and failure, humor and pathos, cruelty and 
kindness, grief and joy, suffering and charity 
that he sees and hears every day. One of these 
stories, framed in a box at the top of a column 
on page one, may be worth more in human 
interest values than a column long story with 
a large head. These stories, done in the medium 
of words, are as truly artistic as the little 
pictures upon which the artists of pencil and 
brush are forever working. 

But what are human interest stories, and 
how does a reporter or an editor know what 
stories will interest his readers? | 

News is sometimes defined as the immediate, 
accurate and unbiased record of that which 
interests any group of the paper’s readers, and 
the best news as that which interests all the 
paper’s readers. r 

That is well enough as far as it goes, but 
in a sense it begs the question. What is that 
which interests the paper’s readers. In other 
words, what is reader interest? 

The psychologists say that the newspaper 
men do not know what interests their readers; 
they merely guess at it. The psychologists 
beleve that a great deal of scientific research 
is necessary before there-can be any assurance 
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that the stories which newspaper men believe 
to be full of reader interest really possess any’ 
interest. E i 

But the newspaper man has been doing two 
sorts .of research. One is pliysical, the othey 
psychological, He is able to classify the 
population of his community according to race, 
age, sex, occupation, habitation in town or 
country. He knows the statistics of the grade 
schools, the consolidated schools, the high 
schools, the colleges and he can name the" 
university graduates of his own community. 
He knows the sports groups, the religious groups, 
the political groups. He knows how many of 
his people of his community have bank accounts 
and how many have mortgages on their farms, 
their town homes, their automobiles. He knows 
the kind, character and value of all the products 
of the farms and factories. With the aid of 
these and similar classifications he believes him- 
self able to gauge reader interest very closely. 

But there is another way. It is possible to 
base nearly every good newspaper story upon 
one of the sides of a triangle representing 
economics, emotions, enjoyments. 

This triangle of the three E’s is constructed 
upon the sure knowledge that every human 
being is interested in problems of the purse, 
problems of.the heart, problems of how to get 
the most out of life. 

Stories based upon the economic side of 
this triangle work are problems of personal 
efficiency, group organization, individual and 
collective ambition, effort, ahcievement, compen- 
sation. The story tells how one person worked 


out some one of the problems, but the reader 


sees in it the solution, or the attempted solution 
of his own similar problem. Material progress, 
resulting in greater convenience, comfort and 
culture for the state, the community, and the 
home have a place on this side-of the triangle 
So does news of farms, markets, capital and 
labor, all the news of industry and commerce. 

_ Grouped along the emotional side of the 
triangle are the news stories which deal with 
the infinite manifestations of love and affection. 
Many show the virtues emanating from a heart 
that is sound and sweet, such as pity, charity, 
kindness to children, to animals, respect for the 
aged, love of family and friends, constancy and 
vicarious sacrifice, a love that finds fruition at 
the altar or a greater love that endureth all 
things, even renunciation. 

Other stories of this class present painful, 
but nevertheless truthful pictures of the vices 
and crimes that result when desire has been 
thwarted, when love has been spurned, or when 





it has given place to passion, to hate, or to 
- revenge. i 
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Stories in the society pages portray 
pinnacles of bliss bathed in a rosy and golden 
light. But other pages may have other kinds 
of stories fully- equal in reader interest. They 
tell of sex emotion uncontrolled, leading to 
degradation, despair, infamy, sometimes to 
death. They are gathered in the divorce court, 
the criminal court, at the hospital, sometimes 
at the `coroner’s inquest. Many of them are 
stories of the life in which every reader has a 
part, problems which he, more or less success- 
fully, has tried to solve. Im them the truth, 
told with the simplicity and beauty of great 
art, is a force for good and not for evil. There- 
fore such stories properly find a place in the 
newspaper. There is no reason why they should 
be kept out. : 


Indeed, these crime stories should be 
evaluated in exactly the same way as other news. 
The prominence of the person, the magnitude 
of the event, the proximity of the place and the 
time, the unusual character of the how and 


- especially the psychology of the answerable or 


unanswerable why. There is no reason why 
this class of stories should have a different unit 
of measurement. They should be neither under- 
played nor overplayed. Some sensational news- 
papers have gone too far in one direction, and 
some sentimentalists have counselled omitting 
them, or burying them, saying that they are 
provocative of crime. But no definite evidence 
has yet been advanced to support such an argu- 
ment. i ' 
Stories of disasters, accidents, and some 
classes of crimes have the same psychological 
base because they arouse our emotions of pity, 


- sympathy, horror, or indignation, stimulating 


us to work of relief, or arousing us to demands 
of punishment. All of them present problems in 
what would have been our own behavior had 
we been victims or survivors of the disaster. 
They have great reader interest, but it is not 
so universal as that of the emotional stories in 
which sex is a factor. 

The third side of this news triangle might 
be called Aesthetics, but is more correctly desig- 
nated enjoyment. It includes stories of human 
behavior during hours of avocation and periods 
of vacation. The refined sorts of pleasure such 
as the love of beauty, the pursuit of knowledge, 
the devotion to religion find a place here, but 
so do stories of summer camps, of automobile 
or steamship tours. Enjoyment includes base- 
ball and the fifty-seven other varieties of sports, 
including hunting and fishing. The groups of 
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persons which can thrill with a sense of triumph 


_ in these sports, imagining themselves to be quite 


as expert as the players, is very large. Hence 
the reader interest—and hence the large space 
given. to them in the newspapers. 


Some newspaper men with long experience, 
or with talent approaching genius, or with both, 
have an almost uncanny sense of reader interest 
inherent in the copy before them. Their 
decisions are prompt and certain. The average 
newspaper man is neither so sure nor so swift. 
It will pay him to make the survey of his 
groups and to analyse the reader interest of his 
stories along the lines here laid down. 

Whatever style or method the reporter may 
employ, there are some essential requirements _ 
which he may not ignore. Every sentence of his 
story must be grammatically as well as factually 
correct. He must tell enough to make his story 
truthful and impartial. This is especially the 
case with political or other controversial meet- 
ings. The reporter’s story should leave at least 
as truthful and complete a picture in the mind of 
the reader as the reader would have obtained 
had he attended the meeting. The reporter is 
the eyes for those who did not see and the ears 
for those not present to hear. He must be © 
honest with his reader. Reporters who write 
news.on the bias, presenting their opinions of 
what was said or done, rather than what actually 
was said or done are a discredit to an honorable 
profession. The plane for the newspaper's 
opinion is in the editorial columns. The reader 
expects it there. 

Accuracy, terseness were the Pulitzer watch- 
words. They are good always. By accuracy 
is here meant that accuracy which tells the 
whole truth. 

A word about terseness. The reporter 
should leave involved sentences to the savants, 
polysyllabic words to the scientists, long rounded 
periods to the political spellbinders. It is his 
duty to write his story in words that his readers 
will understand. Let him use brief sentences, 
not more than once in a paragraph exceeding 
fifteen words. Make them vivid. Employ no 
unnecessary word. Sentences should be so lucid 
that the reader of average intelligence not only 
can get the exact meaning, but cannot fail to 
get it. a 

Make the paragraphs short. Stories -in 
some community weeklies contain paragraphs 
sixty lines long. Five to ten lines would be far 
better. Let each sentence present one idea and 
begin a new paragraph for every new angle of 
the story. For examples read Abraham Lincoln, 
John Bunyan, Victor Hugo. 


THE LOST JEWEL 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


_My boat had been moored near the dilapidated 


bathing steps leading down into the river. 

. The sun had set. The boatmen was saying 
his evening prayers on the upper deck, the 
picture of his devotions being silhouetted against 
the glowing sky as he rose after each prostra- 
tion. The changing colours reflected from the 
unruffied surface of the river melted one into the 


7 other as I looked on, becoming dulled from 


i 


golden to steely lustre. , 
As I sat all alone on one of those steps, which 
belonged to the old ruin of a building standing 


- near the river bank, with its sagging halconies 


and broken shutters, a dewy gloom closed in 
about me to the shrilling of ‘cicadas from the 
thickets around, and my dry eyes were on the 
point of getting moist, when I was startled into 
a shiver from head to foot by a hollow voice 
from behind asking: “Where may you be 
coming from, sir?” 

I turned my head to find the wasted figure 
of a man, clearly not one of fortune’s favourites, 
standing -a few steps above me.. He had a 
starved, cadaverous look, and wore an oil-stained 
office coat of endi-silk on top of his not over- 
clean dhott, appearing to have just left his place 
of work, and seemingly content, in place of the 
more substantial refreshment he so obviously 
needed, with a breath of river-side air. ` He 
came down and sat on the same step with me. 
I am from Ranchi,” I informed him in reply to 
his question. 

“ And what is your occupation ? ” 

“T am a merchant.” 

“ Dealing in RR: - 

“ Myrobalans, silk-cocoons and timber.” 

“May I know your name ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation I gave him a 
name which was not mine. Even that, however, 
did not satisfy his insatiable curiosity. 

“ But what brings you here ? ” he continued. 

“ Change of air,” I said. 

This surprised him into protest. “ Well, 
sir,” he exclaimed, “I have been imbibing the 
air of this place, together with an average of 
fifteen grains of quinine a day, for nearly six 
years now, but I cannot say I have got any good 
out of it!” 

“You will admit, at least,” I rejoined, 





~“ chief,— in his home. 


smiling, “that the change from Ranchil air is 
pot inconsiderable.” ` 

“ No doubt, no doubt, —but whereabouts do 
you intend to put up here ? ” 

“ There,” I said, indicating the tumble-down 
-building behind us. 

The man must have suspected that I had 
got scent of hidden treasure buried by some 
former occupant of.the house. Anyhow, he 
raised no objection; but proceeded to tell me, at 
length, a story of what, he said, had happened 
in that haunted house some fifteen years ago; 


‘and, as his cavernous eyes glittered beneath his 


bald pate with an unnatural glare, he put me in 
mind of Coleridge’s ancient mariner. — It 
appeared he was the local Schoolmaster. 

The boatman, having finished his prayers, 
was out of view, busy with his cooking. In the 
last rays of the fading glow the desolate house 
above the bathing steps stood shimmering like a 
ghost of its former self. The schoolmaster went 
on with his story. = 


About ten years before I came to this village 
& man named Phani-bhusan Saha used to live in 
this house. He had come’into the property and 
business of his childless uncle, Durga-mohan. 
But the modern spirit had got hold of him. He 
had been through a college course: he walked 
into English business houses with his shoes on : 
he spoke in correct English with the Burra 
Sahebs. ` I need hardly tell you that he could 


` expect no favours from these, for they would 


see at a glance that he was of new Bengal. 

Then again he had another source of mis- 
He had married Beauty, 
so that his college learning and his pretty wife, 
between them, played havoc with the good old 
ways; so much so, that in case of illness the 
government Assistant Surgeon used to be called 
in, and all the rest of their household expenses 
were on the same increased scale. 

You, sir, are doubtless married, so it is 
superfluous to tell you that womenkind usually 
like their mangoes green and their husbands 
hard. The unfortunate man who is deprived of 
his wife’s love does not necessarily lack riches 





l. Ranchi is well-known for its salubrious climate. 
—Tr. 
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or good looks ; it is because he suffers from too 
much mildness. ; . 
l If you ask me-why this should be so, J happen 
to have thought a great deal about the matter. 
No creature can be happy without scope for the 
exercise of its special inclinations and capacities. 
The deer seeks a hard-wood tree on which to rub 
its horns, it takes no pleasure in butting at a 
banana stem. Ever since separate sexes were 
sreated, the woman has had to cultivate special 
arts for taming wild and wayward man. With 
a man already subdued, poor woman has nothing 
left to do, and all her weapons, inherited from 
her mother and grandmothers and kept service- 
able through long ages, lie heavy on her as a 
useless burden. 


The woman wants to win man’s love by 
her own power and skill. The submissive 
husband, who stands ready conquered, is un- 
fortunate indeed, and so is his wife ! 

Under modern, civilized education man, by 
losing his grand, God-given barbarity, has 
loosened the bonds of marriage. Our hapless 
Phani-bhusan had emerged from this civilizing 
machine as the mildest of men, so that neither 
with his business, nor with his wife, did he make 
a stiecess of his life. 

Phani-bhusan’s wife, Mani-malika,2 got her 
caresses without the asking, her Dacca sarees 
without shedding tears, her gold bangles without 
kaving to go.into a fit of sulks, wherefore her 


woman’s nature, and with it her faculty of love, 


lay fallow. For there was only ‘take’ and no 
“ give? Her mild and silly husband thought that 
giving was the best means of securing a return, 
— and so went hopelessly astray ! 

In the result Mani-malika came to look 
upon her husband as a machine for the supply 
of sarees and bangles,—so efficient that even 


the trouble of keeping it oiled was not required. 


of her. 

Phani’s paternal home was in another 
village, but his uncle’s business centre having 
been in this place, it was here that he had to 
spend most of his time. Though he had lost his 
mother, there were aunts and sundry relatives 
living in his home. But as he had not married 
his pretty wife for the benefit of these. other 
members of his household, he had brought her 
with him to this mansion here. There is, how- 





2. Phani. means a hooded snake; Phani-bhusan, its 
ornament. Mani means a jewel; Mani-malika, a garland 
» of jewels. There is an Indian tradition that the snake 
carries a jewel of great value within its hood and, if by 
any mischance that is lost, it hunts about, distracted, till 
the jewel is recovered. An indistinct allusion to this 
tradition runs through the story.—Tr. 
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ever, a difference between a wife and other pro- 
perties: she cannot be made one’s own by 
simply acquiring her and keeping her in personal 
custody. 

Mani was not a talkative woman: she did 
not mix much with the neighbours’ wives : she 
did not invite the neighbours on festive occasions. 
Nothing, was ever wasted in her hands,—except, 
perhaps, her husband’s caresses, every gift 
received’ had been carefully stored up. The 
strange part of it was, that no waste was visible 
even in her youth and beauty. People used to 
say she looked as girlish at twenty-four as 
when she was fourteen. Those whose hearts are 
made of ice, who have not to withstand the 
scorching of love, can thus keep themselves 
fresh through the years. 


A tree luxuriating in foliage is devoid of 
fruit, and Providence had not given Mani-malika 
a child. That is to say, Mani had never received _ 
any gift that she could prize beyond the jewels 
locked in her strong box-— that could, like the 
mellow sunshine of Spring, melt her ice-bound 
heart to stream forth over her household. 

But she did not disdain hard work. Rather 
she grudged the payment of wages for work she 
could do herself. She had no anxieties about 
loved ones, no worries over others’ difficulties, 
but only her own work and the care of her own 
valuables, so that, well established in peace and 
health and growing prosperity, she herself was 
never sick or sorry. 

Most husbands would have thought this 
good enough, nay, rarely fortunate. One is not 
reminded of the small of one’s back unless one 
has lumbago. A wife who keeps thrusting her 
existence on her husband by the constant 
demands of her love, amounts to a malady of 
the whole household. An excess of devotion to 
the husband may be a thing to glory in for the 
wife, but it is troublesome to bear up against for 
the husband himself,—at least, that is my > 
opinion. 

Just consider, my dear sir. Is it a man’s 
business to be continually weighing and measur- 
ing how much of his wife’s love he has managed 
to capture, and how much has escaped him ? 
Let the wife look after her affairs, the husband 
after his—-that is broadly my idea of how a 
household should be run. How much is to be 
understood from what is implied, how much 
remains wanting in what is expressed, how big 
in reality is that which looks small,—God has 
not given man enough of-understanding to com- 
prehend these subtleties of love, ‘nor is it 
necessary. : OS E 

Women, no doubt, are for ever calculating 
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the slightest ups and downs in men’s love. They 
separate the tone from the words, they extract its 
real meaning from the hint. That is became the 
love of man is their main support — their capital 
in the business of life. If they can but set their 
sails according to the blowing of the wind of 
men’s inclinations they are sure of a safe cross- 
ing. And se a love-meter has been placed in the 
heart of woman, — not in man’s. 


I do not blame the Creator, — He had made 
the difference between man and woman 
advisedly wide ; but civilization is busy bridging 
it over. Women are becoming manly, men are 
becoming womanly. It is now hardly possible 
to be certain beforehand whether one is marry- 
ing a man or a woman, and so both bride and 
groom remain all of a tremble ! 


Perhaps I bore you, sir. But I live here 
all alone, you see, banished from wife and home. 
As such distant onlooker, deep thoughts about 
domestic life rise in my mind; but they are not 
such as I can discuss with my pupils. So I 
take this opportunity to lay them before you, 
in the hope that you will cogitate over them at 
leisure. 


The long and short of it was, that though 
the household cookery was quite eatable, there 
was an uneasiness of the I-know-not-what kind 
in Phani’s heart. The wife had no fault, she 
did nothing wrong, yet the husband was un- 


happy. Realising the emptiness within his con- | 


sort’s breast, Phani tried to’ fill it up with gold 
and jewels, but they merely found their way 
into her strong box, while a void remained where 
her heart should have been. Unele Durga- 
mohan had not been so squeamish in his under- 
standing of love; he did not ask for it so deli- 
cately, nor pay for it so highly, and yet he 
received it in full measure from his helpmate. 

To be a successful business man one should 
not be too much of a gentleman, and to be an 
effective husband one must be more or less a 
barbarian,—this much I can confidently ask you 
to take from me. 


At this point'a pack of jackals yelped out 
from a thicket near by, as though in derisive 
laughter, either at the marital philosophy pro- 
pounded by the schoolmaster, or at the plight 
of the over-civilized Phani-bhusan as disclosed 
by him. This put a stop to the even flow of 
his narrative for a few minutes. When their 
humorous ,outburst subsided, leaving land and 
water in a silence that seemed even more intense 
than before, the schoolmaster, fixing his weird 
stare on me, continued his story. 
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All of a sudden some kind of crisis came 
about in Phani-bhusan’s varied and widely- 
ramified business. What exactly happened is 
keyond a simple man like me to explain, or even 
to understand. To put it in a nutshell, it had 
become, for some temporary reason, difficult for 
him to keep up his credit. Had he been ‘able, 
even for a few days, to produce a large sum in 
cash, and flash it through the market, he could 
have tided it over, and carried on his business, 
as before, full sail before the wind. 


But to get so much cash immediately in 
hand was not so easy. If he had tried to borrow 
it from the local merchants, that might have 
given rise to rumours imperilling his credit still 
further. On the other hand, it was no use 
trying to raise it from outsiders without docu- 
ments of security, which, again, could not but 
have entailed the publicity he wished to avoid. 
The pledging of gold and jewellery seemed to 
be the best way to get the money with due 
despatch and secrecy. 

Phani- went over to Mani-malika. But he 

was not the man who could go as sbnply and 
naturally as a husband should go to a wife. It 
was his misfortune that he loved her as the hero 
of a novel loves the heroine, with a love which 
has to tread warily, to speak diffidently —a love 
that, for all its strength, is like the attraction 
of Sun and Earth which keeps a large distance 
between them. 
And yet, when hard pressed, even the hero. 
has to broach the subject of money, of notes of 
hand and bills of exchange, to his beloved; but 
his voice trembles, his words falter, and a plain 
and simple business proposition becomes blurred. 
into complexity by emotion, as well as by a false 
notion of honour. So the unfortunate Phani- 
bhusan was unable to say straight out : “ I want. 
your ornaments, let me have them.” 

He did say so in effect, but he said it weakly. 

When Mani, with her face set hard, answered 
neither yes nor no, he was grievously hurt, 
but did not hurt back, for he had no trace: 
of rude virility in him. Where he should have 
taken forcefully, he did not even care to show 
how much he was wounded. In the realm of 
love force could not be allowed entry—that was 
the way he seemed to look at it. 
__ In fine, disdaining in the pride of his high. 
ideals to touch the ornaments of his unwilling 
wife, he went off to Calcutta to try other means. 
of raising the money. 

Ordinarily, in a worldly sense, the wife 
knows the husband much better than the 
husband knows the wife. But if the husband 
happens to be a subtle personality, the whole of 
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it may not fall within the field of the wife’s 
microscope. Anyhow, our. Phani-bhusan’s wife 
did not understand him truly. The modern man 
has travelled-beyond the reach of the untutored 
skill traditionally handed down from woman to 
woman. He has become as mysterious as 
woman herself, and can no longer be definitely 
placed in one or other of the usual categories : 
fool, blind, or barbarian. - 

So Mani-malika sent for her chief minister, 
Madhu-sudan,—a distant cousin of hers, belong- 
ing to the same village,—who had been given 
some post in Phani’s business establishment. 
He was not the kind of person to get on by merit, 
so he had to earn his salary, as well as occasional 
extras, by dint of his relationship. She told him 
all, ending with the query : “ Now, what d’you 
advise me to do?” 

Madhu wagged his head sagely, as much as 
to say that things did not-look at all well. To 
the worldly-wise things never do look well. 
“The Master wont get that money,” he pro- 
nounced at length. “In the end it’s your orna- 
ments that'll be laid hold of.” 

According to Mani’s own notion of men and 
things, the first conclusion seemed quite likely, 
and the second inevitable. Her anxiety became 
uncontrollable. Child she never had, and as for 
husband, there he was, but he did not count,— 
so the very thought that her hoard of jewellery 
which, like her own offspring, was, growing up 
under her fostering care,—-no more idea, but 
tangibly gold or precious stone, definitely belong- 
ing to her breast, neck or head— should be 
swallowed up at.one swoop in the bottomless 
pit of her husband’s shadowy liabilities, made 
her blood run cold. “ What, then, should I do ?” 
was her next question. 

“Better hurry over to your father’s place, 
and keep the ornaments with him,” suggested 
the sapient cousin, for a brilliant.idea had struck 
him whereby part, if not most, of the treasure 

might come his way. 
| Mani-malika agreed to it at once. 


Here there was a pause of hesitation, 
punctuated by the gathering gloom around us, 
after which the schodlmaster found and took up 
‘the thread of his story. 


At the height of the July rains, a boat came 
‘up at dusk, and was moored by these steps, tied 
to that very post. And in the deep darkness of 
‘the next cloud-hidden dawn, through the croak- 


ing of the sleepless frogs, came Mani, swathed’ 


from head to foot in a mantle of thick cloth, 
cand boarded the boat. 
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Madhu, who had been asleep inside, was 
awakened by her entry and said: “Pass me 
the jewel box, I’ll take care of it.” 

“There’s plenty of time for that,” replied 
Mani. 

The boat cast off, and rapidly swept along 
the turbulent current. 
` Mani had spent the night in fastening her 
ornaments all over her head, neck and limbs, 
from top to toe. She was afraid of carrying 
them in a box, for that could be so easily taken 
away from her. As it was, no one but her 
murderer could get hold of them. 


Madhu was taken aback when he found 
that she had no box with her, — at first unable 
to guess that her body itself was the repository 
of that which she valued more than life. Mani- 
malika did not understand Phani-bhusan, it is 
true, but her understanding of her cousin was 
complete. : 

Before leaving, Madhu had written a letter 
to Phani-bhusan’s confidential clerk to say that 
he was escorting the Mistress to her father’s 
home. This old clerk had been with them since 
Phani’s father’s time. He was greatly per- 
turbed and annoyed at this escapade, and wrote 
off to his master, not very grammatically 
perhaps, but clearly enough for all that, to say 
that it was not worthy of a wise husband to 
allow so much liberty to his spouse. 

Phani understood well enough what must 
have been passing through Mani’s mind. It 
grieved him most to think that, after he had 
uncomplainingly taken on himself all the trouble 
and indignity of raising money from outsiders, 
rather than put the least pressure on his wife, he 
should still be thus mistrusted; that, after. all 
these years they had lived together, his Mani 
should know him so little! Where he should 
have waxed wroth, he simply nursed a grievance. 
It is for the man to flare up like a forest fire 
at the least provocation, for the woman to 
shower tears like July rain with no reason at 
all,— but those days are gone. Phani-bhusan 
not only wrote no letter of protest, but further 
swore to himself that he would never allude to 
his wifes ornaments again.— What a dire 
punishment for her ! 

When, about ten days later, he managed 
to raise the money he required, and got out of 
his difficulties, Phani came back home. He 
imagined that by this time Mani. must have 
returned from her father’s, leaving her ornaments 
in his custody. When the luckless supplicant 
of the other day now returned to his wife, 
gloriously triumphant, how shamed, —- perhaps 
penitent, — she would feel ; this was the thought 
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uppermost in his mind, as Phani at length stood 
before the door of their bedroom. Ri 

He found the door closed and locked. 
When, after breaking the padlock, he made his 
way in, he found the room empty. The lid of 
the strong box in a corner lay open, with no 
trace of any ornaments inside. i 

Phani reeled under the shock y love and 
business, alike, became for him, from that 
moment, bereft of all meaning. From the cage, 
on each golden bar of which he had spent his 
very life, the bird had flown. What now was 
left for him to deck with the rubies of his heart’s 
blood, the pearls of his tears? Phani fain would 
have flung away from his mind, in disdain, all 
attachment for this cage with which the whole 
of his past life had become so entangled. f 

Anyhow, Phani-bhusan did not feel like 
sending after his wife. Let her return if and 
when she wishes, he decided. But the old clerk 
would not hear of it. “ We must at least try to 
get news of the Mistress,” said he. “How can 
we sit quiet over her unaccountable delay ?” 
` With which he sent off a messenger to her 
- father’s village. The man came back to report 
that neither Mani-malika nor Madhu-sedan had 

arrived there. 

Then there was a regular hue and cry. 
Men were despatched along both sides of the 
river, making enquiries as they went. The 
police were set on Madhu’s trail. But no one 

could say what boat it was, who was the boat- 
man, or which route it had taken. _ 

All hope lost; Phani-bhusan, one evening, 
went into his empty bedroom. It was the 
Janmashtami3 and, as is usual at that season, 
it was raining incessantly. A fair was being 
‘held on the outskirts of the village in connexion 
_ with the festival, and a jatra4 was going on. At 

that window over there, the shutter of which is 
now hanging askew on its only remaining hinge, 
Phani was seated alone in the darkness, oblivious 
alike of the moist wind, the driven rain-drops, 
the distant sounds of singing, that were coming 
into the room. 

On the wall were a couple of lithographs of 
Lakshmi and Saraswati. Over a clothes-horse 
hung a muslin saree crinkled ready for wear. 
By the bed-side was a small table with a box 
of pan6 made by Mani herself, now dried up. 
In a glass case were arranged the playthings of 
Mani’s childhood,— dolls, sea-shells, cut-glass 





8. Krishna’s birth-day. 

4, An operatic play concerned with some episode 
or other in Krishna’s life. 

5. .The goddesses of Prosperity and Learning. 

6. Spices wrapped in betel leaf. 4 2 
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bottles, coloured glass curiosities, and even 
empty ornamental soap-boxes, everything care-. 
fully put away. Her favourite little domed 
night-lamp, which she used to fill and light with 
her own hands, now reposed darkly in its niche, 
a silent witness of the last scene before Mani’s 
departure. The unuttered wail of these lifeless 
objects seemed to make of the bedroom a verit- 
able chamber of death. “Come back,- my. 
Mani!” cried Phani’s heart. ‘Come back to 
all that were your own, and, with your ever- 
youthful beauty, give them life.” 

Some time at dead of night the patter of the 
rain and the sound of singing came to a stop, 
with Phani-bhusan remaining seated as he had 
been by the window. The impenetrable, illimit- 
able darkness outside appeared like the tower- 
ing gateway of the realm of Death, at which if 
the agonised call of his stricken soul went forth, 
she who seemed forever lost might yet show her- 
self to him for a moment,—like just one streak 
of gold on the inky blackness of that adamantine 
touchstone. 

Suddenly on his ears fell a clatter, like hard 
footsteps, mingled with a tinkle as of a woman’s 
ornaments. It seemed to him that the sound 
was coming up. from the riverside towards the 
house. But the murky waters of the river, 
merged in the blackness of the cloudy night, 
were not visible to him. Filled with the glad- 
ness of hope, Phani’s eager gaze repeatedly tried 
to pierce or push through the darkness—but his 
straining heart and eyes could discern nothing, 
for all their pains. The more he peered, the 
darker it seemed to grow, the more shadowy did 
all the world become. Nature herself, as if re- 
senting an intruder into her domain of deadl 
night, seemed to draw the curtains closer. f 

The sound approached nearer and nearer, 
up the flight of steps, over the intervening gravel 


path, till it came to an end at the front door, 


which happened to be locked, as the dour-keeper 
had gone on leave to the fair. Then the closed 
door rattled to the same kind of hard knocking 
intermingled with the same metallic jingle. 

Phani could contain himself ne longer. 
Passing down the dark staircase, and through 
the unlighted corridor below, he arrived at the 
door. It had been padlocked from the outside. 
And as he shook it with all his might and main, 
his effort and. the noise it made, awoke him. 

He found himself bathed in perspiration, his 
hands and feet icy cold, his heart fluttering like 
a lamp on the point of flickering out. His dreant 
at an end, no sound was now heard outside 
except the heavy pattering of the. rain, through 
which came the shrill voices of the boy per- 
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formers, singing in a mode? appropriate to the 
dawn. >: Se ch 

Though it was only a dream, Phani had 
felt it to be so vivid, so real, he could not get 
rid of the feeling that he had missed, by a hair’s 
breadth, some wonderful accomplishmert of his 
most cherished, yet hopeless, desire. The distant 
strains of music that fell on his ears seemed to 
be telling him that the waking world was the 
dream,—in it was all the falsity. 

The next evening there was to be another 
performance of the jætra and the door-keeper 
had leave to go, as before. This time Phani- 
bhusan told him to keep the front door unlocked 
“That would hardly be safe,” the man objected. 
“There are so many strange people about, for 
the fair.” But Phani persisted in his order. 
“ Then let me stay on guard,” suggested the loyal 
door-keeper. ‘No, no, I will not keep you from 
the jatra!” insisted Phani. The man did not 
know what to make of it. 

After nightfall Phani put out the lights and 
went and sat in his chair by the window. 
Heavy-laden clouds covered the sky, and all 
around there reigned a deep silence, as of some. 
anxious expectancy, which even the tireless 
croaking of the frogs and the shrill quavering of 
the jatra songs seemed unable to break, but 
merely served to make more uncanny. Again, 
at some point in the night, all these noises sud- 
denly died down, and a heavier pall descended 
over the darkness of the night. The time had 
evidently come. 

As had happened the night before, that same 
clattering and jingling sound arose outside. 
But Phani did not turn his eyes towards the 
river, he was afraid lest any premature ges- 
ture on his part should spoil the fulfilment of his 
supreme longing, lest his very impatience should 
paralyse and nullify his final effort. He reined 
in his straining body by sheer exertion of. will, 
keeping it glued to the chair like a wooden 
image. 

Like last night, the sound came up the 
bathing steps towards the house, and this time 
it passed through the open door. He could hear 
it coming up, round and round the spiral stairs 
leading to the inner apartments. He could 
hardly stay quiet any longer. His heart tossed 
within his breast like a boat in a storm; he 
could scarcely breathe. The sound came past 
the landing, on through the verandah leading 
to the bedroom, and there, just outside his door, 




































7. Different modes of Indian music are considered 
to be specially appropriate to different times of the day, 
or seasons of the year—-Tr. : 


it came to a stop. It had now but to cross the 
threshold. ; 

Phani’s pent up yearning broke out in a 
torrent. He sprang from his chair and rushed 
to the door with a wild, agonised cry of “Mani!” 
that made the window panes rattle. At this he 
awoke, to find again nothing but the croaking 
of the frogs and the tired voices of the boy 
performers ringing in his ears. He struck his 
forehead in despair. 

The next day the fair broke up. The shop- 
keepers and jatra party wended their respective 
ways back home. Phani spent the day fasting. 
He gave the order that in the evening no one 
but himself was to remain in the house. The 
servants could only come to the conclusion that 
the Master was engaged in some kind of secret 
magical rite. 

This evening there were patches of clear 
sky to be seen, in which the stars were shining 
brightly through the rain-washed air. The 
moon, long past the full, would rise much later 
With the end of the fair, the villagers were 
sleeping off the weariness after their last two 
wakeful nights, and no boats were to be seen 
on the river. 

Phani was in his seat by that window of 
‘the now empty house, with his head thrown 
over the back of the chair, locking up at the 
stars. He was thinking of the days when, at 
the age of nineteen, he was still in college, and 
how he used, of an evening, to lie on his back 
on the lawn of the square near by, his arms 
folded under his head, gazing at these same 
everlasting stars, as he dwelt in his mind on the 
girlish face of Mani, in her first youth, sitting 
alone by the window of her father’s village 
bome. How sweet was this occasional separa- 
tion of those days, how his heart would dance 
with the sparkling stars, at the prospect of their 
next meeting, to the mode of some Spring melody 
with a long-drawn rhythm. And now those 
same stars only wrote on the firmament with 
letters of fire: The world is vanity. 

As he looked on, the stars were obliterated. 
A -darkness crept up from below, a darkness 
rolled down from above, ‘and the two met’ like 
the closing of eye-lids. ` But to-night Phani was 
calm. For he felt that now the time for his 
expectation to come true had arrived, that death 
would at last reveal its secret to the vigilant 
devotee. , 

As before, the sound began to mount up 
the bathing steps. Phani closed his eyes, and 
settled himself down in his seat in the pose 
of meditation. The sound entered, as last time, 
through the unguarded front door; came up 


round and round the spiral steps; slowly passed 
through the long verandah; and stopped for a 


moment outside the bedroom. 


Phani-bhusan thrilled all over, but to-night 
he would not open his eyes till the very end. 
The sound then continued over the threshold of 
his open door into the room. The crinkled 
saree on the clothes-horse, the night-lamp in 
the niche, the box of pan on the bed-side table, 
the toy-miscellany in the glass case-—at each 
of these, it made little halts; and finally it 
came up quite close to Phani’s chair. i 

Then only did Phani-bhusan opeń his eyes 


-to see, in the light of the risen crescent moon, 


streaming in through the window, a skeleton 
standing right in front of him. It had rings on 
every one of its fingers, bracelets on its wrists, 
bangles on its upper arms, anklets over its feet, 
a necklace round its neck, and a chain with a 
pendant crowning its head,—in a word, every 
bone was glittering with gems set in gold. 
They all hung loosely, somehow kept in their 
places. 

But the most awful part of it was, that 
the eyes in the sockets of the skull were living 
eyes,—the same large, black eyes, with their 
heavy eyelashes, their moist brightness, their 
steadfast, passionless look, as of old. Eighteen 


years ago, on his brilliantly lighted wedding 
night, amidst the music of the festive pipes, . 


the wondrous eyes that had looked at Phani 


_at the moment of the auspicious vision’ he 


now saw fixed on him by the gleam of the 
waning moom of a rainy midnight, and their 
gaze chilled him to the marrow. He stared 


. at them, in turn, with a glassy look, as of a 


corpse. 
The skeleton beckoned to him with its 
right hand, the jewels on its fingers flashing out. 
Phani rose like an automaton. The skeleton 
went towards the door, its bones clattering, its 
ornaments jingling, at every step. Phani 
followed. They went thus along the verandah, 
round and round down the spiral.steps in the 
darkness, through the unlighted corridor down- 
stairs, and passed out of the building on to the 





8. The “auspicious vision” is a part-of the wedding 
ceremony in which the Bride and Bridegroom take a 
look at each other, temporarily screened off from public 
view.—-Tr. . ; 
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garden path leading to the bathing steps, the 
gravel making a crunching noise as the bony feet 
cf the skeleton passed over it. The scanty 
moonbeams could not find their way past the 
thick foliage of the trees, and through a dense 
shadow lit by the fitful twinkle of fireflies, they 
came at length to the landing on the river. 

The skeleton then began to descend the 
steps up which it had come, one by one 
with hard, unhesitating footfalls. On the racing 
current’ of the brimming river before them 
glimmered a thin streak of reflected moon- 
light. Into the river stepped the skeleton 
and with it Phani also placed his foot on the 
first step under water. At its cold touch Phani 
awoke. 

There was, he found, no one before him, 
showing the way,— only, on the opposite bank. 
a row of trees stood sentinal, with the moon 
over them looking on in blank amazement. 
Repeated shivers went through and through him 
as his trembling feet slid over the slippery step. 
throwing him headlong into the current. 

Though Phani knew how to swim, he had 
now no control over his nerves or muscles, so 
that he awoke from his dream only for that one 
moment, in the next to plunge into the fathom- 


‘less sleep of death. 


His story finished, the schoolmaster 
came to a stop. And, with the ceasing of his 
voice, it was again borne in upon me how still 
and silent all the rest of the world about us 
had been. I also remained silent; nor in the 
darkness, could he see the expression of my 
face. “Do you not believe this story ?” he at 
length inquired, doubtfully. `’ Í 

“Do you?” I asked in reply. 

“ No, I do not,” he said emphatically, “ and 
I will tell you the reasons why. First of alt, 
Dame Nature is not a novel writer, —-she has 


` too many other things to do ——” 


“Secondly,” I cut in, “I am Phani-bhusan 
Saha.” 

The schoolmaster did not appear a whit 
abashed. “I thought as much,” he averred. 
“But what is your wife’s name? ” 

“ Nritya-Kali,” I told him. 


(Translated for The Modern Review baa 
Surendranath Tagore) 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


By MANILAL, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law 


Many persons—in holy orders and lay people—. 
have written in books during and after the 
Great War that those who perished during or 
consequent upon the Great War followed. the 
example of their Lord Jesus Christ. . 

It is not easy to understand the comparison 
between the death on the cross and the death 
of people engaged in the Great War, It looks 
as though some people want to dignify political 
wrongs by spreading amongst people a pro- 
paganda that the War was glorious. i 

My experience of those who have been in 
the War-and survived it as well as knowledge of 
-some people who died in the War makes me 
think that, after taking away the outer or 
official shell, the men and women who took part 
in the War, were on the average no better than 
those who did not fight. In the same way the 
so-called glories of the British Empire are a 
mirage. I have seen at close quarters the treat- 
ment of coloured labour in the Crown Colonies, 
and the domination of Europeans in Mauritius, 
South Africa and Fiji. Those who rule are so 
different from the Europeans in their own 
country. In the wildernesses of some British 
dominated colonies or countries, it is not rare 
to find specimens of white men or women whose 
daily behaviours among themselves or towards 
other people give a rude shock to the conscience 
of the British Colonies. I have known of 
University men leading scandalous lives with 
native women. . Drink and sexual vices of 
officers in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
Tike Aden are before the people amongst whom 
they live, and they certainly do not satisfy the 
aborigines that their masters are morally 

“superior to themselves. 


I have heard from people who know that a 
number of native women are kept in a special 


locality and British officers visit them. At one . 


time native young fellows started annuying the 
native girls for receiving Europeans and they 
threatened to leave the locality to avoid taunts 
and the coarse behaviour of the young fellows. 
Some officers thereupon managed to have the 
syoung fellows arrested and clapped into jail. 
Lately, I have had many conversations with 
Somalis in Aden and they have revealed a most 


deplorable state of affairs in their native country. - 
If British officers can behave as they allege, how 
much more disgraceful must be the life of 
people in the neighbouring French and Italian 
Colonies. My experience of Mauritius, Fiji, 
New Zealand and Australia and my reading of 
literature regarding countries and peoples leads 
me to expect that there must be still greater 
loseness of sexual morals between the white 
people and natives in French and Italian 
Somaliland. 

When I contemplate the economic and social 
ruin of the people by European colonists, I can- 
not accept any claim such as that of Italy to 
civilize Abyssinia. 

People talk glibly of the “white man’s 
burden,” whereas I see, on the contrary, more 
of “the black men’s burdens.” Time was (a 
generation ago) when there was no prostitute in 
Somaliland; now there are lines of houses of 
such unfortunates in Aden and the contagion 
kas spread across the sea and infected British 
Somaliland, and the neighbouring Colonies serve 
only to foment and aggravate the evil. In 
Somaliland “ Courts” exist officially. But they 
have no features of the Courts as understood in 
advanced countries. There are no official prose- 
cutors, and no lawyers are tolerated at all. 
People can be tried by “ Courts ” and sentenced 
ic death, simply because the Officer concerned 
strongly suspects them of crimes. The- Judges 
and Magistrates have never had any history or 
training for the administration of justice—and 


-with the “Collective Punishment Ordinance ” 


they can send whole groups of men to jail with- 
out determining the guilt of the accused in- 
dividually. And then there is the “Cr. Justice 
Ordinance” which enables the “Courts” to 
exclude the public at the hearing of trials. 

One can imagine how horrible and unjust 
the conditions must be in places where the British 
Flag fails to protect races from the ravages of 
the passions of European officers and where they 
have helplessly to submit to the devisions of 
“ Courts ” without the safeguards of lawyers and’ 
the moral ballast of public opinion. Truly there 
is something going very wrong in Hamlet’s 
Kingdom. 


OPIUM 


IN 


` 


ASSAM > 


By KULADHAR CHALIHA 


Tue history of the introduction of opium into 
Assam is somewhat obscure. We find no 
reference to the opium habit in the Vaishnavic 
(Hindu Protestant Church) literature of Assam, 
though its poetry and drama cover a wide 
field and deal with the customs and habits of 
the people. When the Assamese Kings came 
into contact with the Moghul Emperors of 
Delhi, they used to send presents including afing 
(opium) to the Assamese Courts. The chronicles 
of Assam, called buranjis, which were written 
from day to day contain reference to these 
presents from the Padsha (meaning Emperor of 
Delhi), which included opium among other 
articles. But nothing is known of how far the 
opium habit was prevalent amongst the people; 
but it is certain that the extent of prevalence 
which we find in 1860, was never before to that 
degree of addiction even during the decadence 
of the Assamese Kings. 

We find from a petition dated 1853 of 
Maniram Dewen, an Assamese statesman of 
outstanding merit (who was subsequently hanged 
for political offence) that poppy was first 
cultivated at Beltola in the district of Kamrup 
by the Rajput soldiers in 1795. 

The British came to Assam in 1826. From 
1826 to 1860, no steps were taken to restrict the 
consumption of opium as the British were busy 
consolidating their own position during the 
period. 

In 1850 the district of Nowgong alone con- 
tained 2,500 acres under poppy cultivation, and 


on the basis of this calculation it was estimated ` 


that in the six districts of Assam about 12,500 
acres were under poppy cultivation. 

In 1860 the home cultivation of peppy was 
stopped and the system of issuing from the 
Treasury was introduced and licences were 
granted to all “respectable” persons to sell 
opium. We find as many as 5070 shops with a 
consumption of 1856 mds. 32 srs. in 1873-74 in 
which year the system of granting licences was 
first introduced on a yearly fee of Rs. 12 per 
-sShop. In the year 1894 on the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission certain steps 
were taken thereon and the Royal Commission 
decided against opium smoking as injurious, but 
nothing was done to prevent smoking until the 


other day and consumption began to raise from 
1900 till 1919-20 when the consumption stooc 
at 1748 mds. 4 srs. with a revenue of Rs. 3§ 
lakhs and odd, though the price was gradually 
raised from Rs. 26 per seer (in 1873-74) to the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 50 (in 1919-20). This 
clearly proved that the enhancement of price 
had little effect on the consumption. 

In 1921 came the non-co-operation move- 
ment with its temperance activities. Young 
Assam put its heart and soul into the movemen 
and in 1923-24 the consumption fell to 884 mds 
20 srs. For acllieving this 1160 workers wert 
fiung into prison, but their sacrifice-had no 
gone in vain. In 1923 the Swarajists, (Con. 
gressmen) including the writer of this note 
entered the Assam Council and began to pres: 
the Government of Assam for the adoption o: 
the policy of total abolition of the opium evi 
within a period of ten years. In spite of thi 
unwillingness of the Government to adopt thi 
policy and renounce the large revenue from thi! 
source, the Council in 1927 carried ty a bis 
majority a resolution adopting the whelesom: 
policy of reducing the consumption by 10 p.c 
every year. The Government adopted thi 
policy and declared that they were prepared t 
sacrifice the revenue from this source, but ir 
1930 indications were made in the Exciss report; 
of the Assam Government that the limit of re 
duction had been reached and a committee wa: 
appointed to look into the working of the 10 p.c 
reduction and to open anew the register of con: 
sumers. The majority of the Committee agreec 
with the views of the Government and recom. 
mended accordingly; but the Council favourec 
the minority view and rejected the recommenda. 
tions of the Committee, thus reaffirming th: 
policy of 10 p.c. annual reduction. 

The Government in adopting the volicy o: 
10 p.c. only followed the downward course whict 
the consumption naturally took from 1921. Tx 
give an example, the percentage of decrease ir 
1932-33 in the different districts is shown below ` 


l. Khasia and Jaintia Hills 36.7 per cent, decrease 
2. Nowgong $ .. 255 s do 
3. Goalpara 19.4 3 do 
4. Kamrup 18.3 S do 
5. Darrong 16.8 5 do 
6. Lakhimpur 46 p do 


‘It was the end of the year. 
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7. Sadiya Frontier Tracts 13.6 per cent. decrease 
8. Sibsagar g 11.8 33 do 
9. Sylhet TA p do 
10. Cachar . 57 5 do 
ll. Balipara EDO y do 


It may be pointed out that Cachar and 
Sylhet are the least consuming districts and 
Balipara is a tiny district in the Assam Valley. 

A new danger arises out of the policy of the 
Government in admitting new applicants for 
registration who are granted passes for con- 
sumption. 

In the year 1932-33, we find from the 
Excise Administration report of Assam, that 
1342 new passes were issued and at the close of 
the year there were as many as 69,605 passes 
with a monthly ration of 33 mds. 17 sre. 11 ch. 
and the quantity works out at 8 grains per diem 
per consumer which is equal to 240 grains per 
mensem and 2280 grains per annum. 

On the 31st March, 1933, the total con- 
sumption stands at 355 mds. 24 srs. and in 
1984-35 it might stand at 291 mds. 

The danger is in allowing new addicts to 
come in. Unless a vigilant watch is kept by 
the League Secretariat, the Assam Government 
is likely to revert to its old policy and allow it- 
self unconsciously to drift into the cld ways 
tu make up the loss of revenue. ` 

In Assam it may be safely asserted that 
all parties and shades of opinion are unanimous 
in the matter of eradicating the opium evil and 
the traffic itself should be abolished altogether. | 
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However, a shortage of supply from legiti- 
mate sources is likely to bring contraband 
opium and this deserves careful consideration. 
The Indian States of Rajputana are.the danger 
spots, but it is fortunate that the distance from 
Assam is very great and the smuggling can be 
effectively prevented by the further increase of 
Excise staff in Assam, if necessary. 

There were altogether 27 cases in 1932-33 
for illegal possession of opium and for posses- 
sion of contraband opium. 

1. In Assam it is necessary that the Law of 
opium smoking should be more rigidly enforced’ 
than now. 

2. ‘That the policy of 10 p.c. reduction should 
be continued as it has the support of the entire 
community. 

3. That new passes should on no account be 
granted and the medical examination, which is 
held in granting (new opium) passes should not 
be a mere matter of form, as at present but 
comply with such details as may be prescribed’ 
by the medical experts under the guidance of 
the League and as will command the confidence - 
of the Assamese public. 

Assam has done well so far and we expect 
the League to keep a vigilant watch over this 
part of the country, the problem of which are 
not very much known to outside world.* 





*The above note was submitted to the Secretary, 
League of Nations, Welfare Section at Geneva when the 
writer was in Switzerland in August last. 


RAMKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME, MADRAS 


By Pror. PRIYARANJAN SEN, MA., PRS. 


We bad been 
to the South, and Madras was on our way. The 
city, we were, told, contained much that was 
worth seeing. There was the Aquarium, where 
you would feel almost dazed by the variety of 
colour in fish of different classes; there was the 
Library and the Museum, where the erudite 
scholar would be in his elements; there the 
Beach—shining and spread out under the sun— 
a feast for the eyes and for the heart, too. But 
being teachers, at least by profession, we could 
not abjure all interest in Adyar and the Stu- 
dents’ Home, of which we had heard so much. 

Swami Ajayananda, who had been a gradu- 
ate of the Calcutta University and a student of 
history before he had joined the Mission, met 
us. He was the Warden of the Home. 


“How old is the Home, Swamiji?” we 
asked. ; 

“Well, it is past thirty now. It was started’ 
by. Swami Brahmananda in 1905; developments. 
there have been since then.” 

“What is the idea? You want to run a 
school, or a boarding-house? ” 

“Our object is to provide a home, you see, 
for needy and deserving boys; so we call it the 
Home. Food and lodging accommodation are. 
supplied free, and we try to put into the boys: 
ideals of service and sacrifice. We try to work 
the ancient Gurukula system in which the 
school and the home are parts of one organic 
life. To get the best results, the teacher and’ 
the pupil must live together in close companion-- 
ship. 
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“A good idea, no doubt. But how do you 
‘carry it out?” 

' “Tt is possible because students know it to 
be their Home; they manage their own work.” 

“Do you give religious and moral 
instruction?” `. 

“Oh yes. We do not believe in merely 
secular education. Students chant verses from 
the Gita and the Upanishads every morning; 
they can freely quote from the Gita by the time 
they reach the High School stage. In the 
evening the junior boys are given “talks” on 
Purana, etc., and the seniors are treated to the 
teachings of Ramkrishna-Vivekananda. We 
respect family traditions of individual students 


and by their help instil into the boys the fact 


that Truth is one and all faiths lead to the 
goal.” 


“But surely this is but a part of your 
course. What about intellectual education? ” 

“ That is not neglectéd, certainly. There is 
-a Residential High School where the depart- 
mental syllabus is followed, and ‘students are 
prepared for the School Final Examination. 
Sanskrit is compulsory for boys of the lower 
form and the medium is Tamil. There is a 
branch school also at Mambalam. I may 
assure you that we are keenly alive to the need 
of intellectual education. Last year eight of 
our students in the High School only were 
Government scholars.” 

“ Are they not rather over-worked then ? 


What about their health? ” 4 
“The Home has its own medical ward, and 
the visiting doctor attends to disorders, if any. 
But you will be surprised to learn that the health 
of the boarders is generally’ so satisfactory that 
there were no cases of serious illness last year. 
When we take in students we have them pro- 
perly examined, and games and physical 
exercises go far to tone up the system. Quarterly 
records are kept of height, weight and chest 
measurements, All the High School boys have 
to work in the flower and kitchen garden in the 
evening. The flowers are used for worship, and 
the Home got a prize from the Madras Agri- 
Horticultural Society in a competition among 
residential school gardens.” 
~ “Do your boys see much of life outside, 
or do you shut them in your monastery? ” 
“You must banish from your mind your 
idea of a monastic life. We take them out to 
‘see places of interest in Madras and also out- 
side, to places like Mahabalipuram, Pallavaram, 
etc. Select boys are given instructions in music; 
dast year their number was 25; and we cele- 
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brate festivals and birthdays of saints and 
sages by organising lectures and variety enter- 
tainments when famous musicians are invited to 
perform. Occasionally the boys stage a Tamil 
play. The benefit concerts that are got up from 
time to time to go round the country substan- 
tially help the finances of the Home.” 

“Do you make attempts at any social 
reform? ” ; 

“Oh, yes; we take a declaration from the 
boys that they must not take any dowry when 
they marry.” 

“But have you any new features? You 
see, these are days of economic depression, the 
bread problem is the most important question. 
What do your students do after leaving school? 
They become job-hunters? ” - 

“I see, you are interested in vocational 
education. We have an industrial school where 
about 30 students are in training. We have a 
diploma course on Automobile Engineering 
recognised by the Government, —four years’ 
theoretical and practical training, and the fifth 
year is spent exclusively in the Jubilee Work- 
shop.” ; 

“ But does your vocational course go a long 
way? I mean, is it a practicable proposition? 
Many students after getting vocational training 
remain clerks, after all!” 

“There is no danger of that at present. 
Our workshop gets sufficient patronage, so we 
take it that its work is_satisfactory and so 
long as we have efficiency we hope to make 
cur vocational training worth while.” 

We went over the grounds; they were 
fairly extensive; we then examined the dormi- 
tory, and Swamiji was kind enough to show us 
an assignment chart where prayer, physical 
exercise, study, gardening ete., were all timed 
both in hour and in number of bell strokes. 
Names of students were put down against differ- 
ent works like serving in meal times, grazing 
cattle, churning milk, collection of cow-dung, 
taking care of property, ete. Even sprinkling 
of phenyle and supervision of scavenger work 
were not forgotten. 

We attended the evening prayers. The cool 
evening breeze came and cooled our brows; the 
twigs rustled; there was peace in the atmosphere, 
and with peace, goodwill to men. ` The mission 
was here putting in its best in the cause of 
education, thanks to Swami Amriteswarananda 
the President and Swami Ajayananda, the 
Warden of the institution, and the Home was 
an important centre, we realised, of education 
in the full and comprehensive sense of the term. 
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FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA AND THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


By Pror. KALYAN KUMAR PURKAYASTHA, misc. 


Inpa is the natural home of a number of fibre- 
yielding plants, but there is hardly available 
today a comprehensive survey of all such plants 
in the country. Out of nearly three hundred 
fibre-yielding plants growing on the soil, either 
in a cultivated or wild state, not more. than 
thirty may be regarded as commonly in use. 
Considering the various forms of utility of the 
fibre-yielding plants upon which a number of 
industries depend, it is regrettable that not more 
than a scanty knowledge of many of them has 
been available hitherto. The last enquiry on the 
subject dates so far back as 1889, when, at 
the instance of the Government of India, 
specially selected fibrous plants were examined 
by experts. In the light of our present-day 
requirements it would appear that a revision 
of the work done in 1889 was essentially 
necessary. 

In this article I give a brief account of the 
important industries dependent upon fibrous 
plants. These plants have been classified 
in various ways, but more commonly from 
the utilitarian point of view. Firstly, there 
are fibres that are utilised for higher textile 
use by reason of the length in their ultimate 
forms, as also by the absence of lignification, 
e.g, jute, abroma fibres, sida fibres, etc. 
Secondly, there are those having less textile 
value due to lignification and for other reasons, 
-@.g., jute, abroma fibre, sida fibres, ete. 
Thirdly, there are fibres of still inferior quality 
which are utilised in the manufacture of 
brushes and brooms, baskets, cordage, mats, 
khas-khas, ete. In this class belong canes, 
coir, cyperus, salix and bamboos, etc. 
there is a special class of fibres which are 


“derived from seed hairs (kapok) and from the 


tomentum of leaves. The last mentioned 
fibres are rarely utilised in the textile industry, 
though extensively utilised as-an adulterant to 
cotton to impart to it a glossy appearance. 
Kapok is also utilised in upholstery and in the 
manufacture of life-belts. Lastly, there are 
fibrous plants and fibrous substances of plant 
origin used in paper-making. “Various fibrous 
„plants may be utilised for the manufacture of 
paper but commercially, only those possessing 
higher cellulose content are preferred. 

The Industrial gallery of the Botanical 
Survev of India has a collection of 160 fibre. 


Fourthly, 


yielding plants. Even of these the detailed’ 
economic value is rather imperfectly known. 
Sir George Watt as the Reporter of Economic: 
Products to the Government of India held that. 
of these less fortunate fibrous plants at least 
ten would have successfully supported a number 
of industries, had proper publicity been given 
to them. 

In Bengal and the neighbouring provinces 
the introduction of a scheme of restriction of 
jute cultivation has been freely advocated. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the question of 
introducing a substitute fibre-yielding. plant has 
received but little attention. A unique 
opportunity of introducing some of the useful 
fibres has thus been lost. The history of 
exotic agaves furcreas and a few other fibrous 
plants that have taken to the soil of the 
country, clearly points to the fact that official 
effort, if’ made, for the introduction of other 


-kinds of important fibres would meet with 


success. Not only would such action have 
helped to stimulate new industries but a proper 
selection of plants would have led to the esta- 
blishment and growth of a bye-product paper 
industry in connection with the exploitation of 
other fibrous plants. . 

The paper industry of India has during the 
last decade come into wider prominence in the 
public eye. The general increase in the con- 
sumption of better grades of paper encourages. 
the demand for an enquiry on the resources of 
the fibrous plants of India so far as it relates 
to the paper industry. The growth of the 
paper industry in this country on modern lines 
is of comparatively recent origin. The first 
mill was started in Bally near Calcutta in the 
nineties of the last century. Indian paper 
mills, even today, are unable to meet even half 
the requirement of the country. It is doubtful, 
if with all the mills working at their maximum 
strength, it would be possible to meet the ever 
increasing demand of paper in India. India ` 
has thus been one of the best markets for 
European, American and Japanese papers. The 
surplus stocks of almost all the paper-producers. 
of the world dump the Indian market. 
The following figures would indicate the share 
of the principal countries with regard to the 
import trade of paper in India, the figures - 
being the value in runees of the imnnrt. -— 
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1983-34 1934-35. 
S. Rs. 
United Kingdom ..»  88,72,955 94,51,061 
Other countries in the British 
Empire 4 Me 7,81,207 2,59,683 
.5.S. 336 4,0 
Finland iy 11,08,881 12,36,397 
Estonia we 92,515 52,542 
‘Latvia 24,465 47,332 
Sweden fs .. - 33,55,178 36,09,929 
‘Norway ne ..  89,94,217 31,51,483 
‘Denmark x as 2,727 0 
Poland 5,336 7,144 
‘Germatiy 20,18,053 26,08,781 
Netherlands 11,38,957 11,93,627 
Belgium ae 4,27,678 3,35,620 
France a oe 67,504 63,271 
Spain 490 1,687 
Switzerland 3,724 2,741 
Ttaly 2,29,332 49 241 
Austria os ..  25,39,070 21,29,521 
‘Hungary es 2 1,038 7 
Czechoslovakia s 3,62,116 11,12,046 
Japan : ža s 12,29,690 10,51,241 
S. A. ‘ed ss 5,77,251 6,15,251 
‘China gs ; 70,475 81,718 
Other Foreign countries e 11,377 12,227 
Total (foreign countries) .., 1,72,54,810 1,75,71,297 
(Empire) ..  90,64,162 97,10,744 
Total paper and paste board 2,63,18,972  2,72,82,041 


During the same period the share, of the 


principal ports of India is a follow :— 

$ S. S, 
‘Calcutta 82,909,143 83,85,348 
Bombay 95,67,159 98,81,882 
Karachi 22,09,422 25,67,559 
Madras 42,16,192 41,90,518 
Rangoon 21,17,056 22,50,734 


Paper, as most people know, is entirely 
dependent on the fibrous plants and fibrous 
substances of plant origin. In spite of the occur- 
ence of a number of fibre-yielding plants in 
India, the utilisation of the Indian raw mate- 
rials was unthought of prior to the time 
the Government took up the matter. Paper 
materials in the form of “ pulp” are imported 
from Norway, Sweden,.U. S. A. and Japan 
by most of the manufacturers in India. 
This “ pulp ” is nothing more than half-finished 
paper which enter the Indian ports at a rate 
of duty lower than that on the finished paper. 
Indian manufacturers treat the pulp variously 
according to market requirement. Pulp is 
sometimes imported on the ground of economy, 
at other times this is done as Indian materials 
are regarded as unsuitable for the manufacture 
of higher grades of paper. The mills find it 
profitable even when they use imported mate- 
rials. Here lies the great danger to the poten- 
tial Indian paper materials. Unless some steps 
are seriously taken on the utilisation and con- 
servation of the Indian fibrous plants, there 
remains always the risk that these materials 
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might altogether be supplanted by foreign 
substitutes. : 

The Indian Paper Pulp Company at 
Naihati is probably the only well-established 
concern which utilises bamboo as a raw mate- 
rial. It was with great difficulty, and after 
investigation at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, that this company was induced to 
utilise Indian bamboos as materials for pulp. 
The Government had to guarantee against any 
financial loss, and also agreed to advance a 
considerable sum of money for the purchase of 
new machineries. 

Besides bamboos, other materials now in 
use in India are sabai, mun] and bhabar grasses. 
On account of their scattered distribution 


3 in India, a continuous supply of these materials. 


has been a problem. In order to meet the 
demand of the mills, wood pulp from all parts 
of the world, as already stated, are extensively 
imported. During 1934-35 mechanical wood 
pulp imported from the British empire amounted 
to Rs. 46,620 while from foreign countries 
during the same -period amounted to 
Rs. 25,71,623. 

As already referred to above, Bamboo 


in recent years has come into wider prominence 


as a suitable raw material for the manufacture 
of paper not only in India but in all tropical 
and sub-tropical countries. The suitability of 
bamboo as a paper material had been recog- 
nised as early as 1860, long before machine- 
made papers were manufactured in India. 
Thanks to the investigation of Messrs. Raitt 
and Pears who at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India made valuable contribution to 
the growth of the Indian paper industry. 
There are about 100 species of bamboo 
growing in India of which six species are very 
suitable for the manufacture of paper. Fortu- 
nately in India these species dominate the 
bamboo vegetation. Indian bamboos have in 
addition certain characteristic properties which 
are uncommon in other fibrous plants. These 
have prolific growth particularly in humid 
localities. It is easier to collect bamboos, and 
thus it is remunerative from the manufacturer’s 
point of view. Until any better substitutes 
are discovered, bamboo will continue to be the 
best paper material available in India. 

It is essential that a continuous supply of 
paper materials, whether it be bamboo, bhabar, 
or munj grass, is of paramount importance. 
The conservation of the fibrous plants, in so 
far as it relates to the paper industry, requires 
careful and individual attention. In 
recent years the conservation and silviculture 
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of the bamboos have been taken up as a. 
‘separate branch of forestry in other countries. 
There is, however, one danger regarding 
exclusive utilisation - of bamboos in the 
manufacture of paper. Bamboos ‘reach a 
flowering stage after a prolonged period 


‘of vegetative growth of, say, 35 to 50 years” 


cand this period is followed by the death of the 
entire stock. It would be necessary, therefore, 
to introduce suitable varieties which would 
meet the demand during scarcity. The quan- 
tity of bamboos as paper materials available 
in any area would naturally depend upon’ the 
control exercised by the authorities. Ruthless 
cutting of bamboos would not only lead to 
the loss of the entire stock but also a loss of 


its vitality which would indirectly affect the- 


‘size of the individual plants in the stock. 

_ In India, in‘ connection with the’ paper 
industry, little importance has. been attached 
to the research on bamboos. The conservation 
‘of this material should be regarded as an 
integral part of the duty of the forest depart- 
ment. The Soviet government has a separate 
research department. connected with this sub- 
ject and have since concentrated their attention. 
on the introduction and acclimatization of better 
varieties of bamboo stocks from all parts of the 
world in the Soviet land. Perhaps the Soviet 
authorities have in view the aim of capturing 
some day the entire’ paper market of the world, 
after -all the European sources of raw materials. 
have fully been tapped. f 


The paper pulp section of the Forest: 


Research Institute is the only. research organi- 
zation of its kind for the whole of India. 
Although the institution has made useful con- 


tribution to this industry, it, being only an- 


unit of the huge organization, cannot possibly 
-do full justice to the ever-increasing require- 
ment of the industry. Important paper mills 
have separate research departments, ‘entrusted: 
with the problems connected with the paper 
industry. In India we have practically to look 
wpon the "Dun Institute for the entire work 
‘which in other countriés are shared generally 
‘by government institutes as well as private 
organizations. 

A good deal of readily available fibrous 
materials containing a fair percentage of cellu- 
‘lose is lost to the Indian paper industry. Some 
-of these would have been better utilised in the 
manufacture of paper. Take for example 
jute sticks and jute waste in connection 
ewith.the hessian industry. These are rarely 
utilised in the manufacture of paper. It has 
dately been estimated by the Fibre expert’ to 

8 . 
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the Government of Bengal that jute sticks con- 
tain about 35 per cent cellulose and may con- 


-veniently be utilised for the manufacture of 


paper. Although their utilisation may not be 


.as remunerative as bamboos are, it would 


undoubtedly ensure for the jute growers of 
Bengal. a better price for their product. A 
continuous supply of jute sticks may safely be 
depended on in Bengal. 

A more important wastage of cellulose are 
the “ Begasse ” or “ Megasse” discarded by the 
sugar manufacturers. “Begasse” contains 


‘about 50 per cent of pure cellulose, these are 


thrown out in hundreds of tons after the extrac- 
tion of the juice from canes. Begasse is 
utilised either ‘as -fuél or subsequently utilised 
as manure after decomposition. It is indeed 
a costly luxury to have the “ Begasse” burnt 
as a fuel since it has very low calorifie value 
much lower than steam coal obtained from 
Jharia or Raniganj. As manure also it- 
should be substituted by cheaper synthetic 
manures. A 
“Begasse ” cannot be advocated to be good 
paper materials, particularly in the manufac- 
ture of the higher grades of paper. - It has how- 
ever, been experimentally found out that from 
it best qualities of packing papers, straw and 
paste boards and mill boards.may be manufac- 
tured. In America some manufacturers utilise 
“ Begasse ” in the manufacture of these classes 
of paper, the raw materials being imported 
from Cuba. In India there always exists ‘a 
good market for packing papers, cardboards, 
mill boards, and paste boards. During 1934-35 


‘the value of packing papers imported into 


India amounted to Rs. 34,20,575, while that of 
paste. boards, mill boards and cardboards 
amounted to Rs. 15,94,835. Importation of old- 
newspapers, ‘which substitute packing papers, is 
increasing from year ‘to year. -While in all 
civilised -countries. these are considered to be 
most unhygienic for packing purposes, India has” 
been discovered to be a dumping ground for the 
discarded European and American used news 
sheets. The following figures would indicate 
the value of old newspapers imported in bales 
and bags in India. it 





"1933-34 1934.35, 

_, Rs Rs. 
United Kingdom ..* 837,22,462 42.03,373° 
Foreign Countries 4,07,433 3,48,379- 
$ Foran 41,29,895" _ 45,51,752 


In the interest of national health, a legis- 
lative move tọ stop the utilisation of used. 


-papers for packing : purposes is “absolutely — - 


necessary. : 





- acute. -What a situation ! 


ONE VILLAGE: AS T SAW IT 


By Mrs. GERTRUDE EMERSON SEN 


` Trw other day a generous-hearted American 


millionaire living in a Middle. Western -state 
wrote a pathetic letter of appeal:.to.one of the 
leading American 


for some worthy cause, but though he had lain 


awake nights „he couldn’t decide how to spend. 


it! His small town, he explained, already had 


a good school system, an excellent hospital, 


first-class -roads,. a -park, a playground, a 
swimming-poo}. It even had a little «art 
museum. `The unemployment problem was not 
There was really 
nothing he could think of that his town needed! 
Yet he had made his money in the community, 
and he felt it ought to go back to the “com- 


“munity after. his death. So he asked the 


magazine to ‘Gonduct a competition for him 


among its readers, and he offered a prize of-a- 


thousand dollars for the best letter giving the 
best. solution. of his dilemma. 


Unfortunately I cannot tell you. the solution, ` 


because the prize letter will not be published 
until next month, but meanwhile it is comfort- 


-ing to know that should any of you in this 


country decide to give ten lakhs of rupees to 
your town or village—or for that matter even 
a thousand or so—you would not have to lose 
“sleep: over how to spend your money. Think 
of the possibilities—pedigree bulls, milk for 


' . children, wells for Harijans, schools, scholar- 


~ country. You remember how the. great’ 


ships for poor students, hospitals, playgrounds, 
orchards, a small factory- of some kind, a public 
meeting-hall, even a village radio. set. “There 


: area hundred- and one-useful’ and desirable 


‘ways in which œ public-spirited citizen of means 
ean serve his community in India, and it is 
merely for him to choose the one that appeals 
most: Some are modern—like the radio. Some 
are the old traditional ways'.of giving in the 


Emperor Asoka, more than two thousand years 
ago, had carved on Rocks and “Pillars all over 


“India a list of good works he had fostered, so 


that others- might be inspired to follow his 
example. 7 
In one of his Edicts, he says : 


“ Everywhere has King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
Gods, established medical treatment for men and animals. 


‘ Wherever medicinal herbs, wholesome for men and 


magazines. . He -had-. a. 
million dollars he wanted to leave to his:town ` 


animals, are not found, they have everywhere been cause 
to be imported and planted. Roots and fruits, wherev 
they are not found, have been caused to be imported ‘ar 
planted.” . ; 

In-another Edict, he declares.: 


“On the roads. have I planted banyan-trees. The 
will offer shade to man.and beast. I have grown man; 
orchards. I.have caused wells to be dug at every eig! 
kos, and I Have had rest-houses built. I have made mar 
watering-sheds at different places for the enjoyment + 
man and beast. I have done this with this intent—namel 
that all the people may practise the practices of Dharma 


-.As an American journalist and edit 
keenly interested in India, I was:convinced the 
to know India at all one. must know its villas 
background, and so a few years ago I decide 
to make. the expériment~ of building a sma 
kouse .and settling down by myself for a yes 
in one -.village. Obviously a village in tt 
United Provinces( where mine happened to be 
is not precisely like a village in the Madr: 
Presidency, a village in the Punjab, like one i 
Bengal, but there is a least common denom 
nator of poverty, if nothing else, which make 
all the 750,000 villages in. India akin, and 


‘think you will agree that almost any villag 


will. show in cross-section the problems the 
agitate India as a whole—the basic economi 
troblem, the health problem, the Hindu-Musli: 
problem, the problem of-untouchability, and a 
the: rest. 5 

Now let me briefly picture my village. ] 
lies in-the northern part of the U. P., not fe 
from the Nepalese border. The surroundin 
country,.is low, flat and malarious, but produce 
an excellent quality of-rice. The village itse 
belongs to’.a large Taluqdari estate. The one 
storeyed houses of mud and thatch, numberin 
336, huddle close together, without plan c 
order. Five or ten minutes’ walk in any direc 
tion, and you are out in the fields. India 
villages, you know, in spite of the poets, ar 
actually more crowded and congested, in pro 
portion to their area, than- cities. Every sera 
of land is wanted and fought over for cultiva 
tion. The village serves as headquarters fo 
a tahsil of the estate, and it boasts a govern 
ment primary school, a small dispensary, 
branch post office, a police station, a mosque 
and a temple. There is also a Panchayat, -o 
fairly recent creation, and on Wednesdays 
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‘weekly market is iati in a mango grové ae 
‘entrance to the village, to which come’ traders. 
‘from the nearest towns and villagers frorii: ile 
‘around. 

The E ohy “two: thousand: is? 
‘almost equally divided between the Hindu an 
Muslim communities. But the caste system. of. 
the Hindus is shared by the Muslims. Out ` ‘of 






‘61 separate and distinct castes represented in 


~the village, I found that 20-were wholly Muslim - 





‘average dropped: considerably. 


‘castes, whose members followed special occupar’ 
tions or practised marriage within the group, -~ 
‘or both. We also had two or three Sikt forest- 
contractors, a Pathan in the leather-and.money- 
lending business, several Marwaris, and: a hand- 
ful. of down-trodden Doms, who acted- as. 
scavengers. Primitive Tharus were also fre- 
quently to be seen about the village, chiefly at 
3ts wine-shop, though. they lived,in tiny: settle- 
ments on the edge of. the jungle: ten miles off. 
"Though my Village was larger. and perhaps 
More prosperous than the average. village, I 
think you will recognize. it as on: the whole 
fairly typical. 

So much for. Zeñetalities. 


Rs 


‘Now “Jet- us 


! probe beneath the surface a bit and dig up a 
few real facts—to begin with, rice-and-dal facts. 


Just one-third Of ‘the ‘village families had 
land of any sort.” “The. average. tenant holding 


| worked out at a triflé under six acres, but if 


one omitted the six: tenants at the.top of ‘the 


list, 
‘Actually, 49. of 


“the 112 tenants had less than a single. ‘acre 


apiece: It has been estimated in Western 
countries that no agricultural: ‘holding of..less 
‘than 25 acres can possibly be profitable. Even 


with the very different conditions of labour 


-Obtaining in India, a single acre of. land cannot : 


produce enough to maintain, with any margin 
of decency whatsoever, a. family of five or six. 
So of course everybody wanted more land. But 
our village fields jostled those of, the next 
villages, and there was no room for’ expanéion 
in any direction. Even: the commonlands-’ for 
‘pasturing had been swallowed up. Better 
methods of cultivation—which the cultivator 


cannot. afford—consolidation -of holdings, in . 


these lies the only hope for improvement. 


What about the remaining two-thirds of the. 


‘village, those who are not cultivators? How 
‘do they manage to earn a living? I'am afraid 
that only thé ghost of the old self-contained 
Indian village in which the teacher, the crafts- 
men, the village servants, and other groups, all 
had their recognized duties and privileges, is 
mow to be found. Haunting the countryside. 





-:, Village ‘stagnates. 


cultivating. twenty ‘or more acres, thie. 
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“Something ‘has ‘radically upset the old scheme 
.of things: Peace. there. is in the rural areas 
‘today, and coinparative: safety, of life, but the 
The change has been brought 
‘about. by many factors, but- more especially, ‘by 
«twò .developments, developments not restricted 
-to-India,: but’ inherent in world conditions. 
TT am referring, first, to the: rapid and im- 
evitable centralization: of government within 
the past century .0F<s0; ~ with its by-product of 
«a, bureaucracy: “As à result, the old democratic 
“village” institution has largely been destroyed. 
-TheSecond destructive force, speaking from the 
point. of ‘view of the village, is the machine 
arid the shift from a simple-system of barter ` 
to a money “basisfor trade. These have played 
zhavoe with the-économic life of the village. In 
Western countries, -as théicrafts. went under 
during the same process of evolution, the crafts- 
men at least found work in the factories; “but 
no such compensatory arrangement has .as yet - 
taken. place in India. Let me illustrate.. ` 
One day I „carefully examined. each, article 
of manufacture -i -in our weekly market, to deter- 
mine its place of origin. All the aluminium 
ware came from- Germany. It *is cheap and 
light.: -No` use to talk of durability! The. 
villager, like the townsman, buys what will 
serve his purpose at the least cost: How, then, 
are the brass and copper-smiths to compete? 
They can’t, and everywhere theirs is a dying 
art. Eighty per cent of the cloth was either 
imported’ ‘from England and Japan or came 
from- Indian mills. The village weavers, and 
along with them the’ spinners, cotton carders 


and dyers, are now languishing. Nails, bolts, . 


locks and most small articles of iron wéte. 
imported from England. -The ironsmiths find 
themselves dispossessed of a one-time lucrative +” 
trade: “Lanterns came from Austria, and the” 
oil to fill them from’ Burma, Russia or -the 
United States “The oil-presser's are “left press- 
ing their own, stomachs a little tighter -Flisý > = 
imitation jewelry from Czecho-Slovakia “flooded.” 
the bazar. The silver- and gold-smitlis “have 
begun to lower their standards “and ` “supply 
inferior goods. :And so on. The market dis- 
played a large assortment of small cheap ` 
articles fascinating to village folk, such. as 
safety-pins, needles, buttons, knives, “torch- 
lights, combs, mirrors, socks, umbrellas, playing- 
cards—but all were importations from foreign 
countries, chiefly Japan. 


“lay 


Perhaps’ you are thinking that here is proof . l 


of the much-talked of rise in the rural standard 
of living. Certainly in the old days the villager 
did not posséss an umbrella, and instead of a . 
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lantern his only light was a tiny smoky chirag. 
But what, or who, pays for these luxuries, if 
you consider them such? The agriculturist, 


' with the export of his crops, the craftsman, 


with the loss of his means of subsistence ! 
Instead of storing his surplus, if by-any chance 
he has one, against a' rainy day—or rather a 
day of drought—the villager rushes off as soon 
as. his harvesting is done -to, sell everything -he 
can. The rupees he receives in exchange go to 
buy all.these things he used to purchase- from 


the artisans in his own village, and thus’ his: 


money, as well as his crop, goes out of: the 
village. Naturally the village is poorer. The 
artisan .class, whose prosperity formerly added 
te the prosperity of the villagé as a whole, has 
steadily sunk in the economic ‘scale. Today 
you will find that many no longer know their 
traditional crafts. Some few find work’ in 
factories. 
‘upon the land, and if land is not available, 
` these unfortunate individuals ‘have little choice 
_ but-to fall into the rank of landless labourers, 
whose position is no better than that of serfs. 
The revival of: village industries is no empty 
slogan. It is the desperate need. of the hour. 
And by this I mean not only the revival of old 
hand industries, but the creation of many 


small new ones. based on the use of modern. 


machinery, wherever conditions are suitable 

for starting them. . ae : 

. . . Nearly all the evils of village life can be 
traced .back to this one withering root of 

poverty, it seems to me. Of course money- 


lenders thrive where people need money. We- 


had 49 of them in my Village, not all profes- 
sionals to be sure, but charging the same 
_ exorbitant rates of interest, and at least 75 per 
mee of all the- cultivators were hopelessly in 
> debt. : Ss, A) ats 
. Education and sanitation—that is, the lack 
- of .them—are other weak points in village life. 
As a rule; these automatically follow, but do 
not necessarily precede, improvement in 
economic position. As things are now, the 
illiterate peasant is subject to all manner of 
_extortions. He is constantly putting his thumb- 
print to questionable documents he cannot 
read. In order to escape threatened calamity 
of one sort or another, not knowing his own 
legal rights, and fearful of all authority, he 
meekly submits to exploitation from -those who 
ought to serve him. Education is badly needed 
to help him ward off some of this bitter injustice. 
It would also make him understand the scientific 
basis of hygiene. How can you expect any- 
body to observe sanitary rules if he has no 


- 


The greater number presses back- 
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knowlédge ‘of a connection between thei 
absence, and disease and ill-health? Onc 
I was trying to do a little crude anti-malari: 
propaganda. I. got hold of a poster showin 


‘a gigantic mosquito and explaining underneat! 
‘in Hindi and Urdu all about the wretched 


Anopheles. An old villager, staring with in 
credulity at the picture tacked against m: 
verandah wall, remarked that never in his lon 
lifetime had he seen any mosquito so big a 
that! With utmost difficulty could I make hir 
comprehend that the mosquito responsible. fo 


-his frequent attacks of fever was the insignifican 


little insect he knew only too well, that th 
postér mosquito was many times enlarged. 


Having spoken of some of the more depres 
sing features of village life as I saw it, I shoul 
at least like to end on a more positive note 
I mentioned our newly established Panchayal 
In the year I was there, it disposed satisfactoril 
of 97 criminal complaints and 180 civil suit: 
The cost-of bringing a criminal suit was onl: 
4 annas, of a civil suit from 5 to 13 anna 
depending on the amount at stake. Think o 
the saving, both to the villagers and the courts 
resulting from this peaceful settlement at hom 
of the village quairels! Then, the almost com 
plete absence of conimunal friction was a lesson i: 
good behaviour which the. towns might well copy 
As many Hindus marched in the Tazia proces 
sions as Muslims, and once’ the Mohammeda: 
station master himself piloted through th 
village and. to my door an orange-clad Sadh 
caught practising that favourite pastime o 
ticketless travel, in order to help him collec 
the price of his ticket and thus avoid. th 
necessity of having him arrested. The friendh 
co-operation of-the whole community at plough 
ing and reaping time was likewise a joy and al 
inspiration” =. Be RS 

Finally, thanks ‘to his traditional culture 
however’ deficient he may be in moden 
education, the Indian villager has a surprisingk 
clear appreciation of virtue and good conduct 
He knows right from wrong: He naturally ha 
very good manners. He is infinitely patient 
Ii most of his time is taken up with the problen 
of obtaining the bare minimum of food an 
clothing for himself and his family, he still ha 


Some time to spare for thoughts of scmethin; 


bigger. than himself, for a conception of : 
scheme .of things in which, insignificant as hi 
knows himself to be, he plays a not ignobl. 
part. How often do we give him credit for tha 
eae or remember the tremendous debt we ow 
im? 


| 
i 


‘theistic . fervour. which 


RAJA. RAMMOHUN 


Dorine ‘his lifetime Raja Rammohun Roy was 
generally regarded as a Vedantist by the 
Hindus, as a Maulvi by the Moslems and as a 
Unitarian Christian by the follòwers cf Jesus. 
He studied the scriptures of most of the prin- 
cipal religions, in their original, entered into the 
spirit of“ their teachings, interpreted their 
essential doctrines to his own countrymen and 
to the advocates of different religions of the 
world. ‘And yet he was a critic, a rationalist 
and a controversialist, ‘and as such unsparing 
‘and uncompromising in his -exposition of the 
logical. fallacies of the tenets of his- opponents 


. and equally vigorous in his intellectual defence 


of whatever was best and noblest and truest in 
the teachings of other religions: What was 
then the Raja’s own religion? aor 


“In the very first- publication (extant) of 


the Raja’s works (Tufatul Muwahiddin), he 


writes by way of introduction : 


“I travelled in the remotest "parts of the world, in 
plains as well as in hilly laids, and found the inhabitants 
thereof agreeing generally in believing in the personality 
of One Being who is the, source of all that exists and 


its governor | . . From this induction it „has been known 


to me -that turning generally towards one Eternal Being . 


is like a natural tendency in human beings and is common 
to all individuals of mankind equally.” 


Herein manifests itself the germ of mono- 
characterised ` all his 
religiðus endeavours and practices. He was 
not, however; unmindful of the ‘differences of 
creeds and precepts ‘in religions. He found 
races of mankind. “ disagreeing. in giving 
peculiar attributes ” to that One Being and “in 
holding different .creéds consisting. of the doc- 
trines of religion: and precepts of haram 
(forbidden) and halal (lawful).” He also realised 
that “ the inclination of each sect of mankind to 
a particular God or Gods, holding certain 
special attributes and to‘ some peculiar forms 
of worship or devotion, is an excrescent quality 
grown (in mankind) by habit and training.” 
There were thus in man (a) a natural tendency 
to turn towards one God, the creator and pre- 
server of the universe, and (b) a habit rein- 
forced by training and conditions of his enviro- 
ment to adopt some credal beliefs based on the 
peculiar attributes of God and resulting in 
divergent. modes of -worship, cult and rituals. 


‘elements - of religions. 


‘ROY’S EIEIO 


By Proriisson 8. © ROY, MA; (London) 


4 


The Raja’ s reflection on the existing religions. of 
bis. times Jed him to emphasise the essential 
‘element ‘of unity in all religions, -as displayed 
in the natural and universal feature of mono- 


-theism—and.to deprecate, if not eliminate; the 


non-essential forms -of doctrine and rites, which * 
owe their origin to the local, tribal or “accidental 
and traditional differences in mankind. If we 
analyse this underlying thought in the Raja’s. 
supreme religious conviction, we recognise the 
following factors, which support a universal 
theory or philosophy of religion on the ‘solid 
foundation of a comparative theology, of which | 
Raja Rammohun was a great pioneer scholar:- 

__ (@_All religions have a universal element, * 
viz., a.belief in and worship of one God as the 
_Creator and Preserver of the Universe, a mono- 
“theistic substratum hish all races of mankind- 
share in common. 

(i) The truth of a religion or the truths- 

contained therein can be apprehended and 
appreciated only when this common feature is- 
‘grasped and separated from the accidental 
differences due to local and temporal conditions,. 
as the kernel from the husk. - 
(iii) In so far as habits and training’ of 
men differ and give rise to narrow sectarian 
views of life and the world, there are prejudices 
and superstitions clinging to all religions, which 
might be regarded as ‘the irrational or erratic: 
“Hence falsehood is 
common to all religions without distinction,” as 
boldly asserted by the Raja in his introduction ` 
to his earliest extant. work, “ A Present to the: ° 
Believers. in One God.” > 

The works of Raja Paara Ror rrai 
an unmistakable earnestness and enthusiasm 
to emphasise the first factor, to understand the 
common element as distinguished from the 
differentiating features of more or-less accidental : 
origin, and at the same time to denounce and 
eliminate the third factor—the falsehoods and 
superstitions which gather round every religion: 
in course of its- evolution. 

This can be “clearly illustrated from the- 


$ 


4 


prefatory and introductory remarks he made in ` 


the English (and. Bengali) translations of the 


‘Vedanta’ (extracts or abridgment) and the; 
Upanishadic treatises, so far. as his attitude” 


towards the religion of the Hindus is concerned, 
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and in the spapilecod from the New T Pi My” constant eee = m inconvenient ka 

“ rather injurious rites introduced by the peculiar practice 
‘of the Bible known as Precepts of Jesus, ies of Hindoo idolatry which, more than any other pagan 
“Guide to Peace and Happiness ” so far as his worship, “destroys the texture of Society, together with 
Lattitude towards the Christian religion is con- compassion for my countrymen have compelled me to use 
cerned. - - every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of 


; and b king. th ted with thei rips 

Sain big translation of an Abridgment of thome aul nates tne tems ath ter E 
edanta he aimed at “establishing the Unity unity and omnipresence of Nature’s God.” 

-of the Supreme Being and‘that He alone is the . 

‘object of propitiation and worship” -and. |. He has repeatedly directed the’ vigour of 

-expected to prove to his European friends that. his -pen against the advocates of idolatry and 
- ‘the superstitious practices which deform the. well-nigh silenced them by the crushing weight 

Hindu religion have nothing to do with the-pure Of his arguments. But at the same time “he 
‘+ -gpirit of its dictates.” To those of his country- Was not altogether indifferent towards the Hindu 

. men (especially among the Brahmins) who were scriptures that are generally quoted in support 

jli-disposed towards Rammohun he offered these °f.idolatry. In his preface to the English trans- 

-translations of the Vedanta and the Upanishads lation of the Isa Upanishad, the Raja is ane 

än order to vindicate his “ own faith and that of explicit on the question. 


our early forefathers” and to convince his ie aie it. ie oul Pecks ne “ whether the asser- 
ce : À tions found in the Puranas and Tantras, etc., respecting 
Aa of the true meaning of our sacred the worship of the several gods and goddesses,- are false, 


5 -or whether Puranas and. Tantras are not included in the 
=, The essence of Hinduism, as reflected in Sastra, the answer is this :—The Puranas and Tantras, 


2 the Upanishads and the Vedanta, was discovered etc., are of course to be considered as Sastra, for they 
„by the Raj a when he declared : j repeatedly declare God to be one and above the apprehen- 
J : sion of external and internal sensés; they indeed expressly 

-= An attentive perusal of this as well as of the declare the divinity of many gods and goddesses, and 
remaining books of the Vedanta, will, I trust, convince the modes of their worship; but they reconcile those 
-ever unprejudiced mind that they, ‘with great consis- contradictory assertions by affirming „frequently. that the 
tency, inculcate the Unity of God; instructing men at directions to. worship any figured beings are only appli- 
the same time, in the pure mode of adoring him ‘in Spirit.” cable to these who are incapable of elevating their minds 
(Vide the Raja’s Introduction to the Translation of. the to the idea of an invisible Supreme Being, in order that 
Mundak Upanishad.) such persons, by fixing their attention on those invented 
figures, may be able to restrain themselves from vicious 


2 temptations and that those that are competent for- the 
The religion of Raja Rammohun is ‘thus worship óf the invisible God, should disregard the worship 


-the religion of the Vedas and the Upanishads, of idols.” 
-Which- are rightly termed the Vedanta, (or the | a . 
; Resolution of all the Vedas, the most celebrated The same spirit of accepting the truth and 
end revered work of Brahmanical Theology, as essence of spiritual monotheistic worship and 
the Raja held), but this was as far removed rejecting the external forms and non-essential 
-from popular Hinduism as it was from popular “reeds and doctrines will be apparent in the. 
‘Christianity and Muhammadanism. The Raja's polemics. against the. Christian 
“Vedantic religion of Raja Rammohun established missionaries and- controversies or discussions 
“the Unity and inicomprehensibility of ~ the regarding the «credal -elements of Islam. His 
‘Supreme Being and that His worship alone can 5; therefore, a.-universal réligion in the true 
' lead'to Eternal Beatitude.” It maintained that Sense of the- terrn—based “as it was on the 
: the sole regulator of the. universe. is but one, universal truth of all the principal religions of. 
“who is omnipresent, far surpassing our power mankind. With Buddhism he inculeated the 
of’ comprehension, above external sense, and Frinciples of pure morality as indispensable 
whose worship is the chief duty of. manking Weans that leads men to eternal happiness, even‘ 
and the sole cause of eternal beatitude; and When they profess faith in the Supreme Being. 
that all that bear figure and appellation are In his view of the Vedanta, 
“inventions.” This religion of the Raja thus ‘ Moral: principle is a part of the adoration of God, 
«discarded polytheism, disowned the plurality of viž, a ae anid ate oo ae oven the externa 
j he : mses o e [er y an £00 acts are indispensable- mn 
eo t ni ash pages a d the ee pantheon, the mind’s approximation to God; they should therefore 
jected idolawry an eities and ceremonies be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously 
resting thereon, and condemned the superstitious and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme 
practices of murder, self-destruction, human . Being; that is to say, we should not indulge our evil 
z sacrifice, etc., in the name of. religion. propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control 


over them; reliance on and self-resignation to the only 
Of idolatry Raja Rammohun was a born true ‘Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations 


opponent. He writes: | e ‘are included in the good ‘acts above alluded to.” 


. pursuit of`- final Beatitide independently of. 


` 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROYS RELIGION. ' = 


In a word, the Raja’s-interpretation of the 
sacred scriptures -of the world revealed to him 
a fundamental unity in so far as they. inculeated 
not only the enlightened worship-of One God, 
but the purest principles of .morality. 

-In reply to an essay written by: Subrah- 
manya Sastri holding that the study of the 
Vedas with their subordinate sciences .-(Ved- 
angas) was indispensable to the. knowledge of 


God and therefore to the attainment of eternal 


beatitude, the Raja: :wrote-his “ Apology for the 


Brahmnical Observances ”—whereby on the 
authority of Vyasa and other -authors of the 


` Hindu scriptures he~proved that- the study of 


a 


any particular scripture could not be the only 
means of acquiring knowledge of God. This was 
quite in accordance with the ancient tradition 
that-a person by studying the Gita alone can 
acquire; final beatitude and that the Agam 
Sastras;as taught by: Mahadev, are too the 
means of imparting divine knowledge to. those 


: who study them: . It- follows. that study of: any 
- scripture as well as study of no scriptures could 


lead to the same goal. aoe 
This liberal interpretation of the Hindu 
scriptures not only prepared the minds of the 


` various Hindus for a mutual appreciation of 


. the truths contained in the spiritual part of the 


Vedas, the Smrities and Agamas, etc., which had 
created endless conflicts among the respective 


- sects before the days. of Rammohun, -but also 


-led the way for a reconciliation of the various 


scriptures’ and prophets of~the world, or for a 
harmony of religions. aa oO, 

In the Trust-deed.of the Brahmo Samaj 
the Raja laid the foundation.of the Universal 
Church, which is to combine’ all: the religions, 
and in fact, all.the races :ofs-mankind; into an 
organic unity. It_-is: ‘not“without significance 
that in a tract -.entitlé 
Religion,” or “Religious Instructions founded 
on sacred authorities.” (published in 1757 S. or 
1829 A.D.), the author of the Trust-deed' of 





~ the Brahmo Samaj gave a brief account of the 


‘worship enjoined in the sacred writings 
“worship due to that Being who is pure as well 
as eternal and to whose existence Nature gives 
testimony.” The following extracts will show 
the. essential conceptions of Universal Religion, 
as formulated by the Raja :— / : 
“Worship, when applied to the Supreme Being, 


signifies a contemplation of his attributes.” “Worship 
is due to the Author and Governor of : the Universe, 


-Neither the sacred writings nor logical arguments can 


define his nature. He cannot be defined either by intellect 
or by language.” “The Supreme Being is imperceptible 
and unexpressible in. the sense- that his likeness cannot 


~The: Universal - 
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be conceived;”::and yet “he is capable of being known: 
as far as his existerice is concernéd;” “that is, that there- 
is a God, as the indescribable creation and government 
of this universe clearly demonstrate: in the same manner 
as by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence- 
of a Spirit*therein, called the sentient soul, but the form 
or likeness. of that spirit which pervades every limb andi 
guides the body we know not.” : 

.. “To this worship no’ one can be opposed ‘on sufficient 


„adoring him as the author and governor of the Universe, 
itis impossible for any one to object to such worship, 
“because each ‘person considers the object whom ‘he 
worships as the author and governor of the Universe; 


therefore in accordance with his own faith he niùste s 


acknowledge that this worship is his own.+-In’ the same“. 
manner, they who consider -Time or Nature,-.or any other 
object, as the Governor of the Universe, even they cannot: 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author 
and Governor .of-the Universe. And in China, in Tartary, 

in Europe and in all other countries, where so many” 
sects exist, all believe the object whom they. adore, to: 
be the Author and Governor of the Universe, consequently. 
they also must acknowledge according to théir own faiths, 
that this worship is their own.” N he iA 


eS hak ee 
Herein we discover the seed of -universaligm* 
germinating -in the Raja’s mind, because*the- 


grounds; for, as we all worship the Supreme Being: > 


ae 


religious ideal and life, as lived and practised’? 


by him, was only a natural unfolding and: 
logical development of the thought concéived’ 
cf in the above lines. -Nowhere was this: 
liberalism and spirit of universalism so rationally 
and outspokenly given utterance to before 
his advent. The only parallel I can quote 
ir this connection is to be found in the verses 
of the Bhagavadgita, where, too, all men are: 
said ‘to worship one and the same God. im 
different: forms. Vide ho _ 


T. A gay at et atada ameak 
C RA RAUNT ages Ga Gere: Uh H S 
& Also eoo Ln l 
Oo Aseen war anA afea t 
a. Asfa waa ate aaa atagia 11 ete, ete: - 
But Raja Ramrñohun was not’ content’ with 


this alone. , He raised the crucial point by ES 


few more questions; which are worth considef: 
ing :-— 7 


y A A & 
Q. Are you hostile tò any other worship? > A 
Ans. Certainly not; for he who worships, be it“ 
whosoever or whatsoever it may, considers that object 
as the Supreme Being; or as an object containing him; 
consequently what cause have we to be hostile to him? 


If you worship the. Supreme Being and other 


persons offer their ‘adoration to the same Divine Being. ` 
but in a different form; what then is the difference’ si 


between them and you? 7 

Ans. We differ in two .ways: first, they ‘worship 
under various forms and in, particular places, believing: + 
the object of their worship-to be the Supreme Being, but™ 


ee 
ig 
È 





ae 


we declare that he, who is the Author of the Universé. ~% 


is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine tio 
` particular form or” place. “Secondly, we see that they 


, 


x 


> p- Ans: ÀA suitable place is certainly preferable, but, 


Being, who is Truth itself. 


* 
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who worship under one form are opposed to- those who 
worship under another, but it is impossible for worshippers 
of any denomination to be opposed to us. : 

Q.. In what manner is this worship to be performed? 

Ans. By bearing in -mind that the Author and 
Governor of this visible Universe is the Supreme Being, 
and comparing this idea with the sacred writings and 
with reason. In this-worship it is indispensably necessary 
to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read such 
passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. . 
is repeatedly said in the sacred writings that theological 
knowledge is dependent upon, truth, consequently the 
attainment of truth will enable us to worship _the Supreme 


== Q. Aécording to this worship, what rule must we 
establish with regard to the regulation of our conduct 
and other worldly matters? i 

Ans. It is proper to regulate our food and conduct 
agreeably to sacred writings; * * * to act according to 
our wish is opposed both by the scriptures and by 
reason, *"* * In fact, however, it is highly improper 
to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety and 
impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on science 
or’ divine truth; * * * * therefore, it is certainly far 
more preferable to adorn the mind than to think of 
purifying the belly. ae 
z In the performance of this worship, is any 
particular place, quarter or time necessary ?.- 


[ oral j > rs z 
* it is not absolutely necessary; that is to saý; in whatever 


? Religion,” Raja Rammohun laid down ` 


;-place, ‘towards whatever quarter or at. whatéver time, ‘the 


mind is best at rest, that place, that quarter and that 
time is the most proper for the performance, of his. 
worship. ee tees 

7: Thus in. the tract ‘called “Universal 
p> 
‘essential principles of the religion that, cai be. 
truly defined as the worship of ohne Supreme. 
Being in truth and spirit, the religion that is best 
-characterised by the features ‘of,;wiiversdlism, ` 
liberalism, rationalism, toleration: for. all sects, 
‘harmony of. creeds‘ and scriptures, and prophets, 
unity of the human’race, thé«reconciliation of 


moral idealism with the - fervour’ of spiritual . 
monotheism, the -çombination ~of the divergent. sigfue 


modes of practice and theory, known as + the 
paths of Karma, Jnana, Bhakti, Seva; and-Yoga. 
He was born'a Hindu and “endeavoured to raise 
the true ‘spirit of Hinduisin above narrow 
sectarianism and the ĉaste system, and above 
_the superstitious and inhuman ‘rites that not 
only divided the house cf the Hindus among 
themselves, but made it an object of contempt 
and ridicule-to outsiders. But he extended his 
hand of ‘fellowship to the Moslems and 
Christians, to the Europeans and Americans, 
irrespective of -creet and colour, climate and 
language. In the “Humble Suggestions,” we 
come across the following words of liberal and 
tolerant spirit, breathed by the Raja: 
; “Among foreigners, those Europeans who’ believe 
God to be in-evéry sense -One and worship Him alone 
+in spirit and who extend their. benevolence to man as 
the highest service to God; should be regarded by us with 


` 


es t- 
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affection, on the grôünd. -of the object of their worshi 
being the same as Ours. We should feel no reluctance 
to co-operate with--them’'in -religious matters, merel: 
‘because they consider Jesus Christ as the Messenger o 
God and their spiritual teacher, for oneness in the objec 
of worship and sameness of religious practice shoul 
produce attachment -between worshippers.” a 
On the principle of the Raja’s Religion 
even those who believe Jesus Christ-to be Got 
Himself and construct images of him “ shouk 
not be hated” or treated in an-. unfriendlh 
manner, but “we should. act, towards them in 
the same manner as. we ‘act towards those o 
our countrymen who worship Rama and othe 
incarnations.” ey Pa = 
- This brings us to.the last great act o: 
Raja Rammohun Roy, the:Trust-deed registerec 
on the eighth day of January in the year oi 
“Christ 1830; -a memorable. document in whick 
the spiritual genius of the master-mind feund 
its consummation. It will be a fitting. conclu- 
sion to what has been said‘:above -to; bring out 
the -salient points -of the Trust-deed :-— 
` (1) The grant of lands, buildings, ete., was 


„meant for the use of the building and its grounds 


-as -a place for religious worship. (2)-These 
were to be used, occupied, and enjoyed as and 
for a place of public meeting of. all sorts and 
descriptions .of people without distinction as 
Shall “behave ‘and conduct themselves in an 
orderly, sober, religious and devout manner for 
the worship and adoration of the Eternal and 
.Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the 
Author and Preserver of the universe; (3) The 
worship of God is.to be conducted: here not 
under or by any other name, designation or 
title peculiarly issued for and applied to any 
-particular Being or Beings by any man or set 
of. men whatsoever; (4) no¥ graven image, 
ue,. Sculpture, carving,” painting, picture, 
portrait or thë likeness of anything. shall be 
admitted; (5) ho sacrifice, offering or oblation 
of any kind shall ever be permitted; (6) no 
animal’ or living creature shall’ be deprived of 
life either for religious purpose or for fodd ; 
(7) no eating or drinking (except such as shall 
be necessary by any accident for the preserva- 
tion of life)feasting or rioting, be permitted; 
(8) in conducting the said worship and adora- 
tion, no object animate or inanimate that has 
been, is of shall hereafter become or be recog- 
nized as an object of worship by any man or 
set of men, shall be reviled, or slightingly’ or 
contemptuously spoken of, alluded to either in 
preaching, praying or in the hymns or other 
modes of worship that may be delivered or 
used; (9) no sermon, , preaching, discourse, 
prayer or hymns be delivered, made, or used in 
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such worship but such as have a tendency to 
the promotion of the contemplation of the 


Author and Preserver of the universe, to the pro- 


motion, of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, 
virtue and the strengthening of the bonds 
of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds; (10) a person of good repute and 
well known for his knowledge, piety and 
morality to be employed as a resident Superin- 
tendent and for the purpose of superintending 
. the worship so to be. performed; (11) such 
worship to be performed daily or at least as 
often as once in seven days. 

Over a hundred years have passed away 
since this document was enacted, and much 
water has flown down the Ganges in the inter- 
vening period. But the rocky foundation of 
Universal Theism, as built by the Raja has 
remained standing as an invulnerable fortress 
in the midst of all revolutions in the social, and 
economic: world and reforms in politica] *consti- 
tution. The work of Raja Rammohun Roy 
endures today in the history and evolution of 
the Greater Brahmo Samaj outside the small 
community of theists in India. Milions of 


educated Indians all over the country claim the’ 


Raja today as their own, as the father of 


modern India, as the veritable pioneer in the . 
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fields of social reforms, political legislation and’ 
literary and. educational progress of the Indian 
continent, and as such, the greatest hero or 
soul-force -of the- modern age. Four great | 
rames of Bengal, outside the Brahmo Samaj, 
will go down to posterity as the makers of new 
Bengal and for the matter of-that, as among 
leaders of the Indian national life, viz., 
(1) Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, (2) Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee, (3) Swami Vivekananda 
and (4) Sir ‘Ashutosh Mukherjee. These 
great men have really carried forward the work 


. of Raja Rammohun Roy in the spheres of 


(1) social reforms, (2) political agitation on - 
constitutional lines, (8) philanthropic services 
based on the Vedantic ideal, and (4) advance- 
ment of learning, respectively. And although 
none of. them were members of the Brahmo 
Samaj, it would not be inconsistent with the 
religious conception of the great Raja Ram- 
mohun to accept all these four great men and, 
cther heroic personalities of New India as ~ 
worshippers of the One Supreme Being in spirit. . 
This point of view,is a cause for rejoicing that- 
the greater Brahmo Samaj has been widening-. 
its sphere of activities and pushing forward the” 
realization of the ideal for which Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy lived and died. 
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Ta devaluation of the currencies both of’ the 


- cn-gold and off-gold countries, which followed in 
| rapid succession the devaluation of the franc, 
has brought to another stage the monetary 
experiments which the Chancellories of Europe 
have been compelled to take as a post-war 
sphenomenon. The first eighty years of the 
nineteenth century are said to have witnessed 
in Europe the promulgation of three hundred 
constitutions; but the monetary experiments in 
the last two decades may be said to be no fewer 
in number. The British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, hoped 
that the tripartite agreement between America, 
_France and the United Kingdom, to keep to the 
parity of their exchanges, may eventually lead 
*to the re-introduction of the gold standard; but 
cne is not in a position to know whether a 
return to the gold standard is only a pious wish 


9 


of certain “sound money” men or the real 
objective towards which European statesmen 
are fashioning their efforts. President Roosevelt 
bas assured us that there is enough gold in the 
United States to redeem every dollar issued. 
The gold holding in the Bank of England is 
surely enough to revert to a gold standard, 
being nearly fifty per cent of the. note issues. 
If the French capitalists had not been afraid of 
the Socialist regime, but had withheld the 
exportation of their capital to foreign countries, 
cr even if their compulsory repatriation had 
been successful, it should be possible for France 
tc work the gold standard on the authentic 
lines. But a people who have once tasted the 
fruits of devaluation are not likely to give up 
easily the benefits thereof; and when the dollar 
and the sterling are devaluated, the turn. of - 


over-rated franc was bound sooner or later to 
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come. Indeed it was incubating long before 
M. Blum took up the reins of office; but he 
protested when he assumed power that he would 
not take any such risk. The force of economic 
circumstances was too powerful for him; and 
. today there is no on-gold country in Europe: 
every country has gone off-gold and every 
country has also devaluated its currency. 
" We are therefore in the peculiar position 
that whatever the metallic reserve of western 
powers—and their gold-hunger is not satiate— 
they have entered on an era of paper money. 
The reciprocal agreement between the powers 
-to accommodate each other with gold at a price 
to be fixed daily is definitely stated to be to 
help the exchange control and is more a matter 
of technical detail than a change in the system 
of paper exchanges. It has been authoritatively 
- declared to be so in regard to sterling. The 
dollar, the sterling, the frane and every other 
currency is a paper currency for which the res- 
pective governments are not bound to issue gold 
either for internal or external purposes. The 
rate for every ounce of gold may vary from day 
Z torday in London, Paris or New York dependent 
upon the daily requirements of each country; but 
as between these paper currencies certain rates 
have been agreed upon presumably in relation 
to their purchasing power parities. The tri- 
partite agreement between England, the United 
States and France is intended to “peg” the 
‘exchanges at the level now agreed upon as being 
best suited to serve the economic ends of each 
nation. The stability of the exchanges is to be 
maintained by the exchange equalizaticn funds 
each country is maintaining. The abject of 
these funds is to smooth out variations in the 
exchange rates which are bound to happen 
owing to variations in the demand and supply 
of foreign currencies due to fluctuations in trade 
and long or short .term capital movements. 
Although stability of the rates of exchange 
between the paper currencies is the principal 
aim, free exchanges connote.the idèa of the 
rates varying, and they will be kept within 
limitations. Theoretically the rates must find a 
corrective by the operation of the mterval price 
levels. If a foreign currency is in high demand, 
exports will increase and imports decrease to 


that country and the equation of demand and - 


supply will restore the original rate. The 
object of stabilization funds is to shorten even 
roore quickly the period of restoration. The 
most harmful among the factors that. might 
affect the rate is the movement of shert term 
funds which have been estimated by an econo- 
mist as approaching £1000 millions. Such move- 
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ments are checked by the paper currency system, 
as the moment there is a transfer, the exchange 
value of the currency of the country to which 
it is moved, appreciates preventing further 
buying at the same rate, and making it more 
costly to repatriate it. The dis-equilibrium in 
the rate will be corrected by exports from the 
debtor to the creditor country. 

In his book on “Monetary Reform,” 
Professor Keynes wrote that ‘a regulated non- 
metallic standard has slipped in unnoticed. Tt 
exists? That was said in 1923. But a paper 
standard has now become an object of conscious 
and sustained endeavour in monetary practice. 
It is not to be supposed that the western powers 
have fully comprehended the evils of the gold 
standard or have equally clearly realised the 
advantages of a paper currency. The reciprocal 
agreements, whereby the United States has ear- 
marked about eleven million dollar gold reserve 
as the keystone of the new stabilizing system 
for Britain, France and America, may not indi- 
cate a new type of gold standard, but is cer- 


‘tainly evidence of the view that sound money 


requires a metallic basis ultimately to meet 
international obligations. That these obligations 
should be discharged not by the movement of 
precious metals but of goods and services is 
as yet hardly realized. A free exchange based 
on paper money implies no transfer of any 
metal; it implies that when the trade relations 
between two countries necessitate payment by 
one country to another on balance of their 
transactions, the discrepancy would be corrected 
by the transfer of goods by the debtor to the 
creditor country facilitated by a sharp and 
immediate fluctuation in the price of the èx- 
change. No gold need pass from one country 
to another. Whether that will be the natural 
evolution of the present tendency or in the ex- 
pressive language of Mr. Keynes, ‘ whilst the 
economists dozed, the academic dream of a hun- 
dred years, doffing its cap and gown, clad in 
paper rags, has crept into the real world by 
means of the bad fairies—always so much more 
potent than the good—the wicked micisters of 
finance,’ is more than can be predicted now; but 
the all but willing approbation of every country 
in Europe to this experiment, heralded by the 
socialist government of France which, whisper- 
ing like Donna Inez in Byron’s immortal poem, 
it would never consent, consented to the ins- 
tallation of the paper regime, is full of augury 
for the future. Pegging at the exchanges and 
the maintenance of exchange stabilization funds 
may yet be replaced by a system of free paper 
exchanges as experience gained from the 
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working of the present system discovers the 
disutility of any ultimate metallic basis. 


The objections to a gold standard or even 
40 an international standard have been elo- 
quently emphasised by experience which needs 
no support from a priori reasoning; and it shows 
that if it is only possible to play the rules of 
the game, the evils of the system may be reduced 
to a minimum. But they are seldom played. 
Under an authentic gold standard when the 
exports of a country fall short of the imports, 
the currency of the foreign country will rise in 
value and if it has passed the gold export point, 
gold will have to be shipped to pay for the 
balance. Or there may be a short-term loan 
created in the creditor country, or securities sold 
to it. One of these or all of these should happen 
in the debtor country resulting in deflation as an 


Immediate result. There must be a correspond- 


ing inflation in the creditor country. The result 
must ultimately be the flow of goods from the 
debtor to the creditor country thus counteracting 
the fall in internal prices of the one and rise 
im the internal prices of the other. In actual 
practice this is seldom the case. The debtor 
countries deflate leading to contraction of credit, 


Increased bank rates, fall in internal prices; and 


to prevent further export of gold, they raise 
also high tariff; on the other hand, they sterilise 
the gold imported and also raise tariff walls to 
prevent imports of goods from debtor countries. 
Thus the gold standard has instead of facilita- 
ting international trade actually impeded it, 
besides being responsible for the imposition of 
heavy tariffs all round. It is hopeless to expect 
that, supposing the gold standard is restored, 


guarantees would be forthcoming in the future’ 


for the game being played in fairness. Violent 
fluctuations in internal prices must always result 
from the operation of the gold standard both: in 
the creditor and debtor “countries, which have 
been obscured in the pre-war period by reason 
of the intervention of the United Kingdom by 
virtue of her position as a creditor nation and 
the world-centre of the gold market. As a 
creditor nation, England had a surplus income 
from her foreign investments which was wisely 
lent abroad; and she did not store geld. -Mr. 
Lucas calls this appropriately a “Controlled 


Sterling. Loan Standard” and the sysiem as a- 


kind of British-controlled “ World Exchange 
Equalization Fund,” whereby foreign countries 
getting into debt with each other had it settled 
by transferring their sterling balances or raising 
loans in the London money market. All this 
has changed now. America, the post-war credi- 
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tor nation, sterilized all the gold she got. by way 
of payments to her with the laudable, and from 
her point of view unobjectionable, abject of 
securing her own internal price stability, with 
the result that the debtor nations had te deflate 
twice as fast as otherwise it would have been 
necessary if America had deflated. The debtor 
countries imposed tariffs to save domestic trade 
and improve the balance of foreign payments. 
And America also put heavy tariffs to check the 
inflex of cheap foreign goods. - 


We are not entitled, as I said, to quarrel 
with America for her refusal to lend freely her 
surplus income from foreign investments, or for 
her attempt to keep her money stable internally, ` 
or for claiming refund of the war-debts, or even 
levying heavy import duties, to prevent un- 
employment. All these she was perfectly 
entitled to do. But her attempt, as contrasted 
with that of pre-war England, killed the gold 
standard and made it unworkable. It is greatly 
to: be wished that every country did likewise. 
Instead of pursuing a policy of national econo- -- 
mics in the field of money, the Powers began to - 
stabilize the exchanges and brought on the 
world all the evils of depression and growing 
unemployment. The principal aim of ‘the 
United States was to ensure internal price sta- 
bility and if world price stability was also 
assured, it was doubly welcome. But President 
Roosevelt was not prepared to sacrifice American 
economic development to a theory. The one 
issue before him was how best to avoid un- 
employment and arrest the spread of depression 
within his country. If prices had to be 
increased, he would do so with the aid of the 
imported gold; but to re-lend it to a wasting 
Europe may accentuate depression. The. 
example’ of America has been happily followed 
by the United Kingdom where today sterling 
stands depreciated by more than eighty per cent. 
The recovery of British trade due to a depre- 
ciated sterling has had its reaction elsewhere. 


“The fundamental policy of American economics 


is also the root cause of the efforts at devaluation 
of the franc, and the rest of the gold-blee 
countries in its wake. If the experiment is 
followed by the removal of exchange controls, 
Import and export quotas and the gradual 
abandonment of tariff walls, expediting the free 
growth of international trade, as it seers likely, 
it will have blessed the statesmen whose blunder- 
ing efforts have been the cause of so much 
universal woe in. the: past. The fact of the 
matter is, each country must, regulate its mone- 
tary policy according to its own requirements 
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and according to the internal price level it 
seeks to maintain; and if that is done, the ex- 
changes will have adjusted themselves to rates 
in accordance with the purchasing parities of 
their currencies, for money is worth what it will 
_ buy. The interval price level is the thing and 
the endeavour should be to maintain it without 
violent fluctuation. The object of the Central 
Banks, or whatever is the controlling currency 
machinery to regulate the credit policy, should 
be to secure that end. If that is clear, move- 
ments in foreign trade which may disturb the 
exchange rates must be allowed to correct them- 
selves by the automatic action of internal prices 
affecting the import and export of goods. 


The question is one relating to the com- 
parative importance of price or exchange stabi- 
lity. Under a gold or any other international 
standard stability of both cannot be had. The 
influences operating in favour of exchange 
stability, even where the international trade is 
comparatively insignificant, are always powerful; 
and where the preponderating trade is ex- 
ternal, its importance is paramount. But where 
the domestic trade is of greater worth, stability 
of internal prices is the main consideration. 
Perhaps in the case of the United Kingdom, 
which is the entrepreneur of the world’s trade, 
the scales weigh decidedly in favour of stable 
exchanges. In the case of a country like India 
as well, where the choice is forced on the 
Government by their past commitments, the 
“drain” requires a stable rupee. Our exports 
have to be perpetually in excess of our imports 
te cover the balance of payments by seventy- 
five crores annually. The European merchants 
interested in our foreign trade and the Govern- 
ment of India who have also to make remittances 
to London,. insist upon the maintenance of a 
stable rate. One can easily understand there- 
fore the splenetic outbursts of irate Finance 
Members when the question of the rate is 
brought up. A fluctuating rate in the foreign 
market, which may at the same time steady 
internal prices, is a trifle inconvenient and if 
that inconvenience can be avoided at the 
expense of others who may suffer for it, namely, 


tc Englishmen foreign nationals as in the case 
of India, it is a matter of little or no concern to 
the currency authority, which is the Government 
of India. But no national Government can 
leng continue to subordinate the interests of 
domestic to foreign trade, which can only be a 
fraction of the total trade of the country. 
Enlightened democracy will never suffer violent 
fluctuations in internal prices, strong ups and 
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downs with all their attendant evils, because it 
is convenient to adjust accounts with. the 
foreigner with a stable rate in the foreign 
exchange market. It would rather pay- any 
price to preserve a sound internal economie 
system, though a heavy price need not be paid, 
as speculators in the forward exchange market 
are willing to take on their shoulders the burden 
of fluctuating exchanges. A counterpart of such 
speculators is not to be had where exchange fates 
are stabilized by the adoption of an international 
standard resulting in violent fluctuations in 
internal prices, in deflation in debtor and infla- 
tion in creditor countries. It is the general body 
of the people, labourers and workers of sorts, 
that suffer and ultimately succumb to the perils 
of unemployment, starvation and slow death. 


I sometimes wish that Lord Curzon’s dream 
of a gold standard based upon a gold currency 
had been our lot during his regime, or imme- 
diately after, in which event we should have 
learnt by now the wisdom of the West which 
has practically abandoned it. The Midas touch 
of gold-is not for us. Since the United Kingdom 
went off gold we have exported nearly three 
hundred crores worth of gold, or two hundred 
and twenty-five millions sterling. 
enough that is just a little under the stock in 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England. 
Historians tell us that Queen Elizabeth, who 
was a member of the syndicate which financed 
the expedition of Drake, had left with her 
£40,000, which she invested in the Levant Com- 
pany, out of the profits of which the East India 
Company was founded. It happens, says Pro- 
fessor Keynes, that £40,000 accumulating at 34 
per cent compound interest would correspond to 
the four thousand millions at which British 


investments overseas are estimated to stand to- || 
day. Every pound which Drake stole from | 


Spain is worth now a hundred thousand pounds! 


Curiously | 





Professor Keynes has left out of his calculations ` 


the gold which Clive and his marauding hordes 
shipped away to England. I am not good at 
arithmetic and I would ask you to calculate af 
compound interest at 34 per cent what the three 
hundred millions would amount to in a hundred 
years. And of this huge sum we have been 
deprived because England has gone off-gold and 
India is linked to sterling. Sir James Grigg 
says that criticism of this policy is ‘“mcnkeying” 


with the ratio and is “rubbish.” Far from that 
being the case it is tightening the noose round 
the neck of the starving and helpless millions 
who-know nothing about the ratio or the ex- 
changes. All that they know is that prices have 
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fallen to an alarming extent, that the remtier is 
needlessly benefited, that the debtor is subjected 
to all the hardships of a deflated currency and 
that they have been. deprived of their savings 
«in gold. The Government have been forced to 
impose revenue duties bordering on the protec- 
tive to balance the budget. Sir James Grigg is 
a free- trader; he abhors in speech protection 
of any sort. I call upon him to explain before 
God and his conscience how he can cousistently 
with his professions justify the Indian protec- 
tive duties and the eighteen penny rupee. He 
can justify the one and not both by any means 
of economic legerdemain. He has made -an 
astounding statement that the purchasing power 
parity of the rupee was 1s. 8d. last year. So 
the rupee is really devaluated! I suppose he 
thinks that the twopence has really gone into 
the pockets of the Indian producer at the 
expense of the British exporter. One wonders 
what similarity of goods produced by England 
and India went into the calculation of Sir 
James Grige’s price index. Does he know that 
what India produces England does not, and from 
the index of prices of dissimilar commodities 
one cannot measure purchasing power parities? 
If he means that relative internal prices are 
higher in India, which is the same thing as say- 
‘ing that the rate of exchange is wrong in relation 
to purchasing power parity by ten per cent, 1.2., 
the difference between 1s. 8d. and 1s. 6d. English 
exports to India should rise and Indian exports 
to England fall. Sir James Grigg will one day 
explain his theories and their applicability to 
India more leisurely than he had time on an 
adjournment motion. 

The important thing to note is that between 
two paper currency systems as the sterling and 
the rupee the rate of exchange is dependent 
under normal conditions upon the internal price 
levels of commodities entering into the inter- 
mational market. Their price indices determine 
the rate at which demand and supply of com- 
modities, and therefore of money, would equate. 
But the normal conditions may be interfered 
with by the action of the Government or its 
currency authority. There is an interesting 
chapter in the monetary history of our country 
which throws a lurid light upon it. When the 
mints were closed to the private coinage of 
-silver in 1893, the rupee stood at 1s. 2d. By 
1898 it was raised to 1s. 4d. at which rate it 
‘stood stabilized till the war. But as there was 
a great demand for Indian raw materials, the 
‘Government was forced to coin rupees; and 
between 1898 and 1908 about one hundred crores 
thad been coinéd and put into circulation, bring- 
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ing the total circulation to two hundred and 
thirty crores. This naturally raised the level of 
internal prices and by 1912 the Indian prices 
stood highest in the world. As the rate of 
exchange had been stabilized at 1s. 4d. the 
rupee, the high level of internal prices stimu- 
lated imports: and the Secretary of State for 
India had to sell reverse councils on two occa- 
sions, once in 1902 and again in 1907 The rate 
of exchange fell. It would have fallen to a 
lower level permanently but for the heavy 
borrowings in sterling and remittances to India 
on capital account. The war necessitated the 
augmentation of the export trade especially in 
war materials and the demand for the rupee 
pushed the rate at one time to 2s. 8d. or practi- 
cally double the rate at which it stood.at the 
commencement of the war. The sterling and the 
rupee both became paper currencies, the rupee 
being printed paper or printed silver. When 
prices soared high in the boom year following 
the close of the war, internal prices stood com- 
paratively more stable in India than the 
exchange which was allowed to fluctuate. On 
the basis of 1919 taking it at 100 the Indian 
and English prices rose to 112 and 129 respec- 
tively in 1920. The purchasing power parity, 
as worked by Mr. Keynes, was 115 and the 
actual exchange 152. That was the highest 
point reached. The lowest touched was in 1921 
when the Indian and English prices fell to 95 
and 65 respectively. That is, whereus Indian 
prices fell 16 points, English prices fell by 50 per 
cent. The purchasing power parity was 69 and 
the actual exchange was 72. It meant that 
when the Government of India failed to peg 
the exchange to a particular rate, we eszaped the 
disastrous consequences of violent changes in 
internal prices such as was experienced in 
England. Why the Government of India fail 
to grasp the significance of this lesson, it is not 
possible to comprehend. Indian prices, which 
were high enough in 1919, were comparatively 
more stable than the fluctuation in the exchange 
rate warranted. Instability of exchange, nay, 
the practical doubling of the rate was suffered 
though the internal prices did not call for it. 
Whether it was by chance or design this policy 
of letting the exchange fluctuate was adopted, 
deviation from it and the attempt to ‘stabilize 


the rate showed a lamentable lack of wisdom, | ; 


and persistence in the change a deplorable 
instance of financial folly. 

I therefore fail to understand how it is that 
the estimable gentlemen all over the country, 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, from 
Quetta to-Caleutta, who constituted themselves 
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into the now defunct Currency League, which 
was very vociferous a couple of years ago, was 
content with stabilizing the exchange though at 
a lower rate of 1s. 4d. or why they are not 
carrying on propaganda for a monetary policy 
which would raise internal prices and let the 
exchange fluctuate, if need be, settling down 
ultimately to a rate towards which the demand 
and supply of goods in the international market 
would oscillate. Even now we are hearing faint 
echoes as if from a grave of the League’s ambi- 
tion for fixity at sixteen. pence from western 
India. It is a vain, purposeless and meaning- 
less jest. The only explanation that I can 
gather is that these capitalists are content with 
æ small rise in prices which would deprive labour 
of its-real wage. They are the lineal descen- 
dants of the men who during Lord Curzon’s time 
and after were persistently urging the claims 
of a.gold standard based on a gold currency. 
He must be dreamy philosopher indeed who 
thinks that a reflation of twelve and a half per 
cent will have brought the millennium he is after. 
It is practical doubling in the price of agricul- 
tural products that should be the immediate 
objective and the monetary policy of the coun- 
try should be shaped towards securing it. The 
Reserve Bank was acclaimed with a flourish of 
trumpets by both the jingo and the nationalist 
press, the one vying with the other, as our 
financial saviour; and what has it dene save 
„finding places in the directorate, central and 
local, to moneyed nationalists? What is its 
declared monetary policy? What do the mute 
and tongue-tied directors, who do us the honour 
of drawing their sitting fees without demur, say 
about the grave depression which has plunged 
axle-deep the car of progress in the mire of 
starvation and unemployment? I do not want 
the directors to disclose official secrets, but 
surely they can take the public into their confi- 
dence through the mouth of their Governor 
periodically. And what does the Governor say 
is the policy he is aiming’ at, if he has any policy 
at all? Echo answers what except that he has 
now resigned. There is no use referring the 
questioner to the sections in the Reserve Bank 
Act and the weekly bulletins as to the state- 
ment of accounts. The language of figures may 
be interesting reading and mdy satisfy the 
curiosity of the mathematician; what is required 
is the language of facts, an unvarnished enun- 
ciation of the policy and the narration of the 
steps taken to realize it. Of these we have been 
painfully spared. 


Let us remember that a paper currency has 
‘not only slipped into India, but has been pur- 
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sued ‘as a matter of definite aim. Over two 
hundred crores of paper money are in circulation 
and perhaps an equal amount of silver rupees 
which are as good as paper for all monetary 
purposes. The silver rupee may be worth .a 
fraction for non-monetary purposes, but that: is 
a different matter. The Reserve Bank as a 
currency authority cannot inflate money in India 
to any considerable extent; the process is sub- 


ject to the condition that the exchange stands 


at 18d. the rupee. A Central bank can inflate 
money by entering into open market operations, 
by the purchase of securities. The Reserve Bank 
of- India can likewise purchase securities 
in the market; but its purchase of sterling 
securities can have no effect on Indian prices; 
they will be held in England. A maximum 
of twenty-five per cent of the note issue is fixed 
by statute for the purchase of rupee securities 
of fifty crores, whichever is greater. As there 
are already about twenty-three crores of securi- 
ties held in Government paper, the expansion of 
money is limited to less than thirty vrores at 
the present level of the note issue: If the Bank 
of England purchased thirty crores of securities, 
it can expand money to the extent of over two 
hundred and seventy crores. The thirty crores 
may be deposited in joint stock banks by. the 
sellers of the securities and as. these banks keep 
a cash ratio of 1 to 9 to the deposits, the thirty 
crores can form the basis of the joint stock 
banks expanding their loans and advances to 
the tune of two hundred and seventy crores. 


The joint stock banks need not keep these thirty 
crores in their tills; they can deposit it with: 
the Bank of England as the deposits with the 
Bank of England are treated as cash. The 
Bank of England finding its cash imcreased by 
thirty crores, may in its turn increase its loans 
and advances by another sixty crores or suck 
gum as it considers safe to build its credit system 
upon. We have no idea to what extent the 
scheduled banks and other joint stock banks 
will have their deposits increased by the pur- 
chase of rupee securities by the Reserve Bank 
and to what extent they will increase their loans 
and advances so as to increase the money in 
circulation. That the rupee securities held by 
the Reserve Bank never reached the maximum 
of twenty-five per cent of the note issue shows 
that inflation of money, and therefore the rise 
of internal prices, is not one of the pursuits of 
the Napoleons of high finance who are at present 
charged with the destinies of the Indian paper 
currency system. High internal prices mean 
heavy imports and fall in the exchange rate. 
Assuming that the Indian joint stock banks 
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play the same role and work on the principles as 
their compatriots in England, their -policy of 
expanding money will break the edifice of 
xchange so laboriously propped up by the 
Government. , I wonder if the eminent national- 
ist financiers who waxed eloquent cver the 
possibilities of the Reserve Bank functioning as 
a central bank to regulate the basis of credit 
and currency by entering into open market 
operations, seriously realized the limitations 
imposed by the ratio which is sacrosanct. 
Realizing fully the superiority of. a paper 
currency, the question may well be asked why 
I advocate the reopening of the mints to the 
private coinage of silver as the only proper 
solution of our monetary ills. It may be 
answered at the outset that for the purpose of 
international trade and payments abroad, the 
silver rupee and the rupee paper make no differ- 
ence. The only country which stuck up to 
silver till recently has taken to gold, and China 
as left India the solitary country with a silver 
currency. The evils of a gold or international 
standard in that it may cause a deflation by 
withdrawal of the standard money are eradi- 
cated. Silver may be exported from India as 
any other commodity from the vast hoards if 
ereditor countries want it; but they want silver 
o more than paper. The balance of payments 
ill be adjusted not so much by the export of 
ilver as by a quick change in the ratio as in 
paper currency, leaving the prices of only 
those commodities entering into our export trade 
ffected. The general level of prices internally 
eed not be seriously affected at all, as there 
vill be no contraction of currency. The volume 
: money will remain the same, and there will 

















e no forced unemployment such as follows the 
withdrawal of gold from a gold standard coun- 
try. Even if there should be a withdrawal of 
the silver rupee for payment to creditor coun- 
tries, the volume of silver in the country is so 
reat that the supply of money will be kept 
sxonstant and steady by silver being brought to 
she mints for coinage. We have at least a stock 
3f one thousand ounces-of silver from which 
sould be replenished the silver rupee that may 
3e exported to correct the balance of trade. In 
‘act, it is the comparatively trifling amount of 
annual accumulations to silver in proportion to 
he volume extant that has made rupee prices 
teady. With open mints, therefore, the price 
if silver which is now hovering round twenty 
rence is bound to rise. The value of the silver 
Wards will have doubled making it casier for 
he rupee to be converted into specie and vice 
rsa. Fancy the owners of one thousand 


ounces of silver suddenly finding the eight anna 
worth of silver stock being valued at a rupee! 
They will get an unearned increment of a 
hundred, per cent in the value of their silver 
possessions. It must certainly cause an econo- 
mic revolution if each man’s hoards are doubled 
one fine morning. The capital at his disposal 
will also have increased. It will have an effect 
on prices such as the discovery of a mine with 
rich seams of the precious metals, the discovery 
of another Mexico or California. 

With a paper currency internal prices in 
each country will be controlled by the currency 


authority, and in his book, “ What Everybody . 


Wants to Know About Money ” Mr. Cole rightly 
points out that ‘the question which the world— 
and each country—has to decide today is 
whether it has at its command a sufficiency of 
skill and knowledge to undertake this work of 
monetary control.’ He was far from suggesting 
that the technique of control needed to remedy 
the situation had been fully worked out or that 
there- was a general agreement among skilled 
persons about the basic principles of monetary 
management. But with free silver as the basis 
of the monetary system no such difficulty arises. 
The evils of an automatic currency which would 
be persistent in a gold standard are avoided by 
the natural prohibition from export by the very 
nature of things; while ensuring the ailvantages 
of a paper currency, it enhances the value of the 
hoards of silver which have been accumulated 
by ages both to serve the purpose of a measure 
of exchange and a standard of value. It is not 
that the incalculable benefits of free silver are 
not widely and generally appreciated by the 
Government; but they have been unfortunately 
in the past pulled by the Anglo-Indian mercan- 
tile community, who are interested in a stable 
exchange, and also by easy-going Finance 
Ministers who found in a fluctuating exchange 
difficulties for balancing the budget. Tn placat- 
ing the one and relieving the other, the country 
had to make enormous sacrifices by way of the 
fall in internal prices, by arrest of progress for 


lack of capital, by poverty and unemployment. - 


By reverting to a silver standard we shall have 
wisely refrained from the path of folly’ and 
ignorance due to what has now proved to be an 
optical illusion, the success of a gold standard. 
It was not in vain that Professor Marshall, one 
of the greatest economists of the last generation 
and who has moulded the economic thought of 
the living, held that money must be national, 
with which view Professor Keynes completely 
agrees. The import of the foreign breed of a 
gold or sterling exchange standard has not stood 
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the warm climate of the Indies. Will our states- 
men and financiers think again and think deeply; 
and will our nationalist leaders spare a minute 


or two from the alluring pre-occupations of: 


polities for what after all is the profound problem 
. of the times, the problem of monetary reform? 
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Spasrnodic efforts will never succeed. Sustained 
agitation and informed criticism are requisite at 


„a time when men are not likely in such matters 


to be carried by appeals to emotion and I can‘ 
only hope that they may be forthcomirg in an- 
ampler measure than has been the case till now. 


`. LAND TAXATION IN INDIA 
By MANEKLAL VAKIL, M.A., LL.B. 


oe 
Wo IS THE OwNrER.or LAND? 


“The Land Revenue is of such importance to our 
Indian Empire that many persons.. desire to. have some 
general knowledge of what it is and how it is levied 
and ‘managed. Intimately connected on the one hand 
with the past history and later developments of land 
tenures it appeals to the Jurist and the Student of the 
growth of institutions and customs; not less connected 
on the other hand with questions of taxation, land- 
valuation, rent and agricultural conditions in general, its 
administration invites the notice of the economist.” 
(Baden Powell’s Land Revenue Administration) . 

The tenure of the Zamindars of Bengal represents a 
late if not the latest development in the land-interest 


and was the localised outcome of the dying of corrupt, 
system of State commencement. The study of it can- 


throw no light on the real customary tenures of the 
country.” A , 


The modifed Zamindari system which was 
later adopted in the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, the Punjab and the Northern 
Districts of Madras was also given up and the 
Ryotwari System of Bombay was practically 
adopted by the British Government for the rest 
of India. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code does not 
enunciate any theory of proprietary right. It 
does not call the land-holder a proprietor but it 
describes what the practical results of his rights 
are. The right of occupancy is itself a pro- 
perty being permanent, heritable and transfer- 
able. 

Mr. F. G. H. Anderson in his latest edition 
of the Land Revenue Rules of 1921, printed at 
the Government Central Press, Bombay, admits 
that at the dawn of History in Vedic India the 
texts lean to the view that land revenue was a 
tax for the maintenance of Kings and the 
ca of his Government. He however states 
that 


“The most modern theorists in economics maintain 
that the community by its representative, the Government, 
is entitled to the rent on land more specially that of 
non-agricultural land which is less earned than any rent. 
This right is not based upon the theory of ownership. He 


is further of opinion that if the Government can tax even 
up to the extent of taking all the unearned rent than 
the distinction between the ownership and right of taxation 
is purely academic. For land on which the occupancy 
has been granted’ since establishment of the present 
Government, of course the proprietary right is unquestioned 
and such land forms a very large portion of the existing 
cultivated area more especially in the Bombay Presidency.” 


The Bombay Land Revenue Code, however, 
is drafted on the implied assumption that the 
Government is the owner of all the land in the 
country including the land which is cultivated. 
by the peasant. Failure to pay the Revenue 
assessment renders the land liable to forfeiture | 
even though the peasants’ rights in the land 
might have increased a good deal in the market 
value. Moreover, it gives peasants no right to 
what is below the surface. He has no right to 
any mines or mineral products which are 
reserved to the State: The Revenue assessment | 
which is a tax payable in cash alone is liable 
to be increased and the principles of such 
increase are beyond the understanding of the! 
common peasant. According to the ancient 
Sanskrit writers the land is not the subject of 
gift by the Government for as regards its pro- 
prietorship all men stand in the same position. 
When land must have been plentiful it would 
naturally belong to the first occupier or the 
person who would clear forest and make it culti- 
vable. The waste land was the -res-nullius 
of the ancient Roman Law to belong te nobody, 
not even the king. He merely exercised juris- 
diction over persons who resided within his 
kingdom and in return for the protection which 
he offered and the assistance which he could 
render from the combined collections in the 
Treasury he was entitled to a tax which was 
levied in kind and not in cash. In the nine- 
teenth century the payment in kind was replaced 
by the payment in money which was supposed 
tc have a stable value at least more stable that 
the price of the natural produce of agricultural 
land. The payment in cash was preferred by: 
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Governments to enable them to make proper 
estimates of their budgets and thereby come to 
„a certainty as to the income of the Government. 
t was alleged however that it was also bene- 
jal to the peasant inasmuch as it enabled 
him to know exactly what assessment was to 
be paid. This worked fairly well so long as no 
attempt was made to increase the assessment 
which was guaranteed at least for a period of 
30 years from the land settlement. But in the 
post-war revision of settlements, the cash 
assessments were revised considerably as a 
result of post-war inflation of currencies and 
prices throughout the world. Since the general 
decline of prices in 1929 as a result of increased 
production and curtailment of Bank credits the 
peasant has been unable to make both ends meet 
and the cash assessment became difficult to be 
paid by him as he could not realise the neces- 
sary cash from the sale of his surplus produce. 
Governments in all countries thereupon em- 
barked on the further depreciation of surrencies 
and protective tariff to safeguard the local 
industries, both agricultural and industrial. 
Money has thus become as unstable mn value 
as any other commodity and depends upon the 
currency and tariff policy adopted by any parti- 
ctlar Government in retaliation to similar policy 
followed by the great exporting countries of the 
world. i 

The argument of certainty cf payment 
which obtained in the 19th contury is absolutely 
incorrect in these days. On the other hand 
before the advent of British Rule the peasant 
according to “the ancient law and constitution 
prevailing in India” used to pay his land tax 
by the share of the produce under Hindu Rajas 
and even under the settlement of the Maho- 
medan Emperor Akbar had the option of paying 
the tax in kind or in cash as he chose. A share 
of the produce which was a fixed one according 
tc the quality or class of land he cultivated, 
was very convenient to the peasant. If he had 
to leave a part of his land fallow for the purpose 
of the rotation of crops, there would be no pro- 
duction’ ‘from that part and therefore no tax 
on the same. If there was a bumper harvest 
ithe State would get a larger quantity and if there 
was a lean year the share of the State would 
also automatically-decrease. In years of famine 


brought by either draught or heavy floods the. 


State would naturally get nothing. On the 
other hand the State would also have to assist 
the peasant if he happened to be without any 
private resources to enable him to. tide over 
the particular season or year. aX 
According to section 39 of Pitt’s India 
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Act of 1784 which wanted to put ‘a stop to 
the z 


“corruption and oppression that everywhere pre- 


‘wailed, -the ‘Government of the East India Company - 


were to settle and establish upon principles of equity and 
justice, according to the laws and. constitution of India the 


_permaneni rulés by which ‘their tribute, rents and service 


shall be in future renderéd -by the Ryots, Zamindars, 
Polygars, Talukdars and other native land-holders.” 

Lord Cornwallis practically ignored the 
provisions in Pitt’s India Act in favour of the~ 
Ryots and created Zamindars and Rajas in 
Bengal from mere adventurous farmers of 
revenue to fill the coffers of this Company. 
Cambridge History of India drops the word Ryot «` 
and substitutes the word Rajas in giving a 
summary of section 39 of the Pitts- India Act 
of 1784. In the Company’s analysis of Laws 
and Regulations, the Pitt’s India Act contains 
the word Ryots. The laws and constitution of 
India referred to in the said section 39 would 
naturally mean the customary tenures of the 
peasant proprietor in the soil under the Hindu 
Rajas according to the Sanskrit laws as well as 
under the Mahomedan Rule as can be seen 
from the Ain-i-Akbari of Akbar which was 
being quoted by the Governors-General in their 
despatches to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company in London. 
~ ` Apart from the right of the first occupier 
or clearer of waste-land to hold it as an abso- 
lute owner subject to payment of any tax 


‘which the Government may constitutionally levy 


from time to time, there is another theoretical 
argument advanced that the right of conquest 
gave to the conquerers the right of ownership. 
Such a right of ownership is very frequently 
before the mind of the Revenue Officials in 
British India as well as the Indian States. Most 
of the feudal princes claim to be the owner of 
land in their State as a result of conquest during 
the troubled times. This is an absolutely un- 
tenable theory because no conquerer can turn 
all his subjects into-slaves attached to the soil. 
The King or any other type of constitutional 
Government can levy a tax-in return for the 
protection and other assistance which the State 
is expected to award to its subjects. 

No King or Executive Government can dare 
dispossess all its subjects for fear at least of a 
general rebellion. In practice they dare not“ 
disturb out of policy the possession of the agri- 
culturist owner-as they find it inconvenient to do 
so. There must be somebody to till the land ~ 
and raise crops to enable the State to realise 
a tax out of the same. The theoretical occu- 
pancy right, permanent, heritable and transfer- 
able, is got to be conceded and the poor peasant 
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does not know any difference between the right 
of absolute ownership and such.a right of occu- 
pancy. He is simply defrauded by the law- 
. makers of the particular epoc and the theory 
of the right of conquest giving the king the 
absolute ownership in the land-is merely-a fic- 
tion of the jurists who afte anxious to place the 
ruling power whether the same be in the form 
of monarchy or the trading corporation like the 
„East India Company or the Constitutional 
. Government like the Government of the King 
in Parliament: The poor Indian peasant knows 
nothing about the English language nor about 
the juridical and economic theories expounded 
- by the supporters of the Government in the 
Legislatures or the paid officers of the Bureau- 
cratic administration. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be 

seen that the peasant was the owner of the soil 
which he cultivated and he received various 
benefits from the Government in the form of 
protection, free grazing in the commons, and 
assistance to tide over a temporary financial 
difficulty in return for the produce of the land 
which he cultivated by way of a contribution to 
the State expenses. He has been deprived of 
this right of ownership in the land by the crea- 
tion of landlord interests under the British 
Government and his pauperization increased 
under the money economy which made him a 
chronic debtor in his complete illiteracy to the 
shrewd village money-lender. 
__ The peasant proprietor is being fast turned 
into an annual tenant paying exorbitant rent 
to. the so-called occupancy Khatedar who 
assumes the roll of a small Rentier while the 
increasing population has turned nearly half the 
agricultural land-workers into landless labourers 
on the soil. 


II 


Wuar Dors tur Peasant Pay? 


To appreciate the incidence of the various taxes, 
cesses and dues paid directly or indirectly by 
the peasant, it is necessary to have some idea 
of how the peasant actually stands in the culti- 
vation of his land. He must own, if he possibly 
can, the plough, cattle and the manure, imple- 
ments of agriculture and if he has not got these 
then he must borrow them in return for his 
labour. He must also have the money to pay 
for his seed and this also he may have to borrow 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, may be, by 
undertaking to pay double the quantity he 
borrows by mortgaging the crop which is yet 
to grow. The only thing that an Indian peasant 
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of these days can call his own is his manual 
labour and for that too he must feed himself, 
his wife and children and the milking cow and 
the plough cattle in the course of the year. To% 
feed his cattle he must also have to raise fodder | 
on à part of the land. In addition to this 

generally has in these days to pay interest on 
the accumulated debts of previous years. The | 
exploitation by the priest who is supposed to | 
meet his spiritual needs and his victimization in 
his ignorance of unproductive social expenditure 
is a heritage of the past evil of the Indian soil. 
The State in India does little to give him any 
facilities for modern education to enable him to 
understand the evil effects of such exploitation 
and unproductive expenditure. He is generally 
illiterate and the State in India does very little 
to remove his illiteracy. He has nó scope there- 
fore to know any thing better, not cven the 
necessity of village sanitation, better help of his 
family and cattle or the economic and the legal 
system by which he is being continuously 
exploited. He is therefore unable, in his 
poverty and ignorance till he re-educates him- 
self, nor has any inclination to send his little 
children to school if there happens tè be any 
in the neighbourhood,. inasmuch as he can ill- 
afford to spare the time of his children from 
looking after the grazing cattle and watching 
the crops. The vicious circle goes on from 
generation to generation and there is very little 
hope left for him to improve his general health 
and education beyond the focilized culture of the 
priest’s sermons without any racial improve- 
ments, physical or mental. What one observes | 
on the country-side is a continuous decline in the | 
racial physique of the Indian peasant. Foreign 
bureaucrats cannot be ignorant of this state of 
affairs but either he is indifferent or feels utterly 
helpless to do any thing for the improvement | 
of the Indian peasant when he is hide-bound : 
by the laws which he must administer and the 

policy which he must execute. Even a majority 

of the educated classes in India have not yet 

become conscious of this continuous racial 
decline for the past century and a half-and the 

few educated men who have understood it feel 

equally helpless in effecting any improvement 

for want of any control over State finances or 

an organization of a statutory character which 

can serve the people by diverting the State 

revenue to schemes for rebuilding the racial, 

cultural and economic life of the modern Indian 

nation in the twentieth. century. The Pax 

Britannica has destroyed the martial spirit or 

even that of any economic enterprise both 

amongst the Indian peasant as well as the 












dweller of the town. It has rendered them 
inefficient slaves to carry on economic produc- 
tion in a grinding system of heavy taxation to 
pay every year the fat salaries of the bureau- 
cy and the heavy drain of all surplus by way 
of interest, dividend and tribute to England for 
the past services of a few foreigners and loans 
of money financed by the surplus derived from 
this country itself in the previous years. 

In this hopeless and helpless condition of 
affairs commissions after commissions of foreign 
experts arrive in India to remedy the things and 
make recommendations without touching the 
fundamental policies of Imperialism and even 
these recommendations fail to be carricd out by 
the Executive Government as inconvenient to 
the main policy dictated from Whitehall. Even 
the Royal Commission of Agriculture presided 
over by the present Viceroy which submitted its 
Report in 1928 had merely to deal with the 
economic side of agriculture without discussing 
the legal tenures or the taxation policy of the 
Government of India. Remedies have been 
suggested: therein which nobody thought of 
executing with seriousness until His Exceilency’s 
arrival in India after a period of about seven 
years. Even then these remedies ure being 
attempted to be put into practice but without 
much hope of success and therefore ia a half- 
hearted spirit. But the bureaucratic administra- 
tion have to make a show of such attempts 
because the Viceroy wishes them to do so. If 
Lord Linlithgow really wants to do something 
for the Indian peasant he will have to look for 
the remedies outside the report of the Commis- 
sion and embark upon a new policy and new 
laws and in attempting to do so, His Excellency 
may have to fight strenuously against the auto- 
cratic dictation of the Grand Moghul in White- 
hall. Even under the new constitution he wil! 
have to make it absolutely clear that he will 
support the Provincial Governments if their 
Legislatures desire any radical change in the 
laws of Land Tenures and the new system of 
‘té@xation involving a just and equitable inci- 


dence’ of tax according to the capacities of the’ 


individual to pay; but it is more than doubtful 
whether even the new Legislatures can embark 
upon such a policy inasmuch as the very 
constitution itself has been so framed as to 
debar by the heavily weighted majority of 
vested interests in the shape of land-holders, 
foreign and mixed industrialists from even pro- 
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posing any such new legislation with any chance 
of success. E l 
Tt is all the more necessary therefore that the 


‘Indian „people outside the Legislatures whether 


they havea franchise or have not yet got it, 
ought to know: exactly what is necessary to 
revive the Indian peasantry and thereby to 
rebuild the whole Indian nation in the shortest 
possible space of time. a os 

The Indian peasant pays a cash assessment 
to Government through the intermediation of the 
Zamindars in the Zamindari Provinces of 
Northern India and C.P., and through the small 
owner of occupancy even in the Ryotwari tracts 
in Provinces of the rest of India. In addition 
to these he pays the Zamindars’ share in the 
shape of heavy rents and he also pays the vari- 
ous local cesses for education, roads, sanitation 
and what not. He contributes to the- famous. 
Insurance Funds, he pays excise and import 
duties on the necessaries of life like salt, matches, 
sugar, imported showy and attractive articles, 
not to mention the excise duties on alcoholic 
drinks, opium and other drugs which have 
ground all the classes of the peasantry with a 
vicious habit to drown their miseries of a life 
full of anxiety and of premature old age even 
though the majority of the peasantry in the 
villages is still free from drinking and drugs 
under the influence of prohibition taught both 
by Islam and Hinduism. ; 

If any attempt is made to improve the 
economic condition of the peasant by giving him 
facilities for subsidiary home-industries, the 
present system of piling indirect tax upon tax 
on articles of daily consumption leaves the 
peasant always on the margin of starvation 
without giving him any economic relief or 
nation-building culture as a return for some 
more work in the form of a subsidiary home- 
industry. His exploitation will still go on and 
the Indian race and culture would continue to 
deteriorate. 

All attempts at so-called economic improve- 
ments of the peasant by giving him the facili- 
ties of land-mortgage banks, more co-operative 
credit, better breeding bulls, encouragement of 
home industries must fail to achieve the desired 
result and will simply divert the attention of 
national workers from working for a new con- 
stitution which can embark upon equitable laws 
and equitable taxes. 

(To be Continued) 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA: By 
Arthur Berriedale Keith. Methuen and Co., London, 
pp. x, 536. 


Mosr Englishmen who take up their pen against Indians 
think of India as “ our possession,” and of the Indians as 
“our subjects.” If a slogan had been invented to express 
this idee, it would have been “India for Englishmen,” 
not “India for Indians.” This is the outstanding impres- 
sion I get from dipping into the apologetics of A Consti- 
tutional History of India by Arthur B. Keith, D.C.L., 
D. Litt, F.B.A., a Lecturer at Edinburgh University and 
an ex-assistant secretary to the. Imperial Conference in ~ 
London, England. 

The book wearily traces out the political development 
of India from. the dawn of the seventeenth century right 
down to last year. Into the making of this hefty volume 
has gone much toil, sweat and also. ballyhoo. It re- . 
presents the special slant of an imperialist English thinker 
wie helieves i in the nonsense of a “manifest destiny” and 

“white man’s burden.” 
his prejudices. 

The treatise is spun-out into eleven lengthy chapters, 
sometimes piling obscure details upon details. Almost 
a third of the work is devoted to the East India Trading 


Company, its attempt to securé a- political foot-hold in. 


India, extension of its domination, establishment of govern- 
ment, “system of administration, exploitation and corru 
tion. Then came Victoria as the Empress of India, 
inaugurating the golden age of bureaucracy. Here 
Professor Arthur Keith narrates at great length the 
central and provincial governments, Indian finance, 
frontier wars, ‘military defence, the judiciary and the 
- legal system, and the Indian States. Coming to the age 
of Indian political unrest, he discusses the Minto-Morley 
concessions, the Montagu-Uhelmsford concessions, and the 
Simon-Hoare concessions better known. as the Government 
of India Act, 1935. 

The empire-minded Professor bewails Ramsay 
MacDonald's “lack of balanced judgment” because the 
ex-premier was once “in favor of great concessions to 
Indian sentiment”; and he bemoans the fact that the 
Labor Government “of 1929 should have-so far forgotten 
itself as to have actually used the term “ Dominion 
status”: as the distant objective of the English policy im 
India. He predicts all kinds of dire consequences for 
such utter recklessness! Indians should obviously be 
content with the privilege of living in perpetual subjec- 
Many of 
the other anti-Indian arguments of the lea:..ed Professor 
are of almost the same calibre. 


He ‘is ‘perfectly satisfied with - 


Doctor Keith supports the Government of India Act— 
which is about as Jong as an overgrown American 
telephone directory, but is without even a Bill of Rights. 
A farce, a travesty of a Constitution. He admits, however, 
that in the federal government only * ‘the semblance of 
responsible government is presented” and concedes that 

“the federation was largely evoked by the desire to evade 
the issue of extending responsible government to the 
central government of India. Moreover, the withholding 
of defence and external affairs from federal control, 
inevitable as the course is, renders the alleged concession 
of responsibility all but meaningless.” 


There is an old anecdote about the farmer who tried 
to cut down his feed bills by mixing a bit of sawdust 
with his horse’s oats, increasing the substitution daily 
until, just as the nag had learned to get: along on a 
ration of pure sawdust, it died. The political horse of 
‘India is given by the India Act a synthetic freedom. 
The nag may learn to eat this concoction, but it may 
die just as the diet reaches its 100 per cent substitution. 


Commission report. The 
non-believers the “efficiency” of various 
measures and asserts that the gagging press laws had 
not at -all “checked the rapid growth of newspapers, 
periodicals and presses” in India. Presumably, ‘they 
helped their rapid growth. Inferentially the more 
repressive laws the press encounters, the faster it grows 
and more it prospers. It is a pity that the publishers 
in the British Isles do not clamour for such fine enact- 
ments. 


Mr. Haji’s bill. to regulate the coasting trade is 
denounced as.a “ confiscatory measure”. An interference 
‘with entrenched interest is immoral, anti-God. I suppose 
that by the same process of ethical reasoning, the fat- 
cats of the slave traffic would still regard its abolition 
as confiscatory. But why go on? 


Mr. Keith beats the tocsin for.the empire. His only 
worry is how imperialism may be saved, reformed and 
patched up, or made to work a little longer. To those 

. of the Indian camp, the issue is different: imperialism 
cannot be mended, now or later. 


Prof. Doctor Arthur Keith has tried hard to put as 
good a face on the record as he could, but can scarcely 
expect his opus to_attain recognition as a best seller qn 
the strength of his romantic ideas of imperialism. 


It has a very satisfactory index. 
SupHinpra Bose 


The book reads, in spots, like a footnote to the Simon , 
travelogue, sometimes referred to facetiously as the Simon 
Edinburgh messiah tells all. 
repressive | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INDIAN LOOKS AT SWEDEN (“Hindo rigardus 
Suedlandon”): By Lakshmiswar Sinha, Eldona Societo 
Esperanto, Stockholm. Pages 200. Paper cover 4/3, 
bound 5/9. 


Mr. Lakshmiswar Sinha has done a great deal to 


weatiform the Scandinavian public about India and her ideals. 


He has been touring Sweden and Norway, lecturing about 
his country and its great men like Gandhi and Tagore. 

In the remotest places of these northern states 
crowds of. people flocked to hear him speak and many 


_ had never heard nor seen an Indian before. The language 
~ he used was Esperanto, which is now learned and -spoken 


- “by thousands of people, especially of the more humble 


classes, in all the small states of Europe, where the 
national tongue- does not belong to the so-called great 


- languages of the world. 


I was surprised to find how many peasants, workmen 
and elementary school teachers could talk Esperanto 
fluently when I visited Scandinavia this summer whilst 
I had some difficulty in finding intellectuals speaking as 
freely in English, French or German. 

~- After three years spent in Sweden, Mr. Sinha now 
publishes in Esperanto a remarkable book about that 
country. He has been living in Swedish homes and loves 
the friendly and humorous nation, under whose roofs he 
was so heartily received and entertained. 

He has admired the landscape, from the fisherman’s 
villages of the coast to the dark forests of the center 
-and the snowy plains of the north. He has wondered at 
the beauty of Stockholm with its many bridges, its 
splendid city-hall and its workmen crowding the libraries 
and evening classes. A 

All this he describes in a picturesque manner and the 
book will make its way. No subject is more actual. In 
America nowadays every one wants to know about Sweden 
and Presidént Roosevelt sends three committees of experts 
to study the social conditions. , 

Nowhere has democracy brought its best fruits n 
such a successful way as in Sweden. Women take part 
in public life and give it a generous tone. Co-operative 
organization makes life cheaper and governments supported 
by workers and peasants develop education and a high 
standard of living. All -sorts of state insurances exist 
to help citizens in old age or in sickness and give their 
children free medical treatment. : 

‘All this has been reached without violence and by 
zeally democratic effort with full freedom of discussion 
and tolerance of other people’s opinion. About tlie social 
and economic progress of Sweden Mr. Sinha’s book 
could have given us more information, but his impressions 
of the country and of its atmosphere give a true and 
charming picture of what I consider the highest civilization 
in Europe. - 

Epmonp. Privar 


e THE DACCA UNIVERSITY STUDIES: November, 
1935. Vol.-.1. No. 1. Published for the University by 
Brindaban Dhar and Sons, Ltd, Calcutta and Dacca. 
Price Rs. 1-8 per copy. 


There are ten articles in this number: two on 


‘European literature, six on historical subjects, one- on. 


Sanskrit poetics, and one on Chemistry. From the histori- 
wal articles, it seems clear that under the able guidance of 
Prof. R. C. Majumdar and his learned colleagues, Dacca, 
has developed a school of historians who know what they 
are about, and write impressively. All the articles are 
genuine works of research, and the contributors have a 
first-hand knowledge of the sources they had to consult: 
Four scholars drew upon Persian manuscripts and one 
on an old Javanese inscription. The three research 
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students have ably tréated of such difficult subjects as 
“The Date of the Kh 
Himu,” and “An Old Javanese Inscription of the Saka 
Year- 841.”" Dr: M.:I. Borrah introduces his readets to 
an interesting subject, viz. -“ Immigration of Persian 
Poets .into Bengal,” but he has hardly been able to do- 
justice to it. Pandit Prakash Chandra Lahiri has not 
written his article on “Jagannatha’s treatment of the 
Guna-Concept in Sanskrit- Poetics” ‘for lay readers, for 
they will not be able: to. form any idea of Guna from it. 
I read with great pleasure and profit Mr. J. N. Chaudhuri’s 
learned contribution, “Maeterlinck’s Dramatic . Method ”. 


adga Dynasty,” “The Death of. 


I wish I could say the same of Mr. P. K. Guha’s “Modern - 


Problem Plays”. Of the .18th century English drama 
he writes: “With the honourable exception of the plays 
of Goldsmith and - Sheridan, . . . . plays of two kinds 
comprised the entire.dramatic output of the century,—light 
and frivolous farce, burlesque and satire on the one hand, 
plays replete with sanctimonious pose and morbid senti- 
mentalism on the other. There were, besides, some heavy 
and sonorous tragedies, but they too had no- contact with 
life.” I do not know what plays Mr. Guha had before 
his mind when he wrote this. From the “mass of 
unnatural and insignificant plays” of the first half of 
the 19th century,~he picks out Shelley’s Cenci as: an 


- 


exception, though it is not clear on what grounds. It- 


was never considered fit to be staged. Speaking of the 
post-war drama, he observes: “The most significant 
features of the post-war stage of English problem-play 
are the unflagging freshness and fecundity of Shaw, the 
emergence of Somerset Maugham and the meteoric 
conquest of the stage by Noel Coward”. Concerning 
Maugham (born 1874), I do not see’ in what sense he 
can be said'to have emerged after the war since his Lady 
Fredrick was published in 1907, Penelope in 1909; Land 
of Promise in 1914 and Caroline in 1916. If by “ Meteoric 


tn. k 


Conquest,” Mr. Guha suggests short-lived flash, he has -3- 


truly described the success of Coward, for Coward does 
not exercise undisputed sway over his realm today, With 
great hesitation, I have to draw Mr. Guha’s attention to 
the following sentence: “Even such a social pivot as 
the marriage-Bond is'no longer treated as sacrosanct, and 
it now bristles with speculative complications which are 
providing food for anxious thought to the people of the 
age.” Is this confusion of metaphor due to too much 
reading of Shakespeare?‘ 
ct a S. N. Ray 


DOWN BUT NOT OUT: By the Author “of “The 
Private Papers of a Bankrupt Bookseller” George Allen 
and Unwin,. London. Price 5s. net. i 


Peter Gogg had been to war.. He married after his 
return, but lost both his wife and his employment within 
a year. Finding all avenues of employment closed, he 
began to live on the governmént dole. The author 
narrates, how Peter Gogg gradually realized that the 
essence of living ‘happily consists in the cessation of 


desires rather than in the ceaseless attempts to satisfy .. 


them. As a philosophy, this conclusion of Gogg may have 
the charm of novelty for some Western minds, but is a 
commonplace truism in our country. The author however, 


-has failed in ‘his attempt to make a real living story out- 


of the dry bones of that philosophy. We can, at best, 
give some credit to the hero for his persistent attempts 
to improve his stock of knowledge. The dole system 
permitted him to live an easy life of inaction. 


SumRIT CHANDRA MITRA -. - 


THE INDIAN PEASANT AND HIS ENVIRONMENT: 
By N. Gangulee, CLE, PhD., formerly Professor of 
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Agriculture and Rural Economics. 
Oxford University Press. Price Rs. 7. 


In. the work under review the author has discussed 
some of the vital problems that confront the Indian 
countryside and its inhabitants. Since 1910, the author 
has had opportunities of being closely associated with 
Indian rural life and of studying its problems. He was 
long connected with Poet Tagore’s village uplift work. 
Also in 1926-28, the opportunity came to him as a 
member of the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture 
to see in every province in Britisn India the work of the 
administrative organizations concerned with the welfare 
and prosperity of the rural population. In the course of 
the tours he also paid a number of visits to the villages 
and inspected certain rural welfare centres run by non- 
official agencies. The -present volume is chiefly formed of 
extracts from the j-urnal kept by the author during this 
period and a selection of letters written to several persons 
since the author began studying Indian agricultural and 
rural problems. For the convenience of the reader these 

» extracts and letters have been classified to indicate the 
main topic they deal with into five chapters. In the last 
chapter have been included a number of letters on the 
constitutional problems in relation to rural India. 

_ In recent years the problems of inproving rural 
environments are forcing themselves upon the attention 
of the government and the public. What is needed. is 
bold initiative for a concerted action. Spasmodic efforts 
there were and still there are. But mere social efforts 


Published by the 


by a few non-official agencies or even by the official” 


departments are not adequate for the purpose of uplifting 
the masses from their present state of existence. They 
can only serve as pioneer endeavours. Land reform, 
re-organization of credit facilities, mass-education, improved 

_ sanitation and effective local bodies these are the urgent 

“needs of those who live in the Indian countryside. The 
present work attempts to stimulate public interest in these 
matters concerning the social and material improvement 
of Indian rural population. For this the author's en- 
deayour is commendable and his work is bound to be 
et interest to all connected with rural uplift in 
ndia. 


Suxumar Ranzan Das 


SRI SWAMI NARAYANA, A GOSPEL OF 
BHAGWAT-DHARMA: By Bhai Mani Lal C. Parekh. 
Published by Sri Bhagwat-Dharma Mission House 
(Harmony House), Rajkot, India. 


This book describes the life-story of Swami Narayana, 
who was a contemporary of Raja Rammohan Roy. It 
is a record of Bhagwat-Dharma, according to Shri 
Ramanuja, whose Vishistadwaita or qualified monism, 
the Swami accepts as his own. He organized the 
Sampradaya known: as Satsang—the core of its teaching 
is the belief in the living Personal God, who is known 
as Purushottam, the Supreme Person, and is the Creator, 
Preserver and Sustainer of the universe. It can be 


regarded as a text-book of Hindu religion according to 


Satsang Sect. 
Jrrenpra Nata Bose 


THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET: By Professor 
Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., B.Com., Bangalore, 1934. 
Pages 292. Price Rs. 2-8. 


CURRENCY AND COMMERCE: By Professor 
Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., B.Com., Bangalore, 1934, 
Pages 324. Price Rs. 3. s 

The author of these two books admits that both of 
them have been primarily intended to serve as text-books 
for Arts and Commerce degrees. Consequently, they have 
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been mainly written on traditional lines, incorporating 
the ideas and analyses of recognized writers. The Indian 
Money Market is an attempt to present before Indiar 
students a clear view of the working of the monetary 
and banking system in our country. The Report of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee collected a mass o; 
information on the subject. As it is not possible for all 
under-graduate students to study carefully the Report 
with its adjuncts, attempts to present the findings of the 
Report in a Smaller Compass are particularly welcome. 
Dr. Panandikar’s Banking in India is an attempt in. this 
direction, and Prof. Sharma has also ably traversed the 
same ground. 3 

The other book should attract more attention, for, it 
is “a survey of fundamental principles” of currency and 
commerce. The author has been fairly comprehensive in 
his presentation, and though he has avoided the intricacies 
of recent monetary theory, his work will serve as a useful 
handbook for college students. The chapters on the Bank 
of International Settlements and the Trade Depression 
give in broad outlines much that the students will 
appreciate. Both these books can be unhesitatingly 
recommended for perusal by those for whom they have 
been intended. i 

BuasaTtosa DATTA 


THE SUCCESSORS OF SHER SHAH: By ‘Prof. 
Nirede Bhushan Roy, M.A., Ananda Mohan College, 
Mymensingh. Pp. 104. Price Rs. 2-8. 


This monograph on the successors of Sher Shah is 
the first-fruit of historical research of Prof. Nirode 
Bhushan Roy, a research-pupil of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
to whom he dedicates his book. Mr. Roy’s choice was 
happy as his treatment of it shows. This book 
has creditably filled a sad gap between the biographies 
of Sher Shah and Akbar. As regards the importance of 
this period the author says, “The continuation of his 
father’s liberal policy by Islam Shah, the further develop- 
ment of the excellent administrative system founded by 
the former, the Reformation movement in Islam, the 
ascendancy of Himu and his lieutenants like Ramya 
foreshadowing the future eminence of Rajah Man Singh, 
Bhagwandas and Todar Mall—all these invest the period 
of this book with a singular interest.” 

The author has made the best use of all available 
authorities, Persian and English, throwing light on this 
period of history. Facts, which are the bricks of 
historical edifice have been laboriously quarried andi 
carefully sifted by him. We hope this book will remain 
for some time the standard history of this period so far 
as facts are concerned, though the author’s judgment 
of men and things in some cases may require revision. 
We propose to examine the author’s estimate of Islam 
Shah, the central figure of his history : 

Mr. Roy says, “And he was not a typical Afghane 
with only a thin veneer of culture. He was extremely 
polished, there was nobody who could equal him in 
witticism and humour. He was so clean and dainty that 
at the time of taking food nobody saw his finger greased.” 
It.seems that Mr. Roy has formed an idea of the typical 
Afghan from the habits of the familiar Kabuli cloth- 
dealers and userers in their loose dirty paijamas. It will 
perhaps be admitted that culture, polish and cleanliness 
are not peculiar heritages of any race but concommitants 
of status in life. Love of music and poetry, literary 
accomplishments and verse-making also are not incom- , 
patible with Afghan character. Even a Pindari follower 
of Amir Khan would sooner part with war-horse than 
with his sitar when starvation faced him. An Afghan 
can appreciate everything, and turn his hand to any 
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trade except account-keeping. If Islam Shah was any: 
thing he was a typical Afghan who delighted in war and’ 


‘the pleasures, if not of the chase but of the pursuit of 
revenge and tribal feud. “Islam Shah set the pattern 


for a new type of kingship which reached its culmination . 


in the brilliant personality of Akbar. A great warrior, 

"fn able administrator. an enlightened and essentially 
modern king.......... ” pp. 64. This is perhaps the limit 
of exaggeration. : 

Of political far-sight and wisdom it is very doubtful 
if Islam possessed any. Three pillars of Sher Shah’s 
‘empire, namely, Shujaat Khan in Malwa, Khawas Khan 
in Rajputana and Haibat Khan Niazi in the Punjab— 
‘became stumbling blocks to him on account of his own 
‘breach of public faith and treachery to his eldest brother 
Adil Khan. Sher Shah’s empire was not feudal, though 
the created three big governorship on the frontiers. 


‘These three provinces were to serve as bases of con-. 


quests of the Deccan, Gujrat and Afghanistan respec- 
tively in the scheme of Sher’s imperialism, and their 
governors were only capable of achieving these conquests. 


‘Let us remember the dying wish of Sher who. regretted- 


that he could not open the road of Sunni pilgrims over- 
land through the territory of the heretical Persians. Sher 
‘knew that the best way of breaking the unruly Afghans 
‘was to divert their martial qualities to’ the channel of 
foreign conquests which Islam Shah failed to realise, If 
Islam Khan had any political wisdom he would have 
‘seized the opportunity of Kamran’s appeal to him for help 
against Humayun. The conquest of Kabul or of Kashmir 
from Humayun’s ally Mirza Haidar would have solved 
the Niazi problem. ° ; 

Mr. Roy has also misunderstood the character of the 
‘loyal and saintly Khawas Khan. He has betrayed in- 
‘ability to weigh evidence by rejecting the testimony of 
‘Nizamuddin and Niamatullah as regards the motive of 
‘Khawas Khan’s rebellion. 

Departure of Khawas Khan from Jodhpur proved the 
‘signal for Rajput risings. It was apparently during this 
period of confusion that Rao Maldev issued from his 
retreat and recovered Jodhpur, Chitor was retaken by 
the Sisodias and Islam’s authority was challenged in 
` Chatsu in Jaipur territory. ; 

Mr. Roy jumps at the conclusion that it was Islam 
Shah Khan who conquered Eastern Bengal because 
(i) two coins of 1542 A.D. of one Barbak Shah, son of 
Humayun Shah, have been discovered’ in Mymensingh 
and Sylhet and (ii) Islam Shah sent an expedition 
against Isa Khan’s father. If Eastern Bengal did 
not form a part of Sher’s territory, how it was 
that his famous Imperial] Road had its start at 
‘Sonargaon? Why did the Portuguese allies of Mahmud 
allow Sher’s Lieutenant to occupy Chittagong? Against 
these two coins of one strange king without a capital 
and with a fictitious ancestry, there are dozens of 
‘Sher’s coins from mints of Eastern Bengal. Secondly, 
Isa Khan’s ‘ancestor Kalidas Gajdani, a bias Rajput of 
‘Oudh had no chance of migrating to Bengal and securing 
a jagir there till Oudh and Bengal formed parts of the 
same empire which could be only in the early years of 
Sher’s rule. Further, that an expedition was sent against 
a chief by Islam Khan does not necessarily presuppose 

. that he must have been in rebellion in Sher’s reign. 

Roy concludes, “It is very likely after the conquests of 
Sher, Mahmud Shah retreated to the fluvial region of 
Eastern Bengal and ruled there” (p. 39). This may be 
pardonable in an half-informed numismatist but not in 
“one who had at his disposal ample evidence of written 
history. Mahmud Shah the last Sayyid king of Bengal 
fled from Gaur not eastward but westward to meet 
Humayun at Muner in Bihar and implore his aid against 
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Sher. He evidently died in Bihar, as he is not men- 
tioned thereafter in any contemporary history. or 

Islam Shah was not an improvement on his father, 
but much inferior in tact, statesmanship and character. 
He was at times a petty and vexatious tyrant. None 
but the author perhaps sees anything sagacious and 
praiseworthy in depriving his nobles of male elephants 
and female beauties, and in making his subjects salute 
his shoes placed on the carpet of state to represent 
him. Mr. Roy has been, however, more successful in his 
portrature of Hemu and Adali. | 

If Mr. Roy has committed errors himself, in all fair- 
ness it must. be admitted that he has also been able to 
rectify errors of fact and judgment of his predecessors in 
the same field; e.g., testimony of Tarikh-i-Daudi accepted 
by the author of Sher Shah on the affair of Ghakkars and 
Sher Shah should be rejected in. favour of the three 
more reliable authorities, Abul Fazl, Niamatullah and 
Zubdat-ut-tawarikh, the last was not available to Mr. Roy 
(p. 20 and foot-note). Wir. Roy has also thrown down a 
piece of research of Dr. V. A. Smith, now prominent in 
our school histories; namely, that Akbar and not Bairam 
Khan killed Hemu (appendix ii—v). The controversy 
started by Smith was taken up afresh in the Dacca 
University when a schoolboy in a letter to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, ph.., Head of the Department of History, 
asked him which of the two versions of the story of 
Hemu’s murder found in the school histories of Mr. Adhar 
Chandra Mukherji and Dr. Majumdar was correct. On 
a re-examination of V. Smith’s data it was found Smith’s 
conclusion was unacceptable as he, having failed in his 
attempt to overthrow authority of Badayuni against his 
hypothesis, fell foul upon us, poor Oriéntals, even the 
most independent among whom lie and flatter, according 
to Smith, even without any gain in view. Throughout”. 
his Akbar Smith’s pillar of authority has been Badayuni~”: 
except perhaps on this single episode, and he never ` 
doubted Badayuni except when he found at- variance with 
Europeans. Though we do not go so far‘ as to.-hold, . 
as Macaulay does, that Jesuits were liars by double right 
our acquaintance with even well-informed European 
authorities writing for the illumination of the West 
regarding India goes to prove that aliens have always 
been dupes of prejudice and bazar-gossip on -such 
matters. 

Mr. Nirode Bhushan Roy appears to be quite right | 
in pointing out the fallacy of Smith on this episode of 
Hemu’s murder (appendix); though he is wrong to hold 
that “even the son of Bairam Khan, Khan Khanan Abdar,. 
Rahim says that Akbar refused to slay Himu who was ` 
beheaded by his father.” Abdur Rahim had nothing. to. .. 
do with this statement. This is professedly a mere 
summary of Abul Fazl’s account like the most part 
of the historical narrative jı Abdul Baqi Nahawand’s 
Maasir-i-Rahimi. A year after the publication of Mr. Roy’s 
book, Mr. Sukumar Roy. m.a., a Research Scholar of the 
Dacca University, published a lengthy paper on Hemu’s 
murder in the first number of the Dacca University 
Studies. Though Mr. Sukumar Roy has shown laudable . 
industry in collecting more materials than those at the 
disposal of V. A. Smith and Mr. Nirode Bhushan Roy 
has weighed evidence correctly. The substance of his 
Persian writers quoted by him. The substance of his 
paper is that V. A. Smith’s conclusion rests on insufficient 
evidence, but he nevertheless stumbled upon historical 
truth regarding this episode. He emphatically maintains 
that Arif Qandahari, a servant of Bairam Khan, who was 
as much a contemporary as Abul Fazl and Badayuni, 
gives the correct version of the incident; ie. Hemu was 
struck first by ar and when there was yet a little 
life left in the half-dead victim Bairam finished him. 
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But he commits the same fallacy as V. A. Smith whom 
he supports; because if it is permissible to accept the 
testimony of a servant of Bairam, it is not logical to 
reject that of hostile Badayuni in favour of Akbar. In 
fact none knew so such about Himu’s execution as did 
Badayuni who says one or two learned Shaikhs also earned 
the piety of Ghazis by striking blows on half-dead Hemu, 
besides Bairam Khan. Badayuni writing in secret and in 
resentment against Akbar could have no motive in con- 
cealing Akbar’s blow if it had at all been dealt on Himu. 
In their cross-examination of witnésses and appraisement 
of the value ‘of evidence, V. A. Smith and Mr. Sukumar 
Roy play rather the advocates of a party, and not sober 
judges of facts of the case as a whole. 

We only hope that the admirer of Islam Shah should 
not take amiss our spirit of criticism and put -it to the 
partiality of the biographer of Sher Shah; because though 
Sher and his modern biographer, like every normal person, 


aspire to overcome éverybody would welcome defeat. 


only from sons and ‘pupils. Na 
K.. R. Qanunco 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


` AN IMPERIAL HISTORY OF INDIA (in a 
Sanskrit text, c. 700 `B. C—c. 700 A. D.): By K. P. 


Jayaswal. Published by Motilal Banarsi Dass, Lahore, 


1934—Pp. XVI +- 77 + Index XIV 
Price Rs, 8. 


The original Text written in Gatha Sanskrit which 
the great Indologist, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, edits under 
the above name forms a chapter (Chapter 53 in Part III) 
called raja-vyakarane-porivarta (“the Section on . the 
«prophecy about kings”) of that most important Mahayana 
treatise, the Manjusri-mula-kalpa, in which is embodied 
- a history of Buddhism. The whole of this book was first 
discovered in--Travancore and edited previously by the 
. Tate. Mr. Ganapati Sastri. Scholars have occasionally 
_ ben drawing from this chapter in Sastri’s edition: to 
-illustrate their own view-points on several historical 
topics by putting their own interpretation to the original 
text. The late Sastri’s edition of this book (in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) cared not be regarded as 
scientific, because he had to depend for setting the text 
con a single Ms, and hence his printed text suffered 
“trom various defects. But in the edition under review, 
Mr. Jayaswal has striven very hard to remove some of 
“those textual defects, with the help of the Tibetan 
‘translation of the book (prepared about 1060 A. D.) 
_incorporated in the Kangyur Series. A comparative 
“gtudy of these two available versions (Sanskrit and 
Tibetan) by the editor has made it possible for us to 
get nearly at the central and real reading of the original 
text. The arrangement of the edition of the Sanskrit 
text by the editor under separate Sections based, accord- 
ing to him, on separate historical topics, is very useful 
to: scholars. But the original Sanskrit text should” have 
been placed first in the edition, and after it, the editor’s 


-4 Sanskrit Text 75. 


translation of some of the extracts of his choice and his. 


comments thereupon. Juxtoposition of the Text and the 
Comments would have elicited greater appreciation from 
scholars. 


interpretation in the comments. ; 

The most -dificult and strenuous job is the inter- 
pretation of such old and sometimes cryptic texts. The 
chapter on history in the original text is written, just as 
in the Brahmanic Puranas, in a prophetic strain. But 
unlike the history of Indian kings treated in them as 
beginning. from “the pre-Mahabharata War down to 


` cessive reigns, date of Nagarjuna etc:. have 


“were 


One has to look for the téxt at the end of. 
the book, while trying to grasp rightly the editor's’ 


. 
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320-348" A. D.”, the history treated of in this Mahayana 


‘work is, according to Mr. Jayaswal, “a succession of 


empires from the time preceding the Buddha to c. 750 
A. D. where it stops”, ġe, those under the Saisunaka 
dynasty, the Nandas, the Mauryyas, the Sakas, the Nagas, 
the Guptas, the Maukharis, the Vardhanas, the late 
Guptas etc. Some of these dynasties have been more 
fully described in the book than other; and for some the 
description is rather short and fragmentary. The editor 
seems to be quite correct when he says that the author 
of the Buddhist work wrote his history section “from 
the point of view of Gauda,” and to him Gauda meant 
“the whole of Bengal” and- included “generally 
Magadha” too. Several new informations of history such 
as Brahmadatta’s real personage, age of -Panini, 
Chanakya’s chancellorship continuing through three’ suc- 
been very 
well made out by Mr. Jayaswal. The names of many 


historical personages have been mentioned in the original . 


book by means of initials and sometimes by various other 
devices. This fact has rendered the task of interpreta- 
tion very hard indeed. Hence Mr. Jayaswal’s identifica- 
tions could not sometimes but be based on ‘pure guess 
and therefore far-fetched and fanciful. India shall have 
to wait.for future discoveries to confirm many of the 
editor’s suggestions, e.g., (1) that the Pakshas or Yakshas 
the Early Kushans—the Kadphises (p. 19), 
(2) that the ancestors of the Vardhana dynasty were 
ministers evidently to the Maukharis (p. 28), (3) that 
Vishnuvardhana (=Yasodharman?) was connected with 
Thanesvara and was ancestor of the Vardhana “dynasty 
(p. 29) etc. The editor appears to have fallen into a 


great confusion regarding the chronology of the Nepal - 


kings, for the Nepal Lichchhavi dynasty is to be dated 
from about the first century A. D. and not from the time 
of Samudragupta (e. 350 A. D.) as thought by 
Mr. Jayaswal (p. 21). A thoroughly misleading chrono- 
logy is given in the editor’s comments in this connection. 
King Udayadeva belongs to the Lichchhavi dynasty of 
Nepal and not to the Thakuri, as taken by him. He 
translates the words Kelingodréshu and Udrasendhishu 
in vv. 636 and 638 respectively of the text, as having 
reference to the.“ Seas” and adds that the names of the,- 
seas, “Kalinga Seas” (p. 32) is important. Evidently 
then he takes the word ‘udra’ to mean ‘Seas’ quite an 
unusual meaning., May. we not take it as referring ic. 
Udra (spelt Udra in the text)—the name of a part of 
the old province of Orissa? It also appears doubtful: 
whether the. word Prabhavishnu in vv; 694-695 ($30) and: 
in v. 755 (837) is really a proper-name or merely an 
adjective in the sense of ‘lordly or powerful’, 
Mr. Jayaswal recognises the word as a proper name and 
equates him with Pravarasena Vishnuvriddhi, the 
Vakataka emperor (p. 48). The overwhelming idea 
about Bharasiva-Nagas in the editor’s mind forced him 
to interpret in his own way some of the verses in §37. 
Again the editor has omitted any reference to the most 
important Bhitari seal and its contents . while writing: 
his comments on the most controversial matter regarding: 
the later history of the Imperial Guptas as discussed by 
him in §38. ee 
This is, however, certain that Mr. Jayaswal’s com- 


ments elucidating the whole system of Gauda rule and 


the original text, will now enable scholars to reconsider 
many problems of Gupta and later Gupta history. It 
may unhesitatingly be remarked that many of the inter- 
pretations put by the great Indologist are plausible and 
scholars will ever remain grateful to him for them. It ° 
is expected that further study by competent scholars of 
this very important publication of Mr. Jayaswal will. 
gradually bring ont many a new fact of Gauda history- 









i 


from ihe fall of the lmperial’ Gupta house down to the 
rise óf the Palas. l 3 ; 
Some printing mistakes escaped the notice of the 


editor, eg, waqfieq for qafa (p. 45, Text), 


æ= Mhendra for Mahendra p. 34, Sankagana for Sankaragana 


| 
| 





| 


(p. 30), Garha for Graha (p. 58, text) etc. 
Notwithstanding the above remarks and criticisms, 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal is to be heartily congratulated on 
his having placed this unique publication before the 
scholarly world. 
R. G. Basax 


ESSENTIALS OF GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE : 
By Kurt F. Leidecker, M.A., Ph.D: The Anchorite Press, 
‘New York, N.Y. - ` 


The book under review deals with the bare. outline 
of Sanskrit grammar leaving aside, as far as .possible, 
the details and intricacies. Jt will thus be found- useful 


and interesting to beginners—especially Europeans intend- ~ 


ing to learn Sanskrit. An. attempt has been made in the 
introductory portions of the, work to create among the 
Jatter an interest for the subject by drawing attention to 
the close relation between Sanskrit and English which as 
is shown, contains a number of words of Sanskritic origin 
{though there may be difference of opinion with regard 
to the source of some of the words cited) and many 
having a striking resemblence with similar words” in 
‘Sanskrit. It is to be regretted that an eagerness for 
‘brevity. has led in cases to the sacrifice of important 
matters, as for instance illustrative examples to elucidate 
the rules of Sandhi. A number of inaccuracies and 
‘printing mistakes are noticed in the book. We draw the 
‘attention of the. learned author to a few of them so that 
they may-be corrected when a fresh edition comes to be 
published. The aorist forms of the causative form of the 
toot jan are inadvertently presented as those derived from 
its non-causative form (p. 69) though there ‘is considerable 
difference between the two sets of forms. That the roots 


drs ( Æx )with desiderative endings (p. 71) and is ( $4) 


(p. 72) may be conjugated only in the middle form, has 
> been overlooked and active conjugational forms of them 
have. been given instead. The intensive stem form of the 
root car is given as carcar (p. 71)though it should be 
cancur | FFA ). Of printing mistakes reference may” be 


made to the following : gat for tat (p. 20), taraq for 


Zaga (p. 21), wat for waa (p. 21), g$ for, ged 


(p. 24), consonants for vowels (p. 22). The pictures. of 
Indian things and scenes, especially those of Etmad-ud- 
Dowla’s Tomb (p. 64) and a goldsmith at work (p. 91), 
have no connection with the subject-matter of the werk. A 
‘selection of better and more- appropriate illustrations 
would have made the volume all the more attractive. 


_ CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


SANSKRIT 


. THE KATHA UPANISAD: By Prof. J. N. Rawson 
of Serampore College. Published by Association Press, 
5 Russell Street, Calcutta. Pages XVIII+242. Price 
Rs. 7/8 (or 12s. 6d.)-. ae 


This is a very good edition of the Katha Upanisad 
from the able hands ‘of one who has.a sympathetic under- 
standing of the subject. Prof. Rawson shows remarkable 
grasp of the subject and a mastery which. is certainly not 
wery common. There are two Introductions—a general 


au. 


BOOK REVIEWS, 


“Re. 1 only. - 


introduction to. the Upanisadic literature as a whole, and 
a special introduction to the Katha. Both of them are 
full of useful information and bear marks of ripe scholar- 
ship. The survey of the general literature on the subject 
and the study of the divergent views will be found 
helpful to the serious student of the subject. And the 
general or casual reader will find here an able edition 
-of the text with English transliteration and metrical 
translation in English. The frequent notes will be found 
an -useful aid to a scholarly appreciation of the book. 
Though occasionally Prof. Rawson departs—needlessly, as 
we think—from the traditional interpretation (e.g. vi. 
12, 13), yet he always gives his reasons for such depar- 
ture and provokes a discussion which must be helpful even 
to those’ who will not agree with him. f 

We congratulate Prof. Rawson on the excellent edition 
that he has brought out and. vehture to hope that he 
will follow it up with similar editions of some of the 


other important Upanisads as well»: 
i U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 
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SAMSKRITA-KADAMBARI-KATHA: B a n€ s$ 


Kadambari, abridged, simplified and retold in the words 
oj- the original, by Nilkanth Shankar Navare, B.A., 
- (Hons.), B.T. Aryasamskriti Press, Tilak Road, Poona 
City. Price annas ten. ou 


Mr. Navare has undoubtedly laid students of Sanskcit 
literature, both in India and in Europe, under a great 
- obligation by making the story-contents of Bana’s magnum 
opus easily accessible to them even during the first stages 
of their Sanskrit. studies. The booklet “is sent out with 
the blessings of no less a person than Pandit Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Vasudevashastri. Abhyankar. In his preface the 
author explains his own technique of summarising - the* 
great.romance and adds a short account of -Bana’s life 
and works. The Kadambari has been reduced to 1/8 of. - 
its original size by omitting unwieldy arid non-essential, ' 
parts with the sole purpose- of presenting to youn’ - 
beginners of Sanskrit an easily intelligible and abridged 
edition of it, without as far as possible impairing the- 
beauty of the original expression. The author may “be 
said to have.succeeded admirably in attaining this ideal. 
The addition of a few notes on difficult words and a` 
collection of some catching aphorisms at the end, with 
a. few pictures interspersed’ here and there, make the- 
book an. altogether: useful publication. = ™ 
S 'V. V. GOKHALE 
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KARNATAKA VEERA KSHTRIYARU or A NEW* 
APPROACH TO THE. DRAVIDIAN PROBLEM: By 


Sj: S. B. Joshi. Publishers : 
Bhandar oj Dharwar. 


the Manohar Grantha 
Crown Octavo. Pages 178. Price - 


a 


The author says that the Yadus and the Turvashas of 
‘the Rigveda were no other than the Dravidians who were 
in turn the Kurubas or Hattikars of Karnataka. . As the 
author follows many times the philological argument, one 
is tempted to say that some of his arguments are fanciful. 
But on second thought, oné has to admit that -we cannot 
lightly brush aside the thesis that he has advanced. He 
is sustained and consistent, and deserves the attention -ct - 
the best of us who are interested-in the mysteries of:race- - 
origin, race infiuence, and race conflicts. > ~- 7... =" 

The author is throughout. direct, perspicacious; :.and-- 
simple in his treatment. _ . ae ee ee 

l R. R: DIWAKAR 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF TIBET 


By RAHULA SANKRITYAYANA 


Tiser is a country so little known to the outside 
world that its name has come to possess a 
mystic charm. The snow-capped mountains 
serve as a natural barrier to all intruders from 
outside. Its high altitude—even the river-bed 
being as high as 12,000 ft. above sea-level, its 
dwarf hills variegated with colours and bereft 
of vegetation, its rocks covered with earth, its 
weather cold and frosty with snow-fall, the 
scanty rains, all of these combined have a pecu- 
liar effect on the stranger visiting this land of 
mystery. Quite in keeping with the quaint 
natural surroundings its people stili live a 
mediaeval life—a life without the modern facili- 
ties of transport and communication, without, 
newspapers and the printing press. Though 
cinemas, theatres and other forms of amusement 
are unknown to them, the sources of their recrea- 
tion are not a few. Their diversions are many. 
_ Music and dancing are almost natural to them. 
- The mild ale and the boiled tea are the most 
refreshing beverages of the people. 
For a student of ethnology and sociology 
- Tibet holds out mines of information. Its 
system of polyandry, universally condemned by 
those having no knowledge of the very unusual 
and trying condition of life of the Tibetans, 
originated under quite peculiar circumstances. 
Tibet is an inhospitable land yielding but 
little to the very best of human labour. 
-The Tibetans have to face and fight an un- 
‘sympathetic nature. In early times a sparse 
population had to struggle against overwhelming 
odds. It was a struggle for their very ‘exist- 
ence. There was a tremendous—an‘ absolutely 
urgent need for an increase in population. They 
were impelled by nature to solve this problem 
by the introduction of a system.which at the 
present time prevails nowhere but within the 
borders of the tableland of Tibet. The system 
gave rise to sentiments which brought all the 
members ‘of the family closer and closer. The 
brothers in a family were bred and brought up 
to share the same rigid and hard life toiling and 
suffering together. Any dogmatic religion would 
have been tempted to introduce a new order of 
things by forcing on the Tibetan people its 
ethical code which would have been not only 
quite useless but absolutely harmful. Be it 
said to the credit of the Buddhist faith, that it 


proved itself expedient enough to recognize the 
existing order of things and the prevalent state 
of social affairs. ` 

Almost half the male population of Tibet 
lives in monasteries, mostly leading an idle life. 
During the early period of the introduction of 
the Buddhist faith in Tibet about the middle 
of the seventh century, monks were not: 
numerous inasmuch as, thanks to the influence: 
of the Indian scholars, ample discrimination: 
was exercised in their choice and admission into: 
the order. And as for the scholars from: 
India—the Buddhist pioneers in Tibet, they 
themselves kept to a very high standard of 
ethical life, wished all around them to con- 
form to it and took scrupulous care to maintain: 
that standard. They brought to bear their 
tremendous influence on the people to check the 
degeneracy among the monks. But on the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India, the land. 
of its birth, at the close of the twelfth century. 
degeneration actually set in. And this state: 
of affairs was accelerated when about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, Kuble Khan, the 
Mongol Emperor of China, transferred ` the 
political power to the ecclesiastic head. Even: 
to this day the state of things continues to be 
the same. It has endured for seven centuries.. 
Some minor changes have been effected in course: 
of these centuries, Sa-kya being the first to try 
the change. Today, as before, the monks wield! 
a great power in the land, and it is they who- 
control all the spheres of Tibetan hfe. The- 
church is the most powerful institution, and it: 
is, as may naturally be expected, very conserva-- 
tive. It strictly upholds the old order in which 
reforms are not permissible. This is one of the 
main reasons why the Tibetans are supposed to” 
be living even to this day amidst the environ-- 
ments of a fifteenth century civilization. 

Though Tibet is characterised by the 
primitive manner of living of its inhabitants: 
the monasteries are treasure-houses of art and 
culture. Their murky archives covered with: 
layers of dust conceal within them thousands of 
manuscripts as old as a millennium. In spite of 
their best efforts the universities of Oxford and ° 
Cambridge have not been able to preserve much 
of their most valued relics of the past, whereas: 


the monasteries of Tibet generate in the visitor: - 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF TIBET 


a profound sense of veneration and wonder and 
compel him to reflect on the glorious antiquities 
livingly preserved for uncounted centuries. In 


.. fact, one feels that the twelfth century is but 


yesterday for the Tibetans. Fortunately artis- 
‘tie taste is universal in the land. The Tibetans 
have an instinct for the choice of colours, and 
their perfect skill in their display is indeed un- 
surpassable. The untidy external of a Tibetan 


stands in great contrast to the actual ways of 


his life at home where punctilious care is 
bestowed on the simplest articles of use. A 
foreigner, judging him by his appearance, would 
indeed be greatly mistaken in his hasty and 
superficial conclusions. Artistic sense and 
good taste are discernible in every article of use. 
The engraved and embossed -cup-stands, the 


` carved and tiny tea-tables and vases which con- 


tain parched-flour, painted in vermilion and 
ornamented with flowery tracings of gold, at once 
arrest the attention of a visitor and he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that.the Tibetans have an 
instinctive love of art. One only wonders 
occasionally why things of beauty and art 
should have been left to lie in an environment 
which does not redound to the credit of the 
Tibetans. It may justly be said that no nation 
in the world, except perhaps the Japanese, has 
been able to excel the Tibetans in their instinc- 
tive love and universality of art. 

From generation to generation a good many 
artists—painters, moulders, skilled workers in 
plaster and metals—have been busy in produc- 
ing remarkable works of art—paintings and 
icons and images of bronze and. plaster. Almost 


all the ancient monasteries of Tibet are virtual. 


repositories of beautiful objects of art 


that have been collected and stored here for 


ages in abundance. Although an occasional fire 
or a political complication has done some 
mischief to several monasteries situated on the 
frontiers and elsewhere, there exist even to this 
day hundreds of monasteries that are intact and 
in good condition. JLha-khang-chhen-mo of the 
,Sa-kya monastery, built by Phags-pa, the pre- 
ceptor of emperor Kuble Khan, presents to the 
eye a spectacle almost indescribable in words. 
Tt is surrounded by high walls punctuated with 
single-rooms rising upward in several storeys. 
‘The main-gate is massive and there are exten- 
sive courtyards. On entering the inner-gate one 
is confronted with a row of colossal figures of the 
four guardian deities of the four quarters 
which inspire. awe. Crossing the next court- 
*yard one enters the main temple which is 
remarkable for the height of its roof supported 
iby scores of massive columns of the Himalayan 
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pine, forty feet in height with a circumference of 
about ten feet each. It is amazing to think 
how these columns were carried to the land of 
Tibet across the Himalayas through several 
passes some of which rise as high as 18,000 ft. 
It is no wonder if this huge monastery 1s Consi- 
dered by the pious and simple Tibetans to have 
been built not by men but by genii working 
under the command of the powerful emperor and 
of his still ‘more powerful preceptor. When the 
eyes of the visitor get accustomed to the com- 
parative gloom of the interior, the scanty light 
entering only through the few openings high up 
in the gate-walls, a wonderful sight is revealed 
to the spectator. The China-silk banners of 
different colours and varied designs enwrapping 
the lofty columns are the first to attract atten- 
tion. And as the visitor lifts his eyes almost 
unconsciously, he witnesses with admiration, a. 
very costly tapestry covering the roof and dis- 
playing a remarkably rich harvest of designs 
of flowery vegetation, Chinese dragoons and the 
like, worked in blazing gold. Next to this, rank 
high the big images, gilt outside, of Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas, and several stupas of considerable 
architectural beauty, set with precious stones and 
containing the relics of the hierarchs of later 
times. Facing the images, close in front of them 
and arranged tier upon tier, are the rows of 
beautiful articles of porcelain—cups, flower-pots, 
and toys representing animals, presented to the 
monastery from time to time by the imperial 
dynasties of China. In surrounding passages, 
walls on either side are covered up to the 
ceiling by piles of manuscripts, some of 
which are illuminated and supposed to be the 
Tibetan Tripitakas. They are piled in the 
manner of bricks in close adhesion. Among. 
these there is a massive manuscript of the 
Astasahasrika-Prajnaparamita written in letters 
of gold on black paper and weighing more than- 
ten stones. The interest here becomes varied 
and multiplied. It will take volumes to give 
a complete description of all the details. 

A precipitous flight of steps which leads one 
to the roof of the monastery, ends by the side 
of a modest-looking room with a considerably 
rough wooden frontage. The rude exterior of 
this room conceals within itself a big collection 
of valuable manuscripts including those written 
and improved upon by Phags-pa himself and 
séveral of his predecessors and successors in the 
Sa-kya hierarchy. In their midst there lie 
undisturbed forty and more bundles of palm- 
leaf manuscripts in Sanskrit, originally carried 
away from India to Tibet before 1200 A.C. 

At a distance of about a furlong, on the 
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other side oF ‘the river. there stand a series of 
residential. buildings and temples of the Sa-kya 
monastery... ‘Ae 

j-lha-Khang, contains more than five~hun-. 
d..bronzés, including -a hundred from ‘India. 
out’. two- dozens, ‘belonging’ to” the. 
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“This: was my’ -hird j journey. “Central ‘Tibet: 

During‘ the first’j “journey in 1929-30 my aim had 
been “directed. ‘more. towards | literary... research. 
than” to “geographical. explorations: ‘or fo~ the 
thrills of adventure.’ But once I fotind: myself. 
within ‘the ‘borders’ ofthis land of: quaint cus- 
toms. and weird natural- surroundings, curiosity 
ang: ‘human’ temperament: compelled me: to take 
note -of ‘its: magnificence.” This was my “experi- 
‘ence: ‘during: mý. first visit: "The: ‘mystic: charni. 
gradtially “fadéd_away -from my. mind a8 I got | 
accustomed: to` the ‘life. and “geography ‘of- the 
land, ànd was oécupied with: the purpose of my 
visit. During-my several visits to Tibet I was 
fortunate enough ‘to study ‘closely the life of 
the’people. I mixed with the high and the low, 
monks and lay-men alike. I was quite at- home 
‘im their company.and often felt as one of them. 

‘I must admit with sorrow that.I found most of 
the people there unreliable, both as regards their 
‘promise-and behaviour and having little respect 
for. Haman: te; 


Mitts 











vieeod hér’ gently ‘on her ‘lips / 


pits “She answered: not’ to" TRY. touch; ` 







- from, the ‘wild. 


-Ha hair is flying inthe wind, 
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. wilihesg, to. conceal.-their .crimes.. pe 
. therefore, were ‘straight. : One remarkable thing: | 
ding froni- the` fifth “to’ the’. twelfth ~ 
' tive by. nature. 
"coupled “with the © 


as: “has! Been “testified Da other 


a POEM: 


ade for’ her. a Bd ot flowers `. $ DEN 
zis o: and T ġlosed the doors ` ` a 
‘to shut: ‘out the rude‘light from’ her’ eyes. i 


‘3 and whispered softly i in hèr i ears: ` l 
tat” ‘she half swoored in nar Se 
E E was’ ‘lost i in. ‘the’ ‘endless Mist- ES 


<wmy Songs. -failed ‘to arouse nae, 7 
ight; “has: come to us the éall of. the storm. 


iy ‘bride shiveréd: and. stood ` upi. Se ee 
7 ‘she has clasped my hand:and come. Sut. 


|’ >|. her gatland “nistles: over her ‘breast; ` 

= BE push of death: has ‘swung’ her into life.” 
We are face to face, and heart to heart, 
he my bride. and, T. : 


= 





“payee who came to “this land. “But: E evils, - . 
-a$ Į, found afterwards, . were’ only skiri-déep,; ai 
room in - the. Shittok’: palace, ` 


against: ethical `. principles - they had -not®, “the! 
‘Their ways,. 





‘about the. people is. that: they are not conserva-_ 
But their geographical. isolation , 
“bigotry of. the political” 


authorities, ever resenting ‘and resisting “any | 


possible “réform; is mainly responsible’ for 
making them” what they are. If they’ get. any. 
chance of “breaking away ‘from the’ shackles. 


Which. arrest: theif progress, ‘the. Tibetans -are . 
‘sure to -transform themselves in no time. 


The. 
transformation Will ‘astound ` the “world in ‘the ; 


„manner ‘of ` Srong-tsän-sgam-po,- the greatest.. 


Tibetan, and ‘father of the Tibetan, culture, who. 
within: the peridd.-a few. years. “built a Vast. 
empire: tending from “the deserts of AD | tg 
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ay power, and hye oee ee “them: with the’ 


newly imported alphabets. It follows’ there- . 


_fore. that the Tibetans are a people who can” 


take quick and long strides in the path of pro- 
gress. They may emerge into the modern 
stage from their fifteenth century condition even. 
within a decade, as they suffered themselves so- 


willingly to. be.transformed into a great people 


from a nomadic tribe about us middle a the: 
seventh oentury Ae 
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Women of Tibet 
Photo; Rahula Sankrityayana 
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Scenes of Tibet 
Photo: Rahula Sankrityayana 
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A Tibetan Landscape 
Photo: Rahula Sankrityayana 


- ABDICATION. OF. EDWARD van 


"L BY FREDOON ‘KABRAII. os, a Pe 


IDWARD VII, fidding England ; a ‘iouching’ lare 
yell, has left her shores and renounced the 
sreatest throne of history. - His brothér succeeds 
uim to the throne and the’ sentimental-minded 


vish him long life and a glorious reign. The . 
‘adio has pictured: that spectacle: of colourful. 


ieraldry that took place this’ afternoon to pro- 
laim the accession ‘of George VI against ‘the 
etting of 1936-London: . According to the 


vindow-dressed unanimity ` of ‘world press- - 


pinion, imperturbable . little . England . has 
merged triumphant -out of.yet another crisis of 
ler great career of conquest. and rule in history. 
And the benumbed ‘millions of the world and 
he Empire will, have. perceived that the more 
lear-cut of the issties ‘of this’ vast: and: confused 
Irama are as follows: 

G) A constitutional monarch, of a throtie 
hat has for centuries gloried : ‘upon a strength 
preadbased upon. a, people’s. sovereign -will has 
abdicated in the nartie-of that: people: and “in 
heir best interests ” over: ‘an “issue. that was not 
is simple as it seemed: 

s Móther of 


_ (2) That the- self-styled * 
. arid. the. Parlidments of the free 





arliaments ”. 


ominions of the Empire have „won ‘a great 


victory- over the Crown: ; 

(3) That. the’ hoary. institution. of British 
Monarchy has once more proved to. be of para- 
nount importance. in the balance’ against -the 
wishes of the Monarch’s ‘heart ‘anid: ‘the natural 
sentiments of his. people.” _. 

(4) That the patching up of. that institu 
dion. as the rock of Empire solidarity after- so 
severe a shaking of its foundations. displayed 
io all who followed the. day. to. day denoue- 
nents of this one -week’s drama with their. heads 
cather than with their hearts two outstanding 
yualities of the British people as embodied in 
she personality of one. who. has. proved himself 
she perfect. Briton, Mr. Baldwin. These two 
sutstanding qualities of the British character 
are its diplomatic subtlety and its monumental 
hypocrisy. ; 

Edward VIN had the difficult job of- com- 
bining modernity with kingship—for his out- 
standing quality is that he can be only himself 


and that himself is the pattern of up-to-the- 
minute modernity. That is his keynote: a **: 
lover of life, a hater of forms and. ceremonies, 


impatient io have his own . ‘life. - The a 
carried to an extreme, amounted to an impatience 
not only to. -haye his own. life. but his.own wife 
also! : 

Shaw -has said ee the Soames Taaak in- 
Edward’s abdication was not his wife {to be) 
but: his- job—he hated his job with all-his soul. 
That, however, is a point of. difference: on which 
Edward: himself, with - all` his. honesty, might. 
find it- difficult - ‘to judge: Probably. -the truth. 
was ‘that with his wife by his. side he might 
have-got: on with his job, that-is, if he had been 
free to have Mrs: Simpson at his side’ and keep- 
his: throne at. the same time: -- 

.. There has. been -some talk again - (over this. 
crisis). of: Britain’s .pride -in “her” ‘Monarchy as. 
the: pillar: of a great- democracy: the expression. ` 
“Our democratic- monarchy.” -has: been - freely 
used. I- fail’ to. see-anything but.a plain con- 


tradiction in terms in ‘that expression: But not. 


so the true Briton...To him. the expression is- 
potent with: charm, beneficence, grace and good. 
‘sense. What-on the face of it appears to non- 
Britons nonsense of hypocrisy appears to the 
British mind- as.the esserice of the perfect plan! 
-Ñ was all right’- ‘and, indeed, .a- ‘splendid 
advertisement as jong as. Edward was ‘our 
democratic Prince.” It gave 
ship -for . Imperialism - just - tank “délightful 
unofficial touch which ‘went go.‘ much). further- 
than the ponderous official: touch with ‘the un-- 
thinking millions: But wher ‘that same ‘Prince, 
“the same -man as before,” as he’ told. us in- 
his first broadcast as King, went the whole hog: 
of- modernity” and - ‘democracy in his -determina- 
tion’ to- marry . a. womai . who ” Tad: thé triple. 
au ie for .the- : Qupenahip, of. P 


with. the alternative to abdicate! ~ “xt. ‘a onoi. f 
at its first real. test, (in other words) demo- - 
cracy and modernism has deserted the heredi-- 
tary scion of Monarchic traditions: and the 
abdication has shown conclusively that England 
is not yet advanced enough in her outlook of 
so-called democracy and so-called modernism: 
to- take that expression “our democratic 
monarchy ” to its logical and literal extremes. 

2n. This is the verdict that must be passed. 
upon this episode of the Crown’s cleavage with. 
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- the Constitution in so far as we are to accept 


r ‘the evidence of the “facts” that the news- 


‘papers here have dared to tell during the pro- 
gress of the ten days of crisis. Eleven days 
ago such temerity would have been impossible. 
“The affairs of royalty had hitherto been pre- 
‘served in a vacuum. Fleet Street, hitherto 
‘bound by its own iron laws, had scrupulously 
respected the cardinal principle of its own be- 
‘haviour, namely; that the affairs of British 
. -Royalty must ever be preserved in a vacuum. 
‘What happened then on the 3rd of December 
‘will now make that date a flaming red-letter 
in Fleet Street’s Calendar. For on this date, 
_ with sweating of blood, Fleet Street resolved 
' to serap its own cardinal principle and to tear 
(most of) the veil of secrecy away from the 
“unsuspected serenity that England believed made 
“up the graciousness of England’s Majesty. 
"The vacuum was gone and outside air rushed 
‘in. Yet even this rush of air was attempted 
‘to be censored! Now, at last, after the abdica- 
tion is complete and the new accession secure, 
‘the whole veil has been torn aside and a dossier 
-of evidence has been published that is sufficient 
_to make the most worldly-wise and well- 
informed folk pinch themselves and ask whether 
they had been napping while the dashing young 
British Monarch was gaily piling up a hun 
good reasons against his remaining on the 
Throne of England. 


‘They are, shall we say, a hundred outrages 


against convention, against etiquette, against. 


‘sanctified snobbery....They make a complete 
‘diary compiled from documented facts and 
photographs of Edward’s indiscretions with Mrs. 
Simpson over a period of several years! They 
make a Scotland Yard Secret Police dossier 
which was placed before the Cabinet during the 
days of crisis and now for the first time in 
England they make the featured sensation of 
an honest-to-goodness British periodical— 
“ Cavalcade.” The whole story is at last out. 
And it came out. the morning after the night 
_-before, that is, the night of Edward’s dash for 
© Portsmouth, whence he looked his last (for a 
‘long time) upon the white cliffs of England. 

* Fleet Street sweated blood, I have said, when 
it decided on the night of thé 3rd December to 
tell sorme facts concerning the drama that has 
just ended. But, with all their sweating, they 
tore away but a part of the veil: “Cavalcade” 
has torn away the whole of it. - 

And what do we now see? 


We see that the then Prince of Wales first. 


met Mrs. Ernest Simpson as far back as 1926. 


3 : Mrs. 
What .are those hundred good reasons? 
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That the lady was then Mrs. Aldrich Spen: 
That the democratic Prince was a frequent gv 
at Mrs. Spencer’s hot-rhythm and. cock 
parties at that magnetic lady’s luxurious Lon: 
residence in 1934. That although the vivaci 
lady courtesyed to him and called him “S 
in public, her free-and-easy nature reached 

to the natural humanity in the royal scion, 
that a friendly understanding developed into 
easy intimacy. That from this time onwa: 
making fashionable Mayfair furiously jeak 
the Prince kept Mrs. Simpson’s company a g 
deal both openly and carelessly—careles 
because gossip was busy and journalistic-ha' 
and various other hawks who hover around 
outskirts of royal parties on continental holid 
were no less busy securing photographs 
(to them) inestimable value because a phe 
graph cannot lie and here were photogra 
that showed the Prince with Mrs. Simpson 
a lingerie shop and others with Mrs. Simp 
in a paddleboat, or in swimming lack-of-at 
on a sunny beach of Southern Europe. Ro 
persons ate not free. It is on record that 
late George V, doyen of propriety, had on m 
than one occasion to call his heir’s Bohem 
ways to question. And it is said that a l 
upper lip is an index of stubbornness. ‘ 
Prince had a long upper lip although only a sn 
chin. On January, 22, the day of his access: 
Simpson was a privileged guest 

the royal balcony watching the proclamat 
pageant. This was too much for Mr. Bald 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who ti 
an early opportunity to be so bold as to sp: 
to the new King. It is not recorded what K 
Edward told them on this occasion. But il 
believed that his reply. was both brief : 
blunt. ... Moreover, we have seen that the Pri 
had a, long upper lip. Now the King had 

long upper lip—for Prince or King or Duke 
Windsor, he is the same man that so many h: 
been delighted to know and a few have 

been so delighted. The same man-modern- 
the-minute, frank, unconventional, ready 
shock the staid and the conventional, fond 
work, fond of play and extremely susceptible 
the charms of the opposite sex. 

The dashing young Monarch, I have s: 
was piling up a hundred reasons against hi 
self why he should not remain on the throne 
his fathers. All these are to be found in ca 
logue -order with dates, times, and pla 
recorded in the Scotland Yard Secret Serv 
dossier which was placed before the Cabi 
during the Crisis just over. A hundred o 
rages, as that dossier showed, against conventi 


ABDICATION OF EDWARD VIII 


gainst propriety and etiquette and sanctified 
aobbery. Lovers of decency who gave their 
vyalty to Edward as their King had a nagging 
seling all the time back of their loyal -hearts 
iat the man Edward was letting down the King 
ery badly indeed. Now if he had only 
ot gone about it all so openly! Now if, like his 
neestors, some of whom were also pleasure- 
yving—if like them—he had gone out to seek 
is pleasures behind a screen of respectability— 
hat would have been right and proper! It is 
ll that lovers of decency have ever asked of the 
nconventional—a little hush-hush, that is all! 
"hat would never have given rise to such wide- 
pread scandal over the bazaars of Europe. and 
cross the Atlantic as this open flouting. of old 
tandards, privilege and conventions even after 
e had become King. 

Matters reached ahead during the ex- 


<ing’s Adriatic holiday immediately following 


hat sensation of the shooting outrage when a 
evolver was aimed at him a few months back 
2 London. On this holiday Edward combined 
. pleasure cruise in the Adriatic with a personal 
all upon some of Europe’s dissatisfied rulers. 
lA matter of acute discomfort and annoyance to 
e Home Foreign Office). Thus he visited 
Pal Pasha and the Dictator of Greece and 
yhether he went about formally or informally, 
firs. Simpson was at his side. She was photo- 
raphed at his side wherever he went. In some 
laces the police confiscated the cameras of the 
'verjoyed press-photographers. King Edward 
rdered the police to hand back the cameras. 
“he first photographs of the King’s holiday 
cenes appearing in Fleet Street showed Mrs. 
iimpson beside him. But quickly came a pro- 
rietorial ukase from the proprietors to the 
ditors of the Fleet Street journals. In all 
uture photographs of the King’s trip, the figure 
f the graceful lady by his side must be cut out. 
ind forthwith it was cut out. Presently, how- 
ver, Ameri¢an magazines carrying the most 
ulgar references to the King and Mrs. Simp- 
on*s visit to a hairdressing saloon, that lingerie 
hop and that paddle-boat (where two were 
ompany) etc. and etc., began to cause consi- 
erable uneasiness at Fleet Street board meetings 
nd secret Cabinet meetings, while tongues 
ragged in the drawing-rooms and club-lounges 
f London’s elite. 

It was only then, that Fleet Street, with 
weating of blood, took the decision to break 
hrough a silence self-enjoined in loyalty that 
ras turning out to be not in the spirit of that 
ven higher loyalty which seemed now to demand 
aat certain facts be faced and told. So the 
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facts were faced and some of them were told. 
For the first time for three hundred years it was. 
openly admitted that Kings were human! And. 
the problems of King Edward’s difficult position ` 
were sympathetically illuminated in the Fleet. 
Street Press over the first three days of the crisis. 
The slightest suggestion of an abdication was. 
completely ruled out and the concentration was. 
upon that single question of whether a prece- 
dent for a morganatic marriage could or might ~ 
not be created. The voice of the people was 
succinctly expressed over these earlier days of 
the crisis either for or against the single issue 
whether one with the divoree-court position of 
Mrs. Simpson could or could not be considered 
for the high position of Queen of England. It | 
would be true, almost, to say that the vote was 
fairly equally balanced. Cries were also raised 
that Mr. Baldwin was suppressing the full facts; 
that the King was being baited and rushed— 
that his decision was being forced; that the 
position was developing into one of an open 
split between the King and his Ministers; that 
there was a political ramp somewhere to get rid. 
of a King who had perhaps, offended against: . 
the constitutional practice of his father and 
grandfather although remaining within his 
rights by demanding of bureaucratic civilians to 
produce certain papers at (to them) awkward. 
moments. “Hands off our King!” as some 
demonstrators shouted referred at this time to: 
an idea in the popular mind that Mr. Baldwin. 
was acting Cromwell to one who was not even. 
an autocratic Charles I. And to the credit of 
Edward it should be gratefully remembered: by- 
the English nation that had it not been for his. 
rigidly self-imposed impartiality he could have- 
exploited his immense popularity with the com- 
mon people to rally the only too-eager support. 
of the Fascist elements to his side by forming: 
a King’s Party and plunging the country into. 
civil war. Instead he observed his constitution- 
ally-enjoined silence throughout the ten days”: 
crisis with so loyal a duty to his subjects that. 
not a-hair of any of their heads was touched. 
Never before had such wild talk been heard’ 
in England as this talk of personal enmities, ` 
Fascist alignments and breaches in the relations. 
of Crown and Cabinet. The full truth will yet 
be known some day but already a healthy: spirit. 
of historical enquiry has come into evidence and’ 
it is a very notable thing that there is not very 
much difference between the insinuations made- 
by the Communist Member in Parliament on 
the debate that followed Mr.- Baldwin’s: 
announcement of the abdication and the insinua- 
tions just made by the Primate of England: - 


age 
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against the social set in London which included 
Mrs. Simpson and which set has, a8 alleged by 
‘both the Communist Member and the Primate 
of England, been the indirect cause of Exdward’s 
‘undoing. Their evil influence on Edward’s 
latér life has: been castigated in unmistakable 
words. This insinuation was howled.down when 
‘the Communist Member got up to make it ‘in 
the. Commons. This ‘very’ insinuation was 
_ broadcast and listened to last night by millions 
_ “bécati8e’-it was made by. the Primate’ with the 
full authority of the’ Church. ` 
The - outside world that has followed ‘this 
-, crisis through its- ten -days of- twistings and 


- -turnitigs will have appreciated one outstanding 


feattite of it—a feature native to the British 
peoples: their calm and their self-control, their 
clear judgments and: their trust in their leaders. 
The praises of Mr. Baldwin’s handling of the 
gigantic issues involved-have not been overdone. 
At 70 years of age“ “he has’ proved himself a 


-. master pilot and won back a faith that he had 


‘ all but lost with. the electorate. For ‘him it has 
‘been an astonishing accession of moral prestige. 
‘Similarly for the Archbishop ‘of’ Canterbury, the 
venerable Primate, who has now dared to tell 
the fastset that had got their“boy King into 


their net, “ You stand rebuked by a Nation’s. 


judgment! "it, has 
triumph. Thus the 
Parliament and the. 
‘Waterloo. 

The five Communist votes penne an over- 
400 major, on the Abdication debate might be 


been a great moral 
Cabinet supported by 
Church ‘have won a 
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slow time. 


taken as a fairly true index of British feelin 
on the questions raised; millions haye read th 
outbursts of Messrs. Maxton, Buchanan any 
Gallaghar, the extreme left M. P. s, the substanc 


` of which outbursts was that Monarchy has beer 


proved. to have -outlived its functions, in ou 
day, and. that the halo round ‘the heads o 
kings is a false halo. It is possible-that tht 
people of: England ‘in their quiet way. will b 
adding up “ two and two for themselves.” “They 
will be wéighing up the words of the Primate 
as well” as the words of the Premier. They wil 
be coming to their conclusions in their owr 
But it is significant that so muci 
outspokeness - has been ‘allowed -over matters 
concerning kings and royal personages hithertc 
held “as sacred-and” quite beyond the ‘reach oj 
any criticism. I'am not sure that the courage- 
ous outbursts.of-Messrs. Maxton, Buchanan anc 
Gallaghar will not compare very favourably ir 
the minds of the British masses with the sterr 
words of the Primate; until they rub their head: 
and say: ‘Curious, come to think of it, bui 
those blokes said the same thing first and theg 
were howled down. -If one part of what they 
said—and said first, mark you, was right—may 
be the other part is right too. And-the other 


‘part of what these Communist’ blokes said was 


that it’s ‘igh time that England thought oi 


“pensioning off their kings and queens and intro- 


ducing a Republic!” | 
“Tt is the little grain of mustard seed.” 


Lon: 
12th Describes 1936. 





` REVIVAL OF HINDU MAGIC ee A 
` BY AJIT KUMAR MOOKERJEE - Tari ae 


: ‘In Ganicurauwary er S ERN N on thie 
“Vedanta Darshan, references have been made to 


bewitching: performance of- Sutra-krida (rope- 
trick). These rope-tricks: are offshoots of 
“Indrajala-Vidya, “ Kanchumara-Yoga,” 
“ Chhalita-Yoga.” The modern Indian rope- 
tricks are the same rope performances so often 
mentioned in the ancient Hindu. Scriptures. 


Illustrations of these are found in the 


Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
Regular schools ‘for the-culture and ii 
-of magic were said to-have been held in Nalanda 
University, Taxila University and -Abantipura 
University. ‘Even Lord- Krishna, Lord Balaram, 
Lord Boddia and „his cousin. ard disciple 


EN toid Mahavira and others were said 
to have been trainéd. in this. 

- Among those:who are bent upon a. reviyal 
of this forgotton art, Prof. Pratul.Sorcar’ is 
one `of- the foremost. After the conclusion 
of -his studies in college, Prof. Sorear’s 
enthusiasm steadily increased;. he explored all 
sorts of likely and unlikely places throughout the 
country in a fascinating search for old Hindu 


` occult sciences, in the course of which he passed 


through many adventures. He met with fre- 
quent disappointments, but -his indomitable 
energy and, perseverance prevailed in the lofig 
run and in the end he has been able to: discover 
the now widely talked of Indian Rope Trick. 


The Indian Rope Trick : Sorcar with his rope 


ie. x AS 






















































From many evidences we come to know that 
is Indian rope-trick has been done in different 
rts of India in different forms, but generally 
e-story runs. thus : 

“<The conjuror. sits cross-legged in an open space. 
ows. one. end of a coil of rope into the air, of 
about 15 feet (sometimes 20 or 25 feet) remain 
“inthe air. like a pole. A little. boy climbs up the 
and balances himself at the extremity, At a signal 
mthe conjuror he entirely vanishes. His master then 
“him three times, but hearing no answer, he then 
sa knife in his hand, apparently in anger, lays hold 
e rope and climbing it, goes quite out of sight. 
hen throws the nand of the boy upon the ground. 
en his leg, then his other hand, then his other leg. 
hen his body, then his head. He then comes down 
ith his. clothes stained with blood. The juggler then 
es the limbs of the boy and applies them one to 
ne then stamps upon them and it stands up 
and erect.” 


The man with Xray eyes 
Photo: N.S. Adhvaryu 
Among those who have seen this or the 
s which described this rope-trick historically, 
he volume of Travels by Ibn Batutah of the 
4th century, Mr. S. W. Clarke’s researches of 
he 16th century (Germany), the Memoirs of 
ehangir of the 17th century, Po Sing Lang 
China) of the 18th century, The Times of 
ia of 1892, Gholam Mohammad Munshi and 
“Annaji Rao of 1895-96, B. R. Fairfax (The 
Torning Post) 1903, Mrs. Penell Williamson 
The Morning Post) 1907-8, The Times of 
Undia 1912-14,-and Mr. and Mrs. Prowse (The 
Daily Telegraph} 1913-15 may be mentioned. 
“ Jte worthy of note that before the court 
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Price, Member of the Royal Asiatice Socie 
Great Britain and Ireland. : 
“They produced a chain of fifty cubits in lengt 
and in my presence threw one end of it towards -tl 
sky, where it remained as if fastened to something 
the air, A dog was <then brought forward, and. be 
placed on the lower end of the chain, immediately ri 
up, and reaching the other end disappeared. in the a 
In the same manner a hog, a panther, a lion, a tigt 
were successively sent up the chain and all disappear: 
at the upper end. At last they took down the chain a 
put it into a bag, no one ever discerning in what W 
the animals were made to vanish into the air in t 
mysterious manner described.” > 
Recently the Occult Committee of- tl 
Magic Circle of London has made a stateme 
before the world that any modern’ magician wl 
will come forward and perform the Indian Re 
Trick before the committee will. receive- 
reward of 500 guineas. They have no 
enhanced the offer to 5,000 guineas, on t 
chance of its yet being claimed. Mr. Sorcar h 
boldly accepted this challenge and announce 
“I ean do the Indian Rope Trick. I will mal 
an ordinary rope ascend unsupported by at 
visible agency. Then one of my assistants w 
climb up the rope. Then both the assistant aj 
the rope shall disappear. I will allow only t 
former part of my trick to be photographed, b 
the latter I won’t—as I want to keep my proce 
a secret.” e 
Mr. Sorear is famous besides for his oth 
original feats of “ X-ray Eyes ’—7.e., eyelir 
working out mathematical sums and drawk 
pictures in a blind-folded condition, lieki 
red-hot iron rod, walking bare footed over fu 
ete. 











We come to know from the following repo 
how Sorear has thrilled the public by his vario 
performances in different places: (1) Defyt 
Government Regulation handcuffs under t 
vigilant watches of prominent spectators besid 
Mr. J. C. Farmer, the Inspector-General | 
Police. Prof. Sercar was handeuffed with 
pairs of Government. handcuffs by the Super 
tendent of Police and the Circle Inspector. 
Pabna district, Bengal. When both the ha 
had been tightly seeured, the keys were retain 
by the police officers. Then Prof. Sorear, to t 
surprise of all, opened out beth the pairs. Pr 
Sorear defies handcuffs of all countries and sa: 
he cannot be handeutfed. (2). Force-writh 
Then followed an interesting item of. ‘ 
power.’ The Inspector-General was requ 
write anything he pleased on one blank 
eck 

writ 


















at 
as T am highly pleased with his feats, 
Farmer, 19/8/36.” 


Sorcar with handcuffs on 


But) Mr. Farmer at once said that be had 
ritten a word of it. He had written, “I 
Paksy today,” ete. After close 
i the spectators it was found that 
promise of the medal was the writing of 
ir. Farmer and bore his signature. The Ins- 
etor-General also at last admitted it, but he 








(8) The cutting and re- 
iming of ihe tongue of a man. He will 
‘pnotise any member of the audience who will 
2 ip a trance. A body of responsible doctors 
rming a committee will then watch his pulse— 
‘wall grow faster and faster and then will stop 
‘ad. A surgeon will now sever the tip of the 
ngue, but he will make it whole 


€ again. 





the magician one gold 


He has performed this feat in sı 
of India, and Burma. The most suc 
formance was at the palace of Tajhat. 









Ran 













Sorcar defies handcuffs 









ith May, 1935). The climax was rea 
when Mr. F. O. Gell, Lcs., who went to super 
the feat, fainted at the sight of this performan 
which he referred to as a horrible scene. 


Sorear has been elected by the commi 
of Dna Siete: Club as their ‘ full 
and they presented him with their Jewel, 
recently he has been made an honorary me 
of Leicester Magie Cirele. 


He intends to start for Europe early. 
a complete repertoire to prove that the s 
of the East have not vet been lost. 
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Soviet Russia's war manceuvres: Infaniry of the air 
Photo shows armed men dropped by parachutes from bombing-type planes 





A Russian infantryman stepping from his parachute and preparing te advance after landing 





A Feudal procession of Japan 
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Art in “Soviet ‘Strait-Jacket 
The Soviet regime has made unquestionable 


progress in teaching the Russian masses to read* 


and write; but it is debatable, observes William 


Henry Chamberlain in the Asia, if it has made 


‘corresponding progress in teaching them to 
think. The writer approaches the subject from 
the angle of the individual thinker or artist :' 


Viewed from this angle, Soviet art, taking that- word 
in its broadést connotation, 
ever sinc: the Revolution. The jacket has been straiter 
at some periods and looser al others. ` 

But there has always been a. dominant slogan, from 
which author or artist deviated at the peril, in the best 
case, of having his work administratively- boycotted, in 
the worst, of being sent into exile. There have always 
been proscribed and taboo themes and styles. The cut 
and color of the uniforms have changed’ from time to time; 
but Soviet artists have never been free to wear whatever 
intellectual costumes they liked 

The methods of bureaucratic pressure on the 
ind’vidual artist are varied, far-reaching and unmistakably 
effectivz. One will see-on every Sovet publication, on 
books and magazines, on theater and concert programs, 
the stamp of “the Glavlit, the abbreviated title of the 
chief c°nsorship department, which is attached to the 
Commissariat for Education. This organization not only 
sees to ‘t that no “dangerous thoughts” are published 
by Soviet writers; it also “makes sure that no contaminat- 
ing ideas enter the country from abroad. For example, 
the Rible and all other works of a religious nature are 
completely: excluded from the Soviet, Unon. 

The. Ma'n Repertory Committee performs for drama 
and music the birth control functions which the Glavlit 
exercis%s in the literary field. Typ'cal achiévements of 
the- former organization have been the banning of 
Schillers “ Mary, Stuart ” as “rel’gious and monarchical ” 
and of Masgenet’s opera, “ Werther” on the ground that 
“jt is irrational in our age to cultivate Werther moods;” 
the forbidding of, the performance by the Moscow Art 
Theater of: a dramatized version of Dostoevsky’s “The 
Brothers Karamazov” and the elimination from the Soviet 
etage of several plays by M. A. Bulgakov, one of Russia’s 

most talented postwar satirical writers. 

Apart from the regular official censorship agencies 
the Soviet author must run the gauntlet of o her forms 
of control over his self- expression. Lynx-eyed Communist 
critics, swift to scent “ counter-revolution,” are quick 10 
pounce on the least signs of heterodoxy in the plot or 
characters of a new novel or play. - The tone’ of Soviet 
litsrary criticism often suggests a v: ‘olent political polemie, 
or even the summing-up of ah impassioned publ'c prose- 
cutor, rather than an effort to assay the esthetic or 
` psychological qualities of the work under discussion. 

Over and above all other censors and critics is Stalin 
himself, whose occasional . interventions -in cultural fields 
are invariably followed by the most sweeping conse- 
quences. It was Stalin who devised the formula of 


© writers. 


has been in a “strait-jacket. « 


“ socialist realism,” which is now- obligatory for all Soviet 
An intimation from Stalin that, in his opinion, 
philosophy had not kept pace with socialist- reconstructioi 
was sufficient to dethrone’ the veritable pontiff of Sovist 
philosophy, Deborin. 

An angry outburst by Stalin against an historical 
article by a young research student named Slutzky, iñ 
wh'ch the dictator used the phrase “ counter-revolutionazy 
Trotskyism and rotten liberalism toward it,” was the 
signal: for a wholesale rev'sion of h'story books and set 
every young Soviet professor’ with an eye to his career to 
hunting for new traces of “contrahand Trotskyism” and 

*yotten liheral'sm,” which could be triumphantly ‘exposed 
and denounced. - 

Stalin’s most recent intrusion into the arts was dis 
astrous for Shestakovitch, one of the most’ promising 
Soviet vomg composers, whose opera, “Lady Macbeth of 
Mizensk Countv,” based on a tragic story by Lyeskov, 
had been generally ha‘led as a masterpiece. -Stalin heard 
the opera and expressed dislike for it, after which both 
this opera and-other works by Shostakovitch. were with- 
drawn from’ Moscow opera-houses and concert halls. 





Strange Bedfellows 


It is interesting to find Germany and Russia 
with their political . creeds: diametrically 
opnosite, adopting the same attitude towards in- 
tellectual freedom. -The German people, The 
New Republic informs, are to buy not what they 
choose, ‘but what Nazi ae like them te 
read : 


Hans Johst—a name that will not he redctnized by 
crities for any intellectwal -distinction—is nevertheless 80 
fervid a svopporter of Her that he is president of the 
Resh Chamber of Literature. At a celebration in 
hallowed Weimar in honor of book week he sa‘d- that 
Natonal Socialist hooks will be exclus’ vely sold nd 
wil he put over with “loving force.” “Our state,” he 
declared, “needs a revelation of our spirit. Resistance 
will be hroken with dynamite.” Dynamite seems. a 
cur'ons instrument: for a revelation of the spirit, but 
there is no donbt that Horr Johst means what he says; 
hecause ‘he threatens to “eliminate the lukewarm among 
the booksellers” and -says he will not tolerate a d'ctator- 
ship by- the - buving ` public. They must instead be 

“convinced and led.” 

. Religion in Russia—Word and.Deed 

In the course of an article contributed to 
the Unity, Victor S.. Yarros observes : 

Everyone knows; of course, that the Russian 
government and the- Russian intellectuals are atheists or 
agnostics, and that the, word rel'gion is never, on their 


lips, save for purposes of ridicule and . contempt. The 
Russian Bolsheviks hold that religion is mostly super- 
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stition, fable, myth, not to say nonsense, encouraged by 
crafty priests in the interest of the powerful and wealthy. 
In an address at an important gathering a noted Chicago 
educator called the Russian government a' “ Godless 
crew” and was loudly cheered. j 


But we should bear in mind that, as some one ‘has - 


said, ninety per cent of the controversies of the world 
are due to misunderstanding, to differences, unacknowl- 
edged and unexplained, in the use of terms. 

© The Russian Communists’ may be a “Godless crew” 
~and what are the Agnostics of Europe and America ? 
—but' some good Christian missionaries have pointed out 
that there is more essential Christianity in the Russian 
system and the Russian policies, domestic and foreign, 
than in all the capitalist and bourgeois systems of the 
world. Is there anything Godless, or irreligious, in the 
idea of abundance for all, in old-age pensions, in insur- 
ance against unemployment, in the concept of production 
for use instead of for private profit, in complete equality 
of men and women, in effective protection of children’s 
health, in extending educational opportunities in city and 
village, in recognizing the state’s obligation to give work 
to every human being capable of work and to require 
work of every such individual, and in taking all possible 
steps to prevent waste in industry and in life ? 

; After all, what is essential Christianity, or essential 
Judaism, or essentials Buddhism? Whether you read 
. Old Testament or the New, the Western prophets or 
ithe Eastern, the modern humanists or the old, what 
idefinition of religion do we find ni these passionate and 
éloquent teachings ? Does not Micah speak for all the 
‘Webrew prophets—as Miss Edith Hamilton affirms he 
iJoes-—-when he tells us that all that religion requires of 
us is to do justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly ? 
What does Jesus say on the same subject? And what 
St. James? And what Buddha? 

"Be just, be charitable, love your neighbor, help him 
in his nsed, cultivate a spirit of modesty and simplicity 
this is the essence of any religion not synonymous with 
‘superstition and empty dogma. 

$ True, we are enjoined in the Scriptures to love God 
as well as our fellow men, but, as Matthew Arnold pointed 
out long ago, we finite and limited and ignorant beings 
‘can do nothing, directly, for God. We cannot even form 
a faint notion of God. We use the term glibly, but we 
‘attach no real meaning to it. The notion of pleasing 
God by singing his praises is of course childish. It is 
sar from the context that even those prophets who 
“mphasized the love of God thought of service and un- 
OR as the only real way of manifesting love of 
God. 

s Russia is seeking and working to build up a com- 
monwealth on the basis of service, equality, fraternity, 
and genuine individual liberty. The government has no 
other aim or purpose. There is in Russia no worship 
of a mystical, totalitarian, authoritarian State. There 
has been a dictatorship of the Communist party—a party 
dedicated to the ideals of all the social prophets. We 
may dislike dictatorships, and we may condemn force 
as a means of social reconstruction. We may prefer 
gradualness. evolution to revolution and coercion. But 
all these things are irrelevant to the central issue—the 
issue, namely, whether the system, the way of life, the 
laws and institutions being promoted in Russia by the 
Communists, are irreligious and Godless. 


Peace and the Spanish Situation 


The Unity observes editorially : 


Blum and Baldwin rightly saw that the issues which 
divided the Spanish combatants were issues which divided 
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people irt "practically évery European country, and that, if 
averiues. were opened for armed help to loyalists and 


_ rebels, Europe would straightway become divided, even 


as Spain itself, and a Spanish war would become a 
European or even world war. So the neutrality policy 
was a genuine endeavor after peace. But look at the 
result! While the democratic countries, of course 
sympathetic with the republic in Spain, kept hands off and 
thus left the republic to do its own fighting and to furnish 
its own arms, the Fascist countries, as’ incontrovertible 
evidence seems to show, paid no attention to the neutrality 
pact, but from the beginning poured men and arms into 
the hands of the rebel forces in Spain. This might have 
been expected, for when have Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany ever kept any promises which they found it 
convenient to break ? It is this active assistance of the 
Fascists which has brought victory to the rebel cause, 
and thus sealed the fate of the Spanish republic, and in 
the end, of course, through the creation of one more 
Fascist state, will add one more dreadful influence to peace 
in Europe. The very policy which was dictated by the 
fear of war, in other words, has now brought war only 
so much the nearer. This is a typical dilemma in the 
whole peace problem of the world. Time and again, 
the Fascist states get the jump on their rivals, to their 
own great advantage, becanse the latter have a primary 
interest in peace and the former have not. Yet these 
latter cannot move effectively without.themselves endanger- 
ing peace! It’s a riddle worthy of the Sphinx. 


Canada and its Problems 


Dr. Ivar Lissner writes in Reclams Univer- 
sum, Leipzig : 

Canada has three anxieties, which were, so to say, 
born with the land and are clinging to her as her 
destiny, viz., too much of administration, too many rail- 
ways and too much space. Jn this extensive land with its 
barely 103 million men, the average wealth per capita is 
as much as 3076 dollars; but with the costly election 
methods and independent embassies maintained in foreign 
countries and police-forces required to guard the wide 
territories, Canada is indeed paying too heavily for merely. 
keeping up the appearances of a real independent state, 
while she has in fact nothing but vast empty spaces at 
her disposal, enough for ten to twenty separate states, 
The railways are as unwieldy as the administrative 
structure. The Canadian Pacific Railway is the biggest 
private company of its kind in the whole world and the 
Canadian National Railways the largest railway concern 
belonging to state. This country has more railway in rela- 
tion to her population than any other land and an eternal 
deficit budget has been the price of winning this record. 
We must not forget that Canada supersedes the U.S.A. 
by 700 sq. miles in area and is nearly as large as the‘ 
European continent; and after all Canadians on the 
eastern coast must keep themselves in connection with 
these living on the western coast. Hence also the 
tradition that every political party, wanting to come into 
power, must offer its own programme for the solution of 
the railway problem. In 1871, 18.6 per cent of the 
population lived in cities, today 55 per cent do it. This 
means that only 44 million souls live in the vast country- 
land. If we take away from these the women, children 
and old persons, we see that only one million men have 
to a till a land, stretching across 90° of longitude! The 
infinite expanse of the western wheatfields can only be 
compared with the ocean. It is just as if the whole of 
Europe were to die out and remain a solitary wilderness, 
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waiting for men to come and till it, and then the labourers it—that war brings terror and despair to mankind, and ` 


of a single saved city were to come out and undertake 
to work.upon the whole continent ! 


The Nobel Peace Prize Winner: 
What Was His Crime ? 


The award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
to Carl -von Ossietsky brought forth, as 
reported in our columns last month, vehement 
protest from Germany. E. C. H. reviews in the 
Manchester Guardian a pamphlet called What 
Was His Crime? issued by fifteen distinguished 
English men and women among whom are 
Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells and J. B. Priestly; 
the following extracts are taken from the review: 


The story of Ossietsky’s life is a terrifying one, 
not ‘simply because of the treatment he has received. 
since the Nazis came inio power but chiefly bcause he 
stood, and still stands, for ‘deals which were once ac- 
knowlzdged in civilized Europe—peace, freedom, 
justice—and has been tortured only b:cause he preached 
them. He was born in 1887 in Hamburg, and even 
before the War had seen the harm that militarism was 
doing to Germany. The War, throughout which he 
served, confirmed his opinion that ‘there is nothing more 
devastating than the omnipotence of generals, and ie, 
like so many others in the rest of Europe as well as 
in Germany, hoped that the new Republic, with its 
brilliant intellectual life, meant a final break away from 
the disastrous rule of the army. 

He maintained the whole time an extremely sane 
and single-minded point of view. He protested both 
against the wholesale shooting of demonstrating Com- 
munists by German police and against the Soviet’s treat- 
ment of the followers of Trotski. He urged the Social 
Democrats and Communists to unite and consistenily 
pointed. out the unreality and weakness of the Republic’s 
resistance to the old. spirit of militarism, which was 
fighting the whole time to recapture its lost power. 

The paper in which he expressed his views was the 
Weltbuhne (World-Stage), of which he became editor in 
1927. It was not unnaturally a distasteful production to 
the army, who finally had him charged with treason for 
an article in which he had hinted at Germany’s secret 
rearming. For two years the case was held over, and 
when he was finally tried and convicted in 1931 (the 
ease was heard in camera) he was given an opportunity 
to escape while the possibility of an appeal to the 
President was discussed. This opportunity he refused ‘to 
take. He gave himself up voluntarily, explaining to a 
friend who was driving him to the prison and who urged 
him to cross the Czech frontier while there was still 
time, ‘A man speaks with a hollow voice from across the 
border.’ 

While he was in prison a new charge was brought 
against him. One of the contributors to his paper had 
written an article which contained the words soldiers 
are murderers. His speech to the Court. is one of the 
most remarkable and noble that any lover of peace has 
ever made: ‘I have never stood before a court of law; 
he said, ‘with greater pleasure than on this occasion. 
The article completely represents my opinion. I am not 
one of those who became a pacifist when Germany was 
defeated in 1918. I have fought war and been a member 
of pacifist organizations since 1912. And I repeat that 


and - 


that there is nothing heroic about it... .’ 


Training of German Girls cA 
Before the modern development of girls?*§ 
education concludes itselt into a bard and fast 
system, ooserves Mirs. Yela Vulpms-Erdmani 
in Die Frau Berun, it is necessary that th 
mothers raise thelr timery voice and point ousi 
what they consider to be revoiting to iemininé® 
taste and good conscience : ee 
The rst thing that strikes us today is that in spite 
of the repeatediy empnasısed difterence betwen the nature% 
of man and woman, this theoretical view is little taken! 
¿nto account in maters of actual practice and method . . -3 
We have nothing.to say against discipline as such, because” 
we know that discipline «s the result of character-tra:nin 
supported by one’s own inner resolution. That it wal 
wanting in the pr.vately educated women of old days i 
also aamuted. but so tar as mere outward drilling : 
concerned, a different view is possible. Drilling may b 
necessary tor traiming in protection from gas or sanitar 
heip etc., but when it 1s sntroduced into fields of achiviiesa 
where it should not properly belong, it loses its justifica® 
tion. And yet martial country-games of a purely masculiné® 
nature, propaganda marches ot a mulitary type, roll-calls: 
and imspeclions are the order of the day in gus’ tramin 
Stories of war and adventure are recommended today a 
Christmas presents for young girls. f 


Under the old system, a woman used to` 
consider the family as her sole destiny and fieldé 
of activity and there can be no question that 
she must develop in her a sense of the larger 
social atmosphere around her. But we are: 
giving the latter aspect an exaggerated import-: 
ance today, observes the writer. i 


Even an occasional desire to be alone for oneself is: 
regarded as an oifence against the ideal of fellowship and 
as proscribed individualism. The time-tables in such 
organization as the Workers’ Camps are so arranged, that 
scarcely one hour is left free for being’ devoted to selt- 
reflection, aiter the long and strenuous physical activities: 
of the day. The necessity of being alone and of reflecting. 
and of collecting oneself is all the more in the case of 
women, who live, more than men, out of their own inner.: 
strength of mind. It this necessity is not ‘fulfilled, the 
result will be a decay, an incapacity for truly fruitful 
human activity, a feeling of miserableness and unrelieved 
mental discontent. . . . . i 

And again, as regards character-training, loyalty io. 
society will suppress the loyalty to one’s own self, and 
obedience to the leaders the obedience to the inner voice, - 
and courage in external dangers the courage of one’s 
own convictions. The latter virtues are certainly of 20 
less importance to the German woman than the former. 
An all too onesided training to a sense of fellowship 
may result in a superficiality of thought and judgment, a 
“mechanicalness’ and bluntness of feeling, because, we 
must never forget, the great and the fruitful is born not 
in the throng of social relationships, but in stillness and 
solitude The leaders of our youth are therefore 
warned before overfeeding the boys and girls of the land 
with the ideals of fellowship, comradeship and blood- 
relationship. ; 
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. Workers of Germany 
The, People’s Tribune condenses an 
account, conwibuted to The Nineteenth 
. Century by T. P. Conwell Evans, of the 


general well-being of the German werkers : 


The German people are more contented today than 
they were in 1935 and. the year preceeding; the doubis 
and anxieties ot the Nevolulon are dinLnistung, and in 
inany important spneres afiecL.ng their daily lite recon- 
struction is taking ‘shape. beauuuyimng the eny.ronmcni of 
factories—such as was done in’ Kagiand many years ago 
by tne Quaker cocoa-manutacturers ana the Lever soap- 
works at “Fort Sunignt’—1s an es.ablished pol.cy ~ to 
be apphed to the wnoie of Germany by the Government.” 
Para noudays have become the rute or German workers, 
and the Government provides them wih taclities tor 
cheap holiaay iravel at home and abroad. Cottage hoid- 
ings and allotments are be.ng esiapusned tor imuusirial 
workers on the outskir.s of Jarge ciues. 

‘ne German Government also arranges for many 
thousands of children lyng in densely-pupulated distr.cts 


to have six mons’ schoulng in the coumiry dunung ihe 


summer mons. § 

Abiubty in the humblest classes is sought out and 
encouraged. A National Compéi.uon in ‘Traues and Call- 
ings has for its object the prumorion of recun cal skall 
and to select tor ftugher euucauon the most prom.sng 
apprentices. Abou: a millon young peopie oi both s-xes 
take part in this competion, counng rom au sorts of 
trades and undergo.ng iests or ther skill, Ghuelly in Wer 
own calling but also of g-neral Knowieuge. ihe most 
skilled apprentice has thé honour vi iuecung fuller in 
. addition to winnng a scholarstup, anen tere are the 
Public Service Works Camps, m whucn 2Uu,UUU, young 


men from 17 to 25 years of age spend sıx mouths in a- 


community-life which is designed- to accoupush two 
Ulings—reconditioning: and reclaiming arable lana, and 
establishing a deeper fellowship and undersiand.nzg 
between different cldsses of the people brougni togetu-r 
for hali a year in an atmosphere wich pruvices sume 
of the community advantages of college-uie. in ther 
leisure hours these yoüng men are encouraged to nnd 
sòne means of expressing them mMdiv.duai skill—wood- 
carving, painting, drawing, mus.c etic.” 

‘Che general aim of all these imstitutions is te give 
the skill of the artisan and the agricutiums. a proi-css.onal 
status “and to arouse a pride 1.1 one’s caang wich 
may be compared to that ot the gu. ldsman m the Muddie 
Ages.” 


Japanese Poetry _ 
A. Sakai writes in The Young East: 


By “uta” Japanese poetry), which is pure Japanese 
poetry, is generally meant a poem of thirtyone syllables, 
of which “ Kimi-ga-yo” (Lord’s Re.gn) is a most typical 
one....We have what is called Hatkai, or more popularly, 
Hokku poems of seventeen syllables. This style of poetry 
is highly prized and appreciated in Japan for the sugges- 
tions it gives. Basho, by far the greatest Japanese 
Hokku-poei, wrote an undying verse which literally is on 
the lips of every Japanese. It reads: 

Furu-Ike ya—Kawadau tobi komu—Midzu-no-Oto, 

(Oh, old pond—A frog jumping in—The splashing 
sound of water.) 
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This short Hokku, commonplace and incomplete | 
it appears in sènse and diction, is much loved by tl 
Japanese for it implied suggestions, for with its seventet 
syllables one can easily visualize a quiet old pond, whe 
the sound of a frog jumping into it resounds in il 
quietude of the place. Nothing 1s expressed about tł 
trangu:l stillness of the pond, but one readily sees in tl 
mund’s eye a remote and deserted pond surrounded | 
hoary trees. 

Kaga-no-Chiyo, a 17-syllable poetess of great renow 
wrote another undy.ng Hokku on ‘the death of her so 
It reads : 

Tombe-Tsuri—Kyo wa dokomade—Itta yara, — 

(Dragon-ily-ċatcher—How far today—He has gone, 
wonder, } 

‘ine boy was wont to catch dragon-flies and h 
bereft mother, unable to realize his death, thinks that t 
is away trom home catching dragon-fl‘és, But her sadne: 
is plainly suggested by this 1?7-syllable poem, thoug 
noth.ng is d.rec.ly expressed to that effect. I will quo! 
one more Hokku : i 

Ki m kuwanu—Kaze mo aroni—Yanagi, kana, 

(Not pleasing—The w.nd sometimés may be, but— 
willow!) 

The Hokku describes the “ big- heartedness” of 
willow, which obediently sw.ngs as the wad blows, eve 


though it may not always be pleasing to the tree. 


Hokku is quite -ncomplete both in diction and expressio! 
so that interpreted or transiaied as it stands, it make 
little sense, but iis suggest.on makes up tor its litera: 
incompleteness. One has to read betwee:n the lines i 
its interpretat.on, tor implication is more important tha 
erpression in this shor. but typical poetry. 


Japanese Emigration 
Toru Ogishima observes in the Internationc 


‘Labour Review : 


The organization of Japanese emigration, in it 
present form, is the result of a process of gradual growtl 
its orig.n goes back to the years before the war, 
period at whuch public opinion, seriously perturbed b 
the populat.on problem, began io show ils anxiety t 
reiorm the conditions of emigration and to unify th 
principles on wh.ch it was organized. Since then twent 
years have passed, rich in varied experiences, an oul 
come- of which has been the coherent group of method 
applied today. z 

Japanese emigration is distinguished primarily b 
the close control or intervention of the Siate in all th 
phases of its operations : the recruiting of the em.grant 
(a task not carried out directly by the State, but by th 
emigration agents) is very much facilitated by th 
activities of the staff of different ministries; much of th: 
cost of transport of the emigrants is borne by the State 
which pays substantial subsidies to the shipping compam 
concerned; there are strict regulations for the protectioi 
of the emigrants, from departure to arrival; and thi 
State’ tak2s an active interest in the measures taken by 


„various institutions on behalf of emigrants in foreigi 


countries. 

The State thus completes the activities of the private 
organizations. The result is a homogeneous whole, anc 
it may fairly be said that the whole series of operation: 
invelved by emigration is the subject of a carefully co 
ordinated single policy. 


Sm 





AEE sila Vee a e cP Be ug 7 ee 
- Over and_above -the-wish-to assist thé émigrants—who 
2 specially. privileged win’. Japan. in the matter of social 
otection, as compared With all othér classes of. citizens 
should be*noted ‘that all méasures have a further essential 


stive. This is the. wish to transplant the agricultural! 


owledge and skilt of.Japan to the countries where they 
n be put to good: use; and to surround sech action by a 
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were:  1901—153,163; 1911-—-199,891; 1921—189,644; 


role series of precautions—taught by the experience of . 


2 failure of Japanese emigration to the United States—to 


1931—230,895. As the total population is also increasing, 
it may ve well to compare the proportion of deaf-mutes 
to the total population.. For the ‘same years, the number 
of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of population were + 1901—52; 
191—664; 1321—60; .1931—66: © | i l . 
it will be seen that; broadly speaking; the proportion 
of deaf-mutes is on the increase. i . ; 
If we take the years from 5-to 20 to be the school 


> 
3%- 


going age of the deaf, instead of the 5 to 15 usualys 
accepted in the case of normal boys, the number of such 
deaf children in 1931 was 86,840; and of these not more 
than 1,000 are in school. “From the tenth quinquerifiial > 
review of Progress of Education in British India, 1927—1932 

. by Sir George Anderson, we obtain the following facts 


able the Japanese to settle in the foreigw country with- 
t injury to its moral, intellectual, or material conditions. 
us the only emigrants now’ accepted, with few excep- 
ms, ate agriculturists, either for certain’ countries cf 
tin America, or for Manchuria, and arrangements are 
ide to prepare emigřants going to Brazil by giving thein 


nfe instruction if. the,religion, language, and manners and figures: . oe aise 
d customs.of that country: ae ~ Schools for Number vf 
It should also ‘be pointed out that the recently created’ : the Deaf pupils 
migration societies” aré particularly interested m “Madras 4 258 
ligrants with some capital. Here again we find Bombay 4 ` 451 
mifested the wish to try to meet the needs of the Bengal : 6 268 
untries of destination, Although it is still too`early United Provinces’ as ; 
assess the results obtained in this direction, the present Punjab ae cs : 
iter is of opinion that this tendency will become the Burma 1 -97 
aracteristic feature of Japanese emigration in the future. Bihar & Orissa D 
Japan has almost completed the organization of sts Central Provinces‘ 1 20 
stem of emigration. It is, however, a striking: fact that ~ i pre pees 
2 number of Japanese resident in foreign countries 1s oa Total 16 ` 724 
rely a million, whereas the population of Japan is To the above figures, we add those for Native States : 
creasing at the rate of about a million a year. Emigra- Baroda ae ae 2. 
n, numerically considered, is thus 4 failure, and the Mysore > «i ne a -100 
sognition of this has for some time past produced a se ae, oe 
ct -of apathy on the part of public opinion. In: spite. \ .*Grand Total 20 914 


all the efforts exerted and the degreé of efficiency 
iched by the emigration institutions, a-large number of. 
ficulties still await solution, notably the problem of 
rsuading the Japanese to emigrate, It may -however be 
id that a large proportion of the non-success. numerically 
nsidered, of Japanese emigration is also to be attributed 
the restrictions placed on immigration by a great. 
my countries. And it is permissible to think that when 
2 other States feel reassured as to Japan’s readiness 
d ability to send them only the kind of workers they 
ed, they will lose their fear of opening their frontiers 
a labour force whose ways and customs differ too 
dely from their own. When that time comes, not only 
H economic problems find their solution, but it may 


- Since -these. figures -were. gathered, a few more institu- 
‘tions for the deaf have been established in different parts 
of India, bringing the total to 25, and the total number 

_ of scholars to 892; 306 girls and 586 boys. Even now 
“there are no institutions in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar and Oriséa: ` 
The following figures tell their own tale. Those for 
the deaf were compiled during the census of 1931. The 
_ others are as of 1932: : ; 


- Percentage of 
total popula 
tion, receiving 


Percentage of 
deaf-mutes 












œ be hoped that the shadow of doubt and distrust AURS OME Instruction “aU Winds of 
[I vanish -in the Immigration countries as well as in g SENIA Institutions - 
pan itself, and that the value of organized emigration. Bengal 7 414 ' -5.55 ` 
a factor of adjustment on thé international employment Bombay z. 26 & 6IL. 
ket will be duly recognized: Š ? Birma . 0.4 52, 428- 
. Cc. P. 0.5 29RA 
rae Madras 07 6.25: ` A 


Edneation of the Deaf in India - i ETS Broadly speaking, 5 per cent of the general popula- = ` 
Jatindra Mohan Datta writes in The Volta’ tion are receiving instruction, while among the. deaf, © 
eview, official organ of the American Associa- 


who require more educational care, the percentage ‘is 
Á ` only .57, or one-tenth the proportion of those With 
m to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the i 
eaf : i 


normal hearing. : 
Aécording to the census of 1931, the total number r -The writer then deals with the province of z. 


deaf-mutes in India, is 230,895. This number is likely Bengal : ae 
be the lower~-limit, as there is a natural hesitation So far as the incidence of deaf-mutism is concerned, ` 
ong parents to record children, especially girls up to Bengal occupies a middle position, having 70 deaf-muites 

2 or ten years old, as deaf and dumb, since there is per 100,000 as compared with 26 per 100,000 in| 
rays present the hope that. they may merely proye to Hyderabad and 116 per 100,000 in Burma. In 1931, there 
backward and will later develop- normally. There is were 35,437 deaf-mutes in Bengal, 81 males per 100,000 
son to suppose that deaf-mutism is on the increase. and 58 females. There is observable durifig the _ past 

e numbers of deaf-mutes during the last four censuses thirty years the same tendency to increase, : 
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a Throughout. India, as in other countries, the incidence 
of „the disease is greater among males than among 
females. In children from one to five years of age, the 


preponderance of deafness in males is greater than that- 


in older children. 

At present in Bengal there are 7 institutions for the 
education of the deaf, as against 5 at the time of the 
census of 1931. In these institutions, 186 males arid 49 
females are receiving instruction. 

` Though Bengal has a larger number of schools for 
the deaf than any other province, the petcentage of the 
deaf under instruction is not the highest. 
Bombay leads. 


Diving Spiders 
Gopal Chandra Bhattacharya. of Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta, makes some 
interesting observations in the Natural History 
on certain spiders of India which have attained 
considerable mastery in, the realm of water : 


To see them leap here and there on the surface of 
a river or lake is in itself a surprising sight, but most 
fascinating of all, perhaps, is their habit of submerging 
and remaining under water for considerable periods. 
Some are able even to prey upon small fishes. 

A spider of this sort is Lycosa -annandalai, whose 
activities it has been my fortune . to- observe in the 
neighborhood of Calcutta. I came across the specimens 
I am about to describe quite unexpectedly. 

. [L was strolling through the suburbs-of Calcutta in the 
month’ of March, when I came upon a stagnant pool. 
Though the center was quite clear of weeds, its shores 
were completely overgrown with aquatic plants and grasses 
of various kinds. Around the edges the big green leaves 
of the Colocasia drooped over the surface of the water. 


These plants were the abode of another variety of spiders, = 
the red-brown and spotted black stick-spiders of the genus . 


Tetragnatha. 

These spiders, with the purpose of preying upon 
various minute insects that hover or walk upon the surface 
of the water, attach themselves to the leaves, stems, or 
stalks of-the Colocasia, where they may easily be mistaken 
for dead sticks. 

I was trying, in vain, to Gapture some of these inter- 
esting creatures when my attention was drawn to a well- 


developed stick-spider, which was passing from one plant: 


to another. As the water was only knee-deep, I tried to 
catch it, but as I reached out, the spider, detecting, 


danger, leaped with great alacrity upon the surface of ‘the- 


water. Immediately a big gray spider, with spotted back, 


came running from an adjacent leaf of, Nymphoidəs 


(Limnanthemum nymphoides) and jumped inpon the poor 
creature in the twinkling of an eye. 
only to expire within a minute and a ha 
then dragged the dead animal to a biad 
began feeding on it. j 

I resolved to capture the creàtüre that had made-the 
attack. But as I-approached, it jumped and ran away; 
and I eventually lost sight of it entirely among the grasses 
that stood out of the water. I splashed the water and 
disturbed the vegetation sufficiently to cause several others 





öf grass--and 


In this respect, 


The victim struggled, , 
he aggressor _ 
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of different. sizes” ail shapes to ‘come “out on-the surf 
of the water. Greatly alarmed, they’ began to run hit! 
and thither, 

singled out another specimen and pursued 
relentlessly. Soon the creature became tired and ran 
more, bit folded all its legs and crumpled itself into 
mere mass, resembling something dead. This black m 
was floating in an inverted position on the water by! 
sidé of some Nymphoid leaves. The instant I placed 
fingers on it to pick it up, to my utter surprise it ¢ 
appeared suddenly and completely, where, I could 
follow. I had been quite close upon the creature, bu 
could not detect the secret of its escape. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour I searched in va 
Thoroughly disappointed, I was about to give up 
chase when suddenly just to my right; saw a big spit 
emerge from beneath the water. The mystery of th 
hiding themselves. so quickly was then solved. . This la 
specimen with grayish-black back and bluish-white lh 
around the cephalothorax, had been lurking below 
surface. I had had no idea that these spiders could d. 
under water, like otters and beavers. Since discover 
this, I have scarcely ever failed in capturing them. 

When frightened, they suddenly submerge and rem: 
clinging to the aquatic plants; and I have often se 
them stay below for more than twenty minutes. Becar 
of an air film surrounding their hodies, they look silve 
white under water. The coating of air prevents the wai 
from moistening them. The mother spider, carrying 
cocoon from which young will eventually emerge, diy 
under water in a similar manner and under simi’ 
circumstances. 

The depth to which the spider dives is usually sever 
inches, and if pursued, it- creeps for a consideral. 
distance under water along the aquatic plants and ty) 
to hide itself in a place of safety. When exhausted a 
unsuccessful at concealing itself, it feigns death, foldi: 
all its legs and floating on the surface of the water in i 
inverted position. 
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A Poem 
ill your eyes with the colours that ripple 
gh on beauty’s stream, 
vain is your stfuggle to clutch them. 
hat which you chase ‘with your desire is a shadow, 
that which thrills your life-chords is music. 
he wine théy drink at the assembly of gods 
has no body, no measure; 
It is in rushing brooks, 
in flowering trees, 
in the smile that dances at the corner of dark eyes; 
` enjoy it in freedom. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
in the Visva-Bharati News 


ugar Industry Justifies Policy of Protection 


The phenomenal development of the Sugar 
idustry in this country within the period of a 
w years is due to the policy of protection 
opted by the Government, which justifies its 
mtinuance. Writes M. P. Gandhi 
vurnal of The Indian Merchants’ Chamber : 


With the imminent appointment -of the Tariff Board 
make recommendations to the Government in regard 
the extent to which protection should be conferred on 
e Sugar Industry’ after the first’ period of protection 
pires on the 31st day of March, 1938, for a further 
riod ending with the 3lst day of March, 1946. the 
iestion of continuation of protection to the Sugar 
dustry has again come to the forefront and begun to 
‘ercise public ‘attention. It is likely that the Tariff 
yard will be ‘appointed early next year to make its 
commendations. Judged ‘by the ‘phenomenal : progréss 
ade by the Sugar Industry duririg 4 brief period of 
years, by thé redtction’ in price of Sugar which has 
en brought about during this period, by’ the almost 
mplete independence the country has achieved in the 
atter of supply’ of‘an important article of diet of daily 
nsumption. by the improvement in the condition of the 
Iijons of Cultivators as a restilt of realisation of a better 
turn from the cultivation of the cane crop, by the relief 
has given ini reducing to some extent the problem of 
employment amongst trained and technical men, by 
e scope for. profitable investment it Has afforded to 
dizenous capital lying dormant, etc., it can’ safely be 
id that the Indian Sugar ‘Industry constitutes the most 
illiant example of the success of a protected industry 
this country, and completely vindicates the policy -of 
otection adopted by the State during the last decade 
so. It'is a matter of pride to the country that within 
brief period of 5 years this industry has made such 
ħarkable progress that’ instead of having to depend 
on foreign countries for the supply ‘of sugar for its 
tuirements, valued at about Rs. 15 crores per year, 
has very nearly reached a stage when it is no longer 
cessary for her to import any sugar from abroad, and 


in the’ 


what is more, it is almost ready to export sugar outside, 


after meeting the internal demand of the country estimated 
at about 1034 million tons per year, if a little encourage- 
ment and help is given in that direction. l 
Tt is sometimes stated by the photagonists 
of the theory of Free Trade, which however is 
now completely exploded judging from the 
action being taken by the various countries of 
the world, that the protection of Sugar Industry 
constitutes a burden. on consumers and therefore 
should be done away with. The writer. replies : 
A dispassionate study of the statistics of production ` 
of Sugar, (valued in 1936 at over 18 crores of Rupees), 


-of the progressive fall in the price of Sugar, of the 


consistent increase in the area under cane cultivation, 
of the advantages flowing from the retention of this huge” 
amount of money -in the country, of the increase in the 
purchasing power ‘of the people, ete., would reveal clearly. 
however, that the country as a whole has. definitely 
benefited by this protection to Sugar. It is not sufficiently 
realised thata sum which went up to as much as Rs. 15. 
crores representing the prices we paid to foreign countries 
for the Sugar we imported, now remains in India ‘to 
fructify the pockets not only of the capitalists, factory 
owners: but also of the employees of the factories, of 
thé cultivators who produced cane in increasing quantities 
to meet the increasing demands of the factories, of the 
agencies employed in transporting cane which include 
not only the lordly Railway companies but also the owner 


`of the humble country cart. the motor bus, etc. A 


concrete instance of the benefit derived by the cultivator 

from the policy of protection which has enabled him to 

receive better prices for the cane than from other crops, 

can be seen from the statistics of acreage of the cultiva- 

tion of cane during: the last 5 years. na 
Acreage under cane cultivation in India : 


a. Year Acres: +. 

` 1931-32 30.76.000 ` 

1 1932-33 34.35 000 
1933-34 34 23.000 
. 1934-35 34.09 000 
> 7 1935-36 36.27 MMD 
- 1. s+ 1936-87, 42,32,000 


A comparison. of the.-prices. of Sugar in the year 
1935-36 with the pre-war “period and with 1932-33 will 
also show that the consumer pays no more for the sugar 
now than he did in the 5 years preceding the war and 
in 1932-33. The price has been progressively falling. 

Having nursed the industry, under the impetus of a 
well planned scheme of protection, we feel that it is the 
bounden duty of the Government to create conditions in 
which the industry would continue to thrive and to ensure 
that if is stabilised at an early date. To this end. it s 
absolutely necessary for the Government to maintain 
adequate protection during the remainder of the period 
and to take such constructive measures of research ete.. 
for implementing-this policy of protection, as are calculated 
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‘“, ‘to enable the Industry to “stand on its own legs within 

“a measurable period of time, by achieving an all-in 
efficiency, which would compare well with other Sugar 
producing countries like Java, Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 


It is the duty of the Government and the 
industry to -make joint’ concerted efforts for 
increasing the efficiency of the industry. 


The time has also arrived when the industry should 
make strong efforts to set its house in order, by improving _ 
its selling organization, in a scientific manner, eliminating 
internal wasteful and ‘unrestrained competition, minimising 
freight charges by planning a system of distribution of 
Sugar, from producing areas to adjacent- consuming 
markets, etc., by improving the quality of sugar, and 
making it equal in whiteness, purity and crystals to the 
imported sugar. In order to enable the industry to find 


“an outlet for its surplus production, it would be helpful 
“it encouragement were given for export, of Sugar. by a 
..rebate of the excise duty, and by obtaining.a preferential. 


duty,“in the- United Kingdom which furnishes a large 
“potential. market for the supply of sugar from India. The 
. following | „table will “show ‘the progress made by the 


rs country: iri the: matter of production of sugar during the 


ca 


= ast -5 years, the estimated production from all sources, 
including: “factories, -Khandsaries and refined from Gur, 
‘atid the necéssity of -finding an outlet for the surplus 
_prodnetion of sugar in the near. future. 7 
Total- ‘production. of Sugar from all sources- in India : 





“Year x Tons 
198182 © to 478,119 | 
* 1932:83 7 | + 645,283 - 
< 1933-34 : 7,15,059 S 
- 1934-35 7,571218. `> 
1935-36 .10,50.000 ` 
1936-37 ` (our Esnat. 171,25,000 - 


Tt is the primary need at the moment to undertake 
éimprehensive and well planned measures for re 
in the cultivation of cane, whereby the quality and, 
quantity ‘of cane. per acre may be appreciably improved, 
sand its cost of production reduced. 


Foreign Trade of Ancient India 

` From very ancient times the rest of -the 
„civilized world looked up to India for the supply 
‘of material resources of various kinds to supple- 
ment their amenities of life. A. K.- Sur in the 
course “of an article on the subject in the 
Financial Tumes observes : : 

The momentous archeological discoveries: of the; Jast” 


decade at Mohenjodaro in Sind and at. „Harappa in the” 


Punjab . Have furnished “us with indubitable evidence of 
the commercial relations that “the people’ of the Indus’ 
Valley had had at that epoch with the people: of the 
Euphrates-Tigris and the Nile Valleys. From the close 
link that subsisted at that time between India and the 


Near East we may infer that the commerce between the- 


two regions must have been wide and extensive. How- 
ever, how that trade was carried on we do not know. 
But from the fairly well-advanced economy of the time, 
we can well guess that the. ; exchange of commodities 
between the two regions did not quite took the: form 
of primitive barter system. Indeed; we would not be far 
wrong, if we say that to facilitate ‘the trade between the 
two countries there was Clearing arrangemens of some. 
sort -or other. 
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Available evidence show that while India bought fr 
Mesopotamia bitumen and other things, the latter coun! 
in its. turn. imported from India wood, ebony, tex 
indigo, spices, and precious stones of various. kin 
Indian’s foreign trade’ at that early epoch was 1 
apparently confined to the valley of the- Euphrates and t 
Tigris. Indian commodities ‘penetrated’ far afield i 
Africa. Professor Perry in his Children of the S 
observes that the Egyptians were trading on the sho 
of India as early as 2600 B.C. Articles of Indian ot, 
and fabrication have’ been discovered in Tutankhame 
tomb as well. On the authority of Ktesias we learn t 
in the Mosaic Period of Babylonian history (1500-1: 
B.C.) onyxes, sardines and other precious stones fr 
India, and Indian -dogs were in large demand in Babyl 
There are various passages in Ktesias to suggest t 
these Indian commodities were mostly “bought from 
western coast of South India particularly the ‘regions 
the Western Ghats. Somewhat slightly later in date - 
Jews of Palestine figure prominently as buyers of Ind: 
commodities’. such as sandalwoods, ivory; apes € 
peacocks. The names of most of these commodities 
the Hebrew. tongue were derived from South Ind 
dialects. ‘Thus the sandalwood is almug or algum 
Hebrew, while it is valgum in Malayalam. Simila: 
peaċocks and apes were, respectively tuki "and kof 
Hebrew, while they were tokai and kavi in the Tar 
Malayalam. - If these linguistic affinities indicate anyth 
they indicate the role that South India played in Ind 
foreign trade in ancient times. As a mattér of fact 
the prosperous times of King Hiram and King Solon 
bulk of the Indian commodities was exported fz 
South India.. 

Tt would however be wrong to assumé that it 1 
-South India alone which exclusively traded with 
West. The Panis of the Indus Valley were no m 
traders. They traversed. the seven seas .and were. 
compeers of the Phoenicians of the West. The Ary 
>of the Punjab too might possibly have accompanied th 

It appears however that in very early times amı 
the. countries of Northern India, Kathiawar hadsthe y 
dominant role to play in the overseas trade of- Ini 
According to some scholars Kathiawar in ancient tir 
was the country’ of the Audumbards. Audumbara coun’ 
we further Know from literature. was in former th 
the seat of rule of the Datta of the Atri” family, 3 
had helped Kartavirya Arjuna in -having a powe) 
armada. We also-know that the sage Atri, the progen’ 
‘of the family had charted the western seas. --- 

While we learn from the Hteratire of the North 
great maritime activities of the Panis and the Asw 
from that of the South we know a lot about, the seafar 
life of the Dravidians. In ‘the Ianimekhalai. the ok 
_Tamil work, the waves of-the sea are. called ola; anc 
is-. significant that the trading Naga -tribes of the Sg 
‘India arè- referred to in the Tamil literature as the Oli; 
One of the industries that thrived’ miost in’ South In 
in” ancient -times was the pearl- fishing’ “industry, - and 
was in quest of the pearl that the people- of South In 
sailed in fishing boats all round’ the coastal seas. 





Women’s Franchise and the New Constituti 


Women are no- longer regarded as unwan 
quantities. in the socio-economic and politi 
life of the country. . Lakshmi N. Menon in 
criticism of Women’s Franchise-in the new c 
stitution deplores the reservation of seats acco 
ing to communities and pléads for unive 
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jult suffrage: She Ghsesuee 3 in The Twentieth 
entury: ` : p 


The question of women’s franchise has never been 
subject of controversy in India. Even the most bitter 
ponents of women’s emancipation have let it pass “by 
ithout even a word of comment. 

When ‘we remember the acrimony with which the 
ght to vote was wrested from an unwilling Government 
7 the militant. agitators in England and the U. S. A, 
e enfranchisement of Indian women. seems almost like 
windfall. 

It is interesting that Sir Walter Lawrence writing 
yout the attitude of the Government in the nineties 
ould say that “there are two great influences in India; 
women’s influence and the influence of those who live 
art from the world and we perforce ignore them both.” 

Thirty years later the Statutory Commission writing 
1 the necessity for improving the status and extending 
e influence of women of India said, “The women’s 
ovement in India holds the ‘key of progress and- the 
sults that it may achieve are incalculably great: It is 
xt too much to say that India cannot reach the position 

which it aspires in the world until its) women play 
eir due part as educated citizens.” 

The change in attitude is significant and it augurs 
all for the future. Even if it is only a platitude, it is 
fact that a nation aspiring to freedom can ill afford to 
t one-half be a drag on its progress. 

As a result of this ‘increasing realisation of women's 
portance in political life we find that’ some provisions 
e made in the Constitution Act to-widen the franchise 

as to include a large proportion of women. “Women 
e enfranchised not only on the samé terms as men; 
it, ‘curiously -enough, with additional and preferential 
ialifications as well.” The goal was fixed first and the 
th to-attain it explored afterwards. 

Women ‘to men electors for the Provincial Legislatures 

1: 20; 
creased to 1:4:5. 

. The basis of electoral franchise in India is property; 


e idea being that a man’s stake in the country is. 


univalent to the property he owns. In India, among a 
tge`majority of people, women are governed” by ante- 
Iuvian laws which deprive them of the right to own 


have absolute estate over inherited property.. There-` 


re the number of women that would be, enfranchised 
tder this qualification would be small.: 2,000,000 of the 
sctorate of 6,000,000:. Hence the ‘strange phenomenon 
wn as -the “ wifehood * qualification. The qualified 
ter under this section need- not be literate; need not 
en have any. direct interest" in -property. For the 


wifehood ” qualification is extended even to the wives - 


men'..with the military service qualification and to 
nsionéd: widows. The mothers of army officers - also 
me -under what, might .be called the. “ :dependency-” 
alification. 
a result of direct interest in the affairs of one’s country, 
am afraid neither of these: qualifications: as they are 
sant-in India, is „apt. to encourage such a thing. More- 
er the fact that “-wifehood ” qualification is-there in ‘ts 
itutory form is likely to give the idea that no serious 
tempt will be made to enable women to inherit property 
have absolute. estate over it. The fact that a wrong 

legally recognised is sufficient warning that no 
mediate -steps will be taken to remove it.. The literacy 
alffication is bound | to, be ` 


it attempts would be.made to make éducation wide- 
read and thus rescue. girls’ education from the Slough 


Despond- where. it has always been. For women’s, 


under the Act the ratio must and will be, 


equally unprogressive’. 
ismuch as there is nothing anywhere in the Act to say: 


The present ratio- 


If indeed political consciousness is awakened: 


-the lowest rung of the ladder. 
“Council of, State; the same number as the scheduled 
castes; that is, out of'a total of 150, and 9 out of 250 in 


“at the time of the French Revolution. 
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dami sadly and badly neglected in the primary 
stages and therefore at all stages. Hence; while literacy 
qualification is recognized the amazingly large percentage 
of female illiteracy will continue unabated. ~ 


. Though the attitude of the Gavene 
towards the women’s movement in general and 
franchise question in particular has undergone 


a great change, the electorate is pressed out and. 


narrowed down till the vitalising forces of 
national life are squeezed out bit by bit. 


` The ratio of voters is approximately fixed at 1:4 5; 


but if by chance the proportion increased, bureaucracy 
becomes unduly frightened of what is called “ administra- 
tive difficulty.” - 

The majority of voters ~are employers, landholders or 
income-tax paying units or women existing in the 
pervading shadow of the property owner. Of course there 


is the literacy: qualification which should enfranchisé,* 
255,000 but for ‘the application requirement: ‘even this~otit- 


of 6 million women voters is not much. Moreover “most 
of them are already qualified under. the wifehood, qualifica- 
tion. For instance, I am supposed to comé. under „the 


literacy qualification, but I dm enrolled] andèr -*therx,< 
the number: of- 


wifehood. qualification. This reduces 
women tnat will actually be qualified under, ‘the literacy 
test. i 

To go into the ethics a 
of place here. 
made women into a class along with the scheduled castes, 
a class with the stamp of- “inferiority fixed “on it. - Our” 
religious teachers uséd to. class. “women: and -sudras” 
together as the two classes of people that are unfit to 
receive revealed knowledge. The Constitution “goes a step 
further and, in the new nomenclature adopted, they occupy 
Women get 6 seats iù the 


* reservation ” will “be out 


the Federal Assembly. 
the population of India. 

And even these feserved seats are divided according 
to cémmunities so that women are-prevented from uniting 
for a common cause. For. unfortunately, parties are 


Yet they represent roughly half 


But it is ah undoubted fact’that it! has - 


ye 


run mostly. on communal lines and the communal virus. ` 


will continue with greater force in our assemblies and’ 


councils. Further, the small minority of women that get 
into the legislatures will be ineffective quantities as they 
have -neither the training nor the necessary backing of 
any party or „programme to go by. 

woman’s: party -as such is an unimaginable. thing; 
even a legislature bristling with feminine charm or their 
colourful vivacity is beyond the dreams of sane people. 
A large number of women is not interested in politics 


“as such: they have other problems, other- worries; hardly 
.any with even parliamentary- ambitions > will become a 


deciding influence in constitutional. reform, ‘or: in any of 


the 59, subjects that form: the Federal, 54 that form the - 


provincial or the 36 that form the concurrent legislative 


lists. And so even as an influence their presence is ~ 


valueless:. 

Universal adult suffrage might have been a new idea 
Since 1789 almost 
all the Anglo-Saxon countries and the post-War republics 
of Europe have adopted it as a matter of course; unless 
universal adult suffrage is. given the talk about wider 
franchise, representative Institutions and responsible 
government seems a fairy tale. 
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` Birds of Darjeeling 


In an informative article in Science and 
Culture Dr. Satya Churn Law deals with some 
géneral aspects. of the altitudinal, distribution of 
‘the birds of Darjeeling within the confines of 
the district + 


The re of. Darjeeling—a fascinating sie no 
‘doubt—obyiously, conjures up a. vision of so. many gay 
birds quite dissimilar to what we see in the plains, of 
gorgeous colour and sweet notes, so that we feél interested 
and inquisitive not only to know about their habits and 
life-history, their curious displays, their haunts -.and 
“Habitats, and many other problems of. biology connected 
with their distribution, which necessarily involve discursion 
into the fields of geology, botany, and zoo-geography; 
take, for instance, the case of remarkable affinity and 
parallel distribution noticeable in forms in such widely 
separated areas as the Himalaya, the hills of Ceylon and 
Malabar; and again the question of colonization ;of the 
afforésted area of the Himalaya from below’ Kashmir, to 
Bhutan which Col. Meinertzhagen’s researches bring’ to 
, the fore. ` 
The nature and character of a country, the extent 
. df- diversity “in its physical features and its climatic 
conditions generally determine its characteristic flora and 
fauna, and this consideration leads us at the very outset 
to an examination’ of “the physical peculiarities’ of 
.Darjecling. ` » 
. Immense variations, however, in rainfall, temperatur, 
and. humidity ‘are inevitable- in the peculiar circumstances 


of the divergent’ physical: features of Darjeeling relative - 


to accidents of ‘protection, exposure, and slope of the 


- ridges, thus conducing not a little to the emergence of’ 


such’ diverse climatic conditions. The latter react on 
vegetation, giving rise in suitable environments to dis- 
tinctive zones or plant-associations which harbour certain 
types” of birds. ‘Such zones are classified as follows :— 


I. Tropical Submotane’ or tarai Hilly 300-2000 
Tl, Sub-tropical : 2000-5000 
Tt Temperate -.. 5000-9000 
IV. Sub-alpine § ~ 9000-13000 


Inthe tarai’ Vezetation ranges from giant grass and 
matted cane-brakes to sal (Shorea robusta) forest of the 
higher land alternating with tangled jungle—much of it 
now cleared for cultivation. Amidst semitropical vegeta- 
tion at about 4,500 ft. appear the oaks which gradually 
becoming more numerous at 5,000 ft. give rise to what 1s 
known as the oak forest region,. really a sub-temperate 
zone where the under-growth is perceptibly, less rank and 
hamboos, ‘palms, plantains, the screw pines and. tree 
ferns are seen. Above 5,000 ft. is the temperate zone in 
which maples, oaks, chest-nuts, and magnolias abound. 
The trees are mantled with ferns, mosses, and epiphytic 
orchids. The sub-alpine zone is practically -the region of 
the rhododendron. and pine forests. Abies Webbiana, 
- commonly known as silver fir, appears above Tanglu, 

forming in some places open forests and usually putting 
on a blasted appearance evidently as the effect of lighting 
and violent storms to which they are exposed. The alpine 
zone lies beyond the sphere of Darjeeling where the limit 
of trees is reached and the line of perpetual snow appears. 
I need in concluding simply stress the fact of the 
- amazing wealth of the bird fauna of Darjeeling by. point- 
ing out that of the 549 species and- subspecies (excluding 
the innumerable waders and ducks migrating over the 
country) recorded for the Sikkim-Himalaya 90% are 
: found within the limits of the district. 
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The Study of Sanskrit and Its Beneficent 
Influence 
No one who:.has any real Eibwiidse t 
Sanskrit literature and Indian history: can doul 
that the Hindus have been highly civilized ft 
millennia, and that their intellectual produc 
compare on the wholé very favourably wr 
those of Europe, even judged by Europes 
standards. In an article in the~ Prabuddi 
Bharata on the study of Sanskrit, Swar 
Maithilyananda, the editor, writes : 


The vastness, variety, and richness of Sansk: 
literature justify its „greatness for all. time to cow 
Referring to its vastness, Sir William Jones remarke 
“Wherever we direct our attention to Hindu literatu 
the notion’ of infinity presents itself.” The richness 
Sanskrit literaturë can hardly be over-estimated. T 
scholar can afford to pass by the inestimable materi: 


‘which the Upanishads, the epics, the systems of phil 


sophy, and thecligical treatises supply with their weal 
of beauty, art, imagination, and inspiration. T 
memorable passage written by Max Muller regarding `t 
richness ‘of Sanskrit; literature runs as follows: “Tf 
were asked under what sky ‘the human mind has mc 
fully ‘developed some of its choicest gifts, has mc 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, a 
has found solutions. of some of them which well deser 
the attention even ‘of those who have studied Plato a 
Kant-—-I should’ point to India. And-if I were to a 
myself from what literature we, here in Europe, we w. 
have been nurtured almost. exclusively ‘at’ the thoughts 
Greeks and Romans, and “of one-Semitic race, the. Jewis 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted in ord 
to make our inner life more perfect, more comprehensi 
more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, not 4 
this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life,—aga 


I should point to India.” 


Apart from the humanizing influence, the study 
Sanskrit affords a striking combination of art a) 
religion in the poetical literatire of the ancient Indiar 
That fine, sentiments of unworldliness can combine t 
loftiest - -production-of Itierary art can be profusely foui 
in Sanskrit poetry—a fact which is very rarely found 
the modern literatures of. the world. Human lo 
portrayed ` in the epics óf India transcends the l: 
vestige of worldliness and sensuous attachment: whi 
forms the constant theme of European poetry. In t} 
connection ‘we’ may quote Sir Monier-Wiliams: * 
must be admitted, -however, that in exhibiting pictur 
of domestic life and manners, the Sanskrit epics are ev 
more true and real than the Greék and Roman.. In t 
delineation of women the. Hindu- poet throws aside : 
exaggerated colouring and-draws from nature—Kaike 
Kausalya. Mandodari (the favourite- wife of Ravana), a 
even he humpbacked Manthara are all drawn to the. ve 
life. Sita, Draupadi and Damayanti engage our affectio 
and .our interest far more than Helen or even Peneloy 
Indeed, Hindu wives are- generally perfect patterns 
coniugal fidelity; can it be doubted that in’ the 
delightful portraits of the Pativrata or devoted wife, 1 
have true representations of the purity and simplicity 
Hindu domestic manners in early times ? ” 

To a -question put to him during his return frc 
the West for the first-time Swami Vivekananda repliec 
“Many times have T been -told that looking into the p< 
_only degenerates- and leads‘to nothing, and. that + 
“should look to the foture: -That is true. But out of t 
past is built ‘the future; Look back, therefore, as far 


‘ 
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L Gan, drink deep of the eternal fountains that are 


ind, and after that, look forward, march forward and 
ke India brighter, greater, much higher than she 
r was. Our ancestors were great. We must first 
all that. We must learn the elements of our being, 
: blood that courses in our veins; we must have faith 
that blood, and what it did in the past; and out of 
t faith, and consciousness of past greatness, we must 
ld an. India yet. greater than she has been. There 
re been periods of decay and degradation. -I do not 
ich much importance to them; we all know that. 
th periods- have been necessary. A mighty tree 
duces a beautiful ripe fruit. That fruit falls on the 
und, it decays and rots, and..out of that decay 
ings ‘the root and the future tree, perhaps 
hter than the the first one. This period of 
ay through which we have passed was all the more 
essary. Out of this decay is coming the India- of 
future; it is sprouting,’ its first leaves are already 
, and. a mighty gigantic tree, the Urdhwamulam is 
2, already begining to appear, and it is about that. 
t I am going to speak to you.” 7 Hae ot 
The cultural revival of the Hindus is no source of 
ger to other cultures and to the traditions of the 
as of small minorities in India.” The cultural history 
India can justify such a unique claim of the Hindus 
it can be best expressed in the words of a great 
ologist like the late lamented Dr. Sylvain Levi: | 
“The multiplicity of the manifestations’ of the 
ian genius ag well as tlieir fundamental unity gives 
ia the right to figure on the first rank-in the history 
civilized nations. Her civilization, spontaneous, and 
inal, unrolls itself in a continuous time across at 
t thirty centuries, without interruption, without 
tation, Ceaselessly in contact with foreign elements 
ch threatened to strangle her, she preserved victori- 
y in absorbing them, assimilating them and enriching 
self with them: Thus she has seen the Greeks, the 
thians, the Afghans, the Mongols to pass before her 
; in succession and is regarding with indifference the 
lishmen—confident to pursue under the accidence cf 
surface the normal course of her high destiny.“ 





To and. From South Ainerica .. 

In his ‘academic notes in. The Calcutta 
view Dr. Kalidas Nag; who -has recently 
immed from Latin America, observes : 


Invited to the 14th International PEN Congress by 
Į club of Buenos Aires we found that the Argentine 
tors keep in close touch with the academic groups 
heir country. Thus not only. we had the pleasure of 
ting the writers of prose and poetry but had also 
happy chance of knowing several‘learned societies of 
aos Aires. The President of the last organization, 
Argentine Academy ‘of Letters, Dr. Carlos Ibarguren, 
President of the Buenos Aires Pen club as well. 
is opening discourse he said: “This Congress which 
wè going to inaugutate today seems to be the symbolic 
ifestation of the spirit of Humanism soaring above 
roars of the mechanical civilization, political and 
iomic materialism and the surging passions which 
aten to overwhelm Humanity in this critical hour of 
ory.” st . - 

The Rector of the Buenos “Aires University, the 
aent philósopher Dr. C. Alberini; was presiding over 
lecture at the crowded hall of the University on the 
: and Archaeology of India.” The students were most 
onsive and they took me down to their common room 


ce 
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to.show me how they cherish the portfait of our national 
poet “Rabindranath Tagore placed by the side of another 
world-poet, Goethe. Through Dr. Alberini, I came to be 


introduced not only to the learned professors of the Buenos’ ` 


Aires University but also to the scholars of the University’ 
and the museum of La Plata. ot 
Before leaving Buénos Aires I had the privilege of 
participating in the public meeting of the Ramkrishna 
Centenary where I was invited to deliver an address on 
“India ` Yesterday and -Today.” Swami ‘Vijayananda 
discusséd in Spanish the universal significance of the life 
and teaching of the Saint of Dakshineswar and Madam 
Sophia Wadia of the Indian Pen Bombay and Mrs. Adelina 
Guiraldes, wife of the great writer of Argentine Ricardo 


x 
y 


Guiraldzs, also- addressed the meeting which breathed dn ... 


atmosphere of peace and fellowship, tor over 1,000 persons. 


stayed in perict silence for nearly a couple of hours, 
Addressing the PEN- Congress I had also “the 
pleasure of announcing and invit.ng the .co-operation of 
the assembly of international writers in-the forthcoming 
birth centenary of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the pioneer 
of modern litérature in Bengal -aiid for that matter in 
all India:s-As the composer of -otir-national hymn Bande - 
Mataram, he is entitled to the permanent gratitude of 


the Indian nation: but no less does he deserve the’ _ 


homage of the writers of today for the great work he did- 
in the. 19th century, in developing a -cultural rapproche-- 


ment between: the East and the West, through his novels * 


and essays. My proposition was warily seconded by 
several writers of note and I hope that-many of them 
will send their original contributions and messages if: we 
from our Indian Celebration Committee offer to publish 
them in a Bankim Commenioration Volume. . ihr 

Between Argentine and Brazil comes the tiny républic 
of Uruguay with its capital and university town of 


‘Montevideo which Garibaldi in his youthful days made 


famous. It is a clean beautiful city with a “richly 
decorated Parliament house all in mosaic of the many- 
coloured marbles of Uruguay. dns ae ae 
The United States of Brazil is, like “India, more a 
continent than .a country and in area it is 113 of. 


_ Europe. Almost half the country has not yet been 


explored, especially the area to the north of river Amazon. 
Brazil alone forms almost half of South America and 
stands sharply differentiated by two .things: (1) the 
official recognition of the Portuguese language although 
politically she is independent of Portugal for over a 
century; (2) the total absence of race prejudice of any 
kind, European folk marrying freely the indigenous Indians 
as well as imported African Negroes and the mixed 
races betraying no signs of inferiority complex of the 
Eurasian groups elsewhere. Thus a very bold ethnological 
experiment is going on-in Brazil which offers; an ample 
field for the study of race relations and for aiithropologi- 
cal research. The. medical faculty was‘ the first to 
develop and it recently celebrated its centenary. The 


-conquest of Yellow Fever, the researches on snake venom 


in the famous Butantan Institute of Sao- Paulo, among 
others, testify to.the achievements of the Brazilian 
scientists.. The Rockefeller foundation has- generously 
supplied funds to the’ University of Sao Paulo and built 
a big hospital in Santos, the biggest ‘port of Brazil 
exporting 80% of the world consumption of coffee. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, is one of the finest 
harbour towns of the world and its inimitable beach 
promenade Botofagio, the green hills, the rich vegetation, 
all combined to give it an air of supreme beauty. 
People love literature, and fine arts. The Municipal 
University is a model institution ‘which deserves to be 
imitated by every municipality of India. . 3 - 


Music and- Fine arts, psychology and physiology; we 
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elementary sclencé > and veers: “ethology md ‘aabiology fàd, jn ‘because it is ‘hidden. This trédstre is somethin 
form the integral parts of the syllabus of Education.. that has escaped all-pervading cause and effect; itis ¢ 
The teachers-are devoted and alert- and the. students exception: from the inevitable; that is why it is : 
passing oùt of the ‘Institute are recruited into the primary poignantly” desired’ by ‘man.:-Whatever old -Aesop mi 
and secondary education servites of the country for insinuate, there’ can be- no doubt: that-those farmer 
which there are infinite possibilities.- Negro studerits sons-did~not féel properly grateful to ‘their «father. 


work ‘side by side with white boys and girls and a rare -~ “Do we not see eyery. day how lightly the ordina: 
spirit of camaraderie prevails all over. ae man holds the pretensions of science? If a doctor. 
00 t=. TR eS a conspicuously successful- “in curing’ his. patients, we ‘si 

' ' san A a gur eo as he has’ a. gift that way; we cannot accept’ the thougl 
Scientific Cuirtosity. ` that his cures are wrought ‘by application of -scienti 


method, as enough of an explanation; we find it. necessa 
The ‘following is an extract from the last to import the ‘idea’ of a Nnysterious krack, surpassi: 
“chapter of --A. Diary - of thé Five Elements by medical ‘science, before our“ mind can~ be satisfied.” 
“Rabindranath Tagore. - It is reproduced from the | j has Pag es adod, Me foe a 
vade: , 
Visvä-B hàrati Quarterly : => i limited, because it cannot. swerve bya hair’s bread 
A great discussion had been going on between Vyom from its assigned course;—that is; -in “fact; why it~ 
‘and Khiti. about the origin and énd `of Science. Turning called a law, and ‘that: is- why it. ‘offends man’s inbo 
to.mé, in order to-draw-us in, Vyom said: - sensibilities. We do not expëct ‘extraordinary .cures fre 
z Though : science cannot but have arisen out of the mere “medical ‘ science--there ‘are so many maladi 
faculty. of ‘curiosity “whith is naturáľ-to men; yet: I doubt ‘admittedly beyond its powers. But the scope of the gift 
whether ‘his. curiosity-:wwas „evet “exactly -out -in quest of healing has not yet-been so definitely determined as to dri 
it: the- nature- of its liankéring was rather thoroughly © a hard and fast line beyond: which ‘our hope and imagi 
unscientific. It started to hunt for. the Touchstone, but tion may not range. -For the same reason, the dru 
unearthed what turned out -to be the -decayed great-toe of: the pharmacopoeia are less alluring than the simp 
of some. extinct monster. It--wanted: to find Alladins offered - by our wandering ascetics, ` for these-. set: 
Lamp,. but. got a-box-of matches. Alchemy it really rigorous limits to ‘our: expectations of their efficacy: ` 
pursued, Chemistry wads”an unlooked-for achievement. It - “As man’s knowledge of facts increases, the oftr 
cast its. net .into-the skies for Astrology, but drew. out does he knock up against’ the .rigid barrier of- natu 
Astronomy, . This- curiosity’ of ours, I am sire, does not Jaw around him, the narrower “becomes the free expat 
pine to discover more’ and more instances of the order whith was: originally -open to his spirit, the more stric 
of. nature;-it does not rejoice in. counting up further and: have the flights of his original ‘curiosity to be curtail 
further links in the chain of natural law: What it is Thereupon he is led to put the dictator, Nature, with 
after is a break in that chain.. Its hope is, some day,- law and order, on the throne, and at first reluctant 
somewhere, to light -upori a heaven where the intermin-`` þat afterwards; by force of habit, “loyally. to, accord 
. able “repetition of cause and effect does not hold undis- his full submission.” 
puted sway. It is anxious to behold the New,—something - “That,” “interrupted. Vyom, “is “not, genuine, ~} 
‘that never happened before. But old man Science dogs faked loyalty; wanting its a Once convinced i 
its steps, making out the fresh to be stale, showing that’ the business of the world: is- hopelessly bound by 
thé rainbow ‘is’ but anl enlarged adition “of the -colours yiolable ‘rules, we have-io humbly comply with th 
seén through the. ‘prism, “provinig-that the way of the- for dear life; -we-cannot but lose- the. courage to 1 
world. bélongs .to-the™.sdme: class as the fall of.the-apple. :. our. reliance on-the uncertain possibilities that lie beyo 
- “Wë have now-a-days ciiltivated the habit. of express- -* science. And, even if we still occasionally resort 
ing wonder and. delight: at ‘the discovery that ‘the self-same ` charms, or amulets, or holy water, we ticket them w 
laws that. apply tothe dust at our feet prevail- every- . some spurious scientific label, such as - magnetism ` 
where ‘throughout infinite space and time; ‘but this hypnotism, to keep up appearances.” 
deligtit- does- not. come- naturally to us, When man sent “ All the same, .there is a fundamental . reason und 
out- the: Sprite. of. Inquiry,- as -his messengér into the- lying our ‘greater ‘attraction , for ` what is outside, th 
boundless: starry spaces; he was ‘inspired by the, fond what is within thé rules. For, at least one part of c 
hope that there at. léast, “in -those- regions. of immense being is not subject to any law of nature—and that 
‘light -and immense darkness; the rules bitiding on dust onr Will. Our Wil is free,—anyway, we -feel it to 
do not hold,- that ‘some “marvellous festival of -divine’ free. Will has a desire for Will. ` So it warms our ‘he 
anarchy.. would. there be revealed. ‘But now he has come to.’ find its counterpart, in the- outside - -world.- To 
to see. that sun, moon “arid ‘stars,—the constellations of. provided with comforts is not’enough for us: we are 1 
‘the Seven’ Rishis, the Divine Twins, and fateful Orion traly comforted unless we are assured that they are d 
-with- his flaming . sword,—all of them . are but elder outcome of a will to comfort: us. When-we used 
brothers and sisters” of our familiar heaps of dust. The believe that India was’ showering ‘rain, Marut causi 
enjoyment. ‘of such a’ conclusion | is an Acquired taste, the’ breezes to blow, Agni vouchsafing light, these favor 
not in our original composition.” ~ were, for-us, a matter ‘of high gratification. Now . 
“You are not far’ wrong,” agreed -Samir. “The believe that sunshine and storm have nothing ‘te do w 
natural man has an unconquerable yearning for the favour or frown of divinity, nor are they. dependent 
Touchstone and the Wonderful..Lamp. -Take the fable ` the deserts of the recipient, but occur simply .accordi 
we were-told in-our childhood of how the farmer,-on . to certain’ unalterable -laws;‘ that when the. water-drc 
his. déath-bed, bequeathed to his sons the treasure buried inthe sky encounter ‘a chilling- blast; they come -do 
in his- fields; and how, for all their digging, the poor - regardless of .consequences, whether it be on the shay 
fellows found -no hidden treasure, but ‘were rewarded pate of a saint, to afflict him with a cold, or on 1 
instead with an iherease of crops: What child, who is cucumber patch of a scoundrel, to give him undesers 
really. a child, can help feeling aggrieved at this- abundance. By dint of- our devotion to science, we hz 
denouement ?- Crops are raised by hard-working rustics accustomed ourselves — to this idea, but ie we -rea 
all over the world, but the hidden treasure none of them- ‘relish. it? 22 : : 
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Offering “Id? prayers: Azad Maidan, Bombay 





Dr. Kashibai Nourange, Leader of the Indian Delegation to the International Council of Women, relating her 
experience to a ladies’ meeting in Bombay. (Inset) Dr, Kashibai Nourange speaking 


AN APPEAL OF ROMAIN ROLLAND 


“In a word,” I continued, “where formerly we 


red the intervention of-certain external Wills, we. 


v assume the operation of blind laws. That is why 

view from a merely scientific standpoint discloses a 
verse utterly devoid of all desire ‘and joy. ‘But, sö 
g as.desire and joy réign within our own selves, we 


not help feeling their existence within the. outside. 


‘ld as well,—if not located where we once thought 
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them to be, but nevertheless established within its inner, 
its inmost recesses. If we are not convinced of this, we 
are traitors to our own innermost consciousness. That 
there is no absolute standard, anywhere, of the freedom 


,wé feel within us, is what our soul refuses to believe. 


Our spirit cannot live unless our Will can find its support 
-in the ,universal Will, our love get its response from the 


- universal Love.” g 


AN APPEAL OF ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Romain Rolland, President of the World Committee against War and Fascism, has issued 
: ; this appeal to the conscience of the world. tg ete E 


To ALL THE PEOPLES 
ME TO THE HELP OF THE VICTIMS OF SPAIN | 
cry of horror rises from the smoking stones 
Madrid. The proud city, once queen of half 


, Old World and the New and one of the 


liant centres of Western civilization has been 


; to fire and sword by an army of African. 


jors and legionaries, whose rebel leaders dare 


claim for themselves the cause of the Spain” 


ich they are plundering, and of the civiliza- 
a which they are trampling underfoot. — 
Thousands of women and children have 
m` massacred, mutilated, burnt alive. The 
wded quarters of the city are the chief 
gets... Hospitals have not been’ spared, 
tious palaces are in flames: today the Palace 
‘the Duke of Alba, tomorrow the - Prado. 
ituries. of art crumble under: the bombs. 
asquez.dies with his people.... 
And it is this hour of agony of the heroic 
m whose former kings saved Europe from 
ib invasion that Mussolini and Hitler have 
sen for recognizing the Government of the 
ican Franco, who is murdering Spain with the 
ws provided by Italian and German fascism. 
meo is paying them by handing over the 


uth and the strategic points of Spain... 


2 mad-men, who do not see that one day the 
od of their criminal bargain will fall baek 


the heads of their own people, and that bar-" 


ism,. unleashed by them, will set its torches 


their own cities! After Madrid and. Barce-' 


a (for tomorrow. ‘Barcelona also. will. be 


abardeđ) , it:will.be the turn of Rome, Berlin, — l 
idon, Paris. ..: The ‘great nations of Europe, 


the great mothers of civifization are, like wolves, 
savagely devouring one of their number, the 
noblest of them, before flying at each other’s 
throats. Woe for the hour that is in store, the 
hour that is at hand—that is already here! 
Humanity! Humanity! The appeal is to 

you. The appeal is to you, men of Europe and 
Afnerica. Come to the help of Spain! Come to 
our-help! Come to your own help! For it is 
you, it is all of us who are menaced. Do not 
allow these women, children ‘and world treasures 
to perish. If you remain silent now, tomorrow 
it will be your children, your wives, all that you 
hold dear, everything which makes life beauti- 
ful and sacred, that will perish in its turn. If 
you do not oppose the bombardment of hospi-- 
tals and museums, of ‘thickly populated areas, 
of children at play, you’ too, peoples of the 
world, will suffer sooner or later the same fate. 
Who will be able to check the havoc of the con- 
flagration, if you donot extinguish it at its 
beginning? The whole world will be affected. 

Quick! Quicker still! Rise, speak, ery out, 
act! If we are not able to stop.the war, let us 
compel respect for the rules which international 
conventions impose. Let. us save the- helpless 
and. innocent! May a common impulse, above 
all divisions of race, party or religion, unite the 
peoples and rouse them to hasten to the. aid of 
the. victims. It is in the very midst of the fury 
of war ‘that the ‘brotherhood ‘of all the sufferers, 
of all the living, must be affirmed. 


peo ts i. o. © Remain ROLLAND 
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“ THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 


By E. A. LOUGHLIN 


Encourscep by the appearance recently of 
a similar article in one of the local magazines, 
I venture to offer my own small experiences of 
Jail Life in India, to you for publication. I will 
not pretend to be a litterateur but, except for 
slight changes here and there, I give you my 
experiences faithfully as I recorded them in my 
Diary at that time. 

At the time of these entries, I was just over 
eighteen years of age and working in a tem- 
porary capacity in one of the large central jails 
in a certain lonely district in India. I had 
been at work only a fortnight when I was called 
upon to attend at the execution of five brothers. 


I was on my first ‘ Visiting Rounds’ last 
night, and at about twelve o’clock, walking down 
the dark road leading to the Jail, I worked 
myself into a fine state of nerves, mistaking 
starved jackals for crouching ‘ Escapees,’ 
expecting a ghost to step out from behind each 
tree trunk and tensing at every unusual sound. 
It is surprising how, on a dark night, a not too 
courageous person will see an innocent tree 
trunk move stealthily and interpret the very 
silence of night as an omen of danger. Twice 
I swung round at the sound of a tamarind falling 

` from a tree, expecting to find that someone was 

following me with evil intentions; though who 
would wish to harm a humble Government 
servant, I did not stop to question. As I 
approached the Main Gate, a guard who was 
standing in the darkness under a big Pipul tree, 
roared out: 

“Halt! ! Who goes there?” : 

I was so startled that I dropped my baton. 
I must have looked funny because I heard a 
giggle, immediately stifled by a cough. 

“ Friend ” said I. : 

“Pass friend, oily-swell.” . 

I picked up my baton and walked on 
majestically. ; 

Going round the Jail at midnight is like 
stalking through some dead city. One cannot 
see anyone or hear anything, although one can 
feel-the presence of three thousand convicts. 

. My footsteps echoed hollowly between the 
` blocks and I felt like a Lilliputian beside the 
giant shadow cast up on the white wall by my 


lantern. I often feel that these silent whi 
walls have a sort of life of their own. In the 
quietness they seem to be looking down seriou 
ly on all that happens within the Jail. Ju 
like the Negroes’ “ Ole Man River ” they “ mu 
know somethin’ but they don’t say nothin 
During the day they watch sweating dark bodi 
in labour, and at night, the lonely ward 
tramping around the blocks with his gas lanter 
Year after year they silently watch the co 
victs come and go. Some stay for a long, lo 
time; some are there only for a few months a: 
some never go out again,—their tired bodies a 
quietly laid to rest under a few white-wash 
stones. What is it that gives me this feeli 
of being watched by someone or something u 
seen? Perhaps it is the spirits of those w 
have died within these white walls and m 
wander about restlessly, unable to leave t 
place that has been their home for so ma 
vears. 

I visited the condemned cells and looked 
the five brothers who were hanged today. 
have heard it said that when people meet 
murderer, they know it instinctively by 
peculiar revolting feeling they experience. 
have actually heard of a case where a wom 
became violently sick when she unknowing 
came in contact with a murderer. Either tk 
is a groundless belief in some psychical per 
tration, or I am too unsensitive to be affect 
by this strange influence, for, I experienced 
such revulsion when I saw these condemn 
raen for the first time. All appeared to 


` normal human beings and I would not ha 


known them for murderers had it not been | 
the fact that they were in the condemned cells. 

The condemned cells are each about elg 
feet by «ten feet. A raised stone-platio 
serves as a bed and each prisoner is allow 
one blanket. There is a little barred wind 
about seven feet off the floor and one heav 
barred iron door opening out on to a verand: 
In front of each cell stands a lantern and c 
guard paces the verandah all night. 


Two of the prisoners were asleep but i 
ether three were crouched on the floor, close’ 
the bars, hollow-eyed and nervous, looking ` 
aught like some trapped beasts. I felt a gri 
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pity for them. Twelve hours ago, they “had 
been told that they were to be executed at dawn 
the next day. After all those long months of 
‘hope and suspense, the utter hopelessness of 
their fates must have been something awful 
Remorse is a punishment more terrible than any 
Chinese torture and these poor fools had inflict- 
ed it upon themselves. Ten thousand wretched 
pieces of silver; a few minutes of passion and 
then these awful days of sleepless fear and 
worry. They have died a thousand deaths and 
have atoned to God for their crime. But they 
sinned against man and the law must take its 
course, 

I read through the summary of their case 
the other day and after wading through chap- 
ters of wherebys and therebys and the mathe- 
matics of I'P.C. and C.P.C., I managed to work 
out that the whole thing is something like this : 
A certain farmer, wishing to get his 
daughter married, had decided to make a settle- 
iment of Rs. 10,000 on her so as to give her 
land her husband a comfortable start in life. In 
a district where 1,000 is a fortune, Rs. 10,009 
was inducement enough for any bachelor to risk 
a wife. Very shortly, therefore, five stalwart 
[brothers made their appearance and commenced 
lto take an interest in things. But they were 
impatient and as it seemed that their chances 
were about equal, they decided amongst them- 


Rs. 5,000 and give the other half to his four 
brothers. The girl’s father heard about this 
and in the quarrel that ensued, he, his wife and 
n little baby girl were murdered. The girl was 
hacked to pieces and the baby had eighteen 
knife wounds all over her body. A truly horri- 
ble crime. 

I wonder, is this an illustration of the old 
French saying; “ Cherchez la femme,” “Find out 
the woman.” Scearcely. 

My ‘visiting rounds’ over, I made the 
necessary entry in the report book and then 
went out to see if the sentry under the Pipul 
tree still wanted to giggle. I inspected him 
carefully with my lantern but he stood as stiff 
as a lamp post and looked straight ahead. So 
somewhat disappointed that I could not pick a 
quarrel, I toddled off to my lonely bungalow 
very tired and sleepy; too sleepy to think of 
ghosts or of escaped convicts. 

I was awakened by the reveille this morn- 
ing at a half-past three. It was still night and 
in the confusion of semi-wakefulness I wondered 
why the bugle had sounded one-and-a-half hours 
before the usual time. At that moment I 
remembered the execution and suddenly felt 





es that whoever won the girl, should keep. 
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weak in the pit of my stomach. I dressed 
quickly and hurried on my way to the Jail: 
Everything is so beautiful and fresh before dawn 
in India. This morning, the sky was like dark 
blue velvet studded all over with twinkling 
diamonds. A light fresh breeze was blowing 
and in the distance I could see “ Bear’s” Hill 
with the little temple on its summit and the 
light burning inside. I thought, ‘How wonder- 
ful is our India’ and then again I remembered 
the execution and felt how strange it was that 
the same peaceful sky with its brilliant stars 
would in a little while look down on a horrible 
execution. Then dawn would. come, the sky 
would brighten and feel as if it had waked up 
from a bad dream, the birds would begin to 
sing and everything would be normal, just as if 
nothing had happened. 


When I arrived at the gates, the others 
were there already, lanterns were moving about 
in confusion and I could see that the convicts 
from the cells of adjoming blocks were awake 
and trying to get a look at the condemned men, 
two of whom had been herded out and were 
having their last bath surrounded by a group 
of warders. They bathed with feverish move- 
ments and pathetically, with all the care they 
would have taken had they been free men. 
After that they were given a cup each of hot 
milk, to stimulate them, I suppose, but it struck 
me as mockery, for in a few minutes, food would 
be of no use to them at all. One of them must 
have thought as I did, for he suddenly burst 
out: “Why should I drink this milk? You 
will kill me now, and I can just as easily leave 
this world on an empty stomach.” They were 
now allowed a few minutes for prayers and it 
seemed to me that they delayed these operations 
as much as they could, as if in hope that at 
the last moment something would happen to 
save them. The younger man tried to sing out 
his prayers, but his voice failed and he gulped 
and swallowed, tried again and at last stam- 
mered out, “ Hai! Hail! The devil is already 
choking me.” i 

Their prayers over, the prisoners were 
handcuffed and their elbows were strapped 
firmly behind their backs. Then we marched 
them to the gates, where we had to wait for 
about ten minutes for the District Magistrate 
and the District Medical Officer. The ten 
minutes seemed like hours and I thought that 
these officials might have shown more considera- 
tion on such an occasion. At last they came, 
sleepy-eyed and cross at having been pulled out 
of their beds so early. The prisoners were 


immediately examined for identification marks; 
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and then the final step. No -time now’ for 
delay; gone all hope; no shirking this punish- 
ment. ‘They were: roughly hustled along’a dark 
narrow ‘passage at the end of which was a small 
_ but heavily ‘bolted door.’ This was opened after 
some fumbling and the first- sight that met the 
eye in the walled-in yard beyond, was ‘the 
double steel: gallows with two stout and well- 
greased hempen ropes waiting greedily for their 
victims. It sounds theatrical and sinister,’ but 
they did look greedy. The-yard was lit up by 
gas: lanterns which threw magnified shadows of 
the nooses on the wall. - At the other end of the 
enclosure was a squad of warders: guarding the 
exit with fixed bayonets at the 
looking on at the proceedings with signs. of the 
liveliest appr reciation. 
` | The smaller of the two men was again 
making a noise. He was calling on his God for 
strength : “Rama Rama Rama.. ” in ‘endless 
monotony. ‘His “brothér “was quiet and self- 
possessed but I think that his mental’ torture 
was the greater. They were shoved on to -the 
chalk-marked circles- on- the iron’ traps and 
immediately ‘the feet of each were. tied, nooses 
were. placed and tightened’ around their necks 
and the black caps already on their heads. were 
jerked down over their eyes. The Superinten- 
cent nodded, ‘someone pulled a lever, the iron 
doors disappeared with a clang that reverbrated 
through the- Jail and simultaneously the two 
men dropped , into the pit below the ground level 
as lifelessly as two sacks of rice. Finish. I 
. shut my eyes but I heard two necks snap with 
‘a loud crack like the breaking of fire-wood. 
Everything was hushed as two spirits sped on 
their eternal journey. It was ‘all done so 
quickly that I could hardly realise what had 
happened: “I looked down into the pit at the 
dangling things that were once life and I felt ¢ 
sick. I rehearsed the whole ghastly thing in my. 
mind again. The smaller man had given a last 
terrified shout as he had heard the lever ‘grating 
. and felt the platform falling away under him 
“Rama Ra....” and the last syllable: was 
choked in his throat. I remembered hearing his 
brother take in a sharp, breath at the same time; 
just as one does when one suddenly dives into 
a cold bath. -I saw thé Deputy Jailor grin 
callously - at- the whole scene. I suppose one 
gets” accustomed to-this sort of thing, but a 
quick anger arose in me at his indelicacy and 
. T'felt Į 'would like to knock the smile off his 
faċé.. I breathed a prayer for the fleeing spirits 
, and walked away into the darkness--my mind 
going rouhd and round on what had happened. 
- All this has affected me more than I can 
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‘ready’ and” 


‘D.M. and the D.M.O. had their chota -hazri-.at 






























explain and there seems to be a conflict going 
on within me. I have helped to kill two men 
practically in-cold blood and my hands are red. 
I know that this has to be but it looks -to me’ 
like -legalised murder, butchery. If we could 
only live without vice; avarice, hatred, cruelty; 
how different everything would be. Unselfish- 
ness, understanding, and harmony would take 
the place of all this discord. Nineteen hundred 
years ago, a humble Nazarene taught: “Thou 
shalt not kill” but we have not -learned his 
lesson. 

At six o’clock when the sky was tiring 
grey, two more prisoners were brought out. 
One of them was terrified out of his wits, but 
the other was laughing at us with the greatest 
of aplomb. He asked if he might have a few 
words with his brother who was in the ee cell 
and was to be hanged alone. I heard : 

“T-wish I could come along with you.’ 

“There is nothing to fear, my one. we 
will wait for you on the other side.” 

Brave fellow, and what a splendid sentiment! 
Once ‘again there was a short delay. while-the 


the Superintendent’s house. They- came at ‘last, 
refreshed and in better humour. 

. As the prisoners stood on the platform I 
noticed that-the brave man stood erect and was 
smiling, as if determined not to let us score 
ever him. But his brother had turned a muddy- 
grey colour, his lips were blue-and he was trem- 
bling violently. Half a second before the lever 
was pulled, his knees. gave under him and I 
think he must have died before he was killed, 
so to speak. I did not shut my eyes-this time, 
so I saw exactly what happened. These went 
ae than the first. two. 


twitch a few times up and down. It must have 
been his-nerves but it looked ‘as if he were not 
quite dead. 

The last man was pais the bravest of 
them all. I thought that he would break down 
because he had asked .so earnestly to be 
executed with the others. Perhaps his brother’s 
words had strengthened him, for he went to-his 
death without weakness. Just before we took 
i for identification, he asked the worried old 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 


ailor for a pinch of snuff, but he, being ‘afraid 
5 make a mistake in front of his superiors, 
fused sternly. At this the prisoner laughed 
nd said : i 

“ All right, Jailor Sahib, PI come and haunt 
ou to-night.” 

The Jailor hesitated no longer. 

“s Oh goodness, give Him as much as hie 
rants.” I saw the District Magistrate hide a 
mile behind his handkerchief. 

At the gallows, the Deputy Jailor pulled the 
oose too tight and the prisoner in the confusion 
f trying to conceal his terror, cried out : 

“Oh! wait, -you’re choking me.” 

Good Lord, did he think we were playing 
, game? Another second and it was all over. 


This is the first execution I have witnessed, 


nd it has left me shaken and with half a mind 


o resign my post. In a debate in school, I once: 
aid that capital punishment is justifiable; but’ 


t seems that I have changed my mind and so, 


. think, would any one who could witness such: 
m ‘execution as I have just described. I feel! 


ike a murderer myself and I cannot forget the 
ight of those five mis-shapen corpses lying 
tretched out side by side; nor those sobbing 
vomen and children waiting timidly near the 
sates. Outside the Jail when I was returning to 
ny bungalow, one of the women looked at me 
vith great-sad eyes in a way I shall never forget, 
is sif to say: “ What: have you done to them? ” 
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I know. that all this has to be because, other- 
wise, society would collapse, but it does seem so- 
primitive and, in the course of evolution, 
our more advanced descendants will look back 
upon us with horror, just as we look back upon 


the days when torture was a regular institution. 


Before closing for the day, I must record 
a happening.of gruesome humour :—A new Sub- 
Asssistant Surgeon, a little nervous man, was- 
being put through his paces. He was taken 
after the execution to examine the bodies which 
were lying on stretchers near the gallows. 


. While talking to the Surgeon, he happened to- 


rest an elbow on one of the bodies. I suppose 
it was the imprisoned air escaping through the 
squeezed throat that made a loud groaning 
sound, but the little Doctor did not know that. 
He- leapt into the air like a frightened cat with 
a ridiculous look of horror in his eyes: 

'“ For God’s sake hang him up again, he’s: 
still alive.” 

I am writing by the light of an oil table 
lamp on my verandah. Everything is still and 
there is no sound except the ‘tuck-too” of the 
lizard on the railing and the endless singing. of 
the crickets. ‘The noisy crows have gone to 
bed, the stars are twinkling again in thcir velvet 
setting and far away on “ Bear’s” Hill, I see 
the little temple with its yellow light burning: 
faithfully. It has been a confused day, but 
tonight all is quite and peaceful. 


ee song 
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THE WORLD AND THE NEW YEAR 


‘THERE is a Japanese proverb that says that- 


the foeman should be defeated by the sight of 
the gleaming sword in the scabbard, once the 
sword is drawn half the battle is lost. The year 
1936 will be known in history as the year of the 
‘gleaming swords:and flashing bayonets. 


In the Far-East, we have an enigma, of- 


which the ultimate solution seems ever nearer 
‘and yet a little distance off. There is China, 
‘shorn of territory, bereft of means and torn by 
‘factions. There is Japan whose dreams are 
taking shape in the form of an Empire—nebulous 
‘as yet in outward form, but an empire neverthe- 
less. There is Russia of the Soviets, no longer 


dreaming of world revolution, but a Russia that- 


is straining every nerve—diplomatic as well as 
military—to prevent disruption of her own 
‘domains and that of her friends. Throughout 


1936, there were rumours of impending war, : 


‘minor: clashes were of everyday occurence and 
there were open~ declarations by great person- 
ages in Russia and Japan. -China is being 
pushed to wall,-gradually but inexorably, ever 
new demands being put forward as old ones are 
being complied with. But things point to the 
fact that a limit is being approached, when 
‘China will fight. -The position now—according 
to the most well-informed foreign opinion—is 
that China now has* “ nothing more to lose by 
‘war than by abstention from war.” If Japan 
‘goes further the point will be reached at which 
“whatever their chance of success’ may be, they 
must take it, however slight.” It is true that 
‘China is not fully prepared, but still the Chinese 
armies under different generals are likely to 
‘unite against a common foe, and China isa land 
of long distances—always a serious handicap to 
invading forces-—and vast numbers. Further the 
-people are inured’ to .war-conditions and some 
accumulation ef war material Has been done 
‘by now. - Stee E NG so 
Russia is going on with. the arming of her 
Far-Eastern frontier forces. , Chains 
fortresses. ate being. built: along the marches of 
Manchukuo’ and Outer Mongolia. . Virgin lands 
behind the fortress lines, are being turned up.by 
the ploughs of the Russian settlers and a chain 
‘of settlements are being formed near the 
frontiers to act as the replenishing depots for 
the armed forces.. Russia is thus attempting to 
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solve the problem of extreme long hauls of war 
materials, including food and fuel, from th 
sources of supply to the battle-front. š 
But is Japan going to wait till Russia ha 
completed her defence preparations and is read: 
to start on a programme of aggression? `I 
Japan willing to wait till Chiang-Kai-Shek ha 
united all fronts in China and is ready to laune 
on a desperate throw against the invader? > Thi 
is the enigma, and the first move towards th 
solution seems tobe the recent agreemen 
between Japan and Germany. Between thes 
two, Russia is powerless to take any action o: 
her own initiative, and as such, unless thos 
Powers that are now sitting on the fence decid 
ta take definite sides, Japan is free to work he 
will on China. We have: read a lot about th 
immenseé military strength of Russia, the count 
less. numbers of her planes and the formidabl 
nature of her armament, but authoritativ 
figures show that these are not so overwhelm 
ingly superior to that of Japan in actua 
numbers, and where efficiency is concerned the 
are in all probability a long, long way behinc 
Then if Russia is to withstand a simultaneou 
attack in West as well as in the East—as. fore 
shadowed by the German-Japanese treaty— 
where does she stand? Her transport system i 
very poor, and she still does have to impor 
many essentials for armament—such as aero 
plane engines, heavy. calibre aritllery, larg 
quantities of chemicals, ete—from countries tı 
which access will be denied her in the event o 
such a war. Indeed as things stand, Russia cai 
offer prolonged resistance only if two othe 
major Powers come to her aid. No singl: 
power can venture to join issue because a this 
sword—that has already gleamed beforé th 


-eyes of the older Powers-—is probably: alread: 


under. covenant to the anti-communist alliance 
It has been said that the present situation is : 


~-contest between the “ Haves” and the “ Havé 


nots.” Two of the “ Have-nots” have already 
gathered some fruits of their preparedness, wha 
of the third? 
+ * E ane * * * . * 

In the Far-East, the situation is of an in 
creased tension. Coming nearer India we finc 
Siam being peacefully penetrated by thi 
Japanese. Sometime ago we had news, unde: 
seare-headlines, of Japanese plans in Siam by 
which the British preparations at Singapore wer: 


_to be nullified. Later on, we had a motherly 





lecture in one of the leading English daifies of 


India, dispelling all fear of the bogey-man. No 
, doubt the lecture was given in good part and the 
lecturer had facts on which to base his argu- 
ments. But unfortunately facts—like statistics 
~-have a bad habit, these days, of degenerating 
into half-truths, and judging from the strenuous 
attempts at preparedness of the Dutch East 
Indies authorities and from the stories of long 
holidays taken in Siam by Japanese officers, we 
somehow fail to find much comfort in the wise 
-old.saw “Rumour is a lying Jade,” the said 
article in the daily press notwithstanding. 





Shipping canals are not the only means to 
further the plans of an Empire! Next comes 
_ Singapore, on which are centred all the plans of 
Pritish Imperial defence—as well as those of 
the Dutch Colonials. If Singapore fails, the 
next line of defence (naval) is in the English 
Channel. There is nothing else this side of 
_Suez—or rather, this side of the Bay of Biscay. 
Turning to the Near-East, which is Near- 
West to us, we find a very disquieting state of 
affairs. The Arab States, including the newly 
freed territory of Syria, are in a fluid condition 
after the unfortunate disturbances in Palestine. 
Never stable at the best of times, they are now 
totally uncertain quantities in the case of war. 
_ Added to this the Italian grip on the Red Sea 
Coast, which they are reported to be attempting 
-to consolidate by arrangements with the Arabian 
Chiefs, renders the short sea-route to England 
extremely precarious. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, all now depends 
con the exceedingly problematic issue of the 
“Spanish Civil War. For Britain the result will 

be disadvantageous whichever side wins. The 


position eastwards from Malta is already pre- . 4 
carious due to Italian preparations, and if . 


Spain turns Fascist, it cannot be doubted for a 
«moment that her relations with Italy will be of 
the closest. Under these circumstances, the 
Balearie islands, the ports on the east coast of 
Spain as well as those on the coast of Spanish 
-~Moroceo will be at the disposal of Italy. The 
hills across the Bay of Algeciras and the port of 
Ceuta in Spanish Morocco being in the hands 
of Italy would render Gibraltar useless and 
would convert the Mediterranean into an Italian 
Lake. Thus the short sea-route to. India would 
cease to funetion. If on the other hand the 
communist. or Leftist party wins in Spain, it 
will have a negative effect on the European 
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situation, further 

















complicating — 
brought about by the alliance of 
Soviet Russia. Still, that would 
danger to the Empire interests, and 
is not likely that the Fascist Powers - 
any stone unturned in attempting to. hi 
Fascist party in Spain. ee 

About the position in Europe, it is bey: 
the powers of the most astute observer on 
spot to foretell the portents of the prese 
implications. But only a simpleton wou 
believe that the tremendous prepagations reg 
ing armaments, in which whole nations | 
been obliged to face the extreme privations 
a war-time blockade and in which. the ¢ 
financial resources of Europe in genera’ 
being gambled with, would result merely 
flash in the pan. : 


In India the situation remains unaltere 
We have the same speeches, the same plans fo 
ruling the country, the same distribution of 
“specifics to cure all ills” from the Congress 
and Officialdom alike—the product varying of 
course with the source of origin—and the same 
confidence in Previdenee aided by the Brit 
Navy. So far as India is concerned, the outsi 
world exists merely for the purpose of passports. 
being denied or granted thereunto, and for being 
the object of Jeremiads delivered by the more — 
thoughtful of Indians. We are prepared for the 
best, let us hope the worst will never come. ~ 


K. N. G. 


since the constitutional ‘eri 
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A group photograph of Lahore college girls who take keen interest in music 
right: Miss Leila Bhandari, 3 Pritam Dhawan and Miss Lajjyavati Dhawan 
Miss Jamna, Miss Kamla Mohan, Miss Kaumudi and Miss S. C. Chatterjee 











Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, visits Vatican 





| onviviality and Politically- ndedet 
ind Sainthood 

The saints of India have been noted more 
or fasting than for feasting and, conviviality. 


Thether Saint Andrew, the patron saint of. 


pcotland, was famous for joviality, or whether 
te had a ' partiality for the discussion of politico- 
conomic problems, we do not- know. But as 
;e Hindus do not associate carousals and 
arnivals or the discussion of worldly questions 
ith „sainthood, -the appropriateness of the 
oings on St. Andrew’s day every year has never 
ppealed td us. Nevertheless one must face 
acts. And one such fact is the speech made at 
annual dinner’ ‘that day by some personage or 
ther, Aa ; 


tutocracies and Prosperity 


Speaking at the last St. Andrew’s Day 
inner in Calcutta the Governor of Bengal said : 


Men sometimes speak as if the urge for political 
lf-expression and the urge for economic improvement of 
e masses were one and the same thing—as if the one 
ere the necessary accompaniment of the other. It js 
rgotten that autocracies can give prosperity and that 
plitical freedom has often had to be bought at 
he cost of hardship and national poverty. The makers 

the American constitution gave to the United States 
plitical unity and free institutions. It was left to the 
hitiative of their people and the richness of their natural 
sources to give them prosperity. The. makers of modern 


ussia have striven for economic prosperity under a stérn” 


ctaforship, and it remains to be seen whether political 
berty will follow. 

It is quite unnecessary ‘to discuss the 
cademic question whether “the urge for 
olitical self-expression and the urge for 
ponomic improvement of the masses were one 
ind the same thing,” nor “ whether- the one 
ere the.necessary accompaniment of the other.” 
he people of India want both political self- 
kression and economic improvement of the 
asses, . 

It is undoubtedly true that. the makers of 
e American constitution: gave to the United 


ae 
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States political unity and free institutions. It is 
also true that the prosperity of the United States 
is the result of the initiative of their people 
and the richness of their natural resources. But 


‘the makers of the American constitution were 


the leaders of their people themselves, not some 
foreigners living at a distance of 6000 miles from 
America. And that constitution has not pro- 
vided for the deadening or discouragement of 
the initiative of the people but rather for evok- _ 
ing, encouraging and guiding the initiative of 
the people. Nor has that constitution provided 
for the. exploitation of the natural resources of 
the United States by foreigners. On the con- 
trary, it has helped the people to utilize those 
rich resources themselves for their own advant- 
age. The people and State have identity of 
interests there. Hencé it is that the constitu- 
tion of the United States has given their people 
political unity instead of recognizing and giving 
the approval of the state to the factors that 
make for disunion. The United States of 
America are inhabited by people of numerous 
nationalities speaking numerous different 
languages and following various faiths. “Their 
diversity in these respects. is perhaps greater 
than in India. Had the makers of the American 
constitution been foreigners bent on exploiting 
this diversity for their own advantage, ‘the 
political unity of the country would never have 
been brought about and recognized simul- 
taneously with the birth of the constitution. 

The stern- dictatorship. ‘of ‘the -makers’ of 
modern Russia has striven not ‘only for the 
economic prosperity of the Soviet Union but has 
only recently given that. vast.region.the world’s 
latest and most democratic constitution, -making 
for “ political liberty:”- In‘any case, the - stern 
dictators were men of the people who wanted 
the good of the people, however despoti¢, cruel 
and mistaken their policy, measures and’ methods 
might be, as we think they in great, part were : 
they were not. foreigners ruling with an iron. , 
hand for the benefit of a distant foreign country. 
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As an abstract proposition we agree that 
“autocracies can give prosperity.” But we do not 
admit that any foreign imperialist autocrats or 
bureaucrats have ever’ given prosperity to a 
country held in subjection to their native land. 
His Excellency will have to give examples from 

_ past or contemporary history to convince us that 
an autocracy foreign to a country can give or 
has given prosperity to that country. 

It is a commonplace of history that “ poli- 
tical freedom has often had to be bought at the 
cost of hardship and national poverty.” The 
people of India want political freedom. They 
are quite prepared to buy it at the cost of hard- 
ship and national poverty. In fact, those who 
are working for political freedom—both leaders 
and the rank and file—have been enduring hard- 
ship and poverty. 


What British Autocracy Has Done 
For India’s Unity and Prosperity 

It may be presumed that the British rulers 
of India will admit that the people of India have 
not fought tooth and nail against the efforts ‘of 
the people of Great Britain to give India politiéal 
unity and free institutions. Perhaps it will also 
be admitted that the vast majority of politically- 
minded Indians have mainfested an eager desire 
` for political unity and free institutions. ` 

The result is, the people of Great Britain 
have given the people of India a constitution, 
based on the Communal Decision, which re- 
cognises the people of India to be, not a people, 
but a conglomeration of different religious com- 
munities, castes, races, sexes and occupational or 
economic groups. That is the degree of political 
unity which British autocracy has given to 
India in the course of well-nigh two centuries’ 
tule. As regards free institutions, the new con- 
stitution makes the Governor-General and the 
Governors greater autocrats than they were 
ever before. 

Regarding the prosperity of the country 
produced by British autocracy, let non-Indians 
speak. It may -be said here incidentally that 
India is rich in natural resources and its people 
are not averse to utilizing them, nor are they 
lacking in initiative. And perhaps they desire 
prosperity. Sir William Joynson Hicks, Home 
Secretary in a former cabinet of Mr. Baldwin’s, 
said in 1927: 


“We did not conquer India for the benefit of the: 


Indians. I ‚know it is said at missionary meétings that 
we conquered India to raise the level of the Indians, 
That is cant. We conquered Indi: as an outlet for the 
goods of Great Britain, We hold it as the finest 
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outlet for British goods in general and for Lancashire 
goods in particular.” 

That belief having regulated the efforts of 
the British autocracy to make India prosperous, 


the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report ' 


were able to state some two decades ago in that 
publication that “the immense masses of the 
people (of India) are poor, ignorant, and help- 
less far beyond the standard of TCurope.”” 
(Section 182). And some three years ago it 
was stated in the Report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform, Vol. I part 1, page 2, section 2, that im 
India “ the average standard of living is low and 
can scarcely be compared even -with that of the 
more backward countries of Europe.” 


India’s present-day poverty strikes ever 


those foreign visitors who spend only a few days: 
in India. For instance, in the statement issued 
by Dr. N. I. van der Merwe, leader of the Free 
Nationalists in South Africa, after his return 
home from India, the following passages are to 
be found : ` 


“What I saw in India made me a greater enemy 
than ever of British Imperialism . . . It has aped the 
great Moguls of the past, building a New Delhi and 
spending millions on it, while 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion are famished and over 300,000,000 are absolutely 
illiterate. . 

_ “Our natives in South Africa are undoubtedly much 
better off than 90 per cent of the ‘population of India. 
In the great cities of Bombay and Calcutta thousands: 
sleep on the streets at night because they have no 
accommodation. I sometimes found. it difficult to walk. 
bo the sleepers without treading on one here and. 
there. 

“Tn the country, where 90 per cent of the population 
is domiciled, shocking poverty prevails. The people live 
mainly in mud huts, in which the most elementary health. 
rules are unknown, K 

“The average income per person is estimated by the- 
Indian Congress at less than 2d. per day. There is not 
the least hope for us to persuade many Indians to leave: 
South- Africa for India under our repatriation ‘scheme. 
Those who have gone back to India have already regretted. 
it deeply. Several implored us to allow them to return: 
to the Union. We shall have to tackle our Indian 
question without giving any further thought to repatria-. 
tion. . . . Together with the poverty of India, we also- 
saw its luxury. We beheld the jewels of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and ate in his palaces. In Simla we were 
the-guests of the Viceroy. We inspected the glorious- 
architectural works of the past, such as the Taj Mahal. 
in Agra and the Kutub Minar in Delhi, arid we often 
stood dumbfounded in old palaces, temples, mosques- 
and sepulchres at the brilliance, and glory of man’s 
achievements. 

“Yet India is still an unhappy country and over its- 
vast population hangs the menacing cloud of poverty,. 
misery and ignorance.” ; 


President Jawaharlal Nehru 
_ No one has questioned Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s ability. That he is possessed of energy” 


NOTES 


and enthusiasm in ample measure does not also 
admit of any doubt. He knows the history of 
the world from ancient times and is aware of 
the causes of the rise and downfall of nations. 
‘Contemporary history and current world politics 


' have no keener student among our leaders. He 


can afford to and does devote all his time and 
energy to the service of the country. Hence 
it can be safely predicted that he will be able 
to discharge satisfactorily the duties of the high 
office to which his countrymen have called him 
for the third time. 


He believes in winning independence for 
India. He does not believe in any halfway- 
house like Dominion Status—we would not our- 
selves, however, reject Dominion Status as a 
stage in the country’s political progress. We do 
not know of any politically-minded Indian who 
would not have independence if it could'be had. 
The objections which can be urged against a 
non-violent struggle for independence, for that is 
what Congress has in view, are mainly five. One 
is that independence cannot be won. If a man 
believes that it can be won, why should he not 
be allowed to try to win it? He does not ask 
and cannot compel doubters to take part in the 
struggle. The second objection is that it is 
risky. If a man is able to take the risk and 
does not request doubters to run any similar 
risk, why not let him have his way? The third 
is that a struggle for independence is likely to 
plunge the country into misery. But is the 
country now enjoying heavenly bliss? The 
fourth is that India will not be able to maintain 
her independence even if she becomes indepen- 
‘dent. But Congress is not asking for the boon 
of independence. It wants to win it. Surely 
people who are equal to winning independence, 
‘would be equal also to keeping it. The. fifth 
and last is, that both the struggle for indepen- 
dence and independence itself, when won, will 
result in the loss of the -friendship and help of 
‘Great Britain, which are needed in the interest 
of India. The reply: is, neither the hostility 
nor the friendship of any nation is a constant 
factor. A  nation—say the British nation— 
may be and is at one time friendly and at some 
other time inimical to another nation according 
to its own interests. Surely, it may be pre- 
sumed that Britain will find it advantageous to 
herself to conclude an alliance with an India 
strong enough to win independence. Moreover, 
if Britain be not wise enough to do so, there 
are other strong nations with whom treaties of 
alliance can be concluded. : 


All these are problems of the future. 
It has been objected that Pandit Jawahar- 
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lal Nehru is a socialist. We are not socialists 
ourselves. But just as he wants to remove the 
poverty of the masses of India, so do we. And 
we do not think the opinion of any objector is 
worth considering who does not desire a radical 
remedy for the galling poverty of our masses. 
Different men have suggested different remedies. 
The socialists’ remedy is socialism. Those who 
are not socialists are welcome to apply theirs. 
But why denounce socialists for cherishing their 
opinions—particularly if the objectors -cannot 
produce a practicable substitute?. 


Pinte owako lai Neus 
Presidential Address 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s presidential 
address at the Faizpur session of the Indian 
National Congress is shorter and less com- 
prehensive than his Lucknow presidential 
address. Evidently having dealt more ela- 
borately with many of the most important 
international and national problems as presi- 
dent of the Lucknow session, he did not feel 
called upon to deal with them in detail again. 
Moreover, he has in his numerous speeches deli- 
vered since then and in the course of interviews 
also said much on most current topics, and the 
time at his disposal was also short. These 
facts account for the brevity of his present. 
address. It bears a family resemblance, how- 
ever, to his Lucknow address. 


After expressing gratitude for his re- 
election and his consciousness of the onerous 
character of the responsibility of his high office, ` 
he said : 


Before we consider the problems that face us, we 
must give thought to our comrades—those who have left 
us dming these past few months and those who 
languish year after year, often with no end in prospect, 
in prison and detention camp. . . . Two well-beloved 
colleagues have gone—Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari and Abbas 
Tyabji, the bearers of names horoured in Congress 
history, dear to all of us as friends and comrades, brave 
and wise counsellors in times of difficulty. 

To our comrades in prison or in detention we send 
greeting. Their travail continues.and it grows, and only 
recently we have heard with horror of the suicide of 
three detenus who found life intolerable for them in the 
fair province of Bengal, whose young men and women 
in such large numbers live in internment without end. 
We have an analogy elsewhere, in Nazi Germany where 
concentration camps flourish and suicides are not un- 
common, 


After referring to the internment of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, he observed : 


_Helplessly we watch this crushing of our men and 
women, but this helplessness in the present steels our 
resolve to end this intolerable condition of our people. 


Appropriate reference was then made to the 
release of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and. 
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M. N. Roy. References to famine, flooods and 
droughts and to the recent cyclone in Guntur 


district in a regretful vein followed, with the `^: 


observations: 


We may not complain of this because the elements 
are still largely beyond human control. But the wit of 
man can find a remedy- for recurring floods due to known 
causes, and make provision for the consequences of 
droughts and the like, and organize adequate relief for 
the victims of ‘natural catastrophes. But that wit is 
‘lacking among those who control our destinies, and our 
people, always living on the verge of utter destitution, can 
face no additional shock without going under. 


In spite of the people’s pre-occupation with 
the provincial elections, the President asked 
them to take heed of the terrible and fascinating 
drama of the world. 


Our destinies are linked up with it, and our fate, 
like the fate of every country, will depend on the out- 
come of the conflicts of rival forces and ideas that are 
taking place everywhere. Again I would remind you that 
our problem of national freedom as well as social freedom 
is but a part of this great world problem, and to under- 
stand ourselves we must understand others also. 

Even during these last eight months vast changes 
have come over the international situation, “the crisis 
deepens, the rival forces of progress and reaction come 
to closer grips with each other, and we go at a terrific 
pace towards the abyss of war. In Europe fascism has 
been pursuing its triumphant course, speaking ever in a 
more strident voice, introducing an open gangsterism in 
international affairs. Based as it is on hatred and 
violence’ and dreams of war, it leads inevitably, unless 
it is checked in time, to world war.- We have seen 
Abyssinia succumb to it; we see today the horror and 
tragedy of Spain. ; 


In his opinion to understand the rapid 
growth of fascism in Europe one must seek a 
clue in British foreign policy. 


This policy, in spite of its outward variations .and 
frequent hesitations, has been one of consistent support 
of Nazi Germany. The Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
threw France into the arms of Italy and led to the rape 
of Abyssinia. Behind all the talk of sanctions against 
Italy later on, there was the refusal by the British Govern- 
ment to impose any effective sanction. Even when the 
United States of America offered to co-operate in imposing 
the oil sanction, Britain refused, and was content to see 
the bombing of Ethiopians and the breaking up of the 
League of Nations system of collective security. True, 
the British Government always talked in terms of the 
League and in defence of collective security, but its 
actions belied its words and were meant to leave the 
field open o fascist aggression. Nazi Germany took step 
after step to humiliate the League and upset the European 
order, and. ever the British ‘National’ Government 
followed meekly in its trail and gave it its whispered 
blessing. 


Spain came then as an obvious and final 
test, a democratic government assailed by a 
fascist-military rebellion aided by mercenary 
foreign troops. : i 

Here again while fascist Powers helped the rebels the 


League Powers proclaimed a futile policy of non-inter- 
yention, apparently designed to’ prevent the Spanish 


-with world conditions. 
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democratic government from combating effectively 
rebel menace. 


This leads him to observe: 


So we find British imperialism inclining more . 
more towards the fascist Powers, though the langu 
it uses, as is its old habit, is democratic in texture . 
pious in tone. And because of this contradiction betw 
words and deeds, British prestige has sunk in Eur 
and the world, and is lower today than it has ever b 
for many generations. : 


So in the world today these two great forces st 
for mastery—those who labour for democratic and so 
freedom and those who wish to crush this freedom un 
imperialism and fascism. In this struggle Britain, tho 
certainly not the mass of the British people, inevite 
joins the ranks of reaction. And the struggle today 
fiercest and clearest in Spain, and on the outcome.-of | 
depends war or peace in the world in the near futi 
fascist domination or the scorching of fascism and 
perialism. 


After saying that that struggle has me 
lessons' for us, he points out that 


most important of these is the failure of the democr 
process in resolving basic conflicts and introducing v 
changes to bring social and economic conditions in i 
That failure is not caused by tk 
who desire or work for these changes. They accept 
democratic method, but when this method threatens 
affect great vested interests and privileged classes, tł 
classes refuse to accept the democratic process and re 
against it. For them democracy means their own dom 
tion and the protection of their special interest. W 
it fails to do this, they have no further use for it 

try to break it up. 


He reverts to the tragedy in Spain. 


In Spain today our battles are being fought and 
watch this struggle not merely with the sympathy 
friendly outsiders, but with the painful anxiety of tl 
who are themselves involved in it. We have seen 
hopes wither and a blank despair has sometimes se: 
us at this tragic destruction of Spain’s manhood 
womanhood. But in the darkest moments the flame | 
symbolizes the hope of Spanish freedom has burnt brig 
and proclaimed to the world its eventual triumph. 
many have died, men and women, boys and girls, - 
the Spanish Republic may live and freedom might end 
We see in Spain, as so often elsewhere, the tragic 
truction of the walls of the -citadel of freedom. | 
often they have been lost and then retaken, how o 
destroyed and rebuilt. 


_ I wish, and many of you will wish with me, that 
could give some effective assistance to our comrades 
Spain, something more than sympathy, however de 
felt. The call for help has come to us from those sd 
stricken people and we cannot remain silent to 
appeal. And yet I do not know what we can do in 
helplessness . . 


So, in order to understand a little the cc 
plicated picture of the world today, he 
stressed the organic connection between we 
events. ; i 

In Europe, as in the Far East, there is contim 
trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The 
struggle against British imperialism in Palestine is 
much part of this great world conflict as India’s stru 
for freedom. Democracy and fascism, nationalism 





a 


imperialism, socialism and a decaying capitalism, ‘combat 


each other-in the world of ideas, and this’ conflict, 


develops on the material plane and bayonets and bombs 
take the place of votes in the struggle for power. 
* Changing conditions in the world demand a new political 


and economic orientation and if this does not come soon, `, 


there is friction and conflict. Gradually this leads to a 
revolution in the minds -of men and this seeks to 
materialise, and every delay. in this change-over. leads to 
further conflict. The existing equilibrium having gone, 
-giving place to no other, there is deterioration, reaction, 
and disaster. It is this disaster that faces us in the 
world today and war on a terrible scale is an ever present 
possibility. Except for the fascist Powers every country 
and people dreads this war and yet they all prepare 
for it feverishly, and in doing so they line up on this 
side or that. The middle groups fade out or, ghost-like, 
they flit about, unreal, disillusioned, self-tortured, ever- 
doubting. That has been the fate of the old liberalism 


everywhere, though in India perhaps those who call them- 


selves Liberals, and others who think in their way, have 


yet fo come out of the fog of complacency that envelop- 


them. But we 


“ Move with new desires. 7 
For where we used to build and love 
Is no man’s land, and only ghosts can live 
Between two fires.” o 


` What are these new desires? 


The wish to put an end to this mad world seni 
which breeds war and conflict and which crushes millions; 
to abolish proverty and unemployment and release the 
energies of vast numbers of people and utilise them for 
the progress and betterment of humanity; to build where 
today we destroy. During the past eight months I have 
wandered a great deal in this vast land of ours and 
I have seen again the throbbing agony of India’s masses, 
the call of their eyes for relief from the terrible burdens 
they carry. ‘lnat is our problem; all others are secondary 
and merely lead up to it. To solve that problem we shall 
have to end the imperialistic control and exploitation of 
India, But what is this imperialism of today? It is not 
merely the: physical possession of one country by another; 
its roots lie deeper. Modern imperialism is an outgrowth 
of capitalism and cannot be separated from it:- 


Tt is because of this that we cannot understand our 
problems without understanding the implications of im- 
perialism and socialism. The disease. is deep- seated and 
requires a radical and revolutionary ‘remedy and that 
remedy’ is the socialist structure of society. 


The 
immediate struggle before India was not for the 
introduction of socialism but for full democracy 
—the establishment of a democratic state. 


e And because of this, the Congress must line up with all 
the progressive forces of the world and must stand for 
world peace. Recently there has taken place in Europe 
a significant development. in the peace movement. The 
World Peace -Congress, held ate Brussels in September 
last, brought together numerous mass organizations on a 
common platform and gave an effective lead for peace.. .. 
I trust that the Congress will associate itself fully with 
the permanent peace organization that is being built up 
and assist with all its strength in this great task....For 
us, and we think. for the world, the problem of peace 
| ,cannot be separated from imperialism, and in order to 
' remove the root causes of war, imperialism must go. 
- The problem of maintaining peace cannot be isolated by 
us, in our present condition, from war resistance. The 
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President then “observed that the 
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Congress has already declared that we: can be no- parties 
to an imperialist war, and we will not allow the exploita-. 
tion of India’s man power and resources for such a war. 
Any such attempt will be resisted by us. 

We are also against India’s participation 
in any imperialist. war. But is the Indian 
National Congress against all fighting?’ It has 
never been clear to us what would be the atti- 
tude of that body if a foreign power attacked 
India, (1) under her present subject condition, 
and (2) whén independent. 

` Pandit Jawaharlal has no enthusiasm fòr 
the- League of Nations, nor have we. But as we 


‘have to pay for it, we should try to derive as 


much advantage from it as possible—in ‘non- 


-political matters, for example. 


With this international background in view, 
the Pandit has considered our national problems. 


- India’s new constitution, the Congress election 


manifesto, the object of congressmen going to the 
legislatures—not to co-operate with imperialism: 
but to combat the new Government of India 
Act and to end it, are some of the topics dealt 
with in his address. 

‘He is against-seeking a majority at any 
sche 
The elections, must be used to rally the masses to the- 
Congress standard, to carry the message of the Congress- 
to the millions of voters and non-voters alike, to press 
forward the mass struggle. The biggest majority in a 
legislature will be of little use to us if we have not got 
this mass movement behind us, and a majority built on 


. compromises with reactionary groups or. individuals will 


defeat the very purpose of the Congress. 

The other object of going to: the legisla- 
tures is to stress the positive demand for a 
Constituent. Assembly elected’ under adult 
suffrage. 

“This assembly must not be conceived’ as- something 
emanating .from the British Government or as æ 


compromise with British imperialism. If it. is to 
have any reality, it must have the will of the 


‘people. behind it and the organized strength of the masses. 


to support it, and the powers to draw up the constitutiom 
of a free India. We have to create that mass support: 
for it through these elections and later through. our other: 
activities. - 

With respect to the Convention of all Con- 
gress members of all the legislatures and the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee 
which has been proposed to be called’ soon: after 
the elections, the President says: 

It will prevent the Congress members of the legislatures. 
from developing provincialism and getting entangled m: 
minor provincial matters. It will give them the right. 
perspective and a sense of all India- discipline, and’ it 
should help greatly in developing mass activities on a. 
large scale, 

“We, too, dislike provincialism. We, too, 
like the development of mass activities on a 
large. penie: “A sense of all: India. discipline ’” 


Al 
is good. But who is to decide what are major 
and what are minor provincial matters? We 
are not Congressmen. But we know a little 
‘of how Bengal has been faring under all India 
discipline, and-we dread it. 


We hope no Congressman considers the 
‘Communal Decision, Crimes Against Women, 
and Detention without Trial, and the like 
‘minor provincial matters. In Bengal at any 
rate he who will not fight against the Com- 
munal Decision will be considered a traitor to 
‘democracy and Indian nationalism, he who will 
not fight crimes against women will be execrated 
as an enemy of humanity, and he who is not a 
‘sworn enemy of detention without trial is an 
enemy of civic and political liberty. 


Next to this demand for the Constituent 
Assembly, “ our most important task will be to 
‘oppose the Federal structure of the Act.” 


Utterly bad as the Act is, there is nothing so bad 
in it as this Federation and so we must exert ourselves 
“to the utmost to break this, and thus end the Act as a 
whole. To live not only under British imperialist exploita- 
tion but also under Indian feudal control, is something 
‘that we are not going to tolerate whatever the ĉon- 
sequences. It is an interesting and instructive result of 
the long period of British rule in India that when, as 
-we are told, it is trying to fade off,.it should gather to 
itself all the reactionary and obscurantist groups in India, 
and endeavour to hand partial control to the feudal 
‘elements. 


The development of this federal scheme is worthy 


of consideration. We are not against the conception of. 


ia federation, It is likely that a free India may be a 
federal India, though in any event there must be a great 
‘deal of unitary control. But the present federation that 
is being thrust upon us is a federation in bondage and 
‘under the control, politically and socially, of the most 
‘backward elements in the country. 


Among the most backward elements in the 
` country are the feudal elements—the Indian 
States. 


The Indian States will have to fit into the scheme of a 
free India and their peoples must have, as the Congress 
has declared, the same personal, civil and democratic 
liberties as those of the rest of India. 

Till recent years little was heard of the treaties of 
the States or of paramountcy. The rulers knew their 
-proper places in the imperial scheme of things and the 
heavy hand of the British Government was always in 
evidence. But the growth of the national movement in 
India gave them a fictitious importance, for the British 
‘Government began to rely upon them more and more to 
help it in combating this nationalism. The rulers and 
their ministers were quick to notice the change in the 
angle of vision and to profit by it. They tried to play, 
mot without success, the British Government and the 
Indian people against each other and to gain advantages 
-from both. They have succeeded to a remarkable degree 
and have gained extraordinary power under the federal 
-scheme. Having preserved themselves as autocratic units, 
-which are wholly outside the control of the rest of India, 
they have gained power over other parts of India. Today 
-we find them talking as if they were independent and 
daying down conditions for their adherence to the Federa- 
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tion. . There is talk even of the abolition of the viceregal | 
paramountcy, so that these States may remain, alone: in 
the whole world, naked and unchecked autocracies, which 
cannot be tampered with by any constitutional, means. 
& sinister development is the building up of the armies* 
of some of the bigger States on an efficient basis. : 

Thus our opposition to the federal part of the Consti- 
tution Act is not merely a theoretical one, but a vital 
matter which affects our freedom struggle and our future 
destiny. We have got to make it a central pivot of our 
struggle against the Act. We have got to break this 
Federation. 


The policy of the Congress is to put an end 
to the Act and have a clean slate to write afresh. 
The Pandit says he knows that 

The Constitution cannot be wrecked by action inside 
the legislatures only. For that, mass action outside is 
necessary, and that is why we must always remember that 
the essence of our freedom struggle lies in mass organiza- 
tion and mass action. 


He observes that the policy of the Congress 
in regard to’ the legislatures is perfectly clear 
except in the matter of acceptance or not of 
office. And, as in his Lucknow presidential 
address, so in this, he makes it quite clear that 
he is against acceptance of office, as in his 
opinion it would mean a reversal of Congress 
policy. He gives convincing reasons for his 
opinion. 

Whether we are in a majority or in a minority, the 
real thing will always be the organized mass backing 
behind us. A majority without that backing can do little 
in the legislatures, even a militant minority with conscious 
and organized mass support can make the functioning of 
the Act very difficult. i 

There is a tendency among some Congress- 
men to belittle the work and. worth of Con- 
gress workers before the days of Non-co- 
operation. But in his Lahore presidential 
address he paid a well-merited tribute to these 
workers. In the present address, too, he says | 
of the Congress that ; 

It started in a small way with a gallant band cf 
pioneers, but even then it represented a historic force 
and it drew to itself the goodwill of the Indian people. 

A brief general survey of the growth of the 
Congress in its representative character follows 
the above statement. is 

Two years ago radical changes were made in the 
constitution again at Gandhiji’s instance. One of these 
was the fixation of the number of delegates according 
to membership, a change which has given a greater reality 
to our elections and strengthened us organizationally. 
But still our organizational side lags far behind the great 
prestige of the Congress, and there is a tendency for our 
committees to function in the air, cut off from the rank 
and file. . 

It was partly to remedy this that the Mass Contacts 
resolution was passed by the Lucknow Congress. . . . We, 
have to democratise the Congress still further. 

Several means and methods have been dis- 
cussed in the address for making the Congress 
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fully representative of the masses without the 
swamping of the Congress by the politically 
‘backward elements. 

We desire very much that the Congress 
should be in contact with the mass of the people 
and be also representative of them. With a 
view to the attainment of this object we urge 
again the essential importance of mass literacy, 
though we are afraid Congress leaders will 
brush it aside as a reformist’s suggestion. They 
have practically neglected this problem of mass 
‘literacy for well-nigh two decades. 
| The President says: 

The real object before us is to build up a powerful 
joint front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. 
The Congress has indeed been in the past, and is today, 
such a united popular front, and inevitaply tbe Congress 
must be the basis and pivot of unite 1 action. The active 
participation of the organized workers and peasants in 
such a front would add to its strength and must he 
welcomed. Co-operation between them and the Congress 
organization has been growing and has been a marked 
feature of the past year. This tendency must be 
encouraged. The most urgent and vital need of India 
today is this united national front of all forces and 
elements that are ranged against imperialism. Within 
the Congress itself most of these forces are represented, 
nd in spite of their diversity and difference in outlook, 
they have co-operated and worked together for he common 
good. That is a healthy sign both of the vitality of our 
great movement and the unity that binds it together. 


The President has spoken of co-operation 
with those within the Congress. But should not 
and cannot there be co-operation -with those 
embers of the middle-class intelligentsia also 
sho are not within the Congress but are anti- 
imperialists and seek freedom? 

We come now to some of the concluding 
aragraphs of the address: 




































These are the objectives before. us, but we cannot 
gnore the present day realities and the day to day 
roblems of our people. These ever-present realities are 
he poverty and unemployment of our millions, appalling 
overty and an unemployment which has even the middle 
lasses in its grip and grows like a creeping paralysis. 

As I write, a great railway strike is in progress. 
or long the world of railway workers has been in 
erment because of retrenchment and reduction in wages 
nd against them is the whole power of the State. The 
orkers in our country have yet to gain elementary rights; 
hey have yet to have an eight hour day and unemploy- 
ent insurance and a guaranteed living wage. 


But a vaster and more pressing problem. is 
that of the peasantry, for India is essentially 
. land of the peasants. 


In recognition of this fact, and to bring the Congress 
earer to the peasant masses, we are meeting here today 
t the village of Faizpur and not, as of old, in some great 
‘ity. The Lucknow Congress laid stress on this land 
roblem and called on the Provincial Committees to frame 
grarian programmes. The crushing burden of debt on 
he’ agricultural classes has led to a widespread cry for 
moratorium and a substantial liquidation of debt. Yet 


` education, 


_ measure of our growing national 
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it is highly doubtful if this problem can be solved piece- 
meal and without changing completely the land system.. 


The development of industry, both large- 
scale and cottage, is needed in order to give 
work to our scores of millions.of unemployed. 
and raise the pitiful standards of our people. 


That again is connected with so: many other things— 
housing, roads and transport, sanitation, 
medical relief, social services, etc. Industry cannot 
expand properly because of the economic and financial 
policy of the Government which, in the name of Imperial 
Preference, encourages British manufactures in India, 
and works for the profit of Big Finance in the City of 
London. The currency ratio continues in spite of persis- 
tent Indian protest; gold has been pouring out of India. 
continuously now for five years at a prodigious rate, 
though all India vehemently opposes this outflow. And 
the new Act tells us that we may do nothing which the 
Viceroy or the Governor might consider as an unfair 
discrimination against British trade or commercial 
interests. The old order may yield place to the new but 
British interests are safe and secure. 


Of the problems with. which the President: 
has .dealt in his address he says: 


And so one problem runs into another and all together 
form that vast complex that is India today. Are we 
going to solve this by petty tinkering and patchwork 
with all manner of yested interests obstructing us and 
preventing advance? (nly a_great_ planned system for 
the whole land and désling with all these various nationa. 
activities, coordinating them, making each serve the larger 
whole and the interests of the mass of our people, only: 
such a planned system with vision and courage to back ii,. 
can find a solution. But planned systems do not flourish: 
under the shadow of monopolies and vested interests and’ 
imperialist exploitation. They require the air and soil. 
of political and social freedom. 

These are distant goals for us today though the rapid! 
march of.events may bring us face to face with them 
sooner than we imagine. The immediate goal—indepen- 
dence—is nearer and more definite, . . a 


He thinks, 


We are apparently weak, not really so. We grow im 
strength, the Empire of Britain fades away. Because we 
are politically and economically crushed, our civil liberties. 
taken away, hundreds of our organizations made illegal, 
thousands of our young men and women always kept in 
prison or in detention camp, our movements continually 
watched by hordes of secret servicemen and informers, 
our spoken word taken down, lest it offend the law of 
sedition, because of all this and more we are not weaker 
but stronger, for all this intense repression is the 
strength. If war 
comes or other great crisis, India’s attitude will make a 
difference. We hold the keys of success in‘ our hands if 
we but turn them rightly. And it is the increasing 
realization of this that has swept away ‘the defeatist. 
mentality of our people. 


. 


He concludes with the heartening words: 


We shall march on, with danger and distress as 
companions. We have long had these for-sour fellow 
travellers and we have grown used to them. And wher 
we have learnt how to dominate them, we shall also know 
how to dominate success, 


i 
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Speeches of India’s Political Leaders ` 

The material aspect of the deplorable con- 
dition of India looms large in this presidential 
address. We do not say or in the least suggest 
that it looms too large. ‘But we cannot but”feel 


‘that too little has. been said in it—too little is- 


said in other similar addresses—of . India’s 
intellectual and moral poverty, not to speak of 
her spiritual benightedness. Material advance- 
iment is not possible without intellectual pro- 
gress, and material advancement and intellectual 
progress are beneficial only in combination with 
-moral uplift :and spiritual awakening. 

Europe has made great intellectual pro- 
gress. 
immoral or non-moral and spiritually poor. But 
sits progress in science and mechanical inven- 
tion have outstripped its: moral and spiritual 
growth. That is why, though it is materially 
prosperous and in great part politically free, 


‘collapse of its civilization is apprehended. India _ 


-Should beware of making material prosperity-its 
sole chief ‘aim. i 


The Agrarian Problem in India . 
The vast-majority of the people of India 
sdepend .on agriculture for their livelihood. So 
he. land problem is the most important and 
-vital economic problem in India. Whether 
‘separately for some province or other, or for 
‘India as a whole, it has engaged the attention 
‘of India’s public workers off and on. But it 


shas not yet been solved in the country as a. 


"whole or in’any province. Further delay in its 
-solution will mean prolongation of the misery of 
“our peasantry, who are the backbone of the 
‘nation. -It is not that no cultivators of the soil 


in India are well-off. Some are. But most. 


are not, whereas ‘all should be and must be. 
“The :attention which the Indian National Con- 
-gress has been bestowing on the problem is good 
news. . 

` The problem. should be clearly and 
thoroughly understood in order that it may be 
-properly solved. : The series of articles 
-which we are publishing in this number of The 
Modern Review and the next will, it is hoped, 
“help the reader to grasp it. i 


=“ An Appeal of Romain Rolland” 
Elsewhere the reader will find “ An Appeal 
«of Romain Rolland” which M. Francis Jourdain 
“of the: World Committee Against War and 
"Fascism has sent to the editor of The Modern 
„Review with the covering letter printed below. 


Not all people in that continent are. CUAL 
‘a’ personal declaration from you. 
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ae ist December, 1936. 
Ramananda Chatterji Esg, ` l 
“ Modern Review,” : 
Calcutta. f 
Drak FREND, l i 
We are enclosing herewith an eloquent 
appeal addressed to the conscience of the world 
by Romain Rolland. i an 
'.. We feel sure that you will associate your- 
self with this appeal and therefore we make so 
bold as tocask you. to send us a few’ lines 
expressing your opinion on the terrible bombard- 
ment which the civiliar:-population in Madrid 
has endured already for so many days. 
We attach particularly great value to such 
Its publica- 
tion in the press and particularly in Spain will 
be an important testimony to world opinion and 
a mark of ‘solidarity with the Spanish people. 
. Thanking you in anticipation, f 
Yours sincerely, 
For tHe WorLD COMMITTEF AGAINST 
War Anp Fascism © ” 
i P. P. Francis JOURDAIN. | 
We have sent M. Jourdain our personalr 
declaration. ies cin ee ae 
__ Personally we feel and all those sons of. the ` 
soil in India who can understand thes news 
from‘ Spain feel that the Spanish Government 
and its troops have been fighting the battle of 
the people and of democracy all over the world. 
It is with horror we read Spanish news. Every 
success won by the Government troops we hail 
as our success. News of their failure or 
repulse anywhere we read with a feeling of 
depression. Our sympathies are entirely . with 
the defenders of Spain. We grieve that we are 
helpless and can do nothing more for Spain than 
express Sympathy. i 


Ex-Kiùg Edward VIII 


One of the handicaps of a monthly reviewer 
is that he has sometimes to comment on stale 
news. But it cannot be entirely avoided. 

One such stale item of news is the abdica- 
ar King Edward VIII and all that led up: 

o it. ; 
That a man who happens to be King of 


‘England cannot entirely have his own way in 


such a supremely: personal matter as marriage 
cannot make one an admirer of monarchy 
in general or of monarchy in England. 

It is-unnecessary for us to discuss the con! 
stitutional. question whether the British King 
can contract a morganatic marriage. But in 
the abstract we feel that a morganatic marriage 


NOTES 


is derogatory and unjust to the woman with 
whom a man contracts such a marriage. 
. We do not take it for granted that, merely 
‘because Mrs. Simpson has divorced two former 
» husbands, she is a very inferior specimen of 
| womanhood. But neither can it be assumed that 
she is the sort of woman fit to be made an ideal 
heroine of. What one feels is that Edward VIII 
should have avoided cultivating such familiarity 
with a married woman whose husband was 
alive as gave rise to all the stories, wholly or 
partly true or false, originally published in 
American newspapers. 
Perhaps Edward VIII could have married 
Mrs. Simpson against the opinion and advice 
of Mr. Baldwin: and his Cabinet and all the 
“Old Guards” and the Anglican Church, 
instead of abdicating or being obliged to abdi- 

































extracts from British newspapers we have read 
have led us to conclude that he was popular 
with the commonalty and that the common 
people were ‘by no means against his marrying 
Mrs. Simpson. But’ perhaps he wanted to avoid 
civil commotion—something like a civil war— 
and that particularly at a time when war might 
or may break out at any time, and so thought 
it best to abdicate. 

When he had to choose between continuing 
to occupy the throne of the largest empire in 
the world and marrying the woman of his choice 
whom he had given his word of honour to marry, 
that he cliose the latter course, shows that he 
is a gentleman and a man of honour—not a 
cad. We respect him for this choice of his, 
though we do not admire his choice of a bride. 
Those British newspapers which have accused 
im of “ obstinacy ” or of not being of the right 
ingly stuff, after his abdication, only show of 
vhat poor stuff their conductors are made. 

Though King Edward abdicated on the sole 
ublished ground -that he wanted to be free to 
arry the woman of his choice, probably there 
ere other considerations which weighed with 
im Others know and perhaps he too felt 
hat he was too democratic and uncon- 
entional a person to be fit to be 
the King of a toryism-ridden and snobbish 
ritain. And also perhaps he was conscious of 
the fact that he had too much individuality 
nd a-will of his own to'be a constitutional 
onarch, which in England means a monarch 
rho is a rubber stamp of the Cabinet. Both 
hese characteristics of Edward VIII became 

anifest during his visit to the depressed area 
nm Wales, when he appears to have mixed with 
he people as one of them and wanted things 
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cate: for what news from British sources and- 
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to be done for them which were a sort of censure 
on the ministry. 

Much has appeared in the papers about 
Mrs. Simpson, which we have had no time and 
perhaps not sufficient inclination either, to read. 


. But one thing we have read and that is that she 


offered to retire from the situation, which means 
that she was ready to release Edward VIII from 
liis promise to marry her, if that would enable 
him to remain on the throne and help Britain 
to tide over the constitutional crisis. That was 
a noble thing for her to do, for which she is 
entitled to praise. That Edward VIII did not 
take advantage of this declaration of Mrs. 
Simpson put his sense of honour to the test. 
And it stood the test. 

Whether Mrs. Simpson would prove worthy 
of so great a -sacrifice on the part of 
Edward VIII, it would not be possible now 
to foretell. She had spent years of conjugal 
life with two former husbands and then got 
separated from them. Whether these two 
husbands alone were to blame for the divorce, 
we do not know. Whether the glamour of 
sharing the throne of the greatest empire in the 
world was solely, mainly or partly that which 
drew her to Edward VIII while she was still 
another man’s wife, we do not know. Nor do — 
we know the details of her second divorce to 
judge whether the ex-King was to any extent 
directly or indirectly responsible for it. For 
Edward VIII and for her one can only hope 
that after her third marriage she would prove 
constant, faithful and dutiful, so that the ex- 
King of Britain may be able to play in peace 
of mind that part in the world which he is fit 
to play. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Edward VIII 


After the abdication of Edward VIII, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has come out with 
a statement which has the form of a lamenta- 
tion but is in reality a condemnation and 
denunciation of Edward VIII. This has struck 
us as not only unseemly but, if we may be 
pardoned the use of the expression, somewhat 
cowardly too. It is not only the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who has betrayed this unlovely 
trait but some other Britishers also—who. are 
journalists or publicists of some other kind. 
When the eldest son of the late King George V 
ascended the throne and became known as 
Edward VIII, the vocal portion of the British 
public had nothing but praise for him—and 
fulsome praise, too. We are not in a position 
to say whether he was or was not worthy of such 


and 
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praise. But it is certain that some at least of 
those who praised him were insincere in their 
praise. And some of those who were then afraid 
of saying anything against him have now come 
out with words of dispraise. 

In the opinion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the ex-King’s marriage with Mrs. 
Simpson would be against “Christian princi- 
“ples.” But various branches of the Christian 
Church reform.and reclaim even prostitutes 
and get them married. Evidently that is not 
against Christian principles. Surely divorcees 
are not worse than prostitutes. i 

In abdicating the throne Edward VIII 
omitted one of his titles, namely, “ Defender of 
the Faith,” and it is said he had previously 
expressed his opinion that he-was King not 
only of Christians of the Anglican Church but 
of the members of other denominations in 
England also. And he did not conform, too, 
to the practices of Church-goers. 

All this must have given offence to the 
Archbishop and other clergymen of his way of 
thinking. 


Aden Salt 


‘Aden salt enjoys the privilege of preferen- 
tial tariff. This has not been of advantage to 
the salt industry of India as a whole. But so 
long as Aden technically formed part of the 
Bombay Presidency and therefore of India a 
specious plea could be advanced in’ favour of 
such preferential tariff. As the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has separated Aden from 
India, it has become technically as well as 
in reality foreign territory. Why then continue 
the preferential tariff ? 


Poidih C olliery Disaster 


The unparalleled Poidih: colliery disaster 
which has caused the ‘death of more than 200 
persons is the fifth of these terrible accidents. 
It may not be possible to entirely prevent all 
such accidents. But surely some at least of these 
disasters could have been prevented by due 
forethought and care. Britishers claim to be 
very. much more efficient than Indians. Why 
then do so many calamitous accidents happen 
in collieries under British management ? 


De Jure and De Facto Recognition of Italian 
Conquest of Abyssinia - . 

It is not yet ancient history that Mr. 
Anthony Eden told the British House of Com- 
mons that Britain would not accord de jure 
recognition to Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. 
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But’ Britain is going to convert her legation in 
the Abyssinian capital into a consulate. That 
is de facto recognition. And there is also the 
understanding between Britain and Italy as 
regards the maintenance of the maritime status 
quo in the Mediterranean. So the present de 
facto recognition may be expected to be followed 
early by de jure recognition also, Which kind 
of recognition is better and which-matters most, 
need not be discussed. 3 


“ Shabby and Stupid Treatment Accorded to” 
Edward VIII l e 5 nts 
Lonpon, Dec. 24. 


“Reuter” understands that Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is now in Jamaica, has sent the following message to 
the Duke of Windsor :— i 

“Best Christmas greetings from old minister of crown, 
who holds you in as high esteem as ever and regards you 
with deep loyal affection, deplores the shabby and stupid 
treatment accorded to you, resents the mean and 
unchivalrous attack upon you and regrets the loss 
sustained by the British Empire of a monarch, who 
sympathised with the lowest of his subjects.”—Reuter. ` 


Congress Socialist Conference Resolutions 


On the 24th December last the Congress 
Socialist Conference at Faizpur passed severa’ 
resolutions, three of which are printed below. 

The third resolution assured the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway strikers full sympathy of the Conference and 
assured them that the All-India Socialist Conference was 
at one with them in their legitimate attempt to get thei 
longstanding grievances redressed. 

The fourth resolution protested against the searct 
without warrant of the delegates to the Conference fron 
Bengal and condemned the action of the police. 

Another resolution passed by the Conference regard 
ing general strike on the Ist of April is worded as follows: 
“In order to demonstrate effectively the will of the Indiar 
people to resist the imposition of an unwanted constitu 
tion as an earnest of their determination to launch : 
powerful mass movement for its destruction, the Con 
ference issues a call for a nation-wide hartal or genera 
strike on April 1, the day on which the constitution i: 
to be inaugurated and urges upon the Congress to taki 
the lead in the matter and make the hartal effective.” 


The Police at Faizpur 


When there is such a vast concoursg o 
people at Faizpur and of politically-minde 
people, too, the police must, of course, mak 
their presence felt there—though in spite of thei 
existence and their powers dacoities and crime 
against women continue te be committed i 
shameful numbers. And how did they mak 
their presence felt at Faizpur? By harass 
ing, for instance, five delegates from Benga 
though neither the Congress nor the Socia! 
ist Conference has been declared unlawht 
by the Government. The delegates were detaine 
for about two hours, their belongings we 
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earched and some literature was seized whieh 
woved unincriminating on examination. When 
hey protested, they were impudently told by 
he police that they could take legal proceedings 
f they liked’ 


lask of Future Provincial Ministers to 
rove Their Capacity ; 


Recently the Governor of Sind said that if 
he coming constitution proved a failure, the 
yeople, the legislatures and the ministers would 
je to blame—not, of course, the constitution itself 
w its framers ! 

Similarly, when in welcoming the Viceroy 
o Calcutta the Bengal National Chamber 
ybserved with reference to the problems of agri- 
vulture and rural economy that these had 
\equired their present dimensions and complexity 
‘partly because in the past, when better times 
wrevailed and offered better opportunities for 
olution, adequate measures were not instituted.” 
‘n reply to the Chamber’s address of welcome 
he Viceroy said: “Heavy as the task (of 
iolving these problems) is, its very burden will 
se the test of the capacity of those to whom it 
1a8 been transferred,’ namely, the ministers ! 
Verily the Governor-General and the Governors 
hink and speak alike—as, of course, they must! 


Viceroy Speaks on Matters Economic 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech, in reply 
© an address from the Indian Chamber of 
Jommerce, Calcutta, summarises his opinions on 
ertain important economic issues. Apart from 
Jattle Improvement, he referred to Cottage 
‘ndustries, Unemployment, Protection and the 
Rupee-Sterling Ratio. About the vital import- 
ince of the development of cottage industries, 
the Viceroy said, 

I am in entire agreement with you in holding that 
he development of cottage industries is a direction in 
vhich further and valuable progress can be made. But 
uch study as I have heen able to make of the experience 
n this field of other countries as well as of our own, 
sonvinces me that the rapid expansion of cottage industries 
ran never be easy of achievement, for the problems to Le 
iolved in connection therewith—particularly that of 
ecuring a profitable outlet for the products of such 
ndustries—are notoriously difficult of solution. Happily, 
owever, there already exists in India a solid foundation 
m which to build; and I am glad to observe in many 
fuarters a determination to promote wherever practicable 
he establishment of cottage industries. — 

In a land in which cottages preponderate 
yyer big buildings and small groups of men 
ind women live in scattered communities, 
my question of utilising the industrial 
votentiality of the nation to the fullest 
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must of necessity depend upon the develop- 
ment of the small productive unit. Large scale. 
marketing, transport and finance, naturally” 
look for centralised production and supply. In 
other lands these factors have taken their 
modern shape in answer to the development of 
supplies. In India these have been presupposed 
by an order of things which clings to a bias for 
centralization for its survival. The result has 
been, that, in order to suit the production to the 
mechanism of distribution, local sources have 
always been overlooked, and centralized supplies 
from far away industrial centres or overseas 
given the preference. Until we agree to rebuild 
our notions of commerce, trade, transport and 
commercial finance, we are afraid, India will go 
on exchanging raw materials produced by one 
section of the community for goods produced 
far away, thus keeping the other section un- 
employed for want of a market for what they 
could produce. If every District Board could 
prohibit or put a duty upon the importation of 
a good number of articles which could be easily 
produced by the inhabitants of the district, 
cottage industries would rapidly grow and 
prosper. Such articles as-common textiles, food- 
stuff, butter, ghee, oil, furniture, locks, umbrellas, 
boots and shoes, cooking utensils, plates, dishes, 
matches, coarser implements, toys, etc. etc. are 
good examples. Large scale industries and their 
financial and other organizational counterparts 
have their own useful place in tlie economy of a 
nation. But where the strong arm of giant 
enterprise attempts to snatch at everything, one 
may legitimately call it a grievance. 

Regarding unemployment, which in the 
villages is almost entirely due to the piracy of 
commerce, the Viceroy said, 

The problem of unemployment is, as you are as well 
aware as I am, one the solution of which calls for the 
united endeavour of us all. The difficulties are great; 
but I am glad to think that already some advance has 
been made, and no one can fail to be impressed by the 
readiness—indeed the anxiety, of all -classes of the 
community to assist. The Presidency of Bengal has 
particularly distinguished itself by the initiative and the 
energy which it has displayed in dealing with this most 
important quéstion. The development of small size 
industries is one valuable way by which we can assist 
in dealing with this problem, and I am glad to think that 


that method of approach has been tried, and as I under- 
stand it, with marked success in this Presidency. 


The compliment paid to Bengal is certainly 
well meant; but we are not at all sure that 
Bengal has tackled the problem of unemploy- 
ment very successfully. In no other province, 
perhaps, are there-so many unemployed people. 
The problem is particularly distressing in this 
province on account of the large percentage of 
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educated persons who are without any means of 
earning a living. A large percentage of persons 
in employment in Bengal are recruited from 
` outside Bengal. Where such people obtain a 
foothold in the economic life of Bengal by their 
own efforts or by rendering some service which 
- the people of the province are incapable of 
rendering, one has not much to say. But where 
they are brought in by agencies with a purpose 
contrary to the well-being of the people of the 
province; one may condemn such a policy. His 
Excellency the Viceroy may well scrutinize the 
affairs of Bengal, with particular reference to 
this aspect of the problem. 

Indiscriminate protection is not good. The 
Viceroy said, 

On the question of protection I would say only that 
I am, I think, right in holding the view that there is a 
growing recognition among Indian industrialists of the 
fact that protection, if sufficient discrimination is not 
exercised, may produce unfortunate effects, and that it 
is unwise to over-estimate the potentialities which it offers 
for the reduction of unemployment. 


Protection must be based on sound economic 
planning. It must be for the benefit of the 
nation, and not for increasing-the dividends of 
particular groups of concerns. There must also 
be direct encouragement from the State and 
public bodies to put the infant industries on their 
legs. This encouragement should be given where 
the new industries absorb and utilise any 
national surplus of labour and resources. 

The idea of key industries has not yet taken 
proper shape in India. Such supplies as are of 
vital importance for the safety and well-being 
of the nation, should be obtainable from within 
the country. Mere raising of the price of 
foreign products by protective duties alone may 
not always help in the case of vital industries. 
Training of workers, experimental factories, 
research etc., should be arranged by the State on 
a suitable scale. 

The Rupee-Sterling Ratio is a settled ques- 
tion, as is evident from His Excellency’s words. 


Currency policy is a matter on which different views 
may be held by different people, and with honest convic- 
tion on both sides, But it is also a question as to which 
it is well that the public in this country and the business 
community in particular should be fully seized of the 
policy and intentions of Government. As I recently 
indicated in reply to the Madras Currency League, the 
position is that in our considered view there is no case 
for reopéning the question of the rupee ratio; and 
furthermore it is my duty to tell you-with the utmost 
plainness that there is not the least ‘likelihood of that view 
being modified. 


If the Rupee is made cheaper it will help 
Indians to sell more goods to foreigners and 
hamper the foreigner in his sales to Indians. It 
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- better than a changing one. 
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will not be an unmixed blessing to all Indians; 
for some must purchase some foreign goods, e.g., 
machinery, chemicals, dyes etc. But for the, 
general mass of Indians a cheaper Rupee should’ 
not be a curse. 

Of course a steady and fixed ratio is always 


A. ©. 
Japan Buying Indian Iron . 


` The following press report which appeared 

really would interest the Indian public. 
Toxo, Dec. 20. 

Abandoning their dependence upon supplies of Soviet 
pig iron, Japanese iron manufacturing companies are 
planning to import Indian pig iron to replace Soviet iron, 
of which 8u0,000 tons was imported’ into Japan during 
the current year. 

Leading members of Commerce Ministry have held 
a conference in regard to the steps to cope with the 
dearth of pig iron. The ministry estimates Japanese 
demands for pig iron in 1937 at 3,600,000 metric tons 
and for steel at 4,650,000 metric tons, being increases of 


with the current year.—Reuter. 


Those who look to the bright side of things 
would find in the above news hopes of better 
wages and increased employment for Indian 
labour. Perhaps also higher dividends for the 
shareholders of Indian “Companies producing 
pig iron. Those who are by nature pessimistic 
of good luck coming from foreign sources, would 
say that this will increase the dividends, but 
would not improve the condition of the workers. 
Moreover, what is obtained at the cost of 
Russian trade, may again be lost owing to a 
similar change of mind at Tokio at some future 
date. If the organisation of the Indian pig iron 
industry follows a policy of expansion in the 
expectation of a steady demand from Japan; if 
and when the demand fell the resulting losses 
would perhaps fully counterbalance the present 
profits. Large scale international trade is 
healthy and profitable only when engendered! 
by a natural demand. Where diplomatic policy 
interferes with the natural flow of commerce, 
the usual outcome is large scale unemployment, 
financial crises or war sooner or later. 

. A. ©. 


Dr. Van der Merwe on India 


Dr. Van der Merwe who toured India for 
a short period as a member of the Hofmeyr 
delegation from South Africa has earned the 
displeasure of his white neighbours for uttering 
a condemnation of British Imperialism jn 
India. He said that British Imperialism in this 
country has caused impoverishment as far as 
the masses were concerned and has done goo 
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to only “an army of officials and soldiers.” 
‘Whether his opinion is based on truth or not 
is a question which demands no answer from us. 
For we have discussed the different aspects of 
‘the question in these columns during long years, 
and our readers are fully capable of forming 
their own opinions on this subject. The fact, 
however, that a member of a race, which is not 
famous for its love of brown or black skins,has 
found cause to criticise British Imperialisni;-is 
‘worthy of note. 
been unfair and that British Imperialism has 
‘been an unmixed blessing to the peoples of 
India. To them we may suggest that the 
-question is one which can be answered by facts 
and not by passionate assertions or denials. 
Should not such supporters of Imperialism 
appoint a committee of impartial experts to 
-study the question in all details and submit their 
‘findings in the form of a report? There are 
‘many persons, famed as historians and econo- 
mists in the different Universities of the world. 
‘Some of them could be induced to undertake 
the work. But the point is, supposing they 
condemned Imperialism on greunds of sound 
‘economic principles. What then? Should one 
expect that Imperialism would be conscience 
striken and go into “ voluntary liquidation? ” 
A. 


Poidih Colliery Disaster 


The daily press has reported the terrible 
-disaster at Poidih Colliery in all detail. 208 
persons have been buried alive out of whom 
about 68 were women. Where even superior 
-officers run the risk of death along with their 
-humble subordinates, one may perhaps rule out 
the suspicion of any flagrant negligence on the 
‘part of the superiors. But there are such things 
as faulty methods of work and insufficient 
-expenditure of money for setting up a machinery 
for maximum safety. Very often such matters 
are controlled and guided by men in power who 
‘sit at a safe distance. The increasing number 
of mining tragedies demand a proper enquiry 
by competent men. The colliery concerned is a 
highly prosperous one and one may legitimately 
claim that at least for such concerns the 
‘provisions for maximum safety are not impossible 
to make. It is no use entering into idle 
‘controversies. Unless a proper enquiry is 
instituted, all criticism and exoneration are 
‘futile. 

A. C. 


*All India Muslim Students’ Federation 


We congratulate the Muslim Students of 
‘the Lucknow University on their open declaration 


Some may say that he Has- 
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regarding the proposed All India Muslim 
Students’ Federation. Communalism is repre- 
hensible on account of its evil influence upon the 
growth of healthy nationalism. That some 
persons of advanced age calculate all national 
values after discounting the same in the light 
of communal greed and ambition is bad enough. 
But as all emotions arising out of calculation 
are by nature weak, the communalism of the 
middle aged and the old, seldom reflect genuine 
passions. It would, however be a very bad 
thing if the poison of disunion were absorbed 
by -younger minds. Ever since the dawn of 
Indian Nationalism we have been hoping for a 
new generation of men and women, who would 
be free from our time honoured jealousies, con- 
flict of interests, consciousness of imaginary 
differences, and similar mental traits which 
have worked our national degradation during 
the last few centuries. Unfortunately, that 
psychological purification has not yet been 
revealed in us. But we go on hoping. That is 
why when we hear of young men thinking in 
terms of what we want buried, we feel parti- 
cularly disappointed. Once we were informed 
of certain Brahmin undergraduates who refused 
to occupy the same benches with their non- 
Brahmin fellow students. Another time there 
was a case of two “low caste” students who 
could not find accommodation in a college 
hostel on account of the refusal of the other 
“caste”? inmates to live under the same roof 
with these two perfectly good and qualified 
undergraduates. Such instances are now 
getting to be scarce. The thought of a Students’ 
Federation with a sectarian or communal pur- 
pose, is always painful. Youth should be 
uncontaminated with the decadence of past 
generations; for then alone could one hope for 
a new order of things. 

i A. C. 
“ Untouchables” Win a Case 


The “untouchables” in Baroda have won 
a legal battle and it is now established by Law 
that they have the right to enter all temples. 
Whether it is worth anybody’s while to take. all 
this trouble to assure entrance into temples 
where man is not considered man, is a question 
which is easily answered. Of course the 
verdict of the Law Courts which decided the 


-case does credit to the legal system of Baroda. 


We have never believed in untouchability, nor 
in the utility of entering temples. In our 
opinion the so-called “ untouchables’ would be 
wasting their energies and funds by attempting 
to enter temples. 
profitably directed towards entering high. 





Their efforts should be more > | 
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schools, colleges, universities, the different pro- 
fessions and the various departments of trade, 
industry and commerce. 


Ex-King Edward VIII 


Perhaps it is rather late in the day to 
comment upon the abdication of Edward VIII; 
but one cannot help the feeling that there was 
something fundamentally wrong in it somewhere. 
Apparently Edward VIII was loved and 
respected by his subjects. Apparently also he 
abdicated of his free will and choice. But it 
appears that the attack on the ex-king was 
mainly directed from the Church and from a 
certain group of men, many of whom, were 
not exactly aristocrats, but men of sub- 
stance claiming distinction by virtue of their 
possessions or position. These men are not 
habitually puritanical in their outlook on life, 
which includes marriage and divorce. Divorcees 
usually thrive in their company and the Church 
has never been known, during -recent times to 
pronounce a ban on their social delinquencies 
which sometimes included items worse than mere 
divorce. 

Why did these men combine to force abdica- 
tion upon Edward VIII? Some say, because 
the ex-king was unconventional and democratic. 
Some suggest that the ex-king loved his people 
a great deal too much and that the “ aristo- 
crats” who loved themselves more than the 
people of Great Britain, disliked this queer trait 
in the ex-king’s psychological make up. 

Who knows what was really at the a 

A.C. 


A. C. 


Abolition of Slavery 


The League of Nations devotes a lot of 
time and energy to slavery and the slave trade. 
Slavery as an accepted economic institution is 
no doubt, highly objectionable and should be 
abolished as soon as possible. It is only in 
Africa, however, that there are any slaves in the 
legal sense of the term. The League is slowly 
getting round all states to make it illegal for 
any one to possess or deal in slaves. This is 
laudable as far as it goes. But what is slavery? 
If we accept the legal meaning of the word 
slaves are men who belong by right of property 
to their masters. Such slavery has been con- 
demned by wise men of all ages. Plato said, 
“Slavery is a- system of the most complete 
injustice.” Socrates called slavery “a system 
of outrage and robbery.” So that the League’s 
condemnation of legal or Technical Slavery is 
merely a repetition and continuation of the 
criticism of reformers throughout the ages. It 
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began in pre-Christian days and received the 
endorsement of the great in following centuries. 
Grotius, Montesquieu, Humboldt, Burke, , 
Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, William Pitt 
and numerous other great men have condemned 
slavery in unambiguous language. So that this 
legal abolition of slavery is not a phenomenon 
originating in the Post War Brave New World. 
When Bernard Shaw said, “Englishmen will 
never be slaves; they are free to do whatever 
the Government and publie opinion allow them 
to do,” he was, no doubt giving out one of 
his inimitable bits of satirical Sutras. In his 
opinion even Englishmen were slaves. Henry 
George referred to the employees as slaves for 
they must have employment or suffer. Another 
sage pronounced that true liberty alone abolished 
slavery in fact. 

So that there can be a second meaning of 
the hateful word, slavery. Paradoxical 
statements such as, “Italy abolished slavery 
in Ethiopia by enslaving the Ethiopians,’ may 
well illustrate these shades of meaning. 

We are of opinion that technical slavery is 
not always the worst form of slavery. It can 
often remain in disguise assuming political or 
economic shapes to the utter disgrace ang 
degradation of those who have to submit Ay it. 


. 


Detenus, Agriculture and Unemployment 


The following excerpt from a press report 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal’s. 
speech at the St. Andrews Dinner will be found 
promising by many. The idea seems to be that 
an effort is being made by the Government of 
Bengal to train up young men for scientific 
agriculture as well as for small industries with 
a view to eradicate unemployment. His 
Excellency said, 


About 9 months ago I visited the first Training 
Camps set up to provide industrial instruction for selected 
detenus, 58 of those men are now in process of starting 
their own businesses financed, supervised and: helped in: 
their buying and selling by the State. The output of 
these new factories has already been. sold forward for the 
next year. 

When I spoke to you last year the training farny 
for detenus at Maslandpur existed as a project only. It 
is now a thriving and modern organization where men are 
taught to grew good things and to sell them. The first 
batch of those who have undergone this training will 
shortly have passed out. Our plans for setting them ap 
as practical farmers are already maturing and we shall 
carry them through. 

When I announced this scheme in the legislature 
I made it clear that we regarded it not merely as a scheme, 
for detenus but as a means of striking a hammer-blow 
at unemployment as a whole, and it is our intention to: 
redeem that promise. If we can succeed with these mem 
we can succeed with others provided the necessary organi- 


‘ x 
zation is set up and the necessary non-official co-operation 


is forthcoming. It is with this object in view that we . 


have decided to auhorise the establishment of an Indus- 
trial Credit Corporation and to guarantee it to a substantial 
extent against losses that may unavoidably be incurred in 
taking. justifiable risks for the encouragement of small 
industries. I am happy to say that the necessary financial 
support from private sources is now assured, and the 
legislature has today set the seal of its approval upon 
our proposals. . 

We mean to extend similar facilities to progressive 
agriculture, and with the support of a public spirited 
body of men we have planned to establish at Daulatpur 
in the district of Khulna an Institute of practical agricul- 
‘ture where qualified young men will be taught to combine 
outdoor labour with scientific knowledge, and will be 
equipped to form the advance guard of a great movement 
for enlightened agriculture in the province. 

I have mentioned these things not by way of 
propaganda, They are not window-dressing schemes, 
hastily conceived or hurriedly put into execution in the 
last year of our existence as a’ Government. c 

A. C. 


We sincerely hope so. 


Slaughter of Milch Cattle - 

The, whole of India should, feel grateful to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for the interest he 
has been taking in the improvement and 
preservation of our cattle wealth. In a recent 
speech at Delhi he pointed out how enormous 
is our annual loss of milch cattle, a very large 
number of which are slaughtered every year in 
the big cities of India. The reason being that 
their owners cannot afford to maintain them 
during the period that their milk yield fails 
owing to perfectly natural causes. Nearly 
70000 she-buffaloes were formerly killed every 
year in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras alone. 
Due to certain measures introduced by the 
Government e.g., reduction of railway freight 
to and from grazing tracts, the number is 
somewhat less now. ` Another- measure sug- 
gested was that the cities would hereafter 
obtain their milk supplies from the rural area 
and avoid the practice of maintaining cattle 
within their boundaries. This, of course, would 
be bad from the point of view of health; for 
Indian villages would yet take some time to 
provide milk to the cities, hygienically. It is 
believed that if milch cattle could be removed 
to their place of origin during the dry period 
and, later, returned to the cities when again in 
milk, the costs of transit would be more than 
‘made good. Only the owners of cattle often 
lack the ready cash to defray these expenses. 
So that if such cattle could be taken away by 
some intermediate agency which would keep a 


lien. on the animals until they are again pro-- 


ductive and profitable, the owners might readily 
Agree to square up the accounts’ by instalments 
commencing after the return of the cattle. 

LAL C. 


NOTES 
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The Governor of Bengal on Terrorism 


In his St. Andrews Dinner Speech,- His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal referred to 
the problem of terrorism at length and in a 
spirit which may be called reasonable and 
sympathetic. He did not, for instance, glorify 
the use of the big stick as an aspect .of the 
Divine Right of Governments or attempt to 
paint the Bengalee race as a kind of Criminal + 
Tribe on a large scale. We are grateful to His 
Excellency for his rational attitude towards this 
“problem of youth.” He pictured the problem’ 
and the attempts at its solution in terms which 
cannot be criticised when one remembers that 
he is the head of a particular system of 
government. 

“The youth of the province is a problem that has 
been prominently before us in recent years, and it is no 
source of pleasure to me or to any of my colleagues that 
in so many respects our attentions to youth, of necessity, 
have been of a repressive variety. We owe a duty to 
society as a whole, and if youth has gone wrong we 
cannot shirk that duty from motives of misplaced 
sentiments. I for one so long as I retain any respon- 
sibility for the well-being and safety of this province will 
not shirk it.” ; * 

And he has not shirked it in anyway, at 
least in so far as the policy of his government: 
is concerned. But we find a new note in what 
he said after this. 

“We have made it clear, that-we are not impelled 
by motives of vidiectiveness and we have given a practical 
demonstration of our anxieties to reclaim those who have 
been misled and are prepared to return to a saner and 
I hope happier life. At the same time, this did not 
absolve the Government from their responsibility for those 
who had been misled and for generations yet to come. 
It must be the Government’s endeavour to provide healthy 
sports and recreation, and with this object in view the 
Government proposed to set up a small body of men, 
both in the service of the Crowa and in various walks 
of life, to study this problem and to consider by what 
stages the objective could be reached.” 

According to his own diagnosis of the 
disease of terrorism, it is a perverted form of 
genuine patriotism. Love of the motherland ~ 
when strongly felt by youthful minds sometimes ~ 
expresses itself through terroristic activity. 
The question is, why ~does this pure and 
beautiful emotion: get twisted and assume this 
ugly shape. “Modern psychology teaches us 
that emotions must find a normal and proper 
outlet in order that they may not, through 
excessive inhibition suffer from perversion. 

In free countries people obtain the fullest 
scope for expressing their patriotism in word 
and action. That keeps their minds free from 
repressed emotionalism and the urge to act in 
an abnormal way.. People who can join the 
army, defend their own motherland even by 
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making the supreme sacrifice, people who can 
express their feelings freely regarding anything 
concering the well-being and. glory of their 
motherland, usually do not take to ‘anarchism 
or form assassination clubs. Sports may 
improve the health of the race and, as far as 
terrorism is due to faulty functioning of the 
muscular, glandular and nervous systems, sports 
may serve as a cure for this regrettable malady. 
But though Waterloo was won on the play- 
grounds of Eton, these playgrounds were not 
that particular field of battle. One cannot 
relieve a congestion by pushing the obstruction 
a few inches further up. There must be a free 
passage as far as the passage extends. His 
Excellency should arrange for the recruitment 
of Bengalees into the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in large numbers.- His Excellency should 
also remove the restrictions on printed and 
spoken words. These, we believe, would relieve 
the psychological state of repression and youth- 


ful minds would commence to function normally: 


and in a spirit of true citizenship. 
P i A. C. 
Mineral Production in India 


The annual account for 1935 showing the 
mineral production of India during the year as 
worked out by the Geological Survey of India, 
gives one an impression that in this branch of 
industry India is slowly getting back to normal. 
A press summary of the report gives a rough 
idea of the subject. The salient features of this 
summary are as reproduced below : 

The total value of the minerals produced in India 
showed an increase from £ 17,666,511 in 1934 to £ 19,518,273 
in 1935—-manganese-ore increased a further 144.9 per cent, 
mica 33.9 per cent, lead 28.2 per cent, silver 36.7 per cent, 
zing 41.9 per cent, nickel 21.8 per cent, iron-ore 19.4 per 
cent, chromite 54.8 per cent, ilmenite 49.8 per cent, 
monazite 230.4 per cent, zircon 576.4 per cent. Decreases 
occurred only with felspar 21.5 per cent, asbestos 69.5 
per cent, and various precious stones. 

Indirect evidences of the growing trade in 
minerals are afforded by figures of prospecting 
leases granted during the year and of employ- 
ment. We find 

During the year, 450 prospecting leases. (including 
287 in Burma), 86 mining leases and 31 quarry leases 
were taken out, as against 376, 57 and 49 for 1934. How- 
ever there is a long way to go before the peak year of 
1927 (714 mineral concessions) is again reached. 


The average number of persons employed 
daily was 

371,522 in 1935 as against 334,848 in 1934. Most ef 
the employment is provided, in érder of importance by 
the coal, salt, mica, gold, tin—and tungsten-ore, 
petroleum, iron-ore and manganese-ore industries. These 
numbers are exclusive of those employed by the con- 


comitant transport, smelting and refining industries, for 
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cele the maalil industries of ERN 
support a town of nearly 100,000 people. ` 

T would appear. however that the change, 
for the better has not occurred.as a result of any” 
large scale development of those industries which 
utilize these minerals as raw material. For. 
instance, we find that during the year under 
review India consumed 38,769 tons of brass of 
which only 10,721 tons were produced ‘within. 
the country. The recent optimistic gestures of 
Indian iron and steel interests are also’ based- 
to all appearances upon hopes of a growing: 
foreign trade in pig iron. India was at one time 
famous for her metal ware. These included the 
finest steel as well as the cheaper goods made 
out of the different metals and their alloys. 
To-day, the manufacture of metal articles has. 
dwindled to a dangerously low level, considering, 
the fact that the population of India has. 
increased enormously. Poverty and the 
invasion effected by bright-looking inferior 
objects of foreign make, are perhaps the main 
causes of this fall. Enamel ware, earthenware, 


` aluminium goods, etc. have damaged the Indian 


brass and bell-metal industries very greatly, 
stamped goods manufactured out of foreign 
sheet metal have also played their part. 

There ought to.be a sort of Khaddar move- 
ment in the field of metal ware with a view 
to recover for India her lost position in the 
metal industry. The demands of economics, 
aesthetics and hygiene would surely induce 
patriotic Indians to use more Swadeshi metal 
articles. -In this movement there should be a 
keen consciousness of the inner meaning of 
Made in India. There are many articles which 
are made in India only in the sense that the 
finishing touches alone have been given in India. 
One must be careful enough to ascertain whether 
during the entire process of production the raw 
materials have been handled much or at all by 
foreign manufacturers. 

An increase, therefore, in the mineral trade 
of India may not be an unmixed good. For the 
more we send out our raw materials to foreign 
countries, the more is there the chance of these 
returing to their homeland in the shape of cheap 
manufactured articles which stand in the way 
of Indian labour and enterprise in the supply 
of our national requirements. We should try 
and develop our manufactures, so that a growth 
in the mineral trade would reflect a growth 
which is all round. 

A.C. . 


Indianization of the Army. 
A good many months ago Sir Philip 
Chews observed that, although Indianization 


NOTES ` 


of the civil services could bè contemplated with-. 
out rejecting all sanity; the idea of Indianizing 
the Army would be lunacy par excellence. His 
exact words, however, were not as above. We 
have merely attempted a reconstruction of the 
spirit of the statement. Sir Philip thought that 
the Russian menace was something which only 
an army of the highest efficiency’ could be 
depended upon to stave off. Indian officers could 
never maintain a state of such’ efficiency. 
Therefore, an Indianized army was out of the 
question. Such efficiency was only possible in 
officers with a public school education which in 
its turn is largely a process of 
“tradition” in boys. India has neither any 
public schools, nor any “tradition.” There- 
‘fore an efficient officer could never be bred on 
the soil; of India. 

During recent times we have found several 
armies of the highest efficiency growing up 
without a foundation of public school education 


















is alleged to constitute a menace, not only to 
he mighty British Empire but also to the 


mperialism of Italy, is after’ all officered by 
ommon garden men. The Germans are build- 
ng up a mightier army than that of the 
ohenzollerns’ with somewhat less of the 


o that this public school and tradition idea 
annot hold water these days, especially with the 
‘ussian, and who knows what other, menace in 


ill be Jess expensive and more numerous. 
xpensés and number are vital factors in the 
onstruction of armies. We have learned from 
ooks written by public school men that in 
ture wars entire nations will have to be 
hobilised. The next war may be very ‘near. 
hould we now devote our energies to building 
p .public schools and tradition- or to Armies, 
avies and Air Forces? E oe 

i A. C. 
he German. Menace ; i 


' Among those who have a particular 
nowledge of menaces, Mr. Winston Churchill 


ilitary strength of Germany (and why not 
Aly?) is a source of great danger to the peace 
the world. There may not be any definite 


17 


infusing 


r tradition. The Russian Army itself, which 


owerful German Reich and the thundering: 


he offing. India -should look to the task of’ 
uilding up a national army, which in any case. 


_ of fighting -age. 


one of the best. In his opinion the growing - 
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plan in the Reich’s military preparations for an` 
attack on England or- France; ‘but: in the- 
tortuous progress of wars nothing can -be 
declared ‘beyond danger from beforehand. Mr. 
Churchill thinks that by 1937 Germany will 
enter that- phase. of her new militarism which 
will require a demonstration of the wiility of her - 
large military expenditure. Unless the answer 
is forthcoming in the shape of a grand offensive, 
which will no doubt be called a defensive action, 
the safety of Hitlerism will be jeopardised. So 


that, in 1937, Germany will be obliged to make’ « 


use of mighty armies, preferably for the aquire- 
ment of a place in the. sun, which will also. 
compensate the impoverished Reich for, all its 
martial extravagance. The Spanish revolution 
is already providing an arena for European 
clash of ideals. Britain’ of. course is neither 
Fascist nor Communist, but her widespread. 
Imperial interests may easily involve her in a 
general conflagration. And Britain is, says Mr. 
Churchill, hopelessly unprepared! 

-In such times Britain will no doubt need 
the services of all her public school boys to., 
expand her forces. India may therefore have 
to fight her own battles as best as she can with | 
local- talent. i 

We are, for this reason, more. keenly alive - 
to the urgency of giving military training to 
cur University, College, High School; other 


.‘school and illiterate boys. During the last war 


Britain fought mighty Germany with soldiers 


, and officers recruited from ‘every class and 
_ profession. These men gave a good account of 


themselves irrespective of school and family. 
tradition. The hidebound ideas prevailing in | 
India about military and non-military races and - 
the néed for a prolonged novitiate in making 
soldiers, are perhaps out. of .date by ‘several - 
decades. ` Any man of average health and general 
ability ought to make a soldier of average 
capacity. And it is the average soldier in large” 


‘enough numbers that one should aim at for 


national defence. 

It is not our intention to be flagrantly ' 
militaristic. But we should be failing in our. 
citizenship if we did not point out the urgency, 
of some soldierly instruction for all who are 


A. ©. 
Lesser Statistics Haa 
Mr. J. W. Houlton, t.c.s., said at a meeting 
of the Patna College Chanakya Society held in . 
November last. = 
“Every . day the administrator is confronted with. 


problems, for the solution of which facts would be of- ' 
more value to him than opinions. There are always plenty ` 





x 
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of people ready to give carefully reasoned opinions on 
any subject under the sun, but very often a few facts 
collected on the spot by a trained investigator would be 
worth all those opinions put together. As examples of 
what I mean, it would often be useful to know to what 
extent the population of a particular part of the province 
is supported by money brought in from outside. In‘ parts 
of North Bihar there is a constant influx of money in 
remittances from persons employed in various capacities 
in Calcutta, and so on. The aboriginals of the Ranchi 
district have been able to tide over a period of un- 
exampled agricultural depression accompanied by extremely 
low prices of lac, on which they ordinarily depend to a 
great extent, by the steady flow of remittances from 
emigrants to the tea gardens. The Controller of Emigrant 
labour has in fact reported that he has had complaints 
from the managers of tea gardens that the Ranchi 
labourers, though excellent workers, render themselves 
ineficient by starving themselves in order to send larger 
remittances to their relations left behind in Ranchi. It is 
often useful to know to what extent the agricultural 
population of any part of the province is dependent on 
a particular crop for its livelihood.” _ 


Such “lesser” statistics would clear up 
many doubts. One would be glad to learn, for 
instance, how much employment each province 
gives to inhabitants of-other provinces. A lot 
of malicious provincialism would come to a 
standstill if such figures could be made available. 

A. ©. 


Congress Resolution on Detenus 


The following Resolutions passed by the 
Congress Working Committee speak for 
themselves. 


“The Congress records its emphatic condemnation 
of the policy of the British Government in India in keep- 
ing thousands of Indians in detention for an indefinite 
p-siod .without charge or trial. ` : : 

The-Congress voices the demand of the Indian people 
that persons now in detention without charge or trial -be 
released forthwith,  ~ : 

The Congress has learnt with alarm and concern 
that three detenus in‘ Bengal have ‘committed suicide 
within the last four weeks. : bs 

The Congress considers that. the fact that such acts 
of suicides have taken place is a significant indication that 
conditions in which they are kept are intolerable. 

The Congress demands a public enquiry into the 
causes which led to the said acts of suicide ds well as 
into conditions which detenus are being kept. 

The Congress sends its condolences to the. bereaved 
families of the three detenus.” ‘ 


“When a Government is faced with a sudden 
danger and caught unprepared, extraordinary 
and even extra-legal measures may be adopted 
for the safety of the State for some time. The 
Indian police are famous for their efficiency and 
capacity for rising to occasions. Then why 


_cannot they detect exactly certain criminals and . 


get them punished in ordinary Courts of Law 
after proper trial? They might not have been 
- able to do so towards the beginnig of the 
trouble. 


But, how long should a truly efficient 
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Force’ require the help of extraordinary powe 
to perform a normal duty? 

Not all men who are accused by the poli 
in open Court are found guilty. From th 
absolutely established fact comes the publ 
belief that not all the detenus who are beir 
detained on suspicion are guilty. It is a logic: 
belief. 

A. C. 
Education in Britain 


A report of the Board of Education giv: 
an account of the educational progress of Gre: 
Britain during the 25 years, 1910-1935. It 
found in the report that during the 25 yea: 
Britain provided for her young nearly 5,00 
new schools (including instances of remodellin 
existing schools). In 1910 23 p.c. of schools fc 
children over eleven had arrangements fc 
teaching handicrafts. In 25 years, the percen 
age has gone up to 65. The percentages fc 
domestic subjects and gardening show simil: 
improvements. The former improved from 4 
to 68 per cent, and the latter 9 to 32. TI 
expenses on education rose from £27,900,000 + 
£85,100,000, working out at 15s) 6d. per hes 
to £2-2s. per head. 

Regarding arrangements for improving tl 
health of school children meals and milk a 
nowadays provided to 4,00,000 school childre 
Besides, 2,250,000 children get milk at a co 
cession price. During the 25 years the numb 
of school doctors has gone up from 995 to 141 
dentists 27 to 852 and school nurses 436- 
3,429. These are exclusive features of the syste 
of School Health. Besides, in Great Britai 
the health of children is looked after t 
numerous other agencies. 

Any comparison in point of facts betwec 
conditions in Great’ Britain and India, 
naturally futile. India cannot expect to provi 
for her children anything approaching the fac 
lities for sound education and healthy li 
available to British children. But the presen 
of even a desire to provide such amenities wou 
take the sting out of the vile state of affgi 
in India to some extent. We ask ourselves, a 
the Government of India at least wishing th 
India should grow into a modern prospero: 
State, with all the aids of civilization and scien 
at the service of her millions? 

We hope that the answer is in the affirmativ 

A. C. 
American Scholarship for 
Indian Women 

_The following press news would interest ti 

women of India. 
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ae Bomsay, Dee. 14.“ Carrying the Congress Fire” 
The University of Michigan offers Levi Barbour Bompay, Dec. 
Scholarship for Indian women at the Michigan University : . x eee 
for the year 1937-38, Those desiring to apply should send „The impressive ceremony of- carrying the Con 
I particulars of their educational career, references and fire” (torch relay) from the historic Goculdas 
credentials before the 31st. of December, 1936 to Miss Pathsala, where the first session of the Indian Ni 
Kapila Khandwalla, 12B, Willingdon Colony, Santa Cruz, Congress was held, fifty years ago, was performed | 
Bombay, who will gladly furnish detailed information, Morning, when Mr. Goculbhai Doulatram Bhatt, an ox 
A stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed President of the Maharastra P rovincial Youth League, 
for a reply. Only unmarried girls are eligible for this carriea the torch for the first mile from the Tejpal 
scholarship. Pathsala towards Faizpur. The ceremony was precede 
by flag salutation. 
A. C. After the flag salutation Mr. K. F, Nariman | 


An Indian State Criticised as a small babe here has 
; grown to a mighty giant. 





We reproduce the following comments from 
The Bombay Sentinel : 


If British India is lagging behind in education, most 
£ the Indian States think it is not their business to 
'ducate their subjects. A large number of them are quite 
content to allow matters to drift. 

Many of the Indian Princes helieved that education 
s a luxury which their subjects cannot afford, They 
vould rather spend that money themselves on costly 
ours abroad, motor cars, race horses or palaces, 

Except in Baroda and one or two States literacy has 
ot advanced and the Princes themselves show not the 
lightest anxiety in the matter. 

At the Hyderabad People’s Educational Conference, 
Ir. Kashinath Rao Vaidya, the President, gave a doleful 
icture of the educational progress made during the last 
ecade or two. Hyderabad is exceptionally backward from 
ie educational point of view. y 

Only 48.5 persons are literate per thousand of popula- 
on, which comes to about 4.8 per cent. Yet, Sir Akbar 
‘dari is never tired of impressing on the world that 
yderabad’s finances are flourishing, and that everything 

fer the best in the best of States, 
“Is this a state of things of which he or anyone in 
yderabad can be proud? Even in British India the 
eracy figure is about 8 per cent, considerably over the 
retched 4.8 per cent in Hyderabad. 

In Hyderabad while 85 males are literate in 1,000 
dy 12 women are found so in the same number. This 
sans that women in Hyderabad are perpetually in a 
ite of mental darkness, thanks to the absence of efforts 
enthusiasm on the part of their rulers. 

Public opinion is either wholiy absent or deliberately 
ppressed, as can be seen from the number of news- 
pers conducted in the State. Telugus with a population 

70 lakhs have only one bi-weekly paper, Marathas 
th a population of 38 lakhs have one weekly paper, and 
> Kanarese speaking people whose number is 16 lakhs 
ve none at all, 

This is a deplorable state of things. Yet, every year 
weis a splendid surplus in the State Budget. 


The coming sessions of the Indian Science 
mgress will be held at Hyderabad. We hope 
at if conditions are as bad as is painted by 
> writer of the above, His Exalted Highness “In the earlier days the Congress organization was 
: Nizam will take steps to inaugurate a period composed of aristocrats and intellectuals who met once 
, educational progress at a time when his a year, and aispersed. Téday the Congress means a 


é 7, awe : temple of service and patriotism, wherein are only those 
te will = Maat by so many distinguished who are prepared to suffer and sacrifice 
olars of the world. ., “The holding of the Congress session in Faizpur 
A.C. village is a unique idea. The soul of India lives in 


Carrying the Congress fire 











Goculdas Bhatt, the Congress torch-holder, honoured at Bombay 
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villages and in order to prove the bona fides of the Congress 
the. Congress session is being held at Faizpur. The 
flames lit at present will be carried to Faizpur. I hope 
~ it: will kindle enthusiasm and spirit to serve the country 
and make sacrifices for freedom.” 

_. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that along with the torch 
the message of the Congress would be carried to every 
home and every village. 
|. The torch was garlanded and carried from the 
-o-Pathsala, where the local Congress Committee garlanded 
| itcand then the regular march commenced. 

2 Each: volunteer will carry the flag for one mile and 
> hand it over to the next man. 


























This torch relay may be taken as symboliz- 
ing the process of transmission of the fire of 
‘patriotism from the city to the village, from 
- the urban middle-class intelligentsia to the rural 
mass of the people. The symbol is good, pro- 
vided it does not lead to idolatry. 


| The Abdication, and India Discriminated 
Against! 


. We do not profess to understand why so 
intelligent a man as Professor Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan has complained that India was not 
eonsulted as the Diminions were in the matter 
of the constitutional crisis which culminated in 
‘King Edward VIII's abdication. In the face of 
the greatest and most humiliating of discrimina- 
tions, namely, that India has not been allowed 
to become free, why complain of petty so-called 
discriminations’? And how could India have 
been consulted? Suppose the Government of 
ndia were consulted as the Dominion Govern- 
ments were. But our Government is not the 
same as the people of India. Its veice is not 
she people’s voice. And the Indian iLogislature 
Iso. is not representative of the people. And 
© cap all, even when the elected members of 
he “legislature unanimously give expression to 
pinions not liked by Britain, they are not 
eeded. Why then invite insult and humiliation 
y praying to be consulted? 


tamachandra and Bharat 


When in ancient times Ramachandra went 
to voluntary exile leaving the throne to his 
@unger brother Bharat, the latter placed his 
Ider. brother’s sandals on the throne and ruled 
s regent. The two brothers were not sons of 
je same mother. 






We were reminded of this ancient legend by 
the abdication of Edward VITL and the ace 358] 
of George VI. k — 


Discovery of Indian Manuscripts = 


Mahapandita Rahul Sankrityana he 
attained fame as a collector of rare MSS. His 
work may throw considerable new light on th 
history of ancient India. It may. also help. t 
clear up some of the mysteries surroundin; 
particular periods of Indian schools of thoug 
and literature. Interviewed by a representati 
of the Leader of Allahabad the Mahapandi 
described his recent visit to Nepal and Tibet i 
quest of unknewn and rare texts, as quote 
below : 


“The success attained during my visit to Tibet was 
much more than I expected. In Tibet I discovered: mor 
than 80 bundles of palm-Jeaf manuscripts “af 10 to 12- 
centuries A.D. which were originally taken: from India- 
to Tibet. They are kept in the monasteries of Sakya, 
Ngor and Shalu and most of my time was spént in these 
monasteries copying and taking photographs of these 
manuscripts. My resources being limited, I could not 
take the photograph of all these manuscripts, T copied | 
four or five of them which: were very important contain- 
ing more than 14 lakhs of letters. I took photographs of 
about 50 lakhs of letters. The discovery of some of these 
manuscripts is regarded as of the greatest importance in 
the field of indological research. Mest of the Materials - 
and print copies have already been sent të the Bi lar and. 
Orissa Research Society and the remaining ones I have _ 
brought with myself. I have received letters of conera-- 
tulations from many European and Japanese savants, 
Some of them are anxious. to see these materials 
personally and take part by helping in editing them. 
Among these works are the many important works of 
philosophers like Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasu bandhu, 
Bhavya, Dharmakirti, Prajnakargupta, Manorath Nandi, 
Karnakgomi, Jnansri, Ratnakar Shanti, Durvek “Misra 
and others. ; : 

“There are many learned societies in India and. 
outside eager to publish these works but it is my desire 
that they should be published from Bihar to whieh iost: 
of the authors and manuscripts originally. belong: The 
importance of the discovery can be realized when we ee 
see the world’s greatest indologist, Dr. Tschethatski of 
Leningrad, with his co-worker, Dr. Vostrikova comman:  — 
cating their desire to come to India. and see. : 
materials, : 

‘Apart from these manuscripts and photograph. 
discovered some of the old Indian paintings € 
connected with Ajanta art and about a hundred- 
bronze images ranging from the fifth to the | 
century A.D. I took many photographs of these statu 
I found four models of the Bodh Gaya temple, 
whom are in Gaya stone taken from Gaya 
Tibetan pilgrims before 1200 A.D. I too 
photographs of these things since these precio 
are the most sacred treasures for Tibetan devot and 
the present custodian cannot part with them. Even to 
take photographs or to see them is: not an easy thing 
but they were kind enough to give me free access to 
see, copy or take photographs of them”, 
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European Hindus in the Union of 
South Africa 

o It is said that recent conversions to 
Hinduism have a political motive behind them. 
The Hindus were a non-proselytizing people; 
and what could be their motive in converting 
others to Hinduism now, if itis not political. 

We were going through some census statistics 
of the Union of South Africa for the year 1921. 
We find that in 1921 as many as 22 Europeans 
gave Hinduism as their religion. No political 
motive can be. ascribed to the conversion of 
South Africanders to Hinduism; and that as 
early as 1921. 

Hinduism has always been a proselytizing 
religion; though both the volume and the method 
have been different through ages. 
i J. M. DATTA 
Krishna Kumar Mitra 

Krishna Kumar Mitra, a man among men, 


passed away last month at the age of 85. He 
was active till the last morning of his life. So 





Krishna Kumar Mitra 


active, firm, and erect in mind and body was 
he throughout his long life till its sudden close 
due to a heart attack, that to us his death 
seemed untimely. He was a deeply religious 
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man. Not only his sermons, but his polities, 
his social activities, his work in furtherance of 
the cult of Swadeshi, his labours in the cause 


Sir P. C. Roy and Krishna Kumar Mitra 


of education, his fearless advocacy of the cause 
of indentured coolies, his unparalleled service: 
to the oppressed womanhood of Bengal—al 
were the outeome of his deep religious faith 
For the last 54 years he had edited the Sanjiban 
with cons#stency of principles. 

He was one of the principal leaders of th: 
Bengal anti-Partition and Swadeshi agitation 
and was one of the men deported in connection 
with that patriotie movement. His wife refusec 
to accept the help for maintenance offered b 
Government, during his incarceration withou 
charge or trial. It was Rs. 200 per mensem, He 
rejection of the offer had nothing to do witl 
the smallness or largeness of the amount. Sh 
scorned to accept money from persons who hai 
wronged her husband. 


The work for which Babu Krishna Kuma 
Mitra was most noted during the closing year 
of his. life was his ceaseless “and fearles 
endeavour tg put a stop to crimes against women 








in Bengal or India to take 

Jerly women in Bengal have lost 
ther, younger women a father, and 
t and affectionate defender and 


istan and Modernisation 


‘king Amanulla Khan lost his throne 
sake of modern institutions. One would 
shat his dethronement was a vietory for 
aries and that Afghans would continue 
id ways after the departure of that 
ome king. But, no. We are informed 
Mussalman : 


anistan is again drifting towards western civili- 
\ee6rding to the United Press a businessman, on 
1 to India after attending the Independence Day 
n at Kabul, said, “The Independence Day 
m began on the 14th August, when early in 
ung His Majesty King Zahir Shah inspected 
fghan forces at Chaman. AH the soldiers were 
vi were in decent uniforms. A unique feature 
niform was that the entire army had discarded 
m as their headgear, substituting for it German 
s made in Afghanistan. The officers’ dress was 
French fashion. In Kabul proper, 95 per cent 
mulation are dressed in the latest suits including 
portion who are using English hats. Only 5 
still use turban. An appreciable number of 
so wear English dress.” 





-a 


Krishna Kumar Mitra in his last sleep 





We of course do not believe that English 
hats or steel helmets make any change in a man 
or a nation. If the Afghans can rebuild their 
civilization with the idea ofsproviding the fullest 
liberty of thought and scope for the fullest 
cultural development of every man, woman and 
child then alone that state could claim a high 
place among the different-states of the Wee 

A.C. 
Nari Shiksha Samiti Exhibition 


A very successful and interesting exhibition 
of ladies’ handicrafts organized by the Nari 
Shiksha Samity was opened by the Sheriff of 
Caleutta, Dr. Satya Charan Law, on the 13th of 
December. The Nari Shiksha Samity has been 
one of the foremost women’s educational and 
industrial orgenizations of India during the 
last several years. Lady Abala Bose who has 
been an ardent and indefatigable worker in the 
Women’s Cause, deserves to be congratulated 
on her suecessful management of the Samity. 
The following excerpts from the report of Lady 
Bose would explain the.aims and objects of the 
Samity and the Exhibition as well as give one 
an idea of the work done by the Samity : 


“I should like to refer here to the aims and o 


: d objects 
of the Nari Siksha Samiti which organizes this: exhibi 





bition 




















order to realize this ideal, . 
activities has, forthe last- 





proper finan 
is. Lady. Bose’ 
opti zeal rey and h 
sacrifice for furtherance: of the cause. she cher 
dear to her heart. This is as it shculd be, and | 

‘has set up for her cause well becomes: 





iinism, ‘indomitable ze 


at Se 








ve hearted lady who is the consort. of the greates 
=. India has produced. 


Ladies’ Handiwork Exhibition. ; 
“The exhibition in a small way re 
of the women of Bengal to becoi 
organizing small -centres 
women can go and work 
These centres, offer 
our ‘women th 
exhibition indirectly 
he made more 





e for creative ‘self-expression by 
various types of handicraft. The 
shows “how ‘everyday‘life in our 
beautiful and our leisure 





“I have. alrea: 
stands for. I may now briefly 
of work, a fourfold programme. for 


dy stated wha’ 7 
cribe our programme 
educating thë woman- 





hoed of. the country. 
o “Fhe Samiti maintains a number of Girls’ Schools 


has a free Widows’ Home in Calcutta for 
ining up widows for teachership and nursing. 
ghas a free Industrial School for. women for 





inxious to make a living. 
es useful lectures and occasional social 
bringing about a 
outlook, and alse arranges at least 
Handiwotk Exhibition every year 
ing the spirit of self-help and the 
ve the various fine arts special 









for women for 


There is much to be done in this direction. We 
such exhibitions to come into closer 

forgotten sisters in thé 
operation to give every en- 
ent -te- onr women for the ecditivation of our 












en trying in its humble way to 
regeneration, of the -womanhood of this 
is a gteat task reqtiring strength and 

ork has- always been hampered for 
benefactors have no doubt 


ve may hope that the people 


seventeen years ] 
forward and ‘belp? us generously to overcome 










becoming members, by 
members and by giving 
mall will be thankfully 





of his Presiden 

“To provide the 
the temperament and 
and in a. special 


ty; education suitable to 
nies of our Bengali ladies, 
easure well-adapted to the conditions 
as long heen a crying’ need. of 
has no. doubt heen met to 











=! üp. its task in right 
is confronted with the stern fact 
step whieh threatens to stunt 
useful activities due to- several 
ch is, E presume, the luke- 
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Binet Tue EXHIBITION 
“The exhibition, which -1 have the honour 
~ focuses: our attention to the visible manifestation 
productive activities of the. Samity and you w 
presently an, opportunity te view them and jt 
„yourselves how far the results achieved are comm 
with the ideal-set up for the Institution and thi 
and attention bestowed upon carrying it throug 
am not- prejudging these results, they seem t 
I think you will also. agree, to open up <a ave 
cur ladies’ showing their worth and usefulness in 
Kinds and thus creating an. opportur h 
for eking out an honourable means of livel 
been an eternal bane of our society to look 
widowhood and to deny it all opportun o 
and self-respecting existence, ; 
“The Nari Siksha Samity. might well con 
themselves upon finding a remedy. for this state o 
and striving their level best for:ameliorating the < 
of Bengali widows. -Their scheme devised for 
is well thought out and practical. The educa 
have hit-upon to impart and the vocations. 
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decided upon teaciung are no doubt ‘bea 
as are reflected in the assemblage of e 
be on view. I can Hardly lay too much 
value and utility of this exhibition. It- su 
an opportunity of comparing the relative: 
products of the different exhibitors who are 
of this. Institution and --tha: i 
efforts to excell and bette : 













We hope the appeal made by Lad 
will be effective in rousing the sympathy 
countrymen. The Nari-Shiksha Samity . 

and: needs the support of every good. citi: 
India. % x 


The B. N. Ry. Strike 
oT 










` -This industrial dispute is continuing 
great suffering of the strikers as well as ı 








S 
4 





public. Pe : es 
It may be safely assumed that sucl 
number of men could not unite to suffer 
they had a just grievance. We would reque 
authorities of the B. N. Ry., to come to as 
agreement with the workers; fer a public 
service cannot be suspended. over a long 7 
without causing great inconvenience and*s 
ing to the. general public. A. 
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THE GERMAN-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 
Will it Precipitaté a. World War? 
` By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS 


ž -I E 
“ae trend of world politics is just like the 
winging pendulum of a clock; it is constantly 
hanging within a certain orbit. The change of 
wreign policy of a great power immediately 
ffects the whole field of international relations; 
1 fact such a change often causes a real vevolu- 
ion in world politics. - ‘Fhe best example of this 
ssertion is this: When Great Britain, at the 


eginning’ of the twentieth century, gave up the. 


olicy of “splendid isolation ”,and ‘signed the 
\nglo-Japanese Alliance ”; it brought about a 
svolution in world politics. The Anglo- 
apanese Alliance was a remote cause of the 
vusso-Japanese ‘War. Japanese victory over 
tussia was the.real cause of the Anglo-French 
mtente’ which was followed by the Anglo- 
‘rench-Russian Entente, which was supple- 
iénted by the Anglo- French-Russo- Japanese 
mtente and isolation’ of Germany in world 
olitics, which in its turn resulted in the World 
Yar and defeat of Germany in 1918. - In this 
rticle I shall make an attempt to visualise the 
robable consequences of the recently concluded 
conan apanese Alliance. 


II 
Before going into the possible consequences 


the proposed German-Japanese Alliance, we’ 


avuld try to present the underlying forces which 
ave, been shaping the foreign policies of 
termany and Japan during recent years, 
pecially since the World War. 


When the World War ended with the defeat 
of the Central Powers and the Treaty of 
Versailles. which deprived Germany of her 
sovereign rights, colonies ete., it became clear to 
German. statesmen as well as military leaders 
that one ‘of the prime causes of German defeat 
lay in the failure of German diplomacy. 
Therefore German leaders began to work for. the 
recovery of her lost power and prestige through 
re-orientation of German foreign policy to suit 
the new situation. The liberal forces in the 
German political world wished to- enter the 
League of Nations and thus be associated with 
Great Britain, France, Italy. and Japan—all 


members of the League Council—to regain ‘the 


legitimate rights of the German people and 
bring about revision of the Versailles Treaty 
through peaceful means. Unfortunately. for thé 
whole world, victorious allied powers, lent a 
deaf ear to the moderate and democratic German 
statesmen and forced Germany to seek some 
other support to end her isolation in world 
politics. Under these circumstances the late 
Walter Ratheneau (a great German capitalist) 


“as German Foreign Minister negotiated the 


famous Rapallo Treaty between‘Germany and 
Russia. It should be noted that the idea of a 
Russo-German Alliance was favourably consi- 
dered by German nationalists and the German 
General Staff (the extreme Right political 
leaders) on the one hand and, also by German 
Communists (the extreme Left political leaders). 
Although German Socialists and: _ . German. 
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Catholic Centre Party were Sida: to the 
Communists of Germany, yet for reasons of 
international politics and international com- 
merce, the majority ‘of the ‘political leaders 
` agreed that Russo-German understanding was a 

necessity for Germany, at least for a period, 
until she might secure alliance with some other 
great power. 


Ii 

A very large section of German Nationalists 
began to think that it would be wiser for 
Germany to come to an understanding with 
Great Britain, thus separating Britain «from 
‘France. This policy at one time seemed 
feasible and attractive, due to the fact that there 
was Anglo-French misunderstanding on various 


issues, specially on the Near Eastern questions. - 


Even the late Gustav Streseman was once of the 
opinion that an Anglo-German alliance against 
France was the only way out for Germany. 
However, after the failure of the British. to 


-extend actual and effective support to the. 


Germans on the occasion of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, a considerable number of 
far-sighted German statesmen felt the necessity 
of Franco-German co-operation to recover 
German rights. They also felt that a Franco- 


German-Russian understanding would. be a. 


factor for world peace. They also realized that 
.& close co-operation with France might lead to 
Anglo-French-German understanding. By pur- 
suing such a policy Germany would become 
party. to two powerful possible combinations— 
(1) Russo-German-French understanding and 
(2) Anglo-French-German understanding. 
Furthermore German statesmen, after the World 
War, began to recognize the great mistake com- 
mitted by German ‘statesmen who did not 
cultivate Japanese friendship. At least a very 
large section of German military leaders began 
_ to see that if Japan had been an ally of Germany 
in the World. War or if Japan had even remained 
neutral, then Germany would have crushed 
Russia without great difficulty. Therefore many 
German statesmen and military leaders became 
advocates of a German-Japanese alliance. It is 
interesting to note that some of the advocates 
of a German-Japanese alliance favoured the 
idea because with the then existing Russo- 
German understanding, an alliance with Japan 
would result in a German-Russian-Japanese 
combination which would be far superior to any 
other combination—such as Anglo-French 
alliance. Others favoured the idea of an alliance 
with Japan, because they felt that a German- 
Japanese alliance would serve as a security 
against a hostile Russia. This group of German 


statesmen thought a German-Japanese unde 
standing might be developed into an Ang] 
German-Japanese understanding against ` 

Communist Soviet Russian State. One m: 
safely assert that even before the advent of He 
Hitler and the victory of the German Nation 
Socialists, all political and military leaders 


` Germany, except those who were_thinking 


establishing a Communist State in Germany a 
also . except those who were in favour:-of 
Anglo-American-German Alliance, . wêre. 
favour of closer relations with Japan. Ther 
fore it should be remembered that the idea 
a German-Japanese_ understanding did n 
originate with Herr Hitler, but was in existen 
among German statesmen and military. Jeade 
long before Herr Hitler came into power.* 


-IV 


_ After the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-189 
Japan found herself isolated in world politic 
a Russo-German-French intervention in fav 
of China forced Japan to give up Liaotw 
peninsula which was ceded to Japan by Chi 
by’ the first Treaty of Shimonoseki. This w 
a very bitter lesson for Japan. Japanese state 
men -made up their mind to end isolation . 
Japan by some means or other. . The La 
Prince’ Ito and others worked for a Russ 
Japanese alliance while Viscount Komur 
Viscount Hayashi and others championed tl 
cause of an Anglo-Japanese Alliance again 
Russia. At that time some of the Briti: 
statesmen thought of a possible Anglo-Germa: 
Japanese Alliance against the then existir 
Franco-Russian Alliance. But because Germar 
was anxious to remain in friendly terms wi 
Russia, both Japan and Great Britain gave 1 
the idea of bringing Germany within the fo 
of an Anglo-German-Japanese, Alliance. F 
two decades from 1902 to 1922, the Angl 
Japanese Alliance was the pivot. of Japane 
foreign policy and, as I have already pointe 
out, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was one of tl 
most important factors in .bringing about r 
alignment of Powers and isolation of Germar 
in world politics. 


Even during the life of the Anglo-Japane: 
Alliance, there was a school of political thinke 
who favoured German-Japanese-Russian unde 
standing which would make Japan’s positic 
formidable against the growing hostile attituc 
of the Anglo-American, nations. The late Barc 
Goto was one of the foremost exponents of th 
policy. In Soviet Russia, those statesmen wl 
felt the hostility of Great Britain very keen 
realized the necessity of making friends wil 
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-Japan and Germany so that Russian eastern 
and western frontiers might be free from any 
-danger of attack and Soviet Russia might be 
able to increase her influence among those 
Asiatic states which lie south of Russia and 
also in China. Therefore for sometime Soviet 
Russian .and Japanese relations remained 
-cordial to such an extent that Japan remained 
_meutral when Soviet Russia fought China on 
| the issue of the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
‘Soviet Russia remained neutral during the Sino- 
Japanese conflict in Manchuria in 1931. 
`J Since the Washington Conference and the 
-abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
(1922), Japanese statesmen were most anxious 
to pursue a policy of international co-operation 
through the League of Nations and at the same 
time were anxious to cement friendship with 
‘China, Russia: and other powers without giving 
up Japanese rights in Manchuria. 


y 


With the advent of Herr Hitler in Germany 
and: Japan’s resignation from the League of 
Nations, we find the beginning of a new era in 
world politics. When one reads Herr Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf, it becomes clear that his foreign 
policy was largely based upon the idea of 
‘bringing about an Anglo-German-Italian Alliance 
which might be used against France and 
also communist Russia. When Herr Hitler 
became the leader of the Third Reich, he imme- 
diately started with anti-Russian policy and this 
very fact forced him to think about the necessity 
of German-Japanese co-operation, which was 
not an unwelcome idea for certain German 
militarists, 

With the rise of anti-Russian policy in 
‘Germany, Soviet Russian statesmen felt the 
necessity of securing support from some other 
quarters. They decided to join the League of 
Nations, just as soon as Germany left this 
organization. Russia felt the need of support 
of the League Powers against Germany and 
Japan. Furthermore both France and Russia 
fett the necessity of forming an alliance to 
safeguard their interests from an attack by a 
third Power—Germany. 

At the latter part of the Manchurian crisis, 
Japan realized that there was a serious possibi- 
lty of an  Anglo-American-Sino-Russian 
combination against her. She left the League 



































Manchukuo and began to strengthen her military 
position in Manchuria to face Soviet Russia as 
well as China in any eventuality. She further 
decided that she must have a navy strong 


-and United States. 


of Nations and created the buffer state of 
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enough to protect herself from any combination 
of navies of other powers in the Pacific. Japan 
denounced the naval agreements arrived at at 
Washington (1922) and at London (1930) and 
demanded naval equality with Great Britain 
This step was deliberately 
taken by Japan to have a free hand in naval 
construction so that her fleet might be strong 


enough to defy the ever-growing Russian fleet 


at Vladivostok, the British fleet at Singapore 
and the American fleet, if they ever combined 
against her. 

While Japan was engaged in carrying out 
her programme of increasing her military power 
in Asia and naval power in the Pacific, Germany 
under Herr Hitler, with the tacit consent of 
Great Britain, destroyed all restrictions imposed 
upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles and 
built up the most powerful military and air 
foree in Europe and also a new German navy 
which will be a serious factor in the European 
situation. Germany is definite in assuring 
Britain that her army, navy and air forces are 
not directed against Britain, but it is against 
the menace of communism. Germany begs 
Great Britain to join her in her fight against 
Soviet Russia. At the same time, the Japanese 
government during the last two years has tried 
its best to secure an understanding with Great 
Britain and the United States regarding her 
position in Asia. It seems at the present moment 
both Germany and Japan are suspicious of 
British foreign policy. They think that Britain 
may again follow the path of Anglo-French- 
Russian Alliance supported by the Little Entente, 
the United States and China, which may be 


.detrimental to their (Germany’s and Japan’s) 


interests. Therefore the old idea of a German- 
Japanese Alliance has been seriously revived 
both in Japan and Germany, so that these two 
powers may not find themselves completely 


‘isolated in world politics. 


, VI 


On November 25, 1936, a German-Japanese 
Pact was signed at Berlin, "the text of which is 
as follows : 


“The German Government and the Japanese Govern- 
mnt, recognizing that the aim cf the Communist 
Internationale known as the Commintern is directed at 
disrupting and violating existing States with all means 
at its command and convinced that to tolerate the 
Communist Internationale’s interfc.ence with t!.e internal 
affairs of nations not only endangers their internal peace 
and social well-being but threatens world peace at large, 
animated by a desire to work in common against 
Commnnist disruptive influences have arrived at the 
following agreement : 
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. “The high contracting parties agree to mutually 
inform each other concerning the activities of the Commu- 
nist Internationale, to consult with each other concerning 
measures to ‘combat the activity, and’ to execute these 
measures in close co-operation with each other. 


© H 


. “The two high contracting States will jointly invite 
third parties whose domestic peace is endangered by the 


disruptive activities of the Communist Internationale to. 


embark upon measures for warding these off in accordance 
with the spirit of, the agreement or to join in it. 


Ty 


“For this agreement, both the German and Japanese 
texts are regarded as original versions. It becomes 
effective the day of signing and is in force for a period 
of five years. 

“The high contracting States will, at the proper 
time before expiration of this period, arrive at an under- 
standing with each other concerning the form of this 
co-operation is to take. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 


“A. The competent authorities of both high 
contracting parties-will co-operate most closely in connec- 
tion with the exchange of information concerning the 
activities of the Communist Internationale, as well as in 
connection’ with publicity and defense measures against 
the Communist Internationale. 

“B. The Competent authorities of both high con- 
tracting parties will, within the frame-work of existing 
laws, take strict measures against those who, at home or 
abroad directly or indirectly are active in the service of 
the Communist Internationale or lend a helping hand 
to its disruptive work. 

“With a view to facilitate the co-operation of the 
competent authorities of both high contracting parties 
specified in (A), a permanent commission will be 
created. In this commission the further defensive measures 
necessary for combating the disruptive work of the 


Communist Internationale will be considered and 
deliberated upon. 

Berlin, Nov. 25, 1936; that is Ribbentrop 
the Nov. 25 of the eleventh Mushakoji” 


year of the Showa Period. 
—The New York Times Nov. 26, 1936. 


Of course the above text of the pact is too 
simple to indicate the real significance of this 
document. To be sure the Soviet Russian 
statesmen and press declare the pact as a 
military alliance against Russia. A London 
despatch dated the 24th of November published 
in the New York American gives the following 
interesting interpretation of the treaty : 


“ Acording to information reaching here (London) 
tonight four principal points of the German-Japanese 
agreement are: 


1. The Germans agree to supply Japan with material 
and technical aid in aviation and chemical warfare and 
all other things concerned with military science. 

2. To arrange for the mutual‘ exchange of political 
information between both governments and for the 
* common defense of their legitimate interests.’ 
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3.. Each government pledges itself to make ne 
agreement with any other country without the knowledge 
of the other. f 

4. H either government is engaged in war with s 
third power, the other signatory undertakes to do nothing 
to aggravate the situation of the partner to the agreement.” 


Well-informed British circles regard that the 
German-Japanese Pact is merely a cloak for ¢ 
far-reaching understanding between these twc 
powers, which will seriously affect: Britist 
interests in the Far East. “ Augur,” in a specia 
despatch from London to New York Times òl 
November 26, 1936 writes: © 0 >. - 


“Internal evidence is accumulating in London for 
several weeks now to prove that the German-Japanese 
agreement to create an anti-Communist front is ‘only a 
cover for more serious contractual obligations. i 

“ An agreement to co-operate in military domain has 
been known for sometime, as the activities of a Japanese 
mission virtually permanently stationed in Berlin, could 
not have escaped the attention of informed observers. 
Political circles here are much more interested in the 
revelation of the existence of a secret protocol for the 
division into spheres of influence of Netherland posses. 
sions in the East Indies. 

“Denials forthcoming from Berlin and Tokyo: cannot 
alter the conviction here that such secret understanding 
exists in binding form. And it brings the German. 
Japanese alliance into direct opposition to British 
Imperial interests. 

“Reliable information has it that the basis of the 
German-Japanese agreement to share zones of influence 
in the region where the Pacific meets the Indian Ocean 
is a decision to consider a line drawn through thé inner 
seas of the Dutch East Indian Archipelago as tne dividing 
line between areas of imperial expansion for both 
countries. 

“Germany renounces all claims to island possessions 
on the Pacific side of the dividing line. This is a round: 
about way of acknowledging Japanese sovereignty over 
Mariana, Caroline and other islands lost by Germany 
and given to Japan by the Versailles Peace Treaty under 
League mandate. Thus German pride is spared the need 


of officially surrendering specified territories aud Germany’: 


claim to lost colonies in Africa remains unchanged. 
“The dividing line mentioned passes through the four 
seas known as Java, Sunda, Banda and Arafura, leaving 
Dutch Borneo and Celebes within the Japanese sphere 
of influence and linking up with the Philippines, Sumatra 
and Java constitute the plums in the German area on the 
Indian Ocean side of the dividing line, although the in- 
formation available is to the effect that the rights of the 
Japanese textile trade will be preserved even there. 
“From the viewpoint of British interests this arrange- 
ment, which incidentally is reminiscent of the pre-war 
Anglo-German treaty for the partition of Portuguese 
colonies, constitutes a serious menace, especially as any- 
thing contributing to Japanese penetration in Dutch 
Borneo is considered a ménace to the imperial hase at 
Singapore, which relies for its protection on the existence 
upon its right flank of submarine bases in British 
Sandakan Bay, North Borneo.” : ` 


Arra Coverep in Rerortep Secrer Pact . 


Germany and Japan are understood to have agreed 
on a division of the Dutch East Indies—the boundaries 
of which are shown by the broken line—into spheres ol 
influence. The heavy black line traces the divide’ said 
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to have been fixed. Germany’s sphere would be the area 
on the south or Indian.Ocean side of the line and Japan’s 
would be the area on the north or Pacific side. Other 
islands in this region are reported to be involved in the 
agreement. ` 


MENACE TO COMMUNICATIONS SEEN 


“ A true prospect of strengthening the German position 
in Java and Sumatra, virtually in the rear of the Singapore 
position and on the main lines of communication between 
the great fortress and British bases in the Indian Ocean, 
is decidedly unpleasing. 

“Tt is well known in London that Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
German Economics Minister, has prepared a comprehensive 
scheme of German penetration in the great islands of 
the Dutch East Indies. Taking advantage of the existence 
in the Netherlands of a large amount of German capital 
‘that is apprehensive of a return to Berlin, Dr. Schacht 
has encouraged the creation of a number of German- 
owned companies under Netherland laws with the object 
of developing ‘exports to Germany of Javanese and 
Sumatran raw materials, which otherwise would have to 
be obtained through London and New York. 

“There is also a deliberate policy of creating German 
settlements on plantations, and an increasing number of 
Germans are residing in Batavia and other large towns. 
Again, there is a special German organization for further- 
ing Nazi propaganda among the Hollanders in the East 
Indies by instilling Hitlerite ideas and preparing the 
ground for political co-operation between Germans and 
Hollanders. - 

“Thus the German-Japanese agreement, carefully 
announced in Berlin and Tokyo as without anti-British 
bias, becomes intensely suspect in political circles in 
London, which have discovered a point directed against 
this* country and the British Empire. The fact that 
German renunciation of all claims to territory on the 
Pacific side of the dividing line mentioned seems to rule 
out a demand for the return of New Guinea, now held 
by Australia, fails to satisfy Britain. The aim of British 
diplomacy now will be to probe the situation to the bottom 
so that no aspect of German-Japanese co-operation 
remains hidden.” 


VII 


~ The immediate consequence of the announce- 
ment of the German-Japanese pact is that 
Great Britain has definitely declared that she 


( 
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will stand by France and Belgium: in: case: of am 
attack by any other Power.. France has also: 
declared that she will support Great Britain in: 
ease she is attacked by any Power. Therefore- 
in Europe a new solidarity of Powers—Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Russia: and’ the Little: 
Entente group of Powers—has: arisen against 
Germany and her possible allies, Italy and! 
Japan. There is little doubt now that Italy is- 
going to be associated at least for the time- 
being with the German-Japanese Alliance; this: 
is evident from the fact that a new Italo-Japanese- 
treaty has been signed by which Japan has: 
agreed to acknowledge Italian sovereignty over 
Ethiopia and Italy in turn has agreed to honour- 
Japanese interests in that country. It is also- 
agreed that Italy will recognize the special 
status of Manchukuo. This means that the- 
international diplomatic world is sharply divided’ 
into two camps: (1) Anglo-French-Russian. 
group of Powers aided by their allies and (2) 
German-Japanese-Italian group of powers: 
supported by their allies. This sharp division of 
powers is generally regarded as the antt-Fascist 
bloc of powers (the first group) facing the Fascist 
group (the second group). I do not think this 
interpretation of grouping of Powers, due to- 
difference of political ideology, is correct: 
because the division has been brought about by 
the conflicting political and economic interests: 
of the groups. In fact, the division has been 
caused by the fact that the second group of, 
Powers—German-Japanese-Italian grou p—is- 
seeking expansion at the cost of the first group. 
It is therefore a struggle between “ have-not’” 
States against those States which are great. 
Empires—the British Empire, the French 
Empire and the Soviet Russian Empire which- 
regards Mongolia and part of China as her 
spheres of influence. It is not impossible that 
such a sharp division and grouping of Powers: 
may become a factor in bringing about the 
next world war. If a world war breaks out 
in the near future it will be something like what 
happened in 1914 when the Triple Entente of 
Great Britain, France and Russia, supported by 
other Powers faced the Triple Alliance Group 
f Powers (minus Italy). 


“VIII 

What will be the outcome of such a conflict?” 
None can play the part of a prophet to answer- 
this question dogmatically. However, if the 
Anglo-French-Russian Group of Powers þe- 
supported by the United States, China, all parts: 
of the British Empire and France’s present allies,. 
then their combined man-power, industrial and 
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New Fronts forming in Europe and Asia 
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From Lisbon to Tokyo lines are being drawn. The upper map shows the alignment of European powers; 
the lower illustrates the vast sweep of alliances formed against communism 


` 


economic power and financial resources will be 
much superior to those of Germany, Japan and 
Italy. Although it may be suggested that mili- 
‘tary efficiency of Germany, Japan and Italy may 
tbe superior to their would-be opponents, yet it 


is not probable that under ordinary circums: 
ances, they would be able to defeat such 
powerful combination. 

In case a conflict between these two grout 
of Powers occur, then it is certain that Japa 


THE GERMAN-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


and Russia will have to pay very heavily. 
Germany will in all probability not attack 
France and Belgium, because such an act may 
at once bring Great Britain into the war against 
Germany.. Germany will possibly attack 
Czechoslovakia, an ally of both France and 
Russia, which Powers may come to the aid of 
their ally and declare war against Germany. 
In that case Japan may attack Russia in the 
Far East. If Italy decide to help Germany 
militarily against Russia and France, it is con- 
celvable that the Italian army would be 
mobilized .on the Italo-French frontier and 
this act will help Germany tremendously. 
In case Great Britain decide to aid France 





















































Italians would do their best in creating difficult 
situation for Britain in the Mediterranean, in 
Asia Minor as well as Egypt. Of course, the 
Italo-German activities would be directed 
towards bringing about an Arab revolt, as the 
British did bring about an Arab revolt against 
Turkey in 1915-16. In fact, German-Italian- 
Japanese authorities would welcome a revolt in 
India as well. The British authorities would 
try to counteract Italian and German pressure 
by trying to blockade Germany in the region 
of the North Sea and to-bottle up Italy in the 
Mediterranean, by placing powerful British fleet 
at the Atlantic entrance of the Mediterranean 
and also another fleet near Aden. The British 
will’have to face the Japanese in the Pacific, 
with their fleet, centred in the Singapore naval 
base. However, i in the theatre of the war in the 
Far East, Japan will possibly have the most 
difficult situation. She will have to face Soviet 
Russia which has, according to the statement of 
the Soviet Vice-Minister of War, about 1,000 
war-planes, 1,000 tanks and 500,000 soldiers in 
Siberia and no less than 50 submarines in 
Viadivostok. Japan will have .to fight this 
formidable force. Furthermore, it is the opinion 
of many well-informed persons that there is a 
secret treaty between Russia and China to the 
effect that m case of a war between Japan and 
Russia, China would come to the aid of the 
latter. Japan will have to take steps so that 
a powerful Chinese army may not attack her 
forces from the back, while Russia would attack 
her at the front. Furthermore, Japan must be 
prepared for any action of the British navy and 
the support .of the British and Indian forces 
which are in India and which may come to the 
aid of China against Japan. Lastly, Japan may 
nd that the United States may decide to stand 
by Russia, China and Britain against Japan. 
To be sure in such an eventuality Japan would 


against an Italo-German attack, then- 
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not find any effective aid from: Germany or Italy,. 
who would be occupied in their own battles in: 
Europe, Africa and in Asia. Minor.. 

From the stand-point of the above- 
mentioned possible developments in world: 
politics and war, the recent Japanese-Chinese 
hostilities in North China may be regarded as 
a phase of the future Russo-Japanese War, which 
may be a part of the coming world war. Japam 
is determined to check any possibility of a. 
Russo-Chinese military combination, as she is. 
anxious to defend herself against any possible- 
naval combination of Great Britain and the 
United States. Therefore the developments in: 
the Far East will have very far-reaching con- 
sequences in Europe. If a Russo-Japanese 
understanding can be brought about which would: 
insure peace in the Far East, then there will 
be less possibility of a war in Europe. 

In the next world war, Britain will have 
to use Indian forces both in the Near East and 
Africa as well as in the-Far' East against Japan. 
If Russia be seriously pressed: by. Germany and 


_dapan, then Britain will be forced to- place a 


million or two Indian soldiers in the Far East 
to check or defeat Japan. Therefore the role 
of India in the next world war would 
be of far greater significance than it was 
in the world war of 1914-18, when 
both Japan and Italy were fighting on the 
side of Britain. It may be safely asserted that 
af Britain fail to use the full support of India, 
owing to some unforeseen reasons, and thus fait 
to support China and Russia against Japan, it. 
is quite conceivable that Japan would be able to 
hold her own against Soviet Russia and China 
in the battle-field. Similarly if the American 
navy does not come to the support of Britain in 
the Pacific, it will not be possible for the com- 
bined naval forces of Britain and Russia to 
destroy the Japanese fleet. Lastly, if America 
refuse to extend full economic and financial 
support to the Anglo-French-Russian group, 
against German-Japanese-Italian group, then 
the former group may not find it so easy to 
vanquish the latter. Therefore much will 
depend upon the attitude of the Government of 
the United States, whose friendship is being 
sought by the British Empire, France, Russia. 
as well as other nations: who may become 
involved in the coming world war. We even 


‘find that Britain, Russia, Japan and China are 


engaged in buying American planes‘ in the 
preparation for the next war. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that there is 
every reason to think that another world war 
is approaching; and at the present moment the 


ay 
> 
Alignment äs T EE E R group vs. 
-Gernian-Japanese-Italian group. But the line- 
up may. be changed—Great Britain may buy up 
- Ttaly and Germany: through certain conces- 
sions. But it seems somewhat certain that Soviet 
-Russia will refuse to make adequate concession 
to Japan; arid therefore there may be a Russo- 
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Japanese War which may lead to a world Wwe 
India and the United States“‘will indirectly | 

well as directly play very” Penant aries 

the coming conflict. - 


New York City, 
December 5, 1936 





POEMS 


BY RABINDRANATH: TAGORE” 


MORNING 


In Thy name T ope my eyes. 
Upon the holy morn today; 
‘In Thy name’doth all my heart 
Its hundred petals open lay.; 
‘In Thy name the touch of dark 
Is stredk’d with lines of golden fire’;- ` 
‘In Thy name now bursts the light 
‘Like music from the Morning’ S dyre ; 
‘In Thy name the eastern gate © ` 
Its mighty portals doth unfold ; 
“In Thy name-eomes forth the sun 
Brow-bound with newly-burnish’d gold; 
“In Thy name the sea of life — 
With play-of ripples wakes anew ; 
in Thy name, lo, all the world . “ 
Deck’d in ‘beauty comes-to view. ’ 





i TIRE Sieur LAMP 
Softly—softly—softiy. plow, 


` O night-wind, O restless wind : 


Hark, the thrilling note. of midnight ! p 
Hush, O wind, go: soft: and slow; 
‘L the Night’ ‘Lamp, for thy sake - 
“Tn fear and trembling keep awake : 
Tell thy secret in mine ear —> > 
But hush, O wind, speak it low. 
News from far-off woods in spring 
Unto my room-corner bring ; 
I too have a word to send- 
` To the stars at darkness’ end : 
Take it i in thine ear, O, wind, 
Take it softly ere you go. 


oe. 
vo 


(Prenat byt Talt Mohan p Chatterjee) 
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THE BREAK-UP or THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


the currencies of all the advanced countries of 
the world were linked to one another and which 
promoted international trade and capital move- 
ments and stimulated economic progressV for 
nearly half a century prior to 1914 and again 
in the brief post-war period of 1925-31, was 
abandoned with the advent of the present world 
economic depression in’ 1930-31. Among the 
reasons that led to its abandonment were mal- 
distribution of gold reserves due to reparations 
and war-debts, policies of restrictionism and 
isolation which choked the channels of inter- 
national trade and finance, fall of prices un- 
accompanied by à corresponding fall in costs, 
causing an obstinate depression and an un- 
precedented growth in the volume of unemploy- 
ment, and all of these together bringing about 
a great reduction in national income and in 
ublic revenues and expenditure.\The inter- 
ational gold standard was like a gigantic 
enterprise, of which the success depended largely 
n steady and intelligent co-operation among 
he major nations in trade, finance and political 
elations, and it was but natural that isolation 
nd separatism in these other fields would 
rove utterly incompatible with co-operation 
und mutualism- in the. sphere of currency and 
xchange. a 


But, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
he abnormal conditions of the post-war period 
lone were responsible for the break-up of the 
international gold standard. Even before the 
ar there:had been sometimes felt a certain 
compatibility between an automatic gold 
tandard and stability of domestic economic 
quilibrium. But this became more serious and 
ronounced.in the post-war period. Thus, for 
stance, if a foreign country raised or lowered 
e rate of discount relatively to the domestic 
ate, efflux or influx of gold would take place 
nd thereby disturb the state of domestic mone- 
ry and credit situation and ultimately affect 
roduction and employment. A country might 
e living quite happily in a state of perfect 
uilibrium in respect of production, investment, 
ae and prices and employment by appro- 
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priate domestic credit policy operated through 


Tue International Gold Standard, under which¥ Suitable movement in the discount rate, ‘if it 


was not subjected to constant pulls and strains 
due to external monetary and credit conditions. 
But, if some other major nation raised its dis- 
count rate, dhen gold would flow out of the first 
country, its volume of cash and credit circula- 
tion would be contracted and this would dis- 
‘courage domestic production and investment, 
create unemployment and thus set up a series 
of strains in-its economic system till ultimately 
through adjustments and sufferings a new equili- 
brium was, reached, only to be faced with a 
fresh risk of disturbance ‘due to a similar or an 
opposite course of action on the part of the 
foreign nation. The danger of such disturb- 
ance to the internal economic equilibrium was 
specially great for countries like Great Britain. 
which had become. international bankers. 
Foreign money flowed into and out of them due 
to countless reasons such as movements in inter- 
national discount rates, political and currency 
disturbances, wars and rumours of wars, and 
also varying opportunities for safe and liquid 
investments. The consequence was that the 
currency and credit situations and the state of 
domestic investment, production and employ- 
ment in these countries were governed at least 
as much by these fluctuating foreign influences 
as by deliberate domestic control. In the pre- 
war period such disturbances, though not al- 
together absent, were neither serious nor pro- 
longed and frequent. Therefore, this dark side 
of the international gold standard did not attract 
much attention. A further important reason 
for the neglect of this aspect of the problem 
appears to be that the disadvantages were far 
outweighed by the advantages of rapidly grow- 
ing international trade promoted by increased 
production of gold, marvellous developments in 
transport and communication, absence of in- 
dustrialism in the greater part of the world, and 
exploitation of almost limitless virgin sreas in 
the new world. But, in the post-war period 
many of these favourable circumstances. dis- 
appeared due to the spread of industrialism, 
low output and sterilisation of gold, growth of 
economic nationalism generated by the senti- 
ments of political independence and self-deter- 
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mination, and destruction of capital on a 
tremendous. scale caused by the war. On the 
other hand, due to the growth of socialism and 
increase in the- political power of labour all over 
the world, stability of wages, employment and 
standard of living has become a matter of 
supreme importance from the point of view of 
domestic politics. And to ensure such stability 
in the conditions of employment, it is essential 
that the: government or the national monetary 


authorities should have complete ‘control over’: 


the monetary and credit policy undisturbed by 

foreign conditions. This increasing apprecia- 
- ‘tion of .the importance of.safe-guatding the 
stability ‘of domestic economic equilibrium from 
the countless influences of foreign monetary 
policies and tendencies may, therefore, be re; 
garded as the second important reason that has 
led. to the break-up of the’ international gold 


standard. . 
zs i i 7 Ze 
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_ NATIONAL AUTONOMY IN, CURRENCY 


Now, having broken the golden chain that 
had imposed a common discipline on them and 
had required all to move in step with one 
another, the majority of the great nations of 
the world (except France, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland which are still struggling hard to 
stick to the gold standard due to peculiar 


reasons into which we need not- enter here). 


assumed complete autonomy in matters of cur- 
rency and exchange, and each began to pursue 
. that policy which was considered appropriate 
to its peculiar situation both internally and 
externally. The principal objectives of this new 
national monetary policies appear to be, firstly, 
to raise and steady the internal price level so 
as’ to stimulate investment and employment, 
and secondly, to launch out on a policy’ depre- 
ciating and fluctuating exchange so asto counter 
the effects on the export trade of similar policies 
on the part of other nations. This brings us 


face to face with a new and highly interesting 


experiment in the field of international currency, 
which is likely to play an important réle in the 
future gold standard, if and when it is restored. 
This experiment is called exchange management. 
Its principal instrument is the Exchange Equali- 
zation Account, which was established in 
England in 1932 and in a few other countries 
later on. Let us see what this Account i is and 
what it is about. 

The Exchange Equalization . ‘Ketount of 
England is a branch of the British Treasury, 
to which has been assigned by. Pee tamente a 
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a 


predétermined maximum amount of Brit 
Treasury Bills. The amount was origina 
£150 millions as fixed in 1932 but im the n 
succeeding year it was raised to £350 millio 
Now, whenever any foreigners are transferr 
thèit funds to London for deposit there, tł 
sell the foreign currency *(dollars or francs) £ 
:buy sterling and the result is that the exchA 
rate of sterling goes up and that of the fore 
‘currency in quéstion goes down. This gives 
advantage to the foreign country and create: 
disadvantage for England so. far as the exp 
trade is concerned. To counter this, - 


British Exchange Equalization Account sells 


corresponding amount-of Treasury Bills in: 
London money market, secures sterling and la 
on sells the sterling and buys the foreign ¢ 
rency. The result of this action on the p 
“of the- Account is to raise the exchange fale 
the foreign currency and “lower. that of - 
sterling. In this way, the upward tendency 
the sterling brought about bythe action of - 
foreigners is completely counteracted and - 
disturbance in.the sterling exchange that v 
‘about to take place due to the influx of fore 
funds is held in check.. For this reason, ` 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Nev 
Chamberlain, has never lost an opportunity 
declaring that the sole purpose of the Brit 
Exchange Equalization Account -has been 
smooth out the fluctuations of exchange ¢ 
never to depreciate the sterling exchange so as 
gain for Britain an-undue advantage in the exp 
trade.. But it is obvious that the phrase “ amg 
ing out the fluctuations of foreign-exchange ” 
highly elastic phrase and may mean eal 
more than one thing. Moreover, the operatic 
of the British Account have been so far ı 
veloped in complete. mystery. Nobody knc 
when the Account is selling sterling and buy. 
foreign currency and how much of the one 
being bought and how much-of-the other sc 
It is quite -possible that the Account is sell 
more of sterling or buying more. of the fore 
currency than is required to counter the act 
of ‘thé foreigner in a reverse direction, and. 
that case there would be a deliberate policy 
sterling . depreciation. - Consequently, both ` 
United States and. France have often accu: 
England of deliberate. attack on their current 
through depreciation of sterling. From an 1 
biassed account of the operation of the Brit 
system recently published by a British econo 
(N. F. Hall), it appears that the British Acco 
has-been operated sometimes to check unc 
fluctuations as claimed by Mr. Chamberle 
but- also that sometimes it has been manag 


-~ 
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ith a view to` depreciate the sterling aian 
step wit. the dollar exchange, specially after 
ie U SAC left gold in the spring of- 1933, 


‘ot muh is known about the system of’ ex-, 


lange management followed in other countries 


lea of the new mechanism that has been seti 


p in the field of currency and exchan 
ulation. 

But the Exchange Equalization Account 
as served another important purpose, too, 
hich may remain as a permanent feature -of 
iternational currency such as it is or likely to 
ecome. As we have seen, the Account buys 
p and thus absorbs or sucks away, as it were, 
ll the foreign funds (gold) that comes for in- 
sstment in the money market, generally for a 
10rb period. Again, when the foreigners want 
> withdraw their funds, the Account sells 
eign currency, obtains sterling and buys back 
1e Treasury Bills¥ Thus it comes about through 
le operations -of the Exchange Equalization 
ecount that the inflow or the outflow of foreign 
mds is not allowed to influence the volume of 
omestic credit as used to be the case with the 
utomatic gold standard. Under that standard, 
henever foreign funds (gold) came in, the cur- 
mey and banking reserves of the country in- 
‘eased and consequently there was a period of 
asy money accompanied by rising prices, pro- 
uction and employment. When the reverse 
ung happened, there was a state of dear 
ioney, falling prices, production and employ- 
ent. Now, what the Exchange: Equalization 
ecount does is to buy off this foreign funds 
hen they come and to sell them off when they 
ave. In this way these movements of foreign 
inds are not allowed to influence the domestic 
irency and credit situation. The Account 
‘gregates the foreign funds from the regular 
mestie money market, which is regulated. in 
scordance with predetermined domestic policy 
ad not allowed to be adversely or. favourably 
fected by the movement of foreign funds. 

Thus it is clear that the new exchange 
‘anagement technique has been an instrument 
w securing what is now known as domestic 
itonomy in currency. A supplementary 
thod serving somewhat the same purpose is 
» allow the gold points-to become much wider 
ian was the case in the regime of the automatic 
ald standard. Under that system, the currency 
ithorities were legally bound to buy and sell 
ald.at approximate fixed prices, so that when 
e foreign exchanges reached these points and 
ent beyond, gold would flow in or out as a 
piter of course and consequently influence the 
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N 
state of domestic money market” But, under 
the new managed system, the currency authori- 
ties are not so bound to buy and sell gold at 
xed prices in terms of national currency, so 


“that the foreign exchanges may be allowed to 
ut the British system gives us a fairly | 


go up or down to a considerable extent without 
creating an influx or efflux of gold. This also 
adds to the power of the monetary authorities 
to safé-guard the domestic money market from 
the influences of the foreign exchanges. Another 
technical device that is being gradually pressed 
into service for the same end is for the Central 
Bank to buy and sell forward exchange by 
means of which it is possible to maintain 
differential rates for the domestic money market 
and for foreign lending and thus to make the 
conditions of domestic equilibrium compatible 
with those of external equilibrium. This in- 
volves some amount of exchange speculation 
and therefore the Central Banks still fight some- 
what shy of following this method to the limit. 
But, Mr. Keynes insists that if the Central 
Bank buys and sells foreign currency on forward 
account at appropriate premium or discount in 
relation to the spot or current rate, then the 
rates of interest for foreign borrowing or lend- 
ing can be kept at any point that may be 
decided on without affecting the domestic credit 
conditions in the least degree. It is, therefore, 
likely that this device also will be exploited 
more and more in the future in order to safe- 
guard. the autonomy of- national currency 
management. 

Now, having in the manner explained above 
secured the autonomy of currency and exchange 
management, all the off-gold or free-currency 
countries inaugurated a policy of cheap money 
(ie. low rate of interest) and thereby en- 
couraged domestic investments, both publie and 
private. This policy succeeded completely in 
preventing a further fall of prices. But it also 
raised prices to a certain extent. This in- 
creased the profits of business and encouraged 
production and thereby stimulated employment. 
In July last, for instance, the figure of unem- 
ployment in Great Britain, for the first time in 
five years, sank below the inflexible two-million 
line. Similar improvements have also taken 
place in other free-currency countries like the 
U. S. A. The gold-bloc countries, on the other 
hand, being debarred from currency deprecia- 
tion because of their adherence to the rigid gold- 
standard, have so far pursued a steady policy 
of currency deflation and price reduction in order 
to neutralise the effects of the depreciating 
exchanges of the free-currency countries. But, 
deflation and price reduction have brought about 
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& progressive decline i in production and employ-, 
ment and a serious shrinkage in public revenues. 
And the governments concerned, faced with 
heavy budgetary deficits, have been compelled: 
to effect drastic retrenchment and to increase the ` 
pressure of taxation. Belgium alone among the 
gold-bloc countries resolved the difficulty of the 
situation by straightaway reducing the gold 
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be Poihi about EEN on an basis of stabili 
international currency and exchanges, such 
had been the case before. 

Here, then, comes the dilemma of wc 
“gurrency : If the nations continue to pursue 
path of autonomy of internal or national mana 
ment, a few industries dependent on the dome 
inarket only will’ recover and thereby red 


value of-her currency to the extent of 25“p.c. in “mnemployment to a certain extent. But, suc 


March last under the leadership of her Prime 
‘Minister Monsieur Van Zeeland. In this 
Belgium only followed the example set by 
England in 1931-32 and by-the U. S. A. in 1933. 
But France, chief and leader among the gold- 
bloc countries, has so far consistently refused to 
seek her escape out of the crisis through devalua- 
tion (i.e reduction in the gold value of the 
currency). This valiant struggle in defence of 
- the gold standard has, however, cost her much 
too heavily in terms of political discontent and 
frequent fall of the government. 


Til 


Toe DILEMMA 

But, these rival policies of deflation and 
depreciation in currency management and econo- 
mic adjustments have produced serious repercus- 
sions in the field of international trade. In 
order to defend the national economic system 
against the attack of foregn nations’ currency 
depreciation or price reduction, every country 
has erected strong and effective barricades in the 
shape of trade restrictions, quotas, exchange 
control, and rationing of raw material imports. 
Consequently, both the volume and. value of 
every nation’s imports and exports have sunk to 
low levels. Thus, according to the Review of 
World Trade for 1934 by the League of Nations, 
the volume of world trade in 1934 was only 78 
p.c. of what it had been in 1929, while the corres- 
ponding value in terms of gold was only 34 p.e. 
and in terms of sterling 55 p.c. This shrinkage 
in the volume of world trade, of course, means 
that the great export industries of the world, viz., 
steel, coal, engineering, shipping, textile; farm- 
ing, ete., still remain in an exceedingly depressed 
state. This involves a correspondingly heavy 
volume of unemployment and persistence of 
economic instability. Therefore, although some 
measure of recovery has been achieved in the 
free-currency countries through the policy of 
cheap money in the domestic market, large parts 
of the economic system dependent on the flow of 
export trade still lie low in the trough of depres- 
sion. Consequently, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that all-round economic recovery cannot 


policy, as seen by the experience of the last 1 

years, produces repercussions in foreign count 
and the export trade suffers gravely in c 
sequence. Now, it has so happened that 

‘present economic ‘structure of every .country 

been largely determined by the export trac 
The prosperity of every country was built on < 
through them. Their revival requires as a c 
dition precedent that there should be stabi! 
of international currency and exchange unde 
more or less rigid gold standard. But, if sue 
standard is re-adopted, each nation must, firs! 
all, give up the autonomy of domestic mana 
‘ment. At the same time, there- will be 
guarantee that the mere re-adoption of the 
ternational gold standard will automatic: 
revive the export trade; such a standard is o 
one of the conditions. There are other v. 


‘conditions, too, which must be satisfied befor 


recovery can be ensured. These conditic 
briefly, aré a reasonable settlement: of the 
paration and war-debts problem, internatio 
lending on a large scale, the adoption of a defir 
policy of all-round disarmament, and abolitior 
abnormal trade barriers. But, who can guarar 


-that these conditions will be fulfilled in- 


present state of international politics? <A 
unless they are satisfied, there can be no ret 
to the gold standard nor any revival of 
export trade. Hence the dilemma: To stick 
domestic autonomy or to return. to the w 
national regime? 

In search of a way out, a few leading ec eco 
mists of the world, notably Sir Arthur Sa 
(vide the London Economist of July 6 and 
1935) and group of English, Belgian, French : 
Swedish economists including Messrs. Key 
Henderson and Ohlin, assembled in Antwerp 
July last (vide the Economist, July 20, 192 
have suggested a sort of compromise, whick 
designed to facilitate the passage from the st 
of national autonomy to that of internatio 
co-operation and discipline without much str: 
The essence of the plan is that, while dome: 
‘autonomy will be retained for the present, th 
should be an attempt to fix and stabilise 
rate of exchange for short periods only in or 
to try out how far.a particular rate of excha 
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may be compatible with the requirements of 
domestic and international equilibrium from the 
point of view of each individual nation. If it 
is found in the course of a short period that the 
rate of exchange chosen is proving too high or 
too low for a particular nation, that nation must 
have the freedom to adopt another rate of 
exchange lower or higher than the previous one 
and try out the new rate for a further short 
period. But, it is not suggested that the rate 
adopted after a few initial trials will remain in 
force for all time to come, as was the case under 
the old gold standard. On the contrary, it is 
held that the nation concerned must always 
retain the freedom to vary the rate, if such an 
alteration is required in the interest of nationa 
economic stability and progress. g 

But, it appears to us that the compromise 
plan suggested by these distinguished economists 
does not solve the real difficulty. For, after the 
rates of exchange for all currencies have been 
once fixed and stabilized through a process of 


trial and error, who is to say whether any parti- .. 


cular country desiring to alter that rate in so far 
as its own currency is concerned is doing so 
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merely for the protection of its -own economic 


“interest and not for injuring that of other 


nations? There is no impartial international 
authority or third party who can arbitrate in 
such matters in case of dispute between any two 
or more nations. It has been suggested that 
disputes about the appropriate rate should be 
referred to a sort.of consultative committee of 
Central Banks of the principal countries of the 
world. But, Central Banks are not quite such 
free agents as they are supposed to be. For, 
in a vital matter like the rate of exchange, each 


. Central Bank is bound to be led by the décision 


of each government as to what would be an 
appropriate rate, and since each government, 
guided entirely by what it considers to be the 
national economic interest, is certain to take a 
view of the matter which is far different from 
and even antagonistic to the view taken by the 
other party to the dispute, it seems clear to us 
that the solution that has been offered by the 
economists is no solution at all. Perhaps it is 
one of those cases where we cannot make the 
S of both worlds but must choose either this 
or that. i 
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By 


Tux fighting of crime is a task that greatly con- 
cerns all organized States. The path covered in 
the matter and the limitations of results of the 
States that have long been in existence are 
largely determined by the social attitude of the 
States in question. In this matter also hence, 
as in many others, the Soviet Union based on 
ideas fundamentally different .from those of 
others, has to reveal much of significance. The 
approach to and achievements of Soviet Union 
on this issue of international importance are 
worthy of attention and have been receiving 
newly gaining thought abroad, among not only 
individuals specially concerned with the issue 
of combating crime, but wider circles, the 
problem of crime and the fighting of it being one 
closely concerning -society as a whole. Much 
information on these points, that is, Soviet 
Union’s attitude and achievements, is supplied in 
the book Soviet Russia Fights Crime (Routledge: 
London. 10s. 6d.), newly translated from the 
German, Sowjetrussland kaempfit gegen das 
Verbrechen by Lenka von Koerber (Rowohlt 


N.. 


Verlag: Berlin|Prag. 5 Marks) on which this 
review is based. 


kad * * % + 


The writer, a German woman, not a member 
of the Communist Party as she records, and as 
the “ von ” in her name implies belonging to the 
nobility, gives in easy and direct language the 
account of her visits to prisons for criminals all 
over the Union. The book, however, is not the 
production of a casual tourist taking to “ looking 
into” prisons from a sense of adventure or 
amusement. The approach to the work, as one 
is told in the introduction, and as the following 
chapters ably substantiate, is made with student’s 


‘and reformer’s passion for learning and making 


known outside, developments relating to an 
important and universal issue. Lenka von. 
Koerber has also much competence for this task, 
having worked voluntarily for eight years in 
German prison reformatories. She is 
particularly in a position to compare and con- 
trast. These factors enhance the value of the 
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book and make it one of importance anid signi- 
ficance to politicians and students. 
* 


# H 


The attitude of Soviet administration to 
prisoners is determined by two basic factors : 
adoption of the view that crime is a product of 
social conditions, and adherence to the interests 
of the social character of the Soviet State. 
Prisoners are not looked upon or treated as 
essentially- evil mattér or waste material: The 
purpose is not. to let them roll away a number 
of years through a house of confinement and 
leave them out.at the end with the same mental 
content as they had when they arrived, the same 
attitude to society, with no new prospects put 
before them, and physically depressed. . The 
Soviet State, underlines von Koerber, looks upon 
the” prisoner, charged for robbery, ’prigandage, 
offence against body, or deception, from the 
stand-point of the influence of social environ- 
ments and circumstances of the prisoner, and 
takes into consideration the mental attitude con- 
ditioned by these and his outlook. under their 
effects on society. The purpose is to bring about 
a healthy outlook on society consistent with the 


& = 


interests of the working class State, to give him 


a new mental content, and qualify him for a 
position of use and value in the Soviet State. 
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is rarely less than one year, as it is considered 
that the conversion necessary to a life of. use 
and stability cannot be brought about: in a 


shorter period; and the maximum period is ‘ten - 


years. Life imprisonments are. unknown. 
Punishment is generally more severe in the cases 
of persons whose training warrants expectations 
of better conduct from them. It is particularly 
severe when 4 member of the Party has to 
account for a crime. The maximum period of 
punishment can be reduced considerably. “This 
depends greatly on the prisoner himself. On his 
diligence and making clear his competence to-be 
a useful and responsible Soviet citizen, -the 
sentence gets shortened. Sentences may thus be 
reduced by half and even more. Upon a prisoner «< 
leaving his place of confinement there is no 
stigma attached to himi. His past, in other 
words, is no bar to his future. He can work 
himself to important positions. Lenka von 
Koerber tells that in several of the prisons and 
reformatories that she visited, she found as high 
ee also persons who had themselves served 
erms 


‘ 
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e the Soviet Unior 
© Workers’ State -tc 
ated, is different from 
ee. "There is. greatel 
“the cultural side anc 
prisons have a school- 
“a:teading-roem, “professiona; 
courses, chess-roomt, Hygiene and theatre 
circles attached to thei ;.’ Tiliterates are taugh! 
to'read and write.: Card-playing and drinking 
are strictly prohibited.”*Chess on the other hanc 
is actively encouraged...Professional courses are 
atranged according to, the training already 
received and considerdtion-of the work a prisoner 
is expected to follow oh release. These factors 


crime and prisoner 
that of prisoners els 


on-civic consciousness 
room, a club-room’ 





-also influence and détérmine the allotment ói 


prisons. In prisons -near about agricultura. 
collectives special attention is given in impart- 
ing training in agricultural work, in one néar € 
~centre of metal industry special attention or 
training in this line, and so en. Prisons have 
accordingly agricultural farms and industria 


. establishments and workshops connected witt 


them, where the prisoners have to work definite 
hours. Prisoners get, twenty to fifty per cen 
of the wages of free workers, from -which as : 
rule two-thirds are paid to them and the res 
carried over to account and paid on release 
There is no special dress for prisoners: Tnterna 
affairs as relating to discipline, theatre produc. 


: : ‘tion, reading room. affai 
The period of'imprisonment in Soviet Union...’ 8 TO aura E i chess OTN ATENH 


etc. are largely regulated “by a committee electéc 
by, the prisoners from among thertisel¥es. Every 
prison hag a “ Wall Paper ” run by. the prisoners 
The tendéncy in the Soviet Union is to cut dowr 
the familiar type of closed’ prisons, and in éon 


formity to the Soviet attitude and aim, to havi 
-open “ Communal establishments ” 


` to serve: thi 
purpose. The number of” closed prisons, it i 
mentioned, has already dropped from 468 -t 
423. . Separate establishments for men anc 
women prisoners are also being done away with 
In Ukraine already there are sno% separát 
women’s. prisons. In prisons or “Communes 
where men and women prisoners are lodged the: 
are allowed to mix. No restriction is put evel 
on their deciding on marriage. relationship 
“ provided they are serious and do not prejudic 
discipline.” 
x % ~ O F * 
Lenka von Koerber explains i in considerab] 
detail the working of different “ Communes; 
some devoting special attention to the reforms 
tion of young derelicts and‘ others in the natur 
of industrial and agricultural colonies, where i 
the farms and factories or those under 
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going terms of punishment and free labourers 
work together. The problem of youthful 
derelicts following the years of war and. foreign 
interventions was an extremely serious and com- 
plicated one to Soviet’ administrators. At one 
time, in the year 1921, the number of these 
young vagabonds was estimated at 540,000. 
Lenka von Koerber tells of the able and success- 
ful method employed in- tackling this difficult 
problem, which is also excellently brought to 
light in the first Russian talkie “Back Into 
Life.” This she does in a separate chapter 
giving her impressions of a visit to “ Bolschewo,” 
one of the largest of the“ Communes ” for young 
eriminals and vagabonds. The aim pursued 
and in general the method employed here are 
the same aselsewhere. But in the case of youths 
and certain seasoned criminals—there is a 
special chapter dealing with a prison of seasoned 
or hard criminals—they call from the authorities 
considerable tact, patience, determination and 
concentration. Often, one is told, from among 
these possessing strong will, energy, initiative, 
and enthusiasm, but all ill-directed, by training 
and careful treatment, evolve specially useful 
citizens. In general, one is also informed, it 
takes more to bring about the desired change in 
women prisoners than men prisoners. 
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-© Soviet Union’s attitude to crime and 
prisoners stands out in relief against -other 
States, it-is explained, by its positive aim and 
constructive character. The attention given to 
prisoners and the care taken of them in Soviet 
Union lead cynics and confirmed opponents of 


‘the Soviet system and the naive to ask whether 


people will not by choice seek admission in 
prisons. Lenka von Koerber answers that the 
question has little to do with attention and care 
of prisoners, but evidences a false estimation of 
value attached to liberty, and that prison life in 
Soviet Union imposes restriction on liberty in 
addition to those voluntarily imposed under a 
correct and social attitude to liberty is not denied. 
Soviet prisons are neither torture-halls nor time- 
killing barracks nor houses of entertainment. 
They are shown as educational centres of a 
particular type with special methods but pursu- 
ing an ultimate aim common to all educational 


‘institutions in the Soviet Union. 


For fuller details, readers would do well to 
turn to von Koerber’s interesting and informa- 
tive book referred to above. 


PRAGUE 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
= ~ . .By TARAKNATH DAS 


Some time ago the Indian Legislative Assembly 
raised the question of -appointing Indian 
consuls in various countries but the question was 
put aside with the answer that Indian Foreign 
Affairs are solely under the control of the 
Viceroy and therefore the Assembly had no 
right to discuss the proposition. (I am giving 
the substance of the discussion). As things 
stand today the Indian constitution does not 
give the Indian people any right of forming any 
decision regarding India’s Foreign Affairs. But 
Indian authorities and Indian statesmen will be 
interested to know that within a short time the 
Australian Government will establish its legation 
in Washington where already Canadian and 
Irish Ministers function independently of the 
itish Embassy’s control or direction. 
- ` Time will come when India will enjoy at 
least the same rights as the Irish Free State, 
rd 


Canada and other British dominions; in the 
meantime, Indian political leaders should con- 
sider what can be done to establish closer 
international contact with the United States of 


‘America, which is one of the principal customers 


of India. 

(1) First of all, steps should be taken to 
improve trade relations between India and the 
United States. There is already an American 
Trade Commissioner in India and India should 
appoint a Trade Commissioner for U. S. A., who 
must be an Indian business leader with breadth 
of vision and experience. ; 

(2) At the present time trade balance 
between U. 5. A. and India is in favor of the 
latter; and it is my opinion that Indo-American 
trade can be vastly improved through a 
Reciprocal Trade Treaty between U. 8. A. and 
India, on the same lines as the existing 





. Reciprocal Trade Treaty between U. 8. A. and 


Canada. In this connection one- may point out 


that there are reciprocal trade treaties between 


U. S. A. and Siam ‘as well as -U..S. A. and 
Ethiopia. (Of course. with: the: Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia foreign. rélatiohs: of. this country 
will be controlled by Italy).: However, it may 
not be out of place to-point’ out-that the volume 
of trade between Siam and 'U. S. ‘A.-is less than 


1|5 of the trade between: U. S$. A. and India. | 


In this connection; one must point out that 
the Government of». "the. ‘United States has 
recently negotiated ‘several - reciprocal: trade 
treaties with various. European and. South 
American States. Ibis not“improbable that the 


Government of Great: Britain ‘will. try -to ‘con- 


elude a new trade treaty with:U. S. A. ih-which 


w 


the principle of reciprocity will -be the: corner- 


stone for negotiations,” 3 
. It is vital and imperative for India that she 
should protect her own‘commercial interests by 


‘concluding a reciproéal- trade. treaty with the . 


United States. Initiative ‘for negotiations of 
such a treaty should come - from: a thie Legislalive 
Assembly of India. . | -. 

(3). Indian mierchante: in i 20, S. A. are 
«Working: under certain: disadvantages. Indian. 
residents in U. S. A., owing to-anti-alien land- 


Flaws, of various states (in U. S- A.) :and-also 
“Because of the discriminatory Immigration Law 
yare deprived of certain’ „tights which American 
“business men and residents enjoy in Éndia. 


. with the United States- ‘to-remove the existing- 


On the fundamental principle of reciprocity 
the Indian Government: should open negotiations 


_ restrictions imposed upon ‘Indians in U.S A? 


It is needless to say that U: S. A: has perfect 


right to enact laws to meet hér-national require- - 


ments; but on the principle of reciprocity India 


in the U.S. A 


can legitimately demand: equitable ‘adjustment 
of the existing grievancés | of. Indians | in the ~ 
U. and particularly in matters - of 
Immigration restriction’ as ‘well: as: holding land. 

On the ques of holding’ land -by Indians, 
„it may be pointed out that many 
Indians who invested. large” sums in: purchasing 


land in some of the states:in U; S.A. were forced . 
If the 


to sell their property ab. a bra loss.: 





-public, 


i Commissioner: ‘for U. 
‘Indian: 


“Treaty between U:'S:: A 
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Japanese Government would have adopted ar 
„such policy against British subjects (particular. 


white men) then the British Government wou 


have demanded ‘compensation ‘for the loss of the 
citizens. . But’ as:the loss: was:borne by Indiar 
no effective | measure was adopted by the Britis 
authorities: who -control India’s ‘foreign relation 

Without ‘going: into ‘further discussion < 
the subject, one may suggest that the India 
specially those -who’ ‘are interested i 
promoting ` Indo-American- Yélations, shou! 
agitate for these definite’ propositions : 

(1) Appointment ‘of :'an “Indian “Trad 
S. A. “who must be a 


(2) Negotitiss, joes Reciprocal Trad 
. and India. 
(3) Modification’ of U.S. Immigratio 


Laws so that bona fide Indian: ‘business men wi 


have the right to reside in U. S: A. without an 
‘time ‘limit for the period of: théir residence. 

: Lastly I wish to point out-that at the-preser 
time Indian State Railways maintain an office- 
Information Bureau—in New York. Mr. N. D 
Sen ‘is“the present. Resident Manager of thi 
office. He ‘seems to have created a very -goo 
impression among the American public an 
furthered the cause of Indo-American commerci 


-It.seems to me that he will soon leave for Indi: 
‘Tt is to be hoped that the Government of Indi 


would send a competent Indian (not a 
Englishman) to take the place of Mr. Sen. 
The time has come when in every’ Britis 
Embassy and- Legation there should be at leas 
one competent Indian : oficial: who will gai 
practical experience in the field of diplomati 


and: international relations, so that in time. ther 


will be a large number of trained Indians avai! 
able to take: charge of India’s foreign relation 
in-all- parts of the world. 

As. Indo-American relations are of vite 
importance for-the: future of India, I sincerel 
hopé that the Indian. political leaders will giv 


special: attention to this.. Se 


New Vor. ey ec MS . ° 
December 8, 1936. ae gt ae : 
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EXPLORATION OF BADRINATH HIMALAYA 
East Surrey’ s Remarkable Venture 
Pr GOVIND PRASAD NAUTIYAL 


! ts exquisite nei unsur- 
y, have been held in the highest 


d sanctity. by the Hindus from the 


eriod, The adventures of the Pandavas, 
they retired to the Himalayas and 
shed.in the eternal snows, are sung in the 
Mahabharata as well as in local folklore. Hindu 
mythology is full of the great. wars fought 
between: gods. and demons in these. mountains. 
The re 
i th these holy snows are intensely 
most. sacred rivers of India, 

e Jumna, flow. from the feet 

the Gods from these-holy and eternal snows. 


sticism, mythology and folklore 


5 a ihe getting oraa of ‘their kit. “Their 8 
and equipment were by no means elabora 


could’ have been vastly improved: upon. 
mentioned in order that it may be- 
that this was due to neither” ignora 
bravado on their‘ part, but to the 
financial means were very: li 

fortunate in being able to utilize s 

their service -kit which provide 


€ ne lavas were mostly inaceessibile. in S 


‘and aow soter. nak ; 


d deep glens were believed 
of gods, demons-and fairies 


L legends. and myths were invented 


“In magnificence, in 
average height; ‘and in the number of peaks, no 
cther  moitntainots tract surpasses Garhwal 


With auch mighty Himalayas, the: struggle 
be man continues apace. The: Badrinath range 


have for decades Consists a subject of pro- 
ted 


A , distinguished company of explorers a 
igators from. all parts of the globe. 

bf virgin peaks and glaciers. remains tier 
limbed and explored. 


Such is the country, which was, in subiron. 


laat explored by six members of ‘the East 


idley. 


and Hillier: ae remarkable ee was: that all 


Service Krr UTILISED 


For several..months before they 


left 
; khet, they were busy ith-their plans an 


@ and relia mucka 
American 


~ ropes. 


The members oist ‘of: corporals 
Viliams and Axford, and privates Bates, Wilde- 


ee 
ast Surrey. I 
"Standing: Hillier, ‘Axi d, 


were made into very. : 
whilst army- packs provided the hu 
Fro 


upply of et “aad some 

Ice picks, snow glasses an 
boots were -obtained: locally. T 

a hard problem to’solve, weight ha 
down to a minimum, the ordinary. 


‘tent was out of the question. _ They: go 


the. rages an dis using an old“ motor. 


at only two were used. Thi 





s. At no ‘time during a tri ic 
n weeks and in which they arched teady 


bs: 
> Foop 
§ régards food, in the words of Himalayan 
seology, they lived as much as possible ‘ on 
country.’ They had prepared and sampled 
al meals before leaving Ranikhet. One 
S6, Sutti, was a trial in more ways than 
and was unanimously rejected as a 
possibility but was found excellent as 
ttute for cement. Chapatties, a paste of 
and water, cooked as a pancake, met with 
avour. " Actually on their trip they 
: many Indian dishes, and most time 
ved both pleasing ‘and satisfactory. 
mewhat dubious as to the supplies 
ble en route, they increased their supplies 
d and also succeeded in obtaining two 
boxes of army biscuits which proved 
They also took with them a 
mah, who, they discovered, was quite 
ok but Peroni this not much of a hero, 


otal expenses of their seven weeks’ trip 
a little over a thousand rupees or 
Rs. 25 per head per week. When 
d that food, portage, initial outlay 
ment, in fact everything, is included, 
sa remarkably moderate one. 


OBJECT 

xpedition did not undertake an 
-of the great peaks on their first 
‘Himalayas.. Exploration rather 


- hundred miles, did they carry less than- 


above the villag 
f Mana i aswati valley lies Ghasto! 
a Bhotia halting place, and here diverging froi 
the main valley and lying parallel with tł 
Upper Alaknanda is the Arwa. 














*KEDARMATH 
3 : 
Badrinath is on the eastern side of tk 
range where every summer thousands of Hindi 
visit toiling through the heat of the sub-tropie: 
valleys of the foot-hills and braving through, : 
they near their goal, the intense cold of tt 
snows. To the devout the arduous journe 
counts for naught, for at Badrinath they fin 
their reward in gazing on the sacred image ¢ 
Vishnu in the temple, and purification from si 
by immersing their bodies in the icy waters «£ 
the sacred Alaknanda. 


JOURNEY Connick oe 
The expedition left Ranikhet on July 25 
Baijnath on motor and reached Gwald 


. same day, The next day they -desc 


through heavy monsoon mists to. the 


and rom the steep hills of the vall 
mountain streams, some of the la 


was-their aim. They decided to W 
Badrinath range in the region of | 
alley, and to attempt some of the. 
1¢ valley head. They -also decided Or 

the Saraswati valley to the source of | est 


he glaciers near the Mana Pass. 
he Badrinath- range is that part of the 
cho forms the watershed - “of the 





a 


e following account of their jo 


he h gher region is given by Mr. Ridley : 


Tue Saraswati VALLEY 
“Two miles from Badrinath and just above the 
illage of Mana, the Saraswati river enters a narrow 
£ ‘Tris nerve-racking experience to stand on the 
imge boulder that, wedged across the chasm, acts as 
midge and gaze down into the depths below. The 
hunderous roar of the water as it crashes with relentless 
orce against mighty boulders, the ascending clouds of 
pray that rise like pillows of steam from some devils 
auldron; leave little to the imagination of the consequences 
if one false. step. The march along the Saraswati valley 
i yery hard one; the path at times completely 
lisappeared amidst a wilderness of boulders, and we were 
to pick our way as best as we could. We were 
w above the tree line and the only cultivation about 
re clumps of juniper bushes and occasional grassy 
yatches:; Once we followed the track, now a narrow 
edge, along a precipitous side of the valley only to find 
mrselves facing an area composed of loose shingle and 
walders, the result of what appeared to be quite recent 
andfall. To cross it at any time would have been 
lifficult and dangerous, to attempt to do so with heavy 
oads, could only have had one result. We were forced 
6 retire, and make a wearysome climb above the broken 
rart. 
“Yq the late evening we reached the Bhotia halting 
lace known as Ghastoli which lies at the junction of the 
Saraswati. and Arwa rivers. Our elevation was now 


Tae Arwa VALLEY 

<= #The weather was now deteriorating and the heavy- 
den clouds threatened rain at any moment. At the 
trance to Ihe Arwa valley, the ground is very flat, and 
e found the going quite easy. 

- “We were about one mile in the valley when trouble 
egan. We came to a glacier torrent of considerable width, 
nd there did not seem much chance of fording its turbulent 
y waters, Climbing some distance of the moraine we 
vere on, we came to a place where rocky slab divided 
e stream into two. It was the only place where a 
ossible chance of getting across existed. 


With the Tibetans at Ghastoli 


Ne. were not, however, to cross without difficulty, 
by means of a rope tied round his waist and held 
“upstream to counteract the foree.of the current, 
ed to reach the rock. A life line was stretched 


to reach the opposite side. r d) 
rock and one more bundle of kit remain 


“passed across. The slippery surface caused Hill 


loose his footing, and in attempting to hold “hin 
also lost his balance, together they were thron f 
torrent below. They were brought up against a 
smooth rounded top boulders some thirty yards 
downstream. A rope quickly slung out enabled | 
them to the bank, Both were badly bruised a 
had a nasty gash across his knee. Bad as th 
we could not help but feel that we were fortun 
have got off so lightly. : 
“To add te our troubles, heavy rain began t 
and we were glad to pitch camp a few hund 
beyond the torrent. It had heen an exceedingly 
day but we had made only about a mile anda 
progress into the Arwa. The next day was wet. a 
and we decided to remain where we were. The m 
of the tenth, we arose to find the sun rising behi 
eastern peaks into a matchless sky of blue. The 
for break in the weather had come. ee 
“ Hillier and Wilde had both developed fever 
and it was decided they should return to- Bad 
They left with Williams and Bates, who were 
them over the dificult torrent. Axford and mys 
ceeded up the valley to prospect a site for Camp Tw 
found the terminal moraine of the glacier, which 
the visit of the Kamet expedition had been. 
observation, separate from the opposite hank by a-n 
gorge. Reaching the level stretch of valley al 
moraine without much difficulty, we proceeded. som 
or five miles. At several points we had to cross: 
torrents, which although not offering much trouble: 
extremely cold. : 
“The weather continued fine next day and 
off early for cur new camp, arriving there at 
We were now at a height of 14,000 feet and: surr 
by a wilderness of grey boulders. Axford was 
from a severe headache and fearing some form- 
we gave him a good dese of quinine and cov 
with extra blankets. fee 
“The next morning Williams and myself along 
Pan Singh took some of the kit and set off to dis 
a likely place for our next camp. After a march. 
hours, we were a hundred yards below the main: va 
junction. The going had not been at all difficult 
the last mile the valley opens out to form a wid 
over which walking was good after the boulders i 
lower valley. On returning we were rather disquiet 
find Axford somewhat worse. The n:xt morning: fe 
very weak and not wishing to hold the remainder 6 
up, he decided to go back down the valley to Gh 
Kusang Singh was sent with him. The rest of us 
on to camp three. We were now enjoying rely won 
weather. The sun was very hot and we took thi 
moving up. Reaching camp we washed down our 
of chocolate and cheese with water from a glacier at 
For the remainder of the afternoon we lolled 
taking our ease and enjoying the perfect weather. 
“Later that evening I walked a short distance 
the camp, and sat down in peaceful contemplation. 
scene around. Far to the east descending shadows 
across the great red granite dome of Kamet, a_ hos 
lesser peaks stood silhouetted against the sky line. 
graciousness and symmetry of shape they seemed. | 
the creations of some master hand. To the west the 
rays of the setting sun tinged virgin snows with 
Slowly, as twilight began to fall upon the world, the g: 


“turned to deep crimson, seeming to drench the pea 





e departing day. The first star of 
appeared; a solitary jewel in the purple vault of 
. Then the enveloping cloak of night descended 
all and the sky became studded with a myriad stars. 
far off murmur of the torrent in the valley below 
med like some melody that added to the serene peace. 
true are the words of the Hindu sage of old; ‘In 
usand ages of the gods I could not tell thee of the 
ies of Himachal where Shiva lived and where the 
es fall from the foot of Vishnu like the slender 
dof a lotus flower.’ 
“For such an altitude the night was surprisingly 
m and we slept in the open. 








Base Camp 


“About half a mile beyond where we had camped 
-main valley forks into two, and we entered the 
uthern branch. Our progress along here was very slow, 

e were forced to climb up and down the steep 
oraines that descended from the valley sides. After a 
lions journey we reached the snout of a glacier from 
issued the Arwa. We began to climb over the 
ddled ice travelling in a westerly direction. At one 
t-a erater-like break in the glacier formed a pool, 
the edge of the crater to the water was some thirty 
y feet, and down the sloping sides of ice there was 
inuous fall of loose rumble and small stones. 





Camp One—Arwa Valley 



















eeding, we began to cross masses of boulders 
red iron-stone. Great care had to be taken in disturbing 
unstable stones as little as possible, for if such a 
g as an avalanche had once started we would not 
> had much of a chance. We could now see that this 
bh of the valley was again sub-divided, one glacier 
ng to the east and appearing back towards the 
ati, the other bent round in a westerly direction. 
lowing the latter for a short distance we came to a 
er stream near which we pitched camp at a height 
000 feet. That evening the solitude was disturbed 
e roar and crackle of avalanches higher up the 


aa 


ALAKNANDA-GANcoTrt WATERSHED 


“Although it was well after eight. O'clock when we 
wled from our sleeping bags, we found. the. air bitterly 

id, and lost no time in putting on ail available warm 
lothing....We made a. breakfast of. Bovril and sardines. 
may sound rather a mixture but. it went. down very 
Wi 
peaks on the opposite side. Immediately facing the camp 


of th peaks w 


di - occasional- balt, 
-Today we had decided to cross the glacier to the- r ck 


very steep and eavy masses of. sn 
and ice on them threatened an avalanche at. any. time, 
The bed of the glacier was fairly wide and by keeping 
well to our side we reduced risk to a minimum. After 
climbing steadily for an hour, we crossed the glacier bed 
and began the ascent on the further side. 

“The slope here was much less severe but the going 
was by no means easy. The sun was now very strong 
and beat relentlessly down on us from a cloudless sky. 
Altitude was beginning to tell and we made frequent 
stops. Two hours of strenuous effort had brought us about 
a thousand feet above the glacier. We were almost the 
same distance below the col we were making for. 

“We came to an area which was badly crevissed and 
we moved with caution over the soft snow. Taking it in 
turns at leading, we plodded one behind the other at 
funeral rate. Our knowledge of the technique of climbing 
was practically negligible. Of Pitons or crampons we 





















had none, and we could place little faith in our bazar: 


made ice-picks, but we were determined to reach that 
col. At times a cautious traverse along a narrow ridge 
would gain us a few feet of valuable ascent, but mostly 
we were compelled to force our way upwards as best as 
we could. Tt was slow work but by no means dull, a 
glance at the glacier far below prevented it being that. 
The last few feet to the col had to be made over heavy 
layers of snow. Reaching it we found the ground rose 
gently before us and we moved forward a little. Far 
below we could see the wide lane of a great glacier: it 
ran due south for several miles and disappeared in a 
westerly direction. The ridge on which we were standing 
formed part of the Alaknanda-Gangotri watershed. For 
an altitude of twenty thousand feet the cold was not severe 
and we ate our lunch in comfort. 

“There appeared to be an easy route from the col 
to the ridge above us and we decided to attempt it. Alas 
for appearance, it was only after a dificult climb that 
we made the crest. We found rewards for onr efforts 
however in the glorious view which unfolded itself over 
us. We gazed upon virgin wastes of snow: upon a 
myriad peaks; upon great glaciers that swept down from 
the peaks and disappeared in the labyrinth of the icy 
wilderness, A scene of rugged grandeour and majestic 
p-wer, yet full of a great beauty and a quiet peace. ` 


“The afternoon was well advanced and time forbade. 


that we should linger, we 
camp. 
the sun was disappearing 
we made our way across 
towards camp. 


began our return to the base 


Tue Eastern GLACIER 


The descent was not made without difficulty, and’ 
behind the western. ridges as | 
the glacier and hurried down | 





“The next day we set off to explore the glacier which - 


forked round to the east and to which we referred as the 
“Eastern glacier.” We were of ‘the opinion that a pass 
might be found at its head which would lead back into 
the Saraswati. Unfortunately we were not able to 
ascertain this, for, after proceeding along it for two miles, 
the glacier lane became very narrow and the overhanging 
masses of snow and ice on the steep sides made the risk 


of being wiped out by an avalanche great and further 


exploration impractical. 
“Our. next move was to ascend the glacier on which 


we had pitched camp to its extreme western end. We. 
‘did not descend to the glacier bed, but began a gentle 


upward traverse on our side of it. No great diffici 


~ was-met, and we climbed steadily onwards with onlyfan 
At 19,000:-feet, we decided “10. pro ced ` 


no further, 


head, being 


althongh we. were not actually over the glass 
still on its northern side. From our positio 








we could see to the south-west the gracious summit of a 
mountain which we decided must be the ‘ Avalanche Peak! 
named and climbed by the Kamet expedition in 1931. 
Weereturned at an easy rate to our camp. 

c> “Tn discussing our geographical position we came te 
the: definite conclusion that the col to which we had 
ascended on the opposite side of the glacier offered a 
reasonable passage to the Gangotri side of the range. 
The practicability of the ascent from the Badrinath side 
had been proved and we determined to discover if a 
descent on the further side was possible. We did not 
intend, however, to proceed any distance towards the main 
Gangotri ice-stream; limited time and our inadequate 
equipment forbade this. 

“ Accordingly we set off early next day for the pass. 

We moved much quicker than on previous trip and 
reached the col in excellent time. The slope on the 
Gangotri side was very steep. Over parts we roped down 
passing a double rope over heavy pieces of rock and 
descending by it. We made a descent of about one 
thousand five hundred feet. The ground now sloped 
gradually down to the glacier below, and it was obvious 
it could be reached without difficulty. As we had 
achieved our object, we did not proceed any further. We 
were convinced that the journey across the range was 
feasible. The most difficult part we considered had been 
covered and our one regret was that we were not in a 
position to carry it to a conclusion. 
_ 2" The difficult climb back to the pass now had to be 
made. The ascent was a toilsome business, and we forced 
our way up the steep snow slopes at a very slow rate. 
After resting a short while on the pass, we descended 
towards camp. It had been a very hard day and it was 
very tired men who trudged wearily down the glacier. 

“Our limited stores were now very low and we 
decided to start our return down the valley on the morrow. 
lt: did not take us long next morning to pack our few 
stores and we were on the move early. Late in the 
ifternoon we approached camp one. but decided not to 
remain here as our original intention had been but to 
move straight on to Ghastoli. The stream which had 
aused us so much trouble on entering the valley we found 
nad lost much of its force and we crossed without 
ificulty. At Ghastoli owe Axford had fully 
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Source of the Arwa River 


DRINATH HIM 





In camp at Ghastoli 








doing full justice. 






Tue Source or THE GANGES 


*“There.now remained the secondary objec 
trip to ascend the Saraswati valley to the M: 
Much controversy has existed as to whether o 
true source of the Ganges must be sought 
Alaknanda or Saraswati valleys. It has been argu 
Saraswati being the longer of the two rivers the 
of India’s holy river must be sought in the glacier 
the Mana Pass. On August 20 we moved off tow: 
our next camp. : 

“After the Arwa we found the going very 
although the tract at times ascended steeply. Pro 
was good and we pitched camp early in the after 
at a Bhotia halting place named after the valle 
place of moving to another camp we decided to 
light and make the journey to the pass and bäck 
single day from our present position, : 

“At six O'clock next morning we set 
weather was very cold and heavy clouds cone 
sun. Now and then through the mists we ca 
glimpse of snow-covered peaks. In places the 
opened out forming wide beach-like stretches over whi 
we were able to make rapid movement. Once or 
in narrow parts of the valley the path became r 
indefinite, but the way was marked by a form of 
consisting of little cairns of stones placed on pr 
boulders. These signs had been erected by- Bhotia 
Tibetan traders who used the route. 

“A small lake situated in an open stretch o 
marked Jagroa Debtal, the last halting place on the Indi 
side of the border. Above here the main valley 
sharply to the north-east. Another branch was m 
by a huge glacier over the snout of which came the 
of a side torrent of the Saraswati. ve : 

“The track now ascended steeply and we 
slowly over its. rocky surface. Our altitude wa: 
over 17,000 feet, and a bitterly cold wind made 
to don some extra clothing we had brought with: 
nearly two miles we travelled over a level stretch 
narrow corridor forming this part of the pass was fla 





































The Arwa above Camp Two 









to a point es we. oid gaze iowa the last 


rds the Tibetan border.. The Sarasw: 
-to where the stream- divided into three. Climbing 
» found ourselves amidst an area of dirty grey 
ad banks of mud and ice. Amongst the 
{the banks the waters disappeared. It was a 
“of no: great beauty, this birthplace of a mighty 
from the wilderness came life, for kere from 
mn hills around crowned with the everlasting 
com the eternal waters which feed Mother Ganges. 


ack THroucn THe Lower VALLEYS 


fe made our journey back in the face of a strong 
erly cold wind. It was a hard and trying march, 
were. forced to move at a reasonable rate if we 
avoid being benighted. As we descended into 
ne. sombre daylight faded, heavy storm-clouds rode 
‘the heavens and night brought an impenetrable 
s to the world. By the light of our torches we 
evening meal. Of conversation there was very 
We desired one thing only: sleep. 

‘The next day we began our march back down the 
-to Badrinath. The fine spell ef weather we had 
ed in the Upper Arwa now seemed to have deserted 
r heavy rain fell throughout the day. We halted 
sabove Mana village, where we found the 
encamped. Towards evening the rain ceased, 
tan brought us over a large supply of dry fuel 
soon had a cheery fire going. 

march into Badrinath was only a short one, 


“Bungalow we found Hillier and Wilde fully 
m the effects of their fall in the torrent and 
r our news. Again we experienced the 
iospitality of the local people. All were keen 
out our exploits and. listened with interest 
day I gave a brief description of our journey 
her Himalayas.” 


ie- opposite side of the range lies 
h, which also receives its thousands of 
tho make their pilgrimage to the gods 
lin Himachal, and from whose abode 
eternal. waters which feed. Mother 
Tindu literature is full of legend that 






















curved either the upper Alaknanda or the Arwa valleys. 
est, and we followed along ite boulder-strewn | 





pilgrims usec Dek ‘a short cut, 
Badrinath an Kedarnal 
sly such a passage would be through 



































One of the things they were keen. to discover 
was whether or not such a journey was: feasible. 
They intend to form their plans for an attempt 
at sometime in the future, for an actual cross- 
ing of the range. 

It might be said that in 1934, Shipton and 
Tilman went up the Alaknanda valley to the 
head of the Bhagat Kharak glacier and for 
three weeks they worked north along the 
watershed crossing, a series of passes between. 
18,000 and 20,000 feet high and ultimately they 
forced a pass over to Okhimath in the Kedarnath 
valley. ; 


Back to RANIKHET 


The party started off down the pilgrim 
route. They marched in easy stages, down. 
through the narrow gorge of the upper Alak-. 
nanda on into the sub-tropical valleys of the 
foothills, through valleys where bananas, 
apricots, peaches, and other fruits grew in 
abundance; where thousands of gorgeous butter- 
flies fluttered about the path, a world of vivid 
colour and life, forming a sharp contrast to the 
sterility of the higher valleys they had just left. 
They descended from a region of luxuriant 
vegetation and intense heat through cool green 
forests to the Ganges valley passing through 
Joshimath, Nandprayag, Karanprayag and 
Lohba. To quote Mr. Ridley again, he con- 
cludes by saying: “On September » 6; Ww 
climbed the pine-clad slopes of hillside that 
led: up to Ranikhet. High on a ridge we. 
paused to look back; back over the foothills 
that receded wave upon wave to where beneath | 
the tranquility of the evening sky: lay th 
eternal snows.” 
















Tr is necessary that both the educated public and 
specialists should be apprised of the importance 
of discovery of manuscripts made by the 
Tripitakacharya Mahapandita Rahula Sankrit- 
yayana. The discovery is epoch-making. For 
turies the. name of this successful explorer 
be cited with gratitude by writers on Indian 
philosophy and Buddhism. I am going to des- 
cribe- below the important works recovered by 
him. A complete list is being published in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. I shall mention here a few out of the 
50 works which the Rev. Sankrityayana has 
brought. and which are getting ready for the 
press. It is desirable to append in the second 
part of this note a notice of the explorer’s 
personality which has become a national asset 
to us and which now belongs to the whole land 
of Bharatavarsha. 

: I 
Tue Discovery 


In 1930, Rev. Sankrityayana 
brought twenty-two mule-loads 
of Tibetan books, paintings, 
and other things. In this collec- 
tion there was only one Sans- 
krit manuscript {palm-leaf) in 
Kutila seript of the 10th or 11th 
century A.D., Vajra-Daka Tan- 
tra—which is now at the Patna 
Museum. A translation of this 
work. is found in the Tibetan 
encyclopedia of translations of 
Indian books called Kanjur. 
Probably this very copy was 
used in the translation by 
Gayadhara Pandita, a Kayastha 
scholar of Vaisali (Muzaffarpur 
district). This was the second 
Sanskrit manuscript recovered 
from Tibet, the first being that of 
the Sadharma-Pundarika taken to Japan by Rev. 
Kawaguchi (1900-1903). Both these manus- 
ipts were found at Shalu. 
In 1934, Rev. Sankrityayana, having stopped 
he restoration of the Pramana Varttika from 
an into Sanskrit which he had undertaken 
to Tibet with the sole object: of making 
rch for a Sanskrit manuscript of this th 























_ LOST SANSKRIT WORKS RECOVERED FROM TIB 
g By K. P. JAYASWAL 


Rahula Sankrityayana (right) and a Japanese monk 


ever did not find DinNaga’s work: 
Sankrityayana photographed 
1,60,000 slokas (measurement, one“slòka 
syllables or aksharas). He had provide 
self, according to his highest expectations 
more than necessary materials for photograp 
- but the : 
whereupon Rev: Sankrityayan 



























greatest Indian work on Logie. He 
(from the Sakya Monastery) a. fray 
commentary by Prajnakara Gupta on 
But he found some 40 volumes of oth 
cripts, a catalogue of which has been p 
in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa l 
Society (Vol. XXI. Part I). The 
Bhashya (commentary) of Prajnak 
has also been published by us in tha 

In his third visit (1935) our e 
covered 156 new works in the mor 
Sakya, Ngor, and Shalu, which mar 
and make him immortal. My frien 
intent on his mission that while on his 
Tibet in the mountains he dreamt tha 
gave him a bundle wherein he foun 
books he wanted including the origi 
of DinNaga. Dream was succeeded 
which went much beyond the dream. 



























folios “ eove 


ae 


ul was so great that they fell 


g 
dow by over-exertion. “No 
to render relief i in the matt 


nk a: and Ce energy wh 
tibutes carried., the’ work: throt 


ay enthusiastically “supported 

krityayana in his expedition—Rajagaru 

aj Sharma, GL È, of- Nepal, and. Mr. 
yhaudhuri, I. C. 8 of my -Provinee. 


ata. 
e name of ihis celebrated author 
he- Ma anjusri Mulakalpa, from Yuan 


: Chwang,: ‘from Tibetan- and Chinese sourees. 
-But we have now his famous poem which used 


to be recited every day at.-the Nalanda 


‘University when Yuan Chwang visited it. It 
is the Adhyardha. sataka-—153° verses. Matri- 


cheta was a contemporary of Kanishka (1st 
century A.D.), wrongly identified. with Asva- 
ghosha. We shall. be.. publishing Bu on in 
the J.B.O.R:8.. before long. 6 nna" 
5. Nagarjuna. oe 
His Vigraha-vyavartaed 480" slokas (Text 
72. verses, and--author’s own mentary in 
prose), wherein the author refutes the con- 
troversies raised against. Madhyamika 
system. He establishes here that | pramana’ 
itself becomes ‘ sadhya’ ie., loses 
character. This very theory has 
by Vatsyayana in the. Nyay . 
Tucci has translated from Chinese - 
this text and. published it in the Gekend 
Oriental. Series. 
6-8. Asdnga and aba c: OO AD 
These two- brothers of Peshawar are the 
leading Buddhist authors of the Gupta fies 
Tutor. . 


~Vasubandhu was an Imperial 


is the virtual founder of the Yı 

of philosophy. His original: wo 
bhumi—8,000 slokas—is now in. 
Two works of Vasnbandhi- the 


$ dharmakosha-bhashya (15,000 slokas}, which 
-has been translated by Prof. Valle Poussi1 


from Chinese into French in 6 volumes—and 


` the Madhyanta-Vibhanga bhashya 1,000 sks. 


im de iling. below twenty-seven 3 ing 
orks, the aggregate- volume “Of. 


-are standard -treatises on Buddhist philosophy! 


The original Vibhanga of Maitreya on whiel 
Vasubandhu has written his Bha 


z restored into Sanskrit by Maha 
-.Vidhusekhar Sastri. Now the 


padhyaya may have: the pleasure a of 


“real original: 


9. Bhavya (5th ce T 

- Bhavya was anoth Gupta author’ 
was a scholar of ‘Nalanda and had a 
prince while in secular life. $ 
Parka-Jvala. 1,500 ak: 


2 name as Mi 


piece. 

















0 Top: Left—Eastern Glacier Right—Nilkanta, 21,640 xt. | 
Bottom: Pansingh, Bates and Ridley, near base camp. (Behind Holy Badrinath) 








Turkey gained in July 1936 the right to refortify the strategic Dardanelles. Great jubilation was expresse 
throughout the land on this momentous occasion 
Below: A Column of Cavalry, for the first time ìn thirteen yea 





moves into Chanakkale 





`” LOST SANSKRIT WORKS RECOVERED FROM TIBET 


Sanskrit- -ahd verses are amongst- the best 
examples of Gupta classical literature. Vasu- 
bandhu, unlike his elder brother, adopted 
classical Sanskrit. in Buddhism; and since his 
‘time Buddhist writers vied with Brahmanical 
writers-‘in the production of literary Sanskrit. 
Bhavya probably reached the. zenith in that 
matter. His philosophic views are a reconcilia- 
tion of Madhyamika and Yogachara systems, 
which have been attacked by later Buddhist 
writers, but the opinions of the author will 
| probably appeal more to the modern scholar. 


10-14. Dharmakirti {e. 600 AD) and 
literature on him. 


In ‘Indian Logie this author marks the 
highest water-mark. On account of his vigour 
and method, he has been described by Professor 
Stcherbatsky of the Leningrad University as 
“the Indian. Kant.” Prof. Stcherbatsky .has 
written .a treatise 
published ` work Nyaya-vindu : under ihe . title 
Buddhist Logic. But- his. superior | work— 
ramanavartiika—which has‘ béen vastly cited 
in Indian literature (both Brahmanical, and 
10n-Brahmanical) had been missing. Now Rev. 
Sankrityayana has not only brought that main 
reatise on which the reputation of Dharmakirti 
rests, but the whole literature on ‘it in ‘Sanskrit, 
amely, 


(a) Pramana-varttika 













(complete, being 


mentary on the first chapter by the 
author himself (only 4th portion). 

. (b) A complete commentary on the latter 

by Karnaka-gomin (8,000 slokas), 

. . (9th century). - 

(c) A complete commentary on the P.V. 
by the famous. Prajnakara Gupta, 
professor of Nalanda’ (ce. 700 A.D.), 
who is regarded as only next to 


authority. The commentary measures 
15,000 sks.—half of which is verse 
and the other half in prose (mixed). 
Another commentary by Manoratha 
Nandi which deals with each word 
of the P.V. Its extent is. 10,000 sks. 
The. author belongs- to the 10th 
century. ..It is being printed in the 
J.B.O.R. S.. 


(d). 


ighest place in the world of Indian scholarship 
mrswaving brought to light any one of these 
our Books. The manuscript of Karnaka-gomin, 
hi ft is in the Sakya monastery, was written 


21—4 


in. two. volumes .on his. 


invasion of Bihar. 


printed in J.B.O.R.S.) with a com-. 


"Dharmakirti, if not an equal - 


of “change. - 
Any. scholar’ would. have been dwarded “the. 


-the time of Dipankara Srijnana. 
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in the lith- century, ‘and other manuscripts 
belong to-the 12th century.. 

I may note here, that the manuscripts 
copied, photographed or brought in the original 
by Rev. Sankrityayana are on- palm-leaves 
ranging from’ the 10th to the 12th century, 
except the commentary by Manoratha Nandi 
which is on paper (written in Tibet, about 
1220 A.D. by an- Indian exile). . 

The manuscript -of Manoratha’ Nendi’s 
work has a special interest inasmuch as it is. in 
the -handwriting of an Indian scholar—Bzbhutt- 
chandra—who stands very high in’ Tibetan 
literature. He was one of the two Indians 


_whose knowledge of Tibetan has been noted as 


perfect, the other being Smritijnana (c. 1030 
A.D.) whom Dipankara Srijnana declared to 
be the greatest scholar in the whole: ‘of - India. 
Smritijnana went as a missionary to Tibét-and 
mastered ` Tibetan by. adopting the life ‘of a 
menial. Bibhutichandra. was a Bengali (from 
Eastern Bengal, Jagat-tala). - He went: along 
with Sakya Sri Bhadra ‘(died 1225 A.D.) who 
left India” on account of ‘the: Muhammadan 
Sakya Sri Bhadra was the 
Royal Precepter,. Head of “Buddhism. in 
Magadha, and the President of Vikramasila 
University (Bhagalpur District). I have seen 
a few folios of a paper MS. (paper was in use 
in Tibet at the time) brought by Sankrityayana; 
on its cover Vibhutichandra has the draft of a 
verse of his composition in which he records 
that even in Tibet he never ate meat, that his 
heart yearned for his Motherland but -he could 
not give up his Teacher. Vibhutichandra died 
in Tibet. He became tutor to the family who 
shortly after converted Kublai Khan and in- 


troduced Buddhism: in Mongolia. - The Tibetan 


scholar. “Sakya Pandita” - who~ became, the 
greatest . thinker ‘and author in Tibetan 
Buddhism, was a product of Vibhute handig 
and his Guru. 

15. - Jnana-Sri (c. 900 A.D.) - 

Kshana-bhanga-adhyaya by Jnana 
(900 A.D.) 3,000 sks. 

“This book (in ` prose). ` 


Sri 


“is criticised by 


Udayana, the Brahmin authority, in his Atma- 


tatva-yiveka, - the- whole chapter -of ‘ Buddha- 
dhikara ’: being- devoted to it. - The- theme of 
Inana-Sri is that: every ang in. this - world is 


verse of the Toki is oe. cited. 

16. Jitart (c. 1000 A.D.) 

Jitari was a great logician living: in the 
neighbourhood -of Vikramasila, an old man in 
His work. 
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Natratma-siddhi (Proof of Non-Soul Theory) 
in prose (complete in 50 ei has been 
recovered. : 


17-22. OTHER NYAYA works 

(17) Agama-pramanya-nirasa (50 ~ sks). 
does not admit the authority of canons. 
Author’s name unknown. 

(18) Vada-rahasya (3,000 sks.). Author’s 
name is unknown, but the work is important 
inasmuch as it answers Udayana’s attacks on 
previous authors. It was composed in the 10th 
or ilth century. 

(19) Tasha 1ahtloyés (2,000 sks.) , similar to 
the Vadarahasya (10th century ?) 

(20) Ratna-kirti Nyaya-Nibandha. Nihe 
Naya texts by Ratna-kirti (1,000 A.D.), two 
of which have been published by: Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. 

(21) Prajna-Ratnakara (10th 
(60 sks.): 

(22) Hetu-vindu-anutika, (5,000) and 
— (28) Nyaya-vindu-anutika by Durveka 
Misra (lith century) (5,000) are two new 
works unknown before as they are not trans- 
lated into the Tibetan collection. 


OTHER SUBJECTS © 
. (24) Rules of conduct by Jaya-Rakshita. 
X On rules of conduct of a Buddhist novice 

. preparatory to entering the monkhood we have 
the Sramanerakarika by Jaya-rakshita in 300 
verses. “Probably it belongs to the 7th century. 

25. Old Hindi of 800° A.D 

Amongst non-philosophic books, I must 
note two Doha-kosas of Saraha (800 A.D.), one 
of the manuscripts is in a. script of about 1000 
A.D. The original manuscript of one has been 
brought to Patna and a photographic copy of 
‘the other. The language is Eastern Hindi; the 
collection will be regarded as- the earliest 
example of Old Hindi. On another<occasion I 
“dealt with Saraha’s language and my conclusion 
that it represents the oldest Hindi has found 
acceptance at-the hands of Sir George Grierson. 

26-27. Literary Works. 

The Chando-Ratnakara by Ratnakara 
Santi, Head of Vikramsila about 1000 A.D. and 
-teputed to be Kalkkala-Sarvajna {(“ All-know- 
ing ”) is a work on prosody (700 sks.). Subha- 
shita-ratna-kosa by Bhimarjuna Soma is an 
anthology. The manuscript is of the 11th 
century. The book is complete. It cites some 
authors not known before. 

i I 
Tum DISCOVERER 

Rahula Sankrityayana—who is more 

popularly known in Bihar by the first part of 


_century ?) 
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his ‘name, as ‘ Rahula-jt’ was‘born in a Brahr 
family at a-village (Kanaila) in the district 
Azamgarh, U.P., forty-four years back. -At 
age of 16 he left for Benares to study Sansk 
and at the age of 20 he entered the Vaishne 
order as a Virakta and was destined 

succeed: to an endowed Mahant-ship at Cha: 
(Bihar), which he renounced, his old Guru | 

been still pressing him to accept the Maha 
ship. He went to Ceylon as a Sanskrit teact 
His former: studies of Vaishnava Agamas 
religious centres in Madras, and of Sansl 


_Darsanas (Philosophies), and contact with - 


patriotic programme of the Arya Samaj | 
planted two seeds in his intellectual self—o 
of patriotism and the other, of philosophy. 
Ceylon at the great monastic college of Vid: 
lankara he studied and mastered the Tripital 
(the Buddhist scriptures), and finally deci 
to enter the Buddhist Order (1930); after 
return from the first trip to Tibet (1929) 
came to the conclusion that there can be 
personal God as Vaishnavism taught and t 
Buddhism was the only religious system 
could accept. 

It was abọut 1928 when I received 
first letter from Ceylon. It was written 
Sanskrit, forwarding a paper on the site 
Sravasti. When I first met him (1928) in : 
house at Patna he had a Kambal cloak on. 
looked very young—a feature which he | 
retained, as he looks today below 30. His e 
gleamed with lustre and face showed restle 
ness. He had been to jail . (1924-1926) tw 
for political speeches, he had ~been clos 
associated with Bihar leaders. I found 
him a combination of spiritual ambition to ra 
his fellow-men and a desire for right think 
and deep learning. He was then intending 
go to Tibet to study Buddhism. He confic 
in me the secret that he had made up his mi 
to enter Tibet without a pass-port. It v 
difficult at the time for him to obtain a pa 
port either from our Government or in 
Tibetan Government which never allows 
Indian to enter its own territory.. He struck : 
at the time as a man’ belonging to the class 
which my Oxford friend Lala Har Da 
belonged—intensely selfless, trying to fi 
solution and support of his religious convictic 
in Buddhism, and regarding that system 
affording a guide to his country to bre 
through the thraldom of philosophies and beli 
and castes and creeds. But at the time I lg 
suspected. that the man will blossom intg” t 
Rahula Sankrityayana as I know him ay 
a man resembling the Buddha, a man abso 
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free from hostility to any living man, universal 
in his outlook, absolutely calm, ‘to whom 
children run up instinctively, to "whom man 
would respond as to Christ or Gautama if he 
said, ‘Follow me? Tall, stately, and handsome, 
he resembles the Great Founder of his Order, 
except that he has not got the blue eyes of the 
Buddha. His physique is powerful, mind 
immensely practical. He is capable of bearing 
great hardships, of walking great distances in 
the hills, living on any food obtainable. Last 
year the Commander-in-Chief of Nepal remarked 
to me that the route which the Monk 
(Rahulaji) followed in going to Tibet in his 
first journey (that is, the one mentioned above 
which the latter has described in his ‘ Journey ’) 
was so dangerous that even the Nepalese do 
not venture to traverse it. On his return from 


Tibet, Swami Ramodara (as he was known up. 


to that time since his Vaishnava ordination) 
became a Buddhist Monk obtaining his ordina- 
tion in Ceylon. 

On account of his perfect knowledge of the 
uddhist scriptures the Samgha recognized him 
as a Tripitakacharya. The Pandit-Sabha of 
enares gave him the title of Maha-Pandiia. 
e with the help of a Chinese scholar started 
translating or rather restoring into original 
anskrit the Vijnapatimatrata from its Chinese 
ranslation by Yuan Chwang, which I published 
n the J.B.O.R.S. He went into Tibet again (this 
ime with a pass-port) and brought a portion 
f the Bhashya on the Pramanavarttika of 
harma-kirti which is the basis of the great. 
anskrit treatises on Logic (Nyaya). Rev. 
ankrityayana edited the portion and we pub- 
ished it in the J.B.O.R.8S. He started completing 
he missing portions restoring from Tibetan. 
t however occurred to him to make another 
ttempt in Tibet at searching for a complete 
opy. The result of his visit (1936) has been 
stounding, which Prof. Stcherbatsky described 
o me in a letter as deserving the holding of an 
international Conference to discuss the import- 
nce of the discovery and to mark the event. 

I would like to say a few words here on the 
ther aspect of the Venerable Rahula’s per- 
nality which as I have said is national pro- 
There has been a war between two 





















y monk friend’s. Rahula is not only a son 
f the Buddha, he is primarily a son of India. 
e regarded social and political work as of 
rimary importance. He started writing in 
indi on political subjects. He has a powerful 
en ad a still more powerful speech. I in- 
Pa and begged him to leave polities, and 
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he agreed. Often I search my heart and my 
conscience wars with my prudence and love of 
literature and history, and doubts arise. Have 
I stood between Rahulaji and the changing 
destiny of my country? Have I deprived India 
of another Gandhi or Jawaharlal? Have I done 
the right thing? Was I wrong? What an 
immense service would have been rendered by 
this intrepid recluse in breaking barriers and 
removing weights from the chest of my country 
from which she has suffered for the greater 
portion of her history? Rahula Sankrityayana 
is a man of the masses in a degree even greater 
than Gandhi. He has seen and studied the 
social systems of every country in Asia and 
most countries of Europe. 

Swami Ramodara is a loss to the social 
movement but the Tripitakacharya Sankritya- 
yana is a gain to literature. Any scholar would 
have become immortal by discovering any onc 
of at least fifty books mentioned above out of 
the library double the size of the Mahabharata, 
which he has brought back to its original home 
and has made available to the whole world. 

‘Sankrityayana between his travels produces 
in a few months large tomes of Hindi transla- 
tions of the Pali Tripitakas. He sits down and 
works for several hours at one stretch. His 
labour is almost superhuman in writing and that 
terrible work of proof-reading. I always try to 
warn him and remind him of the fate of 
Sankaracharya whom voluminous writing killed 
too early. His reply has been that he has 
already outlived the limit of Sankara’s age. 
He has written the best book on the life of the 
Buddha (Buddhacharya). His knowledge of 
Indian Epigraphy is so great that often I con- 
sult him on inscriptions. His general know- 
ledge is very wide. It is a pleasure to discuss 
with him a present problem—whether Indian or 
International. His knowledge of Persian (which 
he acquired in Jail) and Urdu gives him a great 
facility in writing popular Hindi. At Sanskrit 
he is as facile as at Hindi. His articles have 
been translated into French by Prof. Levi and 
published in the Journal Asiatique. I always 
draw ‘on his researches and embody them into 
my writings. Not a minute of his is idle. Asa 
relaxation from the proof-reading and editing of 
the Pramanavarttika and its commentary he is 
dictating a monograph on Modern and Ancient 
Persia. There is no distinction in his eyes 
between India and the world outside, between 
Indian and non-Indian; he has no false 
patriotism in any matter. May he live long 
this life of the great Buddha! 

The treasures brought by him from his three 
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visits to Tibet are gifts to the public. They 
are at the Patna Museum and the Research 
Society of Patna. He brought about two 
hundred Tibetan paintings of great historical 
and artistic value which are at the Patna 
Museum. The whole Tibetan Library is now 
available at the Research Society, and it is the 
biggest library outside Tibet. 

- The Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
has recognized his services to research by 
electing him an Honorary Member. Its 
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Honorary membership is bestowed only on fo 
most scholars of the world. 

He advocates reform of Nagari seript 
this country, and contributes largely to Hir 
periodicals. He believes in the wisdom of t 
Buddha in making knowledge available to t 
masses. Yet his scientific interest is suprer 
He has written many articles on Darwin; 
evidence from excavations; on philology a 
phonetics. We await with eagerness his Histc 
of Rational Thought. 





LAND TAXATION IN INDIA 
By MANEKLAL VAKIL, M.A., LLB. 


Til 
Is Lanp Revenve RENT OR a Tax? 


In the preceding section we have already indi- 
cated that Land Revenue in India is in the 
nature of a tax from the earliest periods and not 


rent as is sometimes understood by Government. 


Officials in this country. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to examine in greater detail as to why 
Land Revenue must be considered a tax. It is 
always best to examine any question on recog- 
nized -first principles but the tendency is always 
to demand any authority that can be had from 
the past in support of the conclusions which 
one might deduce from first principles. A con- 
clusion becomes more convincing if it comes 
from persons who have always been in the past 
position to judge these things from personal 
experience and more so if they give the conclu- 
sion which is against the interest wkom they 
are expected to serve. Baden Powell in his 
classic book on the Land System of British India 
at page 240, Vol. I, comes to the following 
conclusion: 

“The Land Revenue cannot then be considered as 
a rent, not even in Ryotwari land where the Jaw (as in 
Bombay, happens to call a holder of land an ‘occupant’, 
not a proprietor. The special definition does not entitle 
Government to the true rent. Nowhere and under no 
Revenue system does Government claim to take the 
‘unearned increment’ or the whole of what remains 
after the charges of labour or cost of cultivation and 
profits on capital have been accounted for. If we cannot 
be content to speak of Land Revenue and must further 
define, I should be inclined to regard the charge as more 
in the nature of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 

The writer of the above words was a member 
of the Indian Civil Service in Bengal and was 
also one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the 


Punjab. He wrote his original mana in 18 
and prepared the new edition in 3 volumes 
1892 which have yet remained a classic on t 
subject of the land assessment in the varic 
Provinces of British India. He further remar! 

“The Rulers, Rajas and Emperors of success 
kingdoms in all parts of India have at all times rai: 
the greater part of their State income by levying a chai 
on the land. It came to be a universally acknowled¢ 
principle that the King, Raja or Chief of a territory ł 
right to a share in the produce of all agricultural lan 


Jaimini, the great Mimansa Philosoph 
after discussing thread-bare what was and wl 
was not the King’s property concludes, 

“The land is not æ subject of gift by the King, 


as regards its proprietorship all men stand in the sa 
position.” 


Sayana Acharya says, 


“The land is not the property of the King. 1 
land of the country cannot be given away.” 


The Ain-i-Akbari remarks, 

“In former times the Monarchs of Hindustan exaci 
the sixth of the produce of the land as tribute and - 
and not as rent, One-third part of the produce of medi: 
cultivated land is the revenue settled by His Majest 

Jaimini also says, 

“The King may not give the land for it is the comu 
property of all.” 

Savara commenting on this says, 

“The King has a right to the definite proportion 
the produce because of his giving protection to the cro 
etc., but has no right to the land.” 

Manu says, 

“A field is the property of the man that first bris 
it under cultivation.” 

Gautam speaks of this share as tife é 
due to the King because the King was Nge 
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to perform certain very onerous. duties at the 
cost of the State and free of cost to the people, 
eg— 

1. To settle all disputes and even to restore at all 
‘cost the value of all stolen property even from the Royal 
‘Treasury if it could not be recovered. 

2. To provide ample pastures for the cattle at the 
‘cost of the State and free of all costs for the people, 
the breadth of these pastures being 300 cubits of land for 
‘each village. 

In the time of Chandragupta, Chanakya 
writes in his Artha Shastra, 

“That the King shall make provision for pasture 
grounds in unéultivable tracts.” 

He further says, 


“During famine the King shall show favour to his 


people by providing them’ with seeds and provisions; he. 


may show favour by distributing either his own collections 
of provision or the hoarded income of the rich among 
the people or seek for help from his friends among kings; 
or the policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive 
revenue or causing them to vomit their accumulated 
wealth may be resorted to or the King with his subjects 
may emigrate to another kingdom with abundant harvest.” 


Colebrooke in his Miscellaneous Essays on 
Hindu Law says, 
“The Monarch has no property in the earth. His 


kingly power is for Government of the realm and extirpa- 


tion of the wicked, for these purpdses he receives tax from 
husbandmen and levies fines. from offenders but the right 
‘of property in land is not thereby vested in him.” 

Dr. Rhys Davids in the Cambridge History 
of India says, 

“The rural economy of India at the coming of 
Buddhism was based generally on the system of village 
‘communities, land-owners of what in Europe is known as 
* peasant proprietorship ’. 


He further says, 

“Each village had grazing ground for the cattle and 
a suitable strip of jungle where the villagers had common 
rights of waste wood.” 

Any reader who wants to go more fully in 
this question may refer to the two booklets of 
Professor Dwijadas Dutt, former Professor of 
Agriculture, C. E. College, Sibpur, on (1) 
* Peasant Proprietorship’ and (2) ‘ Landlordism 
in India’ from which the above citations have 
been taken. z 

It is argued sometimes that the ancient 
Sanskrit Commentaries on Hindu Law had not 
the force of Law in the modern sense as having 
been enacted by the State and liable to be 
‘enforced with the power of the State behind 
them. Even these writers have always stated 
that custom is transcendent law and no king in 
‘those days dared oppose the influence of custo- 
mary law for fear of Brahmanic Religious sanc- 


tiot and of serious unpopularity which may - 


inghlve his deposition by the people. It is 
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therefore untrue to say that the ancient laws 
and constitution of India fixed the share of the 
King at a much smaller fraction which was-not 
enforceable as law. It must however be con- 
ceded that in times of trouble Civil War or any 
other provincial warfare in which a disintegrat- 
ing paramount power was involved exactions 
were made of as large revenue as possible at the 
point of the bayonet as it did happen in the 
decline of the Moghul and Maratha Powers, on 
the ashes of which came into prominence the 
influence of the power of the East India Com- 
pany. In case of war all kings even at the 
present times need money and adopt all sorts 
of measures to raise it by increased taxation, 
loans or even the dishonest method of debasing 
the paper currency under the sanction of 
emergency legislation or executive orders in 
Council. 

The Mahomedan Rulers of India observed 
the old Hindu Laws with or without modifica- 
tions even to the Lodi Dynasty and these laws 
have practically been collected in the Ain-i- 
Akbari of the great emperor Akbar. - They 
claimed a contribution or ‘vali’ from the hus- 
bandmen in return for the cares of royalty and 
not on the ground that any confiscation had 
taken place of the husbandmen’s lands as a 
result of conquest. The Muslim Rulers never 
claimed the peasants’ land as royal land by 


‘ virtue of the right of conquest nor did they give 


away any land to their favourites as in England 
at the time of the Norman Conquest which 
enabled the British aristocracy to claim their 
estates as free from rént but entitled them to 
claim rent in their turn from their tenants. It 
is only Lord Cornwallis who brought in this 
notion of the British aristocracy and made the 
Permanent Settlement with the Bengal farmers 
of revenue and thereby created a hereditary 
landlord class by depriving the Ryots or 
peasants of their hereditary ownership of land 
and thus reducing them to mere tenants whose 
rights were later determined by the various 
Tenancy Acts in Bengal. 
Writes Baden Powell at page 244, Vol. I, 


“The inconvenience and injustice to the public of 
fixing the revenue for all times regardless of changes ia 
the value of produce or rise and fall of agricultural 
incomes were recognized soon,” after the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal. i 

_. The Zamindari system was therefore pro- 
vided in U. P., the Punjab or C. P. by assess- 
ment of Zamindars being fixed only for 30 years 
and by instituting the Ryotwari system in 
Bombay and Madras (except Northern Circars). 

_ Mr. F. G. H, Anderson, Settlement Com- 
missioner, and Director of Land Records till 
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1929, writes in a supplement to the Bombay 
Land Revenue Rule (1921) at page 226 of the 
1935 reprinted edition, i 

“The proprietary right of Government over all land 
is discussed in G. R. No. 4239 and No. 5293 of 1873 and 


that right was reserved in Government Circular No. R-3361 
of the same year.” 


And this has taken place in Bombay in spite 
of the fact that 

“The Doctrine that the land belongs to the State 
as Crown Property was repudiated in the despatch of 
the Court of Directors dated 17th December 1856 and 


it was there claimed that the land assessment should be 
treated as taxation and not as rent.” 


The same position was re-affirmed in the 
despateh of Sir Charles Wood in 1864. Again 
in para 31 of the Despatch of Lord Lytton’s 
Government to the Secretary of State dated 
8-6-1880 a similar disclaimer of the assertion of 
the general ‘proprietary right is to Le found. 
But nevertheless continues Anderson, 

“The right to impose upon all land in India was no 
less firmly maintained. Indeed there is no practical 
difference and if Government can tax even up to the extent 
of taking all the unearned value in the land, then distinc- 
tion between ownership and right of taxation is purely 
academic,” t 

No doubt this is from the said Government 
publication in a prefatory resolution R. 55 of 
1921 to which Government state, 

“Tt must be clearly understood that Government did 
not endorse the commentator’s views or accept responsibility 
for the accuracy of all the matters in the commentary. 
But even now the Government of. Bombay or for the 
matter of that the Government of India have not defined 
their exact position with reference to this question of 
Land Revenue being either a tax or a rent in spite of 
orders issued by Lord Curzon’s Government, ‘namely, ‘the 
Land Revenue’ resolution of 16th January, 1902, ‘the 
Suspension and Remission’ resolution of 25th March, 
1905 and ‘the Land Improvement’ resolution dated 24th 
May 1906, which are said ‘to constitute the complete 


exposition of the principles for the Land Revenue adminis- 
tration in future ’.” 


1 


IV 
THE STATE, THE LANDHOLDER AND THE PEASANT 


We have already seen that even after conquest 
the conquering power did not disturb the pro- 
prietory right of individual peasants and made 
settlements of Land Revenue with the village 
community through their accredited representa- 
tives of the village Panchayat. Even where the 
kingdoms in size were large or had to utilize the 
services of warlike Chiefs of armed men to 
maintain peace and order, the distant king 
made grants to such Chiefs or turned them into 
feudatories by leaving to them their early rights 
of getting revenue from the peasantry accord- 
ing to the old custom subject to the payment 
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by these Chiefs of a portion of their former 
revenue as tribute to the paramount power for 
the functions it would have to perform against 
a foreign invasion or internecine warfare 
between Chiefs of different provinces. Such 
grants which assumed various: names as Inam, 


- Jagir, or feudal rights of some form or other 


merely granted right to collect the land tax and 
retain the whole or a part of it, that is a share 
of the produce from the peasant but could give 
no proprietory right to such feudal] holder inas- 


‘much as the King himself had no ownership in 


that land. In the 18th cenutry owing to the 
frequent wars between the declining Moghul 
power and the rising Maratha confideracy, the 
state of the country was continuously disturbed 
and gave rise to the system of collection by 
provincial Governors at the head of armies in 
the form of Chauth, Sardeshmukhi, Forage ete.. 
and later to a system of regional collectors oi 
the State’s share by annual contracts subject 
to the deduction of a certain percentage 
generally 10% as the contractors’ remuneration. 
Under the influence of the above causes with 
the growth. of the large Empire in India there 
came into existence a body of middle-men whc 
are now known as Zamindars in Bengal, U. P. 
the Punjab, the Northern Circars of Madras 
and the Malguars in Central Provinces, and the 
Inamdars, Talukdars, Polygars and the Khots 
ete., in other parts of India all of whom have 
the common characteristic of getting a certain 
share from the cultivator of the soil and paying 
a certain part of it to the State as tribute or 
State’s share minus their own. In practice 
however, due to the lack of the control of the 
Central Government of these Revenue farmers 
whom the British East India Company recog- 
nized as the owners of the soil to the exclusion 
of the ancient peasants, these so-called new 
proprietors began to collect as much as they 
could from the cultivating peasants and paid 
as littl as they could or as much as the 
commercial ‘representatives of the East India 
Company like Clive or Warren Hastings could 
under the severe annual exactions of those days 
under pain of even corporal punishments at 
times. 

How the British Government recognized the 
rights of some of the ancient feudal Princes anc 
Talukdars and how they created the permanent 
irrevisable or revisable Zamindaries in Northerr 
India is a matter of recent history fairly wel 
known in this country. Even in the Ryotwar 
tracts the peasant’s ancient right of what is 
called the hereditary occupant with poweg tc 
transfer. The right of the British PENS 
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as the ultimate owner in theory is thereby’ up- 
held by the Revenue Officers in British Indian 
Districts and this has encouraged the feudal 
Princes and Talukdars to claim such an owner- 
ship and treat their peasants as mere annual 
tenents at will or tenants without restrictions on 
eviction without compensation for improvement 
or prescriptive right in the land. 


The state of Law is thus in a very unsatis-. 


factory condition and has reduced the robust 
peasant of ancient India into the starving 
labourer on the soil. With the growth of the 
population under the peaceful conditions of 
British rule in India even some of the Talukdari 
families have been reduced to the condition of 
starving peasant proprietors and the descen- 
dants of the old peasant proprietors have been 
turned into landless labourers. The proportion 
of such labourers to Khatedars or holders of 
lands on Government registers is 1 to 2. In 
other words the number of landless labourers is 
half of that of the Khatedars in the midst of an 
agricultural population of 70% of the total 
throughout India. It is, therefore, both im- 
portant and urgent that- legislation to restore 
the peasant’s right and curtail the rights of the 
intervening landlord to not more than 10% 
of the State’s shares be undertaken without 
further delay. The cry for abolition of land- 
lordism in India is heard everywhere and inter- 
mediate landlords will have to submit to the 
drastic reduction of their share and that too 
only if they perform any useful function in 
India of the present times. For collection of 
their revenue from the peasants the landlord has 
in most cases to be assisted by the Government 
Revente Officers ahd they have not to perform 
any warlike duties as in ancient or mediaeval 
India. The only function that they can now 
perform is if educated, to develop scientific 
agriculture in large estates by guiding their 
tenants along methods of intensive farming. 
The industrial capitalist is not to be permitted 
under the future recognised laws to more than 
a 10% of the net profits and the Sardeshmukhi 
of the Maratha period could only get a 10% 
for his supervision over the.group of districts 
in those days of bad transport through horses 
and bullocks. 


Even the Joint Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee of the Indian Reform Bill of 1918 have 
recognized the need of some changes in land 
legislation and have remarked in para 11 of its 
Report, ` 


“Abe process of revising Land Revenue assessment 
ougft to be brought in closer regulation by statutes as 
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socn as possible, in preferznce to the present revision 
by executive action through departmental inquiries . . 
The Committee are of opinion that the time has come 
to embody in the law the main principles by which the 
Land Revenue is detcrmined, the method of valuation, 
the pitch of assessment, the period of revision, a graduation 
. of enhancement and the other chief processes which touch 
the wellbeing of the Revenue payers.” 


This has not been done even uptil now. 
Even the J. P. C. Report of 1934 has the follow- 
ing observation on the question of the guarantee 

_ of the vested interest of intermediate landlords in 
para 371 at page 218, 


“Some of the claims to protection which have been 
“urged in this direction upon us in this connection would 
be satisfied by little less than a statutory declaration 
which would have the effect of maintaining unaltered 
and unalterable for all times, however strong the justifica- 
tion for its: modification might prove to be in the light 
of changed circumstances, every promise or undertaking 
of thé kind made by the British Gov-rnment in the past. 
We cannot contemplate so far-reaching limitations upon 
the natural consequences of the change to responsible 
Government. We recommend, however, that the Constitu- 
tion Act should contain the preparatory provision requiring 
a prior consent of the Governor-General or the Governor 
as the cas? may be to any proposal, legislative or executive, 
which would alter or prejudice the rights of the possessor 
of any privilege of the king to which we have referred.” 


Even regarding the permanent settlement in 
Bengal at the end of para 372 at page 219, the 
Committee remark, ; 


“We recommend therefore that the Governor should be 
instructed to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure any Bill passed by the Legislature which would 
alter the character of the permanent settlement.” 


With the establishment of the new Legis- 
latures of Provincial Autonomy a Bill to effect 
Revenue Settlement -can be brought under the 
foregoing observation of the New India Act of 
1935. But- with the provision of a second 
Chamber in the important provinces it is hardly 
possible that any real effective legislation can 
be undertaken to restore the peasant to his 
ancient position of ownership and independence 
as against the Zamindars or Talukdars or 
Jagirdars. For instance in Bombay there is the 
second Chamber even though it is chiefly a 
Ryotwari Province and the proportion of 
occupancy land to that of over-lord or 
Zamindari tenures including Revenue-free 
Inams or Jagirs is in the proportion of 284 to 

.~88. This minority of intermediate landlords 
will naturally combine with the large Khatedars 
of occupancy land and with the representatives 
of mercantile and industrial interests and thus 
defeat any Bill which would attempt to restore 
peasant proprietorship to the detriment of the? 
so-called landed interest of the Zamindars. 
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ASSESSMENT, SUSPENSION AND REMISSION 


-< “As leech, calf and bée take their food, so must a 
King draw from his kingdom moderate taxes. A fifth 
part of the increment of cattle and gold is to be taken 
‘by the King and one-eighth, one-sixth or one-twelveth 
part of the crops, though a Khastriya King who in ‘time 
of War takes even the one-fourth part of the crops is 
free from blame if he protects his subjects to the best of 
his ability.’ (Manu quoted in Bombay Survey Manual, 
Vol. I, 1935, page 6). 


The above quotation gives us an idea as to- 


the basis of taxation in the days of Manu and 
before him. The one-fifth part of cattle would, 
of course apply to the increase of cattle in the 
case of cattle farms or professional shepherds 
who live on cattle-farming alone, as a certain 
number of plough and milk cattle has always 
been allowed to graze free of any charge in the 
common grazing ground. Shepherds’ tax is not 
now taken in kind but is converted 
grazing fees and is a sort of assessment on 
common grazing ground in India. In the 
initial stages the share of the crops was 
ascertained by corn that was collected by the 
original peasant proprietor on the threshing floor 
of the village. There would not be much 
difficulty in this method of collecting the land 
tax so long as the kingdoms were small and 
there was very little scope for the dishonesty 
of State officials. With the enlargement of 
kingdoms there would come into existence some. 
purely landlord tenures in the hands of inter- 
mediate landlords. Otherwise, was developing 
the system of assessing the whole village for the 
land tax for-the payment of which the whole 
community would be jointly and severally 
responsible. The village panch would, after the 
crop is collected on the threshing floor, ascertain 
the proportion which each farmer would have 
to contribute according to the size of his crop 
in relation to the total tax of the whole village. 
When the kingdom would merge in an Empire, 
control from the centre becomes difficult over 
the collections of the State officials as 
- well as the distant landlords and village com-. 
munities of peasant proprietors would naturally 
grow to obviate the difficulties of control from 
the centre. It is very often said that the 
method of collecting on the threshing floor 
from each peasant would give scope to the, 
peasant to be dishonest, but no dishonesty is 
possible until the State official on the spot is in 
league with the peasant. The system therefore 
gave place to the appraisement of the standing 
crops by the State official, the village-headman 
or the Zamindar,-for the purpose of paying the 


into ` 
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land tax to the State as well as the share of tk 
intermediate landlord assigned by the State t 
the latter. In such an appraisement of th 
standing crop the peasant would ordinaril 
suffer as the State official or the intermediat 
landlord would always have a tendency t 
assess the standing crop at a higher figure. I 
the time of Akbar both these systems were i 
force and the peasant had even the option c 
paying assessed land tax in money. For tk 
purpose of money assessment it was necessar 
to have a survey of the land with the State an 
the classification of the different types of lan 
which would grow one or more crops in a yes 
and the variety of crops ete., while some field 
would have to lie fallow for the rotation c 
crops. As the fixed money assessment was t 
be levied on cultivated as well as uncultivate 
fields to enable a State to have a steady revenu 
to balance its expenditure, the assessment woul 
naturally have to be on a lower scale than th 
share of the crop which could only be levie 
on cultivated fields that might have actuall 
yielded a crop. Further in years of deficier 
rainfall or of complete famine and floods ther 
would be no crop and therefore under the mone 
system the collection of the land revenue woul 
have to be suspended and later on to be remitte 
if the accumulated arrears go beyond th 
capacity of the peasant to pay from futur 
savings. If the money prices rise or fall th 
money assessment should accordingly b 
increased or decreased. 


The first land revenue settlement carrie 
out by the British in India was the permanen 
settlement of Bengal made by Lord Cornwalli 
in 1790. Its chief object, 


“was the introduction of the English Landlor 
System which the Governor-General in ignorance of th 
actual conditions of the country had determined a 
panacea for all agricultural evils. Absolutely individual 
with perhaps some sort of titles, others without any sor 
of title whatever, were sought for and set up as landlord: 


_of Estates and the land revenue of which. was settled ir 


perpetuity. It was expected by the Governor-Genera 
that the result of his system would be the creation of : 
body of loyal contented and indepedent land owners whi 
would not only be a source of strength to Governmen 
but would also like their English counterparts take interes 
in their estates to the improvement of the conditions 
not only of their lands, but also of their tenants, the 
cultivators. But these brilliant anticipations were doomet 
to early disappointment. The new landlords so far fron 
making improvements, proceeded to rack rent from thei: 
unfortunate tenants to the -utmost limit. At the same 
time Government having no direct interest in the lanc 


‘and the cultivator, found it difficult to obtain any rea’ 


and detailed information regarding the condition of the 
agricultural population or the sources- of the country.” 

{Vide Bombay Survey Settlement Manual, Yol. j 
pages 17 and 18). f 


LAND TAXATION IN INDIA 


This mistake was committed in trouble-- 


some times to replace the farming system 
adopted by the factors of the East India Com- 
pany as the Dewans of Bengal from the Nawab 
at Murshidabad. A similar state of affairs in 
the “disturbed times” obtained elsewhere in 
the Bombay Presidency during the rise of 
the Maratha Power over the decline of the 
Moghuls. Marauding armies were moving 
over the country to collect tributes from 
feudal owners of village communities or the 
kingdoms that assumed independence on the 
| weakness that followed the death of Aurangzeb. 
The farming system was also adopted by the 
Marathas as large territories were being rapidly 
conquered and unadmitted to a steady develop- 
ment of administrative methods. 

On the fall of the Peshwa in 1817, 
Bombay did not copy Bengal but adopted the 
Ryotwari System introduced in 1793 by Col. 
‘Read in two of the districts of Madras Presi- 
‘dency. The leading principles were. then laid 
down for the guidance of the officers by the 
‘first Commissioner of the Deccan, Mr. Elphin- 
-stone and were intended 
“to abolish the farm but otherwise to maintain the 
‘Nativ: System; to levy revenue according to the annual 
‘cultivation: to make assessment light; to impose no new 
‘tax; and to do away with none unless obvious and unjust; 
‘and abov? all to make no innovation,” 

Unfortunately these principles were not 
followed in the earliest settlements in Bombay 
and the Deccan was far too highly assessed. 
The consequence is described by Briggs in 
1830 and quoted in the Settlement Manual, 
Vol. I, page 19 as under, 

















“After so many years of peace and plenty it ts 
Jamentable to find the revenue less secured, the people 
Jess respectable and pernaps independent, the servants 
to be less depended upon and private rights not more 
ecrta'n and secured than when the Province first came 
under the Company’s Government.” 


Mr. Pringle’s settlement failed chiefly 
because of over-assessment and the inaccuracies 
of survey and cultivation resulting from the 
impossibility of a sufficient check by a single 
officer over a very large body of subordi- 
nates. Remarks Lieut. Vingate the subsequent 
Surveyor later on, 


“The administration of the settlement was equally 
bad and perhaps as much as the weight of assessment 
itself has contributed to the cultivators being reduced to 
their present state of poverty and wretchedness and to 
occasion the slovenly inefficient system of cultivation now 
prevail’ng. 

“The idea: was current among the Revenue Officers 


was th be found in the nominally large rent-roll and a 
widey extent of cultivation irrespective of other circum- 


22-5 


of the day that the criterion of administrative effici-ncy . 
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stances. The consequence was that the District and 
Village Officers have been accustomed to use every 
expedient whether of pursuasion or intimidation to prevent 
land being thrown out of cultivation and this with little 
or no regard to the means of cultivators who upon sustain- 
ing any reverse such as mortality among his cattle, has 
been obliged to pay the same revenue when no longer 
able to raise the same quantity of produce.” 


In 1836 Mr. Goldsmid aided by Lieut. 
Vingate had to commence the whole operation 
de-novo and they carried out the principles of 
Mr. Elphinstone in the Poona District and later 
extended them over the whole of the Presidency. 

One other factor may be mentioned which 
was operating at the fall of the Peshwa Power 
namely the effects of war-like conditions upon 
prices. During the continuous movement of the 
Maratha forces there were increased demands 
for grain, decrease of supply, decrease of agri- 
cultural population drawn up as soldiers, and 
rise of prices which induced the Marahta Govern- 
ment to levy the assessment at a far higher rate 
than before the war under the title of Kamal 
rate. With the close of the war and the advent 
of peace and the disbandment of soldiers there 
was’ an increase of population, increase of the 
supply of the grains, and .a decrease in the 
demand from the Maratha Government which 
had ceased to exist. Under such combined in- 
fluences prices fell like a stone, and though 
several famine years followed never regained the 
high pitch during the wars. A parallel recur- 
rence of similar rise and fall can be observed in 
the recent times as a result of the Great World 
War of 1914-18. During those years and the 
few subsequent boom years for reconstruction, 
prices rose very high, but subsequently dropped 
like a stone in 1929-30 and do not seem to have 
any chance of recovery, notwithstanding the 
new currency and tariff policies of the various 
Governments of the world against the increased 


. products in consequence of the improved mecha- 


nical technique which is a consequence of new 
inventions of the War and post-War periods. 

The certainty of money assessment is no 
longer good and even today the necessity of 
suspension and remission is necessary as under 
the inflated assessment of the Maratha period. 
Even long before the publications of the 
“Joint Report” of 1847 on Survey Settlement, 
competent observers had expressed the opinion 
that the idea of a fixed unalterable assessment 
was impracticable as the basis of the Ryotwari 
System of settlement. 

The following are the rules which govern the 
suspension and remission of land revenue at 
present in the Bombay Province under the G. R. 
No. 650 dated 22nd January, 1907 (Vide Bom- 
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bay Survey Settlement Manual, 1935 edition, Vol. 
I, page 181) : 


(a) Suspensions of either the whole or half the 
assessment when the crop is four annas and under and 
between four annas and six annas respectively. 

(b) The remissions of suspended assessment in 
excess of one year’s revenue in Gujrat and the Konkan 
and of two years’ revenue of the Deccan and in all cases 
where more than three years old, with special rules for 
collection of suspended arrears in following poor seasons 
and also for the remission of the water rate.” 


It is not possible to go into a detailed con- 
ideration of the special rules referred to above, 
but the above principles have converted the 
fixed and rigid system of assessment into one 
of a flexible type accommodating itself to the 
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vicissitudes of the season, and consequently - 
the resources of the cultivators (no doubt sul 
ject to the personal factor of the Officers of tl 
Buréaucratic form of Government). 

During the period of 1929-30 the year of 
general world-wide fall of prices the necessit 
for such suspensions and remissions is frequent: 
before the Government and the public ar 
especially after the revised assessment of tl 
post-War period on the ground of boom pric 
of the period of reconstruction. We shall de 
more fully with this question in the next sectic 
along with the problems of the revision « 
assessment. e 
(To be continued) 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
By BASISWAR SEN 


Berore .attempting a short discussion of 
science and religion, I must recall a few of the 
obvious, not-very-profound truisms. For 
instance, that the masters of both science and 
religion are human beings; that both .science 
and religion serve different needs of human 
happiness; that they are complementary and not 
contradictory, as some of us would like to 
believe. 

Why, then, in this enlightened twentieth 
century have science and religion developed such 
incompatible temperaments? Scientists often 
insist that religion is a bundle of superstitions 
and that man can get along just as well, if not 
better without it. Anti-religious men have 
coined the phrase, “ Religion is the opiate of the 
people.” The religious man returns the com- 
pliment by estimating the net contribution of 
science in terms of the diabolical engines of 
destruction it has evolved, and the noise and 
restlessness it has created. The ideology of the 
scientist is that fundamentally man is a body 
endowed with a mind, and that if these are 
adequately looked after, then the soul, if such 
a thing exists, will be able to take care of 
itself. A correct scientific prayer would be 
something like this: “O Lord, if there be one, 
save my soul, if there be any!” For the saint, 
on the other hand, the soul is the reality, which 
is encumbered with a restless mind and this 
clod of earth called the body. For him, the 


purpose of life is to free the soul from fr 
encumbrances. 

Is there any hope of reconciling these tw 
views of life? I am reminded of the anecdot 
of Charles Lamb, who was once questioné 
whether he knew a certain person for whom I 
always expressed a strong dislike. His repl 
was, “Ofcourse not! If I knew him, I shoul 
like him!” Perhaps it may be worth our whil 
to make an attempt to survey the underlyin 
truths of both science and religion, their advar 
tages and limitations in their respective field 
and it is just possible they may turn. out, o 
investigation, to be not half so bad as we ma 
think them to be! s 

In distinguishing the living from the nor 
living, we physiologists recognize that all livin 
things, including man, have two environment 
both equally significant: the inner, which : 
individual, and the outer, which is infinite an 
has to be shared with the rest of the univers 
These two environments are in intimate conta 
with each other, yet a recognisable boundar 
must exist between them to delimit the individua 
For the growth and development of the inni 
structure and functions of the organism, howeve 
this boundary must be adequately selective, 1 
permit the exchange of necessary material ar 
energy between the two environments. 


W tl 
. organism is unable to discard’ its: saper fyo 


byproducts, or is incapable of appropriaŭr 
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naterial and energy from the external environ- 
nent, it has to surrender its life. Compared to 
he external environment, any individual 
rganism is always insignificant. 

As far as we know, man can be readily 
listinguished from the rest of the animals by 
he power and potentialities of thought and 
‘eeling residing in his inner environment. No 
joubt there are exceptions to prove the rule! 
[t is this unique power of thought and feeling 
hat enables‘man to exercise control over both 
vis environments. So long as man can maintain 
iarmony between his internal and external 
2nvironments, he is happy—that is, we are 
aappy when, we can do just as we please 
without any unpleasant consequences! But in 
she natural course of events, we can seldom 
alise this harmony for any durable period of 
ime, because the inner and outer environments 
are not.static. Both are constantly changing. 

Consciously or unconsciously, man cease- 
essly tries to regain the lost harmony in two 
vays. The one is to control the external 
mvironment to an extent that all the varying 
jeeds and whims of the individual can be readily 
satisfied. The other is to establish such 
3onscious control over the inner urges that they 
refuse to react to the changing external environ- 
ment. Broadly speaking, the aim of science is 
to achieve the former, that of religion, the 
latter. The objective world—everything from 
slectrons to galaxies, as also any subjective 
avent which ean be defined adequately in 
objective terms—comes under the purview of 
sciencé. The world of feeling and emotion, as 
also objective realities in so far as they affect 
she inner environment, is the domain of science. 

The objective world of. science is more 
amenable to accurate observation and experi- 
nentation than the subjective world of thought 
nd emotion, and this for several reasons: first, 


he perceptive organs of man—his eyes, ears, 
ose, etc., can be used to gather information 
bout the happenings of the external world, 
nd these observations can be readily checked 
nd verified by similar experiences of others, 
ut these organs are of little avail for observing 
e happenings in the inner world of man; 
econd, the objective materials of science are 
uantitative—for example, two- half loaves will 
ive us a whole loaf of bread, but unfortunately 
» the subjective realm we cannot produce a 
it out of two half-wits. Third, the supply of 
milar materials for scientific investigation is 
undant and enduring, so that investigation 
n be carried on simultaneously and succes- 
vely by many over a long period of time. All 
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these factors give science certain special 
advantages: the conclusions of science are 
capable of experimental verification; its dis- 
coveries can be harnessed to perform concrete 
tasks; and the achievements of individual 
scientist are cumulative in effect. But the 
struggle of science is unending. No sooner does 
it succeed in pitching its tent at some new 
frontier than still greater vistas open up, more 
enchanting, more alluring. Thus, as science 
progresses, its goal always recedes. 

In contrast, religion can claim that its goal 
is attainable. Some there are who have certainly 
attained it! Put in the simplest terms, the 
goal is the subjective realization of eterna} bliss, 
born of perfect purity and self-control. Since 
the seat of happiness is within man himself, 
adequate control over the inner urges can insure 
him happiness even if he “hath not where to 
lay his head.” 


But the handicaps of religion are many 
and very exasperating. Religion has to contend 
with the inconvenient fact that all men, saints 
included, must die sooner or later and that 
after they die the inspiration of their messages 
suffers dilution and distortion. The attainments 
of individual saints do not lend themselves to 
be directly utilized by others. Neither can we 
devise any means for the concrete perpetuation 
of the spiritual attainments of saints. Given 
the mechanical aid—and I must not forget 
money—any one can fly or talk across all the 
seven seas and five continents without being 
accused of knowing anything of aero-dynamics 
or electricity. But to benefit by the attain- 
ments of the great religious men, one has to 
follow in their footsteps and in the details of 
life lived, what they have taught. The subjective 
world cannot be mass handled. Religion must 
therefore always remain essentially a personal 
and individual problem—in popular phraseology 
“az one man show!” Hence the vitality of 
religion at any given period is determined not 
by the number of temples, mosques, or churches, 
neither by scriptures nor commentaries, but by 
the number of living individuals who have 
realized as a personal and indestructible ex- 
perience of their own, the spiritual reality 
which is the high promise of religion,—“ getting 
which, everything else appears small.” 

“How do the people in your country go 
about searching reality? What is their 
technique ?” I was once asked by Professor 
Einstein when we were having a discussion in 
his study on this same theme of science and 
religion. 

“The technique,” I tried to explain, “is as 
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logical as the technique of science. The religious 
aspirant first sets himself the task of acquiring 
the necessary equipment. for the quest a percep- 
tive faculty which. will be true and pure. He 
must be able consciously to insulate his mind 
from all disturbances, alike from the distractions 
of his inner urges and the lures and the frowns 
of his external environment. Exactly. in the 
same way, when you are conducting an experi- 
ment, you first make sure that your instruments 
are clean and are registering correctly, that no 
outside influence is affecting them.” 


“But how do your religious aspirants 
achieve that state ?” he asked. . 

“They give up social life for the time being 
and go into retirement, either in a forest or 
some secluded spot just as you shut yourself up 
im your study or in a laboratory when you have 
work to do. There they struggle hard to attain 
complete self-mastery.” 

“ But,” said Professor Einstein, “ suppose, 
instead of struggling, they merely enjoy the 
scenery and sleep and dream ?” 

“Perhaps,” I replied, “a great many do 
dream and sleep. But those who do not, and 
who succeed in their difficult task, when they 
emerge from their seclusion, they radiate some- 
thing which carries conviction.” 

Professor EHinstein’s eyes lighted up with 
enthusiasm. “ Yes, yes,” he said, “I under- 
stand.” 


I have briefly outlined the inherent 
advantages and limitations of both science and 
religion. Now Jet us see what constitutes the 
creed of the scientist. It is primarily the mental 
attitude of the scientist towards his problems 
and towards the various branches of science 
which is responsible for the steady advance of 
science in this age. Any branch of science is 
willing to modify or even completely abandon 
its most cherished conclusions if the logic of 
new facts so demands. According to the material 
of study, different branches of science use 
different. techniques, use different units of 
measure. An astronomer does not attempt to 
weigh his stars in a chemical balance—he uses 
his mathematical formulae and obtains 
dependable and verifiable results. A millionth 
of a metre is a very significant unit of length 
for a microscopist, but a few odd millions of 


miles may be of no consequence to the astro- 


nomer, thinking in terms of super-galaxies. 
Despite different frames of reference, the various 
branches of science recognize the necessity for 
co-operation and mutual appreciation. The 
different scientific societies exist not to blow 
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thetr own trumpets and each to emphasise ‘ 
shortcomings of all other branches of scien 
but to offer helpful suggestions and criticis 
te colleagues. ` 

Religion, on the other hand, shows 
tendency to hold grimly to past laurels, ignor: 
the fact that its material today, the psycholc 
of modern man, has been profoundly modif 
by such new developments as rapid transp 
and communication, factories, literacy and ` 
printing-press, the newspaper and the radic 
all tangible bequests of modern science. ( 
coins, despite their instrinsic worth and histc 
significance, must be re-minted if they are 
secure acceptance at the currency counter o: 
new age. 

The first task of religion, therefore, is 
re-establish the fact that it has something vs 
precious and positive to offer to modern m 
To begin with, it will have to adopt someth' 
of the attitude of science, and evolve ` 
required technique to handle its chan; 
material. That technique, whatever else it m 
be, must consist of something more than ga: 
cloth and ashes though these may be necessa 
like the artificial equipment of a modern 
search laboratory. j 

Effort to foster mutual co- operation i 
appreciation among the various expressions 
religion would be a great positive step towa 
this end. The cause of existing: recriminat 
and distrust among the professed followers 
different religions does not lie in the messa 
of their respective founders, or masters, 
mostly in the ignorance and misdirected ferv: 
of the followers. And seeing the religious n 
fall out among themselves, naturally 
scientists look askance ! This year it so happ 
that we are celebrating in India the centen: 
of Sri Ramkrishna, the most modern in spi 
as well as time, of the great religious teach: 
Born a devout Brahmin, he had his first gr 
spiritual realization following his own. religi 
Later he followed, in turn, the path of 
Muslims, then of the Christian. His conclus 
was that the different religions, like so m: 
different radii, can and do take one to 
same centre. Any one with capacity : 
sincerity who will take the trouble to repeat 
experiments, he assured us, will find the se 
truth for himself. 

To live, every man must pay tribute 
science, be it in the form only of a set of pi 
incantations, and for the satisfaction of 
inner self, he must have some sott of relig 
be it nothing niore than a violent disbelfef. 
long as human love, affection, and sympa 
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are brought up against the blank wall, of 
suffering, frustration, and. death, human beings 
will continue to seek solace and peace in some 
inner fastness of the self. Modern science has 
now, at least, acquired a great spiritual asset, 
a humility born of its successful pursuit of 
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knowledge. It now knows what it cannot know. 
Since nothing but religion can offer the ex- 
perience of that which science cannot give, 
mankind cannot do without religion. The need 
of our age is not less of the one and: more of: 
the other, but more of both. | 


_THE REFORM OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By L. 


We all know, that as a result of its complete 
failure to stop Italian aggression against 
Abyssinia, the League of Nations is passing 
through the greatest crisis in its life. Its 
prestige and its moral authority was never lower, 
the faith of the weaker nations in it, to protect 
them from the grasping greed of the Greater 
Powers was never less than it is today. In 
Oetober 1935, when fifty-two nations gave 
an unanimous verdict against the aggressor and 
agreed to apply sanctions, when the Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain announced to the 
Assembly, “In conformity with its precise, 
explicit obligations the League stands—and my 
country stands: with it—for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety and 
particularly for steady, collective resistance to 
all acts of unprovoked aggression,” simple 
honest men and women may be forgiven if they 
believed that a new and glorious chapter was 
being written in human history! And today, 
not content with the booty in his hands, Mus- 
solini can not resist-the temptation of sneering 
at the League and declares to a cheering crowd 
in Milan : 


“There never has been, and never will be realized 
even in the-remotest future the idea of collective security. 
We will not shed any tears if the League disappears. I 
offer an olive branch to the world—but an olive branch 
rising above a forest of eight million bayonets!” ‘ 


All love’s labour lost? The all too success-° 


ful attempts of Laval to make the sanctions as 
ineffective as possible and hinder the inclusion of 
oil, iron and coal in the list of prohibited goods, 
the refusal of the League to take any military 
sanctions whatsoever, the Laval-Hoare Peace 
proposals, the decision of England to recommend 
the dropping of Sanctions without consulting 
Fragee and before the meeting of the Council, 
the refusal of the League in its June Session to 
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adopt the unambiguous resolution submitted by” 
the Ethiopion delegation proclaiming that it will. 
recognize no annexation. obtained by force and. 
substituting in its place a wordy nebulous for- 
mula, the strenuous but luckily vain attempt of 
France and England (though England denies it. 
today) to keep Ethiopia out of the last Septem- 
ber Assembly; these and many others—too- 
numerous to mention—are the services rendered’ 
by France and England and the League under 
their domination to the Italian Dictator! And. 
the above insolent outburst is the thanks they 
receive in return for those services! 

It is a fact, that the speech of Sir 
Samuel Hoare on the 11th September, 1935,. 
at the Assembly (from which I have 
quoted above) sent a thrill of joy 
through the ranks of the League Members, 
who thought that England had given up at last - 
her traditional policy of wait and see and was- 
‘ready to lead the nations of the world in orga- 
nizing collective security. If, following up that. 
speech and the resolution of fifty-two nations to 
impose sanctions against the Covenant-breaker,. 
England and France had led the League to: 
orgahize immediately a complete and thorough 
severance of all trade and financial relations with 
Italy, as demanded by Art. 16, para 1, and,-if 
need be, blockaded the coast of Italian Erythrea 
and Somaliland by a combined fleet of the 
League Powers, what would have been the state 
of the world today? Abyssinia would have been: 
saved, the principle of collective security 
vindicated, and a complete defeat inflicted on 
Mussolini as a wholesome warning to all future- 
dictators! Nations in the past have sacrificed 
their wealth and their manhood lavishly, for 
coneepts, mostly illusory, like national glory and 
national honour. But to defend the law of 
Nations which is. the Covenant, to outlaw private 
wars between nations and thus give life and 
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blood to the ideals embodied both in the 
Covenant and in the Briand-Kellogg Pact, was it 
not worth taking a little risk? The risk of fifty- 
two nations combined against one! But to show 
how little the men in power really care for or 
understand what is meant by collective security, 
let me just give onè glaring example from many. 
After England had decided to lift Sanctions 
against Italy, Sir John Simon declared without 
a blush in the House of Commons, that the 
defence of Abyssinia was not worth one British 
ship! This from the lips of a man, who was 
for years the British Foreign Secretary! The 
ordinary man in the street is just perplexed 
‘beyond words and asks in utter amazement, 
‘why was the whole British Fleet then concen- 
trated in the Meditarranean last year? Just 
for an autumn cruise? Hither you believe in 
‘the old pre-war Balance of Power system, then 
‘you should have come to an imperialistic deal 
-with Mussolini over Abyssinia, as Mussolini had 
‘repeatedly announced his willingness to do. In 
‘that case you should .not appear in shining 
armour as the Knight-Earrant pledged to the 


defence of the Covenant and speak as Sir th 


‘Samuel Hoare did to the Assembly in September, 
1935. - Or you believe in “ collective security,” 
.——then reality should be given to that phrase— 
‘it should not just remain a pious sentiment, or 
worst still, a camouflage under which the old 
diplomatic game is carried on. By pursuing 
‘half-heartedly a pro-League policy —giving 
‘mostly lip-service, but at the critical moment 
abandoning it, you just get the worst of both 
-the worlds! 
‘your relations with his country, without having 
won the battle for the League! No, it is not 
‘the Covenant of the League that has failed. 
How could it have failed, when it was never 
‘tried in its entirety? It is the statesmen of the 
‘democratic and pro-League countries who have 
failed. They do not bring to the cause of Peace 
‘the same iron determination, the same spirit of 
willing sacrifice, as the dictators in the Fascist 
-countries are willing to bring to the cause of 
‘War. And so long as that remains true, no 
tinkering with the Articles of the Covenant will 
‘make matters any better. 


But we who believe in the ideals of the 


League have a duty to perform. In a spirit of 
constructive criticism, we have to show, how the 
‘League can be improved, how it can be made to 
‘work better in the future, and how—most 
important of all—the minds of men can be 
changed and taught to pay deep ‘and unswerving 
‘loyalty to the new ideals of human co-operation. 


You anger Mussolini and estrange 


LADY WU DY ALYY PUY PLU, LIVI 


Tum Moran Issus ; 

-We know that through the Ages war has 
been glorified as the source of all the grea’ 
virtues. From Heraclites down to Nietzsch 
and Ruskin, there have been philosophers whe 
have sung the praises of the god Mars, anc 
today under the whip of two dictators, Germany 
and Italy are passing through an apotheosis o: 
war. In Germany boys of nine in joining thi 
Hitler Youth Organization are given dagger: 
with the inscription “ Blut und Ehre” -(Blooc 
and Honour), and Ludendorff, fully rehabilitatec 
after a temporary eclipse, is preaching, whik 
the Third Realm is organizing the whole natior 
for the “totalitarian war,” in which all the 
spiritual, intellectual and material forces of the 
nation are being mobilized just for one purpose 
ie., a war, which when it comes, must be fought 
with utter ruthlessness. If any body doubts lei 
him just read Ludendorff’s latest book Dei 
Totale Krieg (“The Totalitarian War”) ir 
which he says: | . 


“All Disarmament Conferences offend against the 
sacred principle of national self-preservation and ari 
erefore doomed to failure. The attempt to abolist 
unrestricted submarine warfare, as also the attempt te 
prohibit the bombing of urban populations of the 
belligerent nations will remain a pious wish.” 


Apologists of the Nazi Regime are ofte 
heard saying that much of the crudities of thi 
Nazi Philosophy will pass away with time, no 
realizing that they are the very core and essene 
of their whole Weltanschauung. And ‘so wi 
find one of the foremost leaders of the Nazis anc 
an intimate friend of Hitler, Julius Streicher 
declaring in November 1936—four years afte 
their seizure of power—at a huge mass meeting : 

“I feel with all my inner conviction that the God o: 
Eternity wishes to use us Germans for some very specia. 
purpose. This God is really active in the midst of ow 
people and perhaps He has let two million Germans dic 
in the World War for this new Germany. ‘We German: 
are God’s chosen people. and you belong to them,’ say 
that to your children every morning when they get up 
and repeat it every night when they go to bed. It is ow 
duty; we must believe in it. And so will come true 
what a great Greman once prophesied: ‘Once again the 
whole world shall be cured by the German spirit.’ (Ar 
Deuschen Wesen wird einmal noch die Welt genesen.)’ 


_ And similar rhetoric has been poured dowr 
upon the German nation during the last week 
through three hundred and twelve mass meet- 
ings! Does the world realize what is happening 
in Germany today? This is the spiritual fooc 
on which the whole youth and manhood o: 
Germany is being nourished! Germany, formerly 
the land of philosophers and poets, is 
today being trained and drilled for the . cogning 


` 
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great war by a ruthless dictatorship. Exactly 
the same thing is happening in Italy. And only 
a fortnight ago the two have stretched their 
hands across the Alps to cement their spiritual 
friendship, and the world is already perceiving 
its healing effects in Spain. This is one world 
that confronts us with its dark reality—-a world 
where war is glorified as the highest and noblest 
of human activities. 

With what spiritual forces shall we meet 
this new challenge of the glorification of war and 
prevent it from poisoning the mind and soul of 
humanity? 

Why do we condemn war? 

Because it makes the most vital human 
concerns depend on a factor essentially irrational: 
Force. Not justice but might decides the issue. 
Because it is immoral to permit a state to be 
both party and judge in its own dispute. In 
civilized society we deny that right to the in- 
ividual. S 

Because it is madness to admit that murder, 
iolence, destruction of property, the unloosen- 
ng of the baser instincts of mankind, condemned 
s crimes in all normal society, can be honour- 
ble and glorious in war. 

And because we finally believe that the 
ighest spiritual values, Science, Art, Religion, 
ustice, Love—the things that alone make life 
forth living—can only develop in an atmos- 
here of peace. 

The peace that we envisage is not merely 
bsence of war. It is a dynamic and heroic 
eace, that will call forth all the virile virtues 
nd the creative instincts of man, and turn it to 
reative and not to destructive ends. Who 
ares to say today, that it is war alone that calls 
rth the spirit of sacrifice in man? The 
ioneers in the field of preventive medicine, who 
t the risk of their lives, have discovered cures 
r many a fell disease that ravaged mankind 
ntil very recent times, the great explorers who 
rough the ages have challenged the elements, 
ome of whom like Scott and Andre facing 
eath in the arctic wilderness, and the seekers 
fter Truth—be they in the realms of Art, 
cience or Philosophy—who scorning ease, com- 
rt, and security sally forth into the uncharted 
as to wrest from the Unknown a little of her 
osely guarded secret;—these heroes of peace, 
e they not capable of inspiring even the most 
irile of men to the noblest deeds, the greatest 
crifices? Today in the 20th century, when 
oderg war is nothing but mass massacre, must 
Mussolini come and preach the glory of war 
d its necessity for the evolution of nations, or 
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a Hitler come and resuscitate the blind fanatical 
worship of the old tribal gods, in order to rouse- 
the nations to great deeds? Who dares now-a-. 
days to speak of the chivalry of war? H he. 
does, force him to face the reality of today, 


‘when the flower of youth in every European, 


country is being drafted from the Universities. 
and trained as expert military pilots to maim. 
young girls and mothers with aerial bombs! 
Ask him if that is his idea of chivalry! Visualise- 
what is happening at this very moment to the 
women and children of Madrid. Does not the 
imagination reel back in horror: at the sheer- 
barbarity of it? We the protagonists of peace 
do not need to be sentimental. It is the Nazis 
and Fascists who are the incurable sentimen-. 
talists, who think with their blood and not with: 
the brain with which God seems to have endowed 
them in vain! In the age of bombers, tanks, 
and chemical warfare, they talk with the 
mentality of men who fought with bows, arrows 
and spears and prattle about the rejuvinating 
effects of war! In the name of patriotism,, 
heroism and courage, they are stirring the human; 
heart to renew hundredfold the mistakes of the. 
past. 


What can save us from their mad folly? 
Intelligence illumined by moral vision. 


And with that weapon we will have to fight 
the battle of civilization and human decency: 
against barbarism and the Powers of Evil. l 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PRACE 


Once we have fully comprehended the fact 
—through cold intellectual analysis—that in 
the present age, a war fought with all the 
scientific weapons at our disposal, means nothing 
less than the complete collapse of civilization, we 
must exert all our energies to build up Inter-. 
State Relations, on a basis that outlaws war and 
unites all the nations of the world in a common 
defence against the aggressor. The League of 
Nations was founded to realise this ideal: 
Everybody wishes ardently that the League ~ 
should be universal. But what if there are still 
some States, which are not willing to renounce 
war as the means of realising their national 
ambitions and refuse to bind themselves to 
submit all national disputes to arbitration? 
What should the League do, in the face of such 
a situation? Should it compromise with its 
most fundamental principle, in order to make 
easy for those States which do not conceal their 
contempt for international obligations and 
cpenly exalt the power of the sword, to re- 
enter or remain in the League? The League hag 
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:many so-called friends who are strongly advis- 
ing it to take that course. But that way lies 
-death and dishonour to the League. Nothing 
would suit would-be aggressive nations better 
-than to belong to a League of Nations which just 
-talks and advises, and leaves them practically 
free to do as they wish, e.g, Japan in 
“Manchuria, and Italy in Abyssinia! But 
-we friends of peace are clear in our minds 
‘that we do not want such a League and 
we find it not consonant with the dignity and 
-prestige of the League that it should allow the 
<ageressors who have broken the Covenant, to 
«dictate the terms on which they are ready to 
‘return or remain in the League. Two great a 
-price can be paid for the ideal of universality. 
‘It is in our view preferable to have a non- 
wniversal League which commands the loyal 


:support of all its Members, than a League that 


:stultifies itself in order to obtain the unreliable 
co-operation of States, which in and out of 
-season declare their open contempt for that 
Institution. And we would all heartily agree 
with what Mr. Litvinoff said at the last Assem- 
‘bly meeting: “I would object strongly, if, in 
‘the name of universality, the League were to set 
‘about eliminating from the Covenant all that 
“makes it a weapon of peace and a threat to the 
aggressor. I should object vigorously to any- 
thing calculated to make the League safe for the 
aggressor.’ But interested parties, who want 
to take away the sanctions clauses from the 
‘Covenant, say that the League failed to protect 
_Abyssinia because it was not universal. Noth- 
ing would be a greater travesty of truth than this 
statement. The non-membership of the 
United States is brought forth as the main 
reason for the failure of the League in the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute. But what are the facts? 
After the League had announced sanctions 
against Italy, President Roosevelt issued a pro- 
clamation saying, that Americans could only 
-carry on trade with the belligerent Powers (Italy 
and Abyssinia) at their own risk. The President 
said in so many words to the American trader : 
“Tf you insist upon trading with Italy and thus 
come into conflict with the League Powers, my 
-Government will not give you any diplomatic 
support.” This view of the American attitude 
has been confirmed (in a private talk with the 
writer) by Sir Norman Angell—the famous 
author of The Great Illusion, who happened 
to be in the States in the winter of 1935, and he 
is in a position to speak with authority in the 
matter. And the recent revelations of ex- 
‘Secretary of State, Stimson, make it clear beyond 
-doubt, that the United States would not have 
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stopd in the way of the League Powers taki 
a stronger line against the Japanese aggressi 
in Manchuria. Too much disingenuous explar 
tion (i.e. American non-membership) has be 
given to excuse the weak attitude of the Leag 
Powers in both the Japanese and the Itali 
aggression. This hypothesis on close examir 
tion will not hold water. What nation wot 
have gone to war with the League if it h 
applied complete and rigorous economic sal 
tions against Italy? America? Japan? One ł 
only to put the question to answer with 
emphatic “no.” Who has forgotten the sci 
rilous attacks in the Italian Press against Jap: 
accusing her of helping Abyssinia? And 
regards Germany, it is improbable in the high 
degree that she should have gone to war w: 
the League Powers in support of Italy in t 
autumn of 1935, when she had only just beg 
rearming. But for the sake of argument grar 
ing this possibility, could not the fifty-t 
Powers of the League face these two Powers a 
gain the victory? Let me quote Litvinoff ag: 
to give a final answer to this question. ] 
spoke as follows at the last Assembly : 

“The aggregate power of the peace-loving countr: 
both in the economic and in the military sense, consid 
ably surpass the strength of any possible combination 


countries which the aggressor might rally round h 
I am deeply convinez:d that it would be sufficient for th 


‘forces in some way to combine, to display merely 


possibility of joint action, for the peril of war to 
avert'd, and for the aggressor to be. obliged to a 
sooner or later, to be admitted himself to the comn 
system of collective security.” 


The above statement holds in a nutshell t 
whole idea of collective security. If a Sts 
contemplating aggression in violation of ¢ 
Covenant is left in no doubt whatever, that 
the States’ Members are determined to cai 
out their precise obligations arising out of A 
16, then one can be almost certain that no w 
will ever break out. For even a dictator v 
not dare to plunge his country into certain d 
truction. The nations must realise that in { 
Ieng run collective security is the cheapest fo 
of defence, and one that makes the outbreak 
war well-nigh impossible. The essence of { 
collective system is that it pledges the natic 
to non-agegression, arbitration and mutual sı 
port against aggression. In such a system, se 
defence and the defence of the Covenant : 
merged into one, and the security of the «¢ 
does not mean the insecurity of the other, wh 
is bound to be the case in a system of co 
petitive armaments where each tries to purch: 
security by being more strongly armed than 
neighbour. And who is the aggressor? St. 
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which refuse to submit its dispute. to third party 
judgment and dispatches its armed forces into 
territory not belonging to it without a mandate 
from the League. Is anything simpler than to 
determine the aggressor according to this defini- 
tion? This restriction on what till now has been 
considered. the inallienable right of all sovereign 
States, &e., the right to declare war, is impera- 
tive if we are ever to realise the collective peace 
system. Peace demands. sacrifices—it will not 
be had for nothing! If statesmen and nations 
are not conscious of the larger responsibility 
towards humanity in this age of scientific 
warfare, and cling tenaciously to the old shib- 
boleth of unrestricted national sovereignty, then 
of course even the gods cannot save the human 
race from sure destruction! The acceptance of 
the collective system does not deny justice to a 
State suffering under a grievance—on the con- 
trary it makes its realization more certain for 
brute force is eliminated at the very outset in 
the discussion of an international dispute. Is 
not that the very reason why the Big Powers 
till now are avowing it with mental reservations, 
while the Smaller Powers are in bitter earnest, 
‘that the idea of collective security shall not 
remain just a phrase but becomes a reality. 
How are we going to make the League 
machinery more effective to serve the cause of 
peace? By improvement along two different 
lines. On the one hand we should strengthen 
the sanctions clauses and make them really 
effective, so that they take away all temptation 
from a State to embark upon a. war light- 
heartedly. On the other hand it is equally 
important to give life to Art. 19 of the Covenant 
-—so that nations can feel sure that peaceful 
changes and revision of treaties, deemed unjust, 
can be secured through the machinery of the 
League without resort to arms. Both are of 
vital importance to resuscitate the League. As 
Mr. Eden has well said : 
“The peace which we aim to preserve is one that 
by its justice commends itself generally to the nations of 
the world.” 
The League must not only secure peace but 
iso justice among nations. If nations are to 
e bound to apply sanctions automatically in 
ease of a breach of the Covenant, then they must 
lso have the confidence that they can obtain 
justice from the League. Until’ now Art. 19, 
concerning the revisions of treaties has remained 
dead letter and this is most unfortunate. Art. 
9, should be made effective in the manner that 
f.a Member-State has any grievance against an 
aine treaty the matter should be referred to 
‘Arbitration. Commission, whose members 
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should not be nominees of Governments but 
experts chosen because of their wide knowledge 
and because they commend universal respect. 
On the basis of the recommendation of this fact- 
finding commission, the Assembly of the League 
should. come to an equitable decision. At the 
present, it will perhaps be not possible to force 
a decision on a reluctant Member—but one 
should not minimise the moral pressure that is 
exerted on the side of remedying an injustice by 
a strong recommendation of the Assembly. A 
nation cannot in the long rún ignore the judg- 
ment of the world. There is one further con- 
sideration. Till now nations have always sought 
for strategic frontiers, and fate of peoples in the 
frontier regions has been a tragic one. But if 
collective security becomes a reality, then the 
League which guarantees their political security, 
can exert a moral pressure upon the nations so 
to rectify their frontiers that minorities can be 
joined to their mother countries. Only one must 
proceed warily on this delicate matter and not 
swallow uneritically all the demands of -the 
various irredentists. To Pan-Germans one must 
reply that Austria and Bohemia have never 
belonged to Germany in the past. And when 
the Hungarian irredentists Jament over four 
million compatriots torn away from the mother 
country, one must remember that the majority of 
these four millions are non-Magayar by race 
and formed unwilling minorities in the former 
Kingdom of Hungary. Besides the races are so 
haphazardly distributed in the South-Eastern 
corner of Europe, that it is impossible to draw 
national frontiers according to strict ethnological 
principles. Here one can only hope that all 
nations, whether they have signed the Minorities 
Treaties or not, will deem it their duty to grant 
to their minorities full cultural and linguistic 
freedom. One thinks with special sadness about 
the lot of the South-Tyroleans—a solid block 
of German-speaking people, who have been torn 
asunder from their mother country and joined 
to Italy for purely strategic reasons. 

As regards the problem of giving back to 
Germany some of her former colonies, in order 
tc induce her to return to the League, would in 
our opinion be a retrograde step. A Germany 
drunk with the wine of the gospel of “ The 
Chosen People,” a Germany that has put the 
Middle, Ages to shame in its treatment of the 
Jews, is surely not an ideal guardian to be en- 


„trusted with the welfare of the backward races 


ot Africa.. Besides, when the Germans ery for 
colonies: for the purpose of emigration, let us 
remind them, that after forty years of intense 
colonial activity the total German population in 
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all the German Colonies was less than that of 
the German Colony in Paris before the War. 
Similarly the number of Italian Colonists in 
Italian Somaliland and Erythrea, provinces 
bordering on Abyssinia,-have been less than a 
thousand after forty years of occupation. And 
a few years ago Mussolini passed a decree dis- 
couraging Italians to emigrate to America. 
With the same breath that Mussolini and Hitler 
declare to the world how overpopulated their 
countries are, they demand from the Italian and 
German mothers that they become breeding 
machines and produce more and ever more 
children! We know for what purpose—to serve 
as canon-fodder. Is it not a mad world in which 
we live? But how are we to solve the colonial 
problem? Our aim should be to liquidate the 
colonial systems of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries which were based on exploita- 
tion, and not to help to create new ones. In 
whatever else the League may have failed, in 
putting the ex-German territories in Africa under 
mandatary Government, the League has done 
good work on behalf of the native races of 
Africa. The writer can admit that all the more 
generously, because formerly he had quite a 
different opinion in the matter. But after 
attending the sittings of the Mandate Commis- 
sion and hearing debate of the Commissions 
during the Assembly meeting, the writer is con- 
vinced that the League is really trying to live 
up to the sentiments expressed in Art. 22 of 
the Covenant,“...... that the well-being and 
development of such peoples (z.e., ‘ those not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world’) form a sacred 
trust of civilization and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in 
this Covenant.” When one hears in the Com- 
mission (as the writer has heard) a citizen of a 
small country like Sweden admonish a represen- 
tative of a Mandatary Power, that too much 
money has been spent upon the education of 
European children and too little on that of 
African children, when another representative 
of a Small Power tells the big Colonial Powers, 
that in the Government of the mandated terri- 
tories, they must get rid of the last vestiges of 
the old imperialistic ways of thought, then one 
must acknowledge that a humaner and more 
civilized conception of the responsibilities of the 
advanced races towards the more primitive ones 
is slowly dawning on the minds of the Colonial 
Powers. Efforts should now be directed towards 
inducing the Colonial Powers to apply to their 
Colonies the fundamental principles of the 
mandatary regime and to present an annual 
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report to the Council. The Labour Party i 
England has promised to do something simila 
if they come to power. Equal opportunities fo: 
the trade and commerce of all State-Member: 
of the League are guaranteed in the mandaterc 
territories. These rights should also be extendec 
to the Colonies of the Members of the League 
The raw materials in the mandated as well a: 
in the colonial areas should be made aecessibh 
to all Members of the League and distributed in 
such a manner as to take due account of thi 
reasonable claims of individual State-Members 
Mr. Eden has declared this year at the Assembly 
that England will support the proposal for az 
impartial expert inquiry into the matter, anc 
the League has put it on its agenda for diseussior 
at the next session of the Assembly. In the 
Overseas Dominions and Colonies, after provid- 
ing adequately for the native populations 
opportunities for settlement of the surplu: 
population of State-Members of the Leaguc 
should be afforded. 

The League should also turn its effort: 
towards forming a low tariff group open to al 
States-Members and do everything in it: 
power to promote social and economic co-opera: 
tion among them through the Internationa 
Labour Office. Through such and simila 
measures the League should try to meet th 
just grievances of the Have-nots, and offer tı 
all its Members not only political security bu 
also economic justice. The nations of the work 
should be made to feel that it brings them con 
crete economic advantages to belong to th 
Only then will it posses: 
sufficient cohesive power to hold the nation: 
together in loyal and active co-operation. Anc 
as regards Germany’s demands for Colonies, wi 
think that if she is willing to enter the League 
with the earnest purpose of building up th 
Collective Peace System and not that of sabotag 
ing it from inside, then the League may entrus 
her with the Mandate in Africa (not with : 
Colony, be it emphasised), but only on condi 
tion that Germany is willing without reserva 
tion to grant all the rights and privileges of : 
Minority—as set forth in the post-war Minori 
ties Treaties—to the German-Jewish com 
munity. We think it would be an utter sham 
for the League, if it undertook no collectiv 
action to improve the lot of that sorely harrassec 
community, if and when Germany joins th 
League. And it should be made clear beyom 
all doubt to her present rulers, that a Germam 
which treats her Jews as she is doing now, i 
deemed unworthy to be entrusted with : 
Mandate. Must the conscience of the wotld i 
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this Age of the League of Nations, be at a far 
lower level, than was half a century ago when 
Gladstone strongly and effectively protested 
against the Turkish atrocities in the Balkans?’ 

Further, we think that the time has now 
arrived to separate the Covenant from the Peace 
Treaties and make of it a self-contained con- 
vention. This will go a long way to satisfy the 
just susceptibilities of the defeated Powers in 
the Great War. 

In order to prevent a dispute assuming 
dangerous proportions and thus threaten the 
peace of the world, the League should under 
Art. 11* intervene more effectively in the earlier 
stages of a crisis, then it did in the Italo-Ethio- 
pian conflict, and be enabled to make recom- 
mendations without the consent of the States in 
dispute. Let us in this connection remember a 
few significant dates. Under Art. 11 of the 
Covenant, Abyssinia formerly appealed to the 
League on January 3, 1935 to mediate on her 
behalf. Nothing was ‘done. Then in March, 
Abyssinia appealed under Art. 15, which enjoins 
all Members to agree to submit “ any dispute 
likely to lead to a rapture, to the Council.” 
The Councils duty was to carry out “a full in- 
vestigation ” and “to effect a settlement of the 
dispute.” Still nothing was done. Under the 
joint pressure of France and England, the con- 
sideration of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute by 
the League Council was repeatedly postponed, 
and it was only after a delay of five precious 
months that the Council took up the matter on 
May 25. During these five months it did not 
take any preventive steps, though both the 
Council and the Assembly had adopted a general 
resolution in 1927, which laid down the proce- 
dure to be followed in such a case. During all 
this time Mussolini made open preparations for 
war. At length on September 6, the Council 
awoke to the full seriousness of the matter. 
Of course the Council. could not act earlier, 
because France and England wanted to settle 


the matter according to pre-war diplomatic. 


methods, and were-more concerned, not to ruffle 
the susceptibilities of the Italian Dictator than 
to secure justice for Abyssinia. It went so far 
that during the Stresa Conference, thé mere 
mention of that unhappy country Abyssinia was 
srictly tabooed! Mr. Eden even said once in 
the House of Commons—after the outbreak of 





* Art, 11 provides that “any wer or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the Members of the 
League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole "League, and the League shall take any 
action#that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations.” 
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hostilities—that England could really do nothing 
in the way of protest against Italy’s open pre- 
paration. for an offensive war, until Italy 
actually started the war! But during all those 
months England could prohibit export of arms 
to Abyssinia (and to Italy also, to be exact) in 
order to prove to the world, that she was in 
earnest to preserve the peace. So while Italy 
armed herself to the teeth to start her offensive 
war, immediately after the end of the rains in 
October, Abyssinia was prevented all the time 
from securing arms for self-defence, in con- 
travention of her treaty rights. And when the 
war started, France even prevented her from 
using the only railway line joining Jibuti to 
Addis Ababa, for the transport of arms. And 
then we are told, Abyssinia could not be saved 
because the League is not universal! Are there 
no limits to the mendacity of politicians? It is 
a heart-breakingly sad story to recount, but let 
us as intelligent men at least learn the lesson it 
has to teach us. The state of the world is so 
serious, that only honest searching of hearts and 
ruthless clear thinking can save human civiliza- 
tion from being completely submerged in the 
rising tides of barbarism. 

Then there is the famous gap in Art. 12, 
which allows a country to go to war “three 
months after the award by the arbitrators, or 
the judicial decision, or the report by the 
Council.” This gap must be closed and brought 
into harmony with the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
War must be declared illegal under all circum- 
stances. 

We finally come to Art. 16, dealing with 
Sanctions. Dictator-States and would-be 
aggressors hate Art. 16 like poison, while the 
Small Powers cling to it as to a life-line. If the 
League sincerely means to outlaw war, then it 
must remove all ambiguity and vagueness from 
the interpretation and application of this article. 
When the League offers impartial justice to all 
its Members, then it can also demand from them 
some sacrifices—sacrifices which react ultimately 
to their own benefit—to make Collective Security 
a reality. Two kinds of Sanctions are provided 
for, in Art. 16: (a) economic and financial sanc- 
tions; (b) military sanctions. In our view the 
economic and financial sanctions should come 
into force at once, as. soon as the competent 
organs of the League had determined the aggres- 
sor. It should take the form of complete boy- 
cott as contemplated by Art. 16, and not in- 
effective half-measures, as was the case in the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. All States-Members 
should be under an obligation to apply automa- 
tically, all the economic and financial sanctions 
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decided upon by the League. For this purpose 
a Committee of Experts should prepare before- 
hand a detailed plan in readiness for immediate 
application, as soon as the League has declared 
the aggressor. 

When we come to military sanctions, we 
meet with tremendous difficulties and with 
different schools of thoughts. But let us first 
state our conviction, that if economie and 
financial sanctions are automatically and uni- 
versally applied, then in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, there will not be.the need to fire 
a single shot in order to bring a recalcitrant State 
back to reason. But what if even these measures 
fail? Then we must reluctantly provide for 
military sanctions. On what basis should it be 
organised—regional or universal? Weighty 
authorities are marshalled on both sides; but 
there is no doubt as to the clear meaning of 
Art. 16, which considers peace to be indivisible, 
and expects all Members to come to the help of 
the victim of aggression. Soviet Russia has, 
ever since her entry into the League, championed 
the thesis of the “indivisible peace,” and so has 
France and the Little Entente until very recent 
times. The Geneva Protocol of 1924—the joint 
work of the French and the first British Labour 
Government—envisaged such a Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance based on universality; and it would 
almost surely have been ratified by all the 
Members of the League, had not the next Con- 
servative Government peremptorily threwn it 
over in 1925, mainly because the Conservative 
Imperialists objected to lower the dignity of 
their Empire by accepting in advance the univer- 
sal obligation to arbitrate, and also because 
they were averse to “hand over the British 
Navy to the League.” In our opinion it was 
one of the greatest set-backs to the effective 
organization of Peace through the League. If 
at the present moment, France, the U.S.S.R. 
and most of the European countries are talking 
or organizing peace on the basis of regional 
pacts, it is mainly because of the ingrained re- 
luctance of the Conservative Government of 
Great Britain to accept without reservation. 
For our part, we consider that it is easier to 
organize military sanctions on a more or less 
universal basis, than to divide up the world into 
a “network of regional pacts.” And that for 
the following reason. In the closely-knit modern 
world, where do the boundaries of national in- 
terests suddenly stop? In 1914 ‘a single 
shot at Sarajewo set the whole world on fire. 
In 1936, when the aeroplane has reduced the 
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world to such small dimensions, can the eee 
really afford the luxury of dreaming that wars 
can be isolated? In August 1914, in a des- 
perate last effort to keep England out of the 
war, the German Government asked Sir Edward 
Grey, that if Germany respected Belgian 
neutrality and also guaranteed to leave inviolate 
French territory in Europe, would England stay 
out of the War? Sir Edward Grey was con- 
strained to reply, that he could not give a 
definite answer to that question. Is it not clear 
from this, that in 1924 Great Britain did not 
consider it a matter of indifference to her 
national interests, that Germany won a victory 
over Zarist Russia and expanded eastwards, 
even though she left France untouched. And to 
say the least Zarist Russia did not follow very 
peaceful aims and it is well-known, that the 
cardinal aim of her policy was to take ultimate 
possession of Constaritinople one day and domi- 
nate the Balkan. Today in 1936 instead of 
Zarist Russia we have Soviet Russia. Whatever 
one may think of her internal politics, the worst 
critics of Soviet Russia, and conservative papers 
like the Times are forced to ‘admit that 
Soviet Russia had no aggressive intensions 
against any of her neighbours. She has con- 
cluded pacts of non-aggression with all the Baltie 
States and with Poland; and similar offers to 
Japan and Germany have been repeatedly re- 
jected by them. What Great Britain was not 
ready to grant to Germany in 1914, is she ready 
to grant to her today in 1936, ¢.e., a free hand in 
the East? All this because to the Conservative 
mind Socialism is the deadliest of sins? And 
Czechoslovakia, that island of democracy in 
Eastern Europe, a free and enlightened Re- 
public, is her fate a matter of indifference to 
Great Britam? Must she and Austria be 
deserted and sacrificed to the dynamic expan- 
sive Drang of Nazi-Germany? It is a well- 
known fact, attested by a former Foreign 
Minister of Austria, Herr Mataja, that it was 


„the stubborn reluctance of the British Govern- 


ment to. promise definitely to come to the help 
of Austria, if attacked by Nazi-Germany, that 
caused the Schuschnigg Government to abandon 
abruptly its fight against Hitler-Germany and 
come to an understanding with her last summer. 
And there is one further point worth consider- 
ing. The Smaller Powers bordering the East 
and South-East of Germany, are so weak 
numerically and militarily vis-a-vis Germany, 
that peace in that part of Europe could not be 
guaranteed by regional pacts among neighbour- 
ing Powers alone. The Ex-Kaiser’s most flam- 
boyant speeches in pre-war days are nothing 
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‘compared to the rhetorics that are poured ‘out 
during the anual Nuremberg rally of the Nazi 
Party, or to the clear-cut exposition of future 
‘German expansionist policy as adumbrated in 
-Hitlers Mein Kampf. Under these threaten- 
ing circumstances must the Conservative 
‘Government go on fermulating its foreign policy 
as that of “limiting commitments to Western 
Europe,” and “taking no part in any war of 
‘rival doctrines,”—-meaning thereby that ` she 
‘gives Nazi-Germany a free hand to deal with 
‘Soviet Russia? To prevent the appearance of 
being unjust towards the present British 
“Government, the writer will quote certain 
recent Ministerial utterances. On November 5 
of this year, Mr. Chamberlain (the most likely 
future Prime Minister) declared in the House, 

“We confine our actual obligations to those regional 
‘pacts which affect our interest” ie, the Western Pact. 
As to astern Europe, while not necessarily giving ‘a free 
jhand to any other country to do what it liked-. . . we 


keep in fact, a free hand to consider the circumstances 
and merits of. the case’.” 


Three years ago on January 29, 1934, Sir 
John Simon as Foreign Secretary delivered a 
similar Solomonic judgment : 

“This country will do its utmost faithfully to fulfil 
its -obligations . But it is not the Anglo-Saxon 
habit. . . to make defined engagements for undefined 
circumstances.” 


In fact, exactly the same language is being 
ised today, as was used by Sir Edward Grey in 
he critical days of July-August, 1914—plead- 
ng for a free hand, refusing to commit England 
o @ definite policy—which ultimately preci- 
pitated the World War.- For few among the 
serious ‘historians doubt today that if England 
had made her intentions absolutely clear in 
July, 1914, no World War would have broken 
put. The German Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg ‘admits it in so many words in his book 
written after the War. 

Must . England commit the same blunder 
oday-and keep Germany in the dark, and tempt 
ner to think, that perhaps she may try her 
amblei’s chance in the East? Does the reader 
vant: corroboration? In a speech at Leamington 
n November 20, Mr. Eden said, that Great 
ritain would defend France and Belgium 
‘gainst unprovoked aggression, but he was non- 
ommittal about Eastern Europe. He added: 
“Nations can not be expected to incur automa- 
ic military obligations save for areas where their 
ital interests are concerned.” Contrast with 
his Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech on September 11, 
935. pt the Assembly (Mr. Eden hearing it as 
dinister for League of Nations affairs) : 
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“In conformity with. it precise, explicit obligations 
the League stand and my country stands with it—for the 
collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety 
and particularly for steady, collective resistance to all 
acts of unprovoked aggressions . . . that is no variable, 
unreliable sentiment, but a principle of international 
conduct to which they and their government hold with 
firm enduring, universal persistence.” 

Could confusion be worse confounded than 
in these various statements? Which of the above 
ministerial statements does in fact really re- 
present British policy? So long as doubt re- 
mains on that point, the peace of Europe will 
hang on the balance. -For let us note how the 
two Fascist Powers, Germany and Italy, imme- 
diately reacted to the above speech of Mr. Eden. 
Next day the important Kolnische Zeitung 
of Germany wrote : 

. “Mr. Eden’s remarks are a new confirmation that 
Great Britain neither has nor will undertake obligations 
which would make her in effect the guarantor of security 
in eastern Europe.” 

And an 
triumphantly : 

“What tortuous reasoning! Either the Covenant is 
accepted, and in that case the military obligations should 
be automatic under Article 16, or else Utopia is superceded 
by realities, and nations merely fight, when their vital 
interests are concerned. No third course is possible.” 

The democracies of Europe are, sincerely 
grateful to Mr. Eden for his clear statement as 
regards England’s determination to protect 
France and Belgium against an unprovoked 
attack. Such a declaration of policy in 1914 
would-have almost certainly prevented the out- 
break of the Great War. But what of the rest 
of Europe? Peace-lovers must implore England 
not to repeat the same mistake, as it may prove 
fatal to the peace of the world. For a short 
period after his return from Moscow, where he 
was given a hearty welcome, Mr. Eden spoke of 
the “indivisible peace.” Has the Foreign 
Office atmosphere blurred his clear vision of that 
truth? While acknowledging universal obliga- 
tion to share in military action, due considera- 
tion can and should be taken of the geographical 
position of each country to assess its military 
contribution, as is done in Annexe F of the 
Locarno Treaty. Thus in a western conflict - 
Great Britain should engage with all her military 
forces, while in a distant conflict she may con- 
tribute only her naval and aerial forces. 
Regional pacts may be concluded and they must 
bear the main brunt of an attack, but the Small 
Nations must be able to count upon general 
assistance as a second line of defence in case of 
need. Thus regional pacts should strengthen 
and supplement the general obligations arising 
under the Covenant and not be a substitute for 
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them. Only so can peace be secured for not 
only the Powers strong in the possession of 
arms, but also for the Smaller Nations as is the 
clear intention of the Covenant. 

When mutual fear and distrust have thus 
been removed from the international sphere, it 
will be the time to propose for radical and 
universal disarmament. For let us never for- 
get, that only in a disarmed world can peace be 
secured on foundations that are secured. 

Perhaps a word may be said here about the 
position taken up by the absolute pacifist. 
When nations have learned to live in peace with 
each other—a peace that is not simply an 
absence of war—and find that they can achieve 
all the legitimate aims without recourse to war, 
then peace will become gradually a habit of 
mind and war become a thing of the past. In 
a national community, from a condition where 
each is a law unto himself, we have. to pass 
through a stage where we must have the police 
and the law courts to settle disputes and res- 
train the law-breaker. ‘Through the practice of 
peace we may perhaps after centuries evolve into 
a community, where we may dispense with the 
police and the law-court, as is, the dream of the 
philosophical anarchists. Ñ$ inter-state rela- 
tions we have to go throùgh ` “exactly the same 
stages of evolution. This is!our answer to the 
absolute pacifist. Let him realise, that mankind 
can not reach the goal at one step—and let him 
not make the best the enemy of the better. By 
doing that he will be only serving the cause of 
the Fascist States. From the Italo-Abyssinian 
War will the absolute pacifist learn no lesson 
—will he not have the intellectual courage to 
face hard facts? Let him take to heart the 
advice given by Lord Allen, who suffered for 
his pacifism during the War. Let the absolute 
pacifist refuse to bear arrhs—everyone respects 
his religious conviction—but let him not attack 
those who want to organize justice and security 
on the basis of a genuine League of Nations. 
The pacifist should realise that if the League 


succeeds, his battle is half-won;—a world that’ 


‘has been materially disarmed and has no wars 
for generations, will all the more readily listen 
to his doctrine of religious pacifism. 

The simple man and woman all over the 
world is crying for peace. But mere longing 
for peace is not que One must realise, that 





ł To induce the U. S. A. to join the League, perhaps 
it could be stipulated that the American continent need 
not be obliged to join in military sanctions in Europe, 


though of course it should take its full share in economic 


and financial sanctions. 
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there are many concepts to which man has 
paid homage in the past, which are incom- 
patible with peace. Man has now to make his 
great choice. Does he want peace—real 
dynamic peace—in which to develop the finest 
attributes of humanity, or is he content to retain 
the herd-mentality and be swayed by passions 
that have repeatedly brought disaster in the 
past? If we want peace, there must not only 
be material disarmament but also moral dis- 
armament and the rejection of the false gods 
and ideals that have deluded mankind in the 
past. If real genuine peace could be established 
among all the nations of the world, are there 
any limits to the heights to which humanity 
could rise? The march of the mind in the 
realms of Art and Science; the moral progress 
of the individual soul, conquering his irrational 
fears and! learning to extend his love in ever-: 
widening circles until it embraces the whole 
human -family;—are these not goals worthy -of 


-the homage of man in the, twentieth century? 


Science is at our disposal to serve the true needs 
of man and lift the heavy burden of labour 
from his bent back. The world could be happy 
and prosperous if we only willed it. The obstacle 
to realise that world lies solély in the hearts oi 
men. Will man now rise to the full stature ol 
his opportunities, or will he still crawl in the 
ground hugging to his evil passions? Who car 
give an answer to these baffling questions? But 
if he chooses his own destruction, let him not 
blame God or Fate. Sir Norman Angell—that 
clear-thinking and courageous fighter for peace 
—at a luncheon given ih his honour at Geneve 
last August, ended an impassioned appeal a: 
follows : 

“In the Middle Ages there arose a heretical sec 
among the Christians which maintained, that when Satay 
comes, he will appear to us in the stolen raiments of Go 
And so will it be Evil will come to us in the guise o| 
the Good. It will speak of patriotism, of courage, of th 
glory of the Fatherland, of the duty of God’s chose: 
people, to entice us to our own ruin and destructio: 
But let us not on that day of evil invoke God to save u 
He will speak to us in thundrous tones: ‘I gave yo 
freedom, but I also endowed you with intelligence, wit 
moral discrimination. What use have you made of them 
If you have prostituted my gifts for base ignoble end 
then you have d served your fate-—do not call my nam 
now in vain.’ 

Will mankind, that is walking like a som 
nambulist on the edge of a precipice, wake u 
and hearken to these words? 


NOVEMBER, 1936. 
GENEVA. 
A Geneva Correspondent. 


DIAMOND AND ITS WAYS 
By P. VENKAYYA 


Tue discovery of a mineral deposit sometimes 
bestows a sudden and good fortune on the 
discoverer but very curiously, most of the 
famous mineral deposits of the world including 
the immortal Coonicarpex gold field of Australia 
were all sudden and chance discoveries. There 
are many mining Engineers and highly 
experienced geologists in the world but these 
are only occasionally connected with the dis- 
coveries of great mineral deposits. Let us now 
turn to the Wasrakarur diamond field in the 
Ananthapur district of the Madras Presidency. 
Neither the most eminent officers of the Govern- 
ment’s Geological Survey at Calcutta nor the 
mining Engineers and geologists employed 


sc far by European and Indian firms have suc- . 


seeded in discovering the real rock from which 
the diamonds of this area have separated by 
denudation and are occassionally picked up by 
people. Until the original rock in which these 
gems were first crystallised, is discovered, no 
afe investment can be made by any one to 
vork this area. The reason is not far to seek. 
f you take up a field in which a very valuable 
em was once picked up, and dig and search 
he soil even to a depth of 10 fathoms, nothing 
s found in it because the gem that was previ- 
usly discovered on that spot was never born 
n the rock lying within that field, and it only 
appened to be there as the result of the 
isintegration and denudation of a previously 
xisted rock which has since completely dis- 
ppeared from this region, and these gems 
ust have formed part of that disappeared 
ck. The reason for finding the gems 
rithout its parent rock is that diamond will not 
easily yield to the forces of denuding 
gencies like water and wind, it being the 
ardest known substance in the mineral 
ingdom and its parent rock might have been 
a softer nature. Thus, the parent died and 
e child is surviving. In this manner the 
ms now and then discovered on the 
AJRAKARUR field are only of a detrital nature 
d were never traced to their parent rock. 
heir - occurrence is very sporadical. Any 
nture to run a regular mining concern before 
e discovery of the parent rock, will result in 
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-and dragging him to the throne. 


tal iailure-’A kind of gambling enterprise 


may be started by undertaking to wash the 
gravel on some of the localities lying within 
this area with eager expectations to pick up a 
gem, but after washing a thousand cart-loads 
of earth with water one may or may not find 
anything worth the name in it. Knowing the 
gambling nature of the proposition European 
firms ‘are standing aloof from this kind of 
venture (ALLUVIAL WASHING). Recently a most 
influential diamond mining concern in South 
Africa asked me if it is advisable to undertake 
any washing of these gravels with certainty 
and safety and my reply was in the negative. 
Leaving the question of the source of the . 
WAJRAKARUR gems for further investigation let 
us for a while consider the part diamond plays 
in the destiny of man. In ancient stories we 
read of a king’s daughter falling in love with 
a leper, or a state elephant entrusted with the 
mission of selecting a heir to the throne of-an 
issueless king throwing the garland on a begger 
In modern 
days diamond acts as the hero of such dramas. 
Last month (June 1936), a Boya labourer belong- 
ing to the village of Kadamalakuduru which is 
about 5 miles from WAJRAKARUR village brought 
a pebble to the merchants at Wajrakarur. 
The pebble which looks like a rock crystal 
(vernacular—Sphatikam) was picked up by him 
last year while reaping the VaRacu crop. The 
pebble looked so humble that he did not at first 
worry himself much about its worth. As time 
rolled on when he found himself hard pressed 
for a sum of Rs. 5|- which he could not raise 
in his own village, he brought the pebble to 
WAJRAKARUR where it was pronounced at first to 
be only a rock crystal. In an hour it passed 
many hands with. no encouraging remark; at 
last, some one said that it may be a diamond. 
This was the signal for a clamour. The 
labourer was invited by a few merchants of the 
place to a house to settle its price. The door 
of the house was jealously closed not to give 
free access to people who may throw obstacles 
in the way of striking a cheap bargain. The 
police had to appear on the scene. At last a 
sum of Rs. 5,000|- was paid on the spot into 
the hands of the Boya labourer by the 
merchants of the village, and the labourer went 
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home, of course satisfied. The very next week 
a Marwari merchant came from Madras with 
enough cash and a revolver to meet any 
emergency and offered a price of Rs. 30,000|- 
for the gem but the local syndicate has resolved 
not tọ part with it for anything less than 
Rs. 40,000!-. >- 

_ During the last 12 years there were two 
more romantic incidents like the above. One 
of the heroes was a regular barber and the 
other was a Fakir (a Muhammadan begger) of 
the village. They were favoured with a fortune 
well above a quarter of a lakh of rupees each, 
but_ they became beggers again only in the 
course of -a couple of years owing to bad 
company of which there will be any amount 
in places where wealth is so easily acquired. 


VISITORS 

Last year no less than 5,000 people visited 
the place during the rainy season and returned 
disappointed. Human nature is just the same 
all the world over. In the early days of 
Kimberley people from far-off America took 
return tickets and came to Kimberley to search 
the lands there as if they were sure to pick up 
a decent stone on the day of their arrival there. 
Most of these people had to sell their rugs and 
even cloths to pay for their food on board ship. 
WAJRAKARUR has several visitors of this type, 
every year. A very interesting sign of advanced 
times was the presence, last year, of a number 
of bold Indian ladies with silk sarees who visited 
the place from far-off Tanjore and Trichinopoly 

-and nearer Bellary without any male assistance, 

ta search the fields here. Hotel accommodation 
is scanty. An old Coimbatore Brahmin has 
been the sole caterer of food here for over a 
dozen years and he took to this public. service 
after his turn of disappointment as a gem 
prospector. 

So far, the only method of search adopted 
by the eager visitors is merely roaming about 
the fields with a downcast look and pick up 
any stone which looks white or glistens, and 
place it before the local merchants. Most of 
the stones thus collected by these poor people 

. turn out to be rock crystals (Sphatikams). Once 
I very nearly killed a Brahmin who brought to 
me a pebble for opinion. The poor man picked 
up somewhere a stout piece of crystalline 
quartz and ran up to me in hot haste, fully 
believing that he had picked up a diamond. 
When I told him that his stone was as valuable 
as a piece of glass, he fell into a swoon and 
stopped showing anything to me from the next 
day. Taking advantage of the presence- of 
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many innocent people some of the trickish local 
businessmen take the trouble to shape with the 
help of a lapidari’s wheel a few rock crystals 
into octohedral and dodechahedral forms of the 
diamond and approach ‘with a sagely look, the 
poor innocent visitors with offers for sale. 
There is also another way of cheating the 
ignorant visitor. When the new-comer takes 
a stone to a purchaser, the purchaser in case 
the stone happens to be a diamond, pretends 
for a while with the examination of it and 
manages to return to thé poor visitor, instead 
of the’ original stone, a rock crystal (of which 
he has many in stock to meet such emergencies) , 
with the expert declaration that what was shown 
tc him was not a diamond but only a rock 
crystal. 


Score ror EDUCATED PEOPLE 

There are in our country many graduates 
who for their degree course make a good study 
of geology. Most of these young men are un- 
employed at present. Such people, instead of 
trying for a copyist’s post in a Sub-Registrar’s. 
Office, resolve to spend a month every year: in 
the WAJRAKARUR region, they will at least. add 
much to their wealth of geological knowledge, 
and if favoured by luck, may even make some 
fortune. No equipment and no great invest- 
ment worth the name is nécessary to embark 
on this enterprise. A small hand-washing 
enamel basin worth annas six, is all the equip- 
ment necessary. < The lower half of an earthen 
pot will equally sérve the purpose. With this, 
he can wash the gravel and earth in likely 
regions instead of vainly roaming about the 
thorny fields, spoiling the crops of the. poor 
cultivators, and gazing at the angular debris oi 
the HORNBLENDIC GRANITE rock, like the illite- 
rate thousands that visit these parts every year 
An educated man knows better where to searc? 
and if he has acquired a rudimentary knowledg: 
of the main principles of geology his work wil 
surely be more methodical than the crud 
traverses of the illiterate. A knowledge of th 
type of rock with which, diamond is associate: 
in other countries of the world, and his abilit 
to distinguish a basic rock from an acid rock 
will surely place an educated prospector on 
higher level than the barber, the Boya and th 
Fakir. If per- chance, he picks up a crud 
piece of field rock in which a small crystal c 
diamond is firmly embeded in situ, it will be 
great gain to the geological science, for, up 1 
this moment the parent rock of the Indis 
diamond is not discovered.. If this origin 
mother rock (not the ancient water-form« 
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deposits of ‘rolled pebbles in Palnad . and 
Kurnool, underlying Nergee beds of lime-stone) 
of the diamond is traced, a stable industry, on 
the famous lines of the South African diamond 
‘mines can be established in our country, pro- 
viding employment for thousands of people, 
cand this will greatly help to solve the un- 
employment problem in the perpetually. famine- 
‘stricken Ceded Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. In South Africa the diamond mines 
‘are now worked. at the ten-thousandth foot 
level from the surface with the help of ingenious 
machinery which can crush the hard rock 
without breaking the delicate diamond crystal 
in it. The immortal Cullinan diamond which 
‘weighs 3,025 carats valued at £150,000 was 
‘discovered in that country. There is evidence 
to, show that at Wajrakarur in the diamond 
‘mining boom during king Krishna Devaraya’s 
‘glorious rule in the sixteenth century, diamonds 
‘weighing half a pound troy were mined. 
It is admitted by diamond experts in all the 
countries of the world that the South African 
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diamond can bear no comparison to the Indian 
diamond in point of “ Fme.” The revival of 
the Indian diamond mining industry will there- 
fore undoubtedly affect the South African Mines 
to a certain extent if-the parent rock of the 
diamond in India is discovered, that is to say, 
English capital invested in the South African 
diamond mines will be affected to some extent 
(See Gazetteer of Ananthapur District by W. 
Francis). Whatever that may be, diamond has 
the power to pave one’s way for fortune. It 
has changed the whole course of the history 
of South Africa and paved its way to the 
present enviable position in the world. It is 
helping many poor people at Wajrakarur in 
bettering their lot. Who knows if there is 
another Kimberley in the region of Wajrakarur 
lurking somewhere undiscovered. Let some 
educated young Indian discover it, to the great 
benefit of his country on the whole and the 
poverty-stricken people of the Ceded Districts 
im particular. 





A MYSTERY MAN 
By §. D. 


'‘RecenTLY on the country’s political horizon has 
appeared a striking personality, that of Comrade 
Roy. His name was familiar in Indian political 
‘circles. Around it were woven many a curlous 
-story of revolutionary activity, police pursuit 
in this and other lands and hair-breadth escapes. 
‘His young life has been eventful. 

He is known to hold advanced communist 
-views and is believed to enjoy international 
reputation. He was in Russia during the 
‘revolutionary period. He was in the imner 
«councils of the communist party there and is 
‘believed to have been deputed as one of those 
‘to guide and organize the communist revolution 
in China. He was in Mexico for the same 
purpose. He is known not only to be a man of 
action but also as a man of thought and a 
‘writer. He knows several European languages 
and is reputed to have made some original 
-contributions to communist thought. In India 
.a group of Socialists is styled or styles itself as 
‘Royist. i 

Naturally thé authorities in India were try- 
‘ing to keep trail of his elusive movements. 
‘Several times they thought they had followed 
the scent of the man but were soon disillusioned. 
Nobody had seen him. Nowhere was his like- 
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ness available. At last the Indian police ran him 
te ground, betrayed, as is supposed, by a 
companion who had political differences with 
him. He was tried for complicity in an old 
conspiracy, convicted, it is believed, on doubtful 
evidence and thrown behind the prison walls 
for the long period of six years. Recently after 
the expiry of his term of imprisonment he was 
released in shattered health, having lost fifty 
pounds in weight. The time of his release was 
interesting. It was the eve of the Faizpur 
Congress. 

Political circles, specially the Socialist and 
Radical groups, were awaiting the release in 
eager and excited expectations. Some had great 
hopes of a further radical movement in Congress 
politics. Others were suspicious, for his past 
reputation was not all complimentary to him. 
He had been expelled from the Communist Party. 
in Russia. However, different sections of the 
Socialists were awaiting the release of this 
mystery man, as he has since been called, with 
different and mixed expectations. They were 
curious to see how he reacted to the Indian” 
situation and what part he played on the 
chequered board of Indian polities. A man of 
will and force, of indomitable courage and of 
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keen intellect, was after all not going.to play 
a very passive or insignificant role in Indian 
„publie life. Therefore there was eager waiting 
` for his first utterances. 
. . The curious had not long to wait. Though 
he modestly said that he had not been in touch 
‘with the Indian situation for years, in what he 
spoke he showed no hesitation or doubt. 
‘Naturally he did not say much; but whatever 
lițtlé he said was significant.’ He unequivocally 
and unreservedly declared that he was going 
to Join the Congress. and work in it and through 
it. These ideas he emphasised and elaborated 
in subsequent. statements. He holds that in 
India it is the. duty of all advanced sections to 
join the Congress and’ work through it. There 
can be no effective action today outside the 
Congress. There is no need of any separate 
popular front. The Congress itself is the popular 
front. The only real issue today in India is 
_ that of political independence. As if this’ was 
not significant enough, he went further and said 
that socialism in India today was only a theoreti- 
caf and academic proposition. People should 
study it but all effective preparation and action 
can only be in terms of political independence. 
On the question of offices under the new constitu- 
tion his opinion was that it was not a 
fundamental issue on which the country need 
divide itself into rival camps. It is therefore 
better to allow those who want to accept office 
to try their hand at it and find out the use and 
the uselessness of office by actual experience. No 
question of principle is involved in the issue. 
To the majority of the political public these 
views of Comrade Roy appeared sane, reasonable 
and practical. It showed that he was no more 
student and theorist but one. endowed with 
political sagacity and a shrewd grasp of the 
objective situation of Indian politics. But this 
unqualified support of the Congress was disturb- 
ing to the Socialists, specially the Congress 
Socialists. 
quite’ as Comrade Roy. They were not quite 
sure if he really meant what he said.. Some of 
them-therefore hurried to Bareilly and -others 
to Allahabad to find from him what he actually 
.meant. They had hopes that he might yet be 
talked and argued into a more reasonable 
attitude. He'may at least be induced to express 
his opinion less unequivocally and more 
guardedly. But they were disillusioned. 
Comrade Roy stuck to and justified from his 
ample revolutionary experience, every statement. 
he had made. All that he had said was said 
deliberately and after due consideration. He 
even Seemed to have keppi in touch with what had 


They felt that Roy was not behaving. 
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been going on outside, whilst he was behind the 
bars. The talk with the socialist comrades 
therefore did not cure Roy of his heterodoxies.. 
Rather, he by this time made it clear that he 
was against the formation of separate and. 
distinct groups within the Congress having party’ 
organizations outside its fold. When some 
Anglo-Indian journal accused him of trying to: 
turn Congress into a communist organization, 
he retorted that in him a communist had turned 
into a Congressman. Though well-known for 
his connection with Labour he showed ne 
enthusiasm for functional or organizational 


‘representation in the Congress, a pet theme with 


the Congress Socialist. He thought that there 
were neither proper Kisan nor labour organiza- 
tions for the purpose. 


All this aroused hostility in the Socialist 
coterie. Roy’s support of and agreement with 
the accepted Congress policy was bewildering 
to them. Now that there was no doubt about 
his opinion they began to hunt for the psycho- 
logical causes of what appeared to them Comrade 
Roy’s volte-face. Was he not an opportunist ? 
Socialists will not be socialists unless they coin. 
a damaging adjective for every political, social 
and economic phenomenon that can’t square with 
their bookish learning and a complimentary 
adjective for all their pet theories and schemes.. 

Thus before the great concourse assembled. 
at. Faizpur the Socialists were already disillu- 
sioned about Comrade Roy. One could 
distinctly note a feeling of ill-disguised and ill- 
suppressed hostility. It came therefore as no | 
great surprise, the heated discussion in the 
Socialist Conference at Faizpur about according: 
to Comrade Roy greetings on his release. 
Greetings to one who has suffered for a cause 
is but a formal matter of courtesy; but it wae 
made the occasion of.a great deal of unnecessary 
heat and denunciation. However in the end. 
good sense prevailed. The formal resolution: 
was passed, but not before the controversy had: 
deprived this act of courtesy of all its grace. 

As if all that he had already said was not 
enough Comrade Roy chose to make a speech: 
in the Subjects Committee on the resolution: 
about the national convention, in some quarters. 
believed to be a proposal emanating from him 
as so many things done at Faizpur were believed' 
to be inspired by his suggestions. He spoke. 
As he rose there was an instantaneous hush as 
if the audience were all alert to take in every: 
word of what he spoke. A tall dark figure, 
rather gaunt and emaciated, came and stood 
behind’ the microphone. As he stood there he 
gave the impression of one not quite at ease in. 


A MYSTERY MAN `“ kets 


that gathering, | He hesitated for a minute of 
so, to gather. words to clothe his pregnant 
thought. - Then he started his slow ponderous 
‘speech full of pauses and awkward stops. The 
: pronunciation and intonation had all the typical 
faults of the Bengali Babu. There was a rustle 
‘of disappointment in the audience, used, to 
fluent speech and ‘not to cumbrous audible 
thinking. There-was a murmur of comment. 
The speech lacked the smoothness, the polish 
and the ease of a popular speeker. It lacked 
fire and verve. There were no occasional sallies 
of wit or humour. 


to follow the chain of his close reasoning. It 
was no speech in the formal sense of the term. 
It was rather loud and laborious thinking. It 
was the presentation of a. thesis, done somewhat 


awkwardly by a professor out of practice and -` 


in unfamiliar surroundings. If the form of the 
speech was defective its substance was irritating 
to the Socialists and invoked their open derision. 
The speaker. dared to talk of revolution in terms 
of evolutionary preparation. It was a novel 
interpretation of the term which had connoted 
to their learned minds, a sudden burst up, a 


quick transformation, something of a cataclysm. 


The speaker traced the evolutionary process of 
the Congress terminating. in the revolutionary 
calling of the Constituent Assembly. The Con- 
gress he said should be allowed to develop along 


the lines it was developing and become more- 
and more representative of the~ masses, till it” 


finally - bloomed forth 
Assembly. 

It was a lengthy speech ‘full of repetitions. 
Even, the President appeared restive. If he did 
not ring the speaker off it- was: only due to 
courtesy to a well-known figure now on the 
Congress platform. From the Socialist’ view- 
point it was the most damning speech Comrade 
Roy could have made. If he wanted to reconcile 
any section of these it was -certainly tactless. 
fle no more held any illusions for them. He 
was an outcast. If not a reactionary, then a 
mere opportunist; for how otherwise could his 
views be reconciled with what they had read in 
Marxian literature. j 

What was the sin of Comrade Roy? How 
did he, an eminent communist, deserve all this 


in the Constituent 


condemnation and denunciation? Was it that: 
he ‘showed greater inclination and gave more 
unqualified support to the Congress and its. 


The awkward pauses åt- 
times made it difficult for the ordinary listener 
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policies, thin “hose of his friends who always : 


protest that they are loyal Congressmen in spite 
of the fact that. the- views they express and put 


forward from tlie Congress platform are dictated. - 


by. an’ otitside. organization. to which they feel 
they owe greater: loyalty. 


may well ask if their loyalty to their. smaller 
group does not overshadow their loyalty tothe 
Congress. One also may ‘well: doubt’ if. it is 


ever possible to be true to two loyalties without _ 
It would there- - 


damaging the one or the other. 
fore appear that such of the Socialists who refuse 
to join the Congress have at least no divided 
loyalties. 


The charge of opportunism brought genins 


Comrade Roy may or may not be true. The 


writer has but a passing acquaintance with ` 


Comrade Roy and is. not sufficiently familiar 
with his views before and now to venture an 
opinion. But for every thing a man does, even 


for opportunism, there must be a sufficient - 


motive. 
placate. 


Whom did Roy want to please and 


spoken. There is a belief that-he was all the 
time speaking against Pandit J awaharlal Nehruw’s 
expressed views. How far that is trie can only 
be known by a person more in touch with the 
different political under-currents and their inner 


working in the Congress than the present writer. 


Whether Roy spoke against the views of the 
President or not, this much is certain that, if 
he wanted to find favour with him, he would 
have been Jess forward in annoying a party 


which is stipposed rightly or wrongly to enjoy +: 


the special protection of the President. 

Roy could not possibly have thought of 
placating the Gandhi-ites. He is not reputed to 
be a dull person. But however dull he may be, 
he must have known that an unbridgeable gulf 
divides him from Gandhi. “Not to mention the 


aim and the goal, the difference in Gandhian ` 


and Marxidn methodology is such . that there 


never can be any approach of -the” ‘two. -Even | 


if. Gandhi. is to turn into an ‘economic socialist 


and communist, which is quite:within the range ~ 
of practical polities, he can-never turn into a . 
dialectical materialist ora Marxian. Whom ` 


then did Comrade Roy desire. to. placate by his 


_opportunism? “Let scientific socialism give the. 


answer. “We can but pose the question. 


If..the Congress. = 
policy is .so repugnant to them that whoever < 
endorses. it, more than they do, is a suspect, one ` 


Surely not the President, against some. 
a ‘of whose favourite views he is reported to have 
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ENGLISH 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU an autobiography: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head: Demy Octavo. Pp. 618+-xiv 


art canvas gilt with a dust jacket and 13 plates in 
Collotype. Sh. 15 net (Indian price Rs. 7). 


Judging by the reception that has been accorded 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s autobiography by the 
reading public of India and Euro-America, one must be 
inclined to believe that this book will rank with the great 
autobiographies and memoirs of world literature. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is a man whom Destiny gave a choice 
of two sharply contrasted ways of living, thinking and 

` aspiring. Moved by .a profound emotion, he chose a life 
of struggle, suffering and sacrifice. So that he has 
experienced that inward turmoil which alone gives one 
the correct material for-introspective writing. The book 
was written entirely in prison and in the Pandit’s own 
words, it was written as an attempt “to trace” his “own 
mental development and not to write a survey of recent 
Indian History.” . 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born with the proverbial 
“Silver Spoon” in his mouth. Although there was no 
deliberate attempts at spoiling him in childhood, he was 
nurtured in luxury in the normal course of things. His 
life at Harrow and Cambridge surely did not urge him 
to choose the path of struggle and suffering, nor did he 
imbibe a spirit of sacrifice from the atmosphere of the 
Inner Temple. He sums up his post-graduate days in 
London with a frankness which is reminiscent of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s self-criticism. In London, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru says, “I came across some old Harrow friends 
and developed expensive habits in their company. Often 
I exceeded the handsome allowance that father made me 
and he was greatly worried on my account, fearing that 
I was rapidly. going to the devil. But as a matter of fact 
I was not doing anything so notable. I was merely 
trying to ape to some extent the prosperous but somewhat 
empty-headed Englishman who is called a ‘man about 
town.’ This soft and pointless existence, needless to say, 
did not improve me in any way. My. early enthusiasms 
began to tone down and the only thing that seemed to 
go up was my conceit.” ` 

The writer has composed his autobiography with 
sincerity and has attained in it a literary and artistic 
excellence which can be ascribed to his keen power of 
observation guided by-a deep-seated emotionalism. For 
his description of Kashmir and his longing for a journey 


to Kailas and Manassarovar could only emanate from æ 
soul attuned to the grandeur and beauty of Nature. His 
opinions and descriptions of incidents and persons 
generally bring out in bold relief the outstanding features 
without labouring over. details. Describing the Moslem 
League Meeting (1920). which supported Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Non-Violent Non-Co-operation campaign, Pandit Nehru 
says, “a very tame gathering of timid, middle-aged folk. 
And yet these people . . . voted for the struggle. Of 
course, very few of these members of the Moslem League:. 
joined the struggle later. Many of them found a safe 
sanctuary in Government jobs.” In the same year Pandit: 
Nehru visited Mussoorie with his mother and wife. The 
Afghan envoys were staying in the same hotel with the 
Nehrus. Although the writer had no contact with these: 
people, the police, one day, aemanded an undertaking: 
from Jawaharlal Nehru that he would not have any 
dealings with the Afghans. “This struck me as extra~ 
ordinary,” says Pandit Nehru in his autobiography, “ since 
I had not even seen them during a month’s stay and there 
was little chance of my doing so.” And, of course, “ The- 
Superintendent (of police) knew this.” Jawaharlalji was- 
externed from Mussoorie on his refusing to give the 
undertaking. S 

His description of the Kisan movement gives us 
another phase of the period during which Jawaharlal 
Nehru was becoming a force in Indian politics. It may 
be assumed that the Kisan movement largely accounts for 
his conversion to socialism. 

It is impossible to give a comprehensive idea of the 
contents of this volume within the limitéd space of a 
short review. The book helps one to understand the man 
Jawaharlal thoroughly well. It incidentally, 
the reader with British Imperialism, 
the social and economic problems of India, the different 
landmarks of recent Indian History and that grand army 
of selfless worxers who are fighting for the Nation’s 
cause, 
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PROBLEM OF NUTRITION, LEAGUE O 
NATIONS: Volume 4. Price 3 shillings. . f 


This is the fourth volume issued by the League on 
the problem of nutrition. It is a preliminary study by 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome of the 
available statistical material on the production, consump- 
tion and prices of the chief protective and other foodstufts, 
e.g, milk and dairy products, meat, eggs and poultry, 
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fruit and vegetables, cereals and sugar. The volume 
deals also with the question of the financial assistance 
given to agriculture in some of the principal agricultural 
countries. Half the volume is devoted to an analytical 
examination of the situation in the limited number of 
countries for which data exist. Of course, no data exist 
for India. The remainder of the volume gives valuable 
statistical tables relating to production and consumption, 
jas well as wholesale and retail price indices. Despite its 
preliminary character this volume represents the first 
serious ‘attempt to gather together and digest the somewhat 
fragmentary statistical information available on the 
vitally important question of protective foodstuffs. The 
volume brings out sharply the extreme incompleteness of 
the data available in respect of most of the foodstuffs 
dealt with by it; and the necessity therefore of making 
further serious efforts to complete these essential data 
on an international basis. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, LEAGUE OF 
TATIONS. Price in wrappers 6|-, $1.05, bound in 
loth 7|6, $2.00. Pages 450. ; 


This World Economic Survey, the fifth of its kind 
nd covering the year 1935-1936, has been published by the 
zague of Nations Secretariat. It sums up clearly and 
ividly the quintessence of the economic tendencies 
evealed by the world-wide and comprehensive studies sf 
he Economic Intelligence Service of the League. 

The volume is intended for the expert who wishes to 
ee the economic situation in a wide perspective, and its 
.on-technical language will recommend it to the layman. 
t opens with a survey of the main features of the rapid 
nd bewildering changes which have occurred in the 
‘ears of the great depression from which the world is 
tow emerging. The final chapter summarises and jn- 
erprets economic developments until as late as last 
\ugust. 7 

The central theme of the book is that of slow uneven 
ecovery, particularly in national industry and markets, 
ombined with a continued lag in international trade. 

The Survey describes the nature of this recovery and 
is aevelopment in the various areas such as the sterling 


rea, the gold block countries and what might be called- 


he “new deal” area of the United States of America. 

_ Various aspects of the economic situation are dealt 
vith in the central chapters of the book, illustrations 
aving been taken from typical countries to throw light 
pon general trends, For example, the recovery registered 

agricultural production and industrial activity is 
ympared with the lagging tendency of world trade. 

Other questions dealt with are the rising tendency of 
rices and the correction and levelling up of unevennesses in 
rices, the emergence once more of industrial profits, 
anging trends in consumption, wage rates, unemploy- 
ent and labour organization, the rapidly expanding gold 
roduction, credit policy, capital issues, the adaptation of 
ixation to new conditions, as well as the trend of public 
xpenditure and national indebtedness. 

The analysis and statistical measurement of world 
‘ade is followed by a special chapter on the evolution 
f commercial policy in the different countries. 

No world economic survey would be complete with- 
ut some reference to the economic consequences of the 
ramatic political events of the last few years, and 
articularly of this last year. These political conditions 
nd the part played by rearmament in economic recovery 
re referred to, therefore, in the opening chapter of the 


olume. 
R. C. 
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MAHADJI SINDHIA AND NORTH INDIAN. 
AFFAIRS, 1785-1794: Edited by- Sir Jadunath 
aber CLE. Pp. xxviiit415, and two portraits.. 
s. 5-8. a 


POONA AFFAIRS, 1786-1797 (MALET’Ss E»BassY) > 
Edited by G. S. Sardesai, B.A. Pp. vit-404+-552, and two- 
coloured portraits. Rs. 7-12. (Government Book Depot,- 
Bombay.) ; i 


It is not sufficiently known to the general public that. 
a work of the greatest importance to Indian history has- 
been taken in hand by the Government of Bombay and. 
half carried through already. It is nothing less than the’ 
publication of the immense mass of original State papers- 
relating to the Marathas. The records in the Marathi 
language that had been preserved in the archives of the- 
Peshwas, have been already published in 45 volumes with. 
a supplementary volume of only specimen Persian papers. 
The next stage in the work is the printing of the English. 
records (or what remains of them) belonging to the old’ 
Poona Residency that represented the British Govern- 
ment at the Court of the Peshwas from the first Resident,. 
Sir Charles Malet (arrival 1786) to the annexation of the- 
Peshwas’ Dominions in 1818. These latter come most 
opportunely to supply our need just when the records: 
in the Marathi language suddenly dry up after the First 
Maratha War which ended in the Treaty of Salbai,. 
(May 1782). 

The first two- volumes of this English series (entitled 
Poona Residency Correspondence) are admirably well! 
printed and edited; and special praise must be given to- 
the coloured portraits of Nana Fadnis, Peshwa Madhav- 
Rao Narayan and Mahadji Sindhia by the artist J. Wales- 
and a still more expressive portrait of Sindhia by the. 
famous painter William Daniell,—who saw these celebrities: 
and painted them from life. The two volumes are- 
indispensable to all students of Indian history for the 
period covered, and the Bombay Government deserves our 
best thanks for having made these records available to- 
students at a reasonable price, in spite of the stringency 
of the public finances. The Bombay Government acknow- 
ledge that the work has been rendered possible because 
of “Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Rao Sahib G. S. Sardesai,- 
who are rendering their services as editors without 
remuneration or honorarium and are also travelling at 
their own expense in connection with the editing and’ 
publication of these volumes.” 

Each volume contains a long and lucid editorial 
introduction, a list of the letters with dates arranged im 
the alphabetical order of their writers, a useful correct 
chronology of events, the body of the documents divided’ 
into topical sections with summaries and notes, and a 
very detailed Index. 

The first of these volumes throws a flood of new light: 
on the affairs of the Delhi Imperial Court, the Rajput 
Powers, British secret diplomacy, and above all “ the- 
character and policy of Mahadji Sindhia, the successive- 
stages by which he rose to dominating influence and the- 
means by which he overcame the appalling and ever-- 
changing obstacles in his path. . . At the same time 
we see the strength and soundness of Lord Cornwallis’s- 
policy . . . uprightness of purpose, and rigid enforce-- 
ment of his will.” 

Malet’s despatches (Volume 2) will be an eye-opener 
to many. We see here the entire Peshwa’s Court turned’ 
inside out, thanks to the wonderfully accurate and detailed: 
reports of the spies whom Malet maintained and -from. 
whom not even the highest minister could keep any 
secret. The editor, Mr. Sardesai, mournfully contrasts- 
the English and Maratha States and explains the gradual! 
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edecline and ultimate downfall of the latter. In fact, from 
several points of view these eleven years that Malet passed 
at Poona were the most significant in Maratha history, 
and we here get their inner history in the minutest detail 
from Malet’s secret despatches and the long reports of 
his interviews with the Peshwa, Nana Fadnis and Nana’s 
agent for English relations (Bahiro Pant). By February 
‘1797 (when Malet departed from Poona), Baji Rao II 
‘had succeeded to the Peshwaship, Nana Fadnis had been 
shorn of his autocratic power and was trembling on the 
edge of a yawning gulf, and the Poona Government was 
about to be a mere plaything in the hands of stronger 
‘powers. Its internal strength was totally gone evea six 
-years before the humiliating Treaty of Bassein. 

We eagerly look forward to the succeeding volumes 
‘of the series, which are to deal with the Nizam, Tipu 
Sultan, the Bhonsles of Nagpur and Daulat Rao. Siadhia, 
besides Poona affairs. j 

Brayenpra Nato BANERJI 


OUR ELDER BRETHREN: THE GREAT ONES 
IN THE WORLD'S SERVICE: Edited by Annie Besant, 
D. L. Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 


This book contains an account and gives an interpreta- 
‘tion of the teachings of some of the great religious and 
‘spiritual leaders of the world, such as Buddha, Sankara, 
Zarathustra, Mahommed, Chaitanya etc. The aim of the 
-book seems to be to teach the doctrine that “The most 
‘beautiful thing in the whole world is the fact that there 
‘is a Hierarchy, a sacred Government of the Best and the 
“Wisest, who guide and direct all things to the final good 
of everyone” (p. 3). This august group of superhuman 
men are the elder Brothers. “They are also called the 
“guardians of the world,’ “because the world is divided 
ooN each of which is under the care of a Master” 
dp. : 

U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


_-_ INDIAN SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
BRITISH RULE 1821-1918: Edited by J. K. 
Majumder, M.A., Ph.D. (London), of the Middie Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. With 
a foreword by Ramananda Chatterjee, M.A., Editor, “The 
Modern Review.” Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 
41937. Pages XVI+-186. Price Rs. 2. 


A certain section of the Press preaches in season and 
“out of season the shortcomings, the sins of omission and 
commission of British Rule in India. Comparisons are 
‘frequently made between the conditions of the people before 
-and after the British settlement and a credit balance is 
shown, in favour of the pre-British period. Dr. Majumdar 
is a courageous man in taking up the cause of the British 
and putting together important documents bearing on 
the subject. The time may not have arrived. as yet for 
the impartial historian to pass judgment on the benefits 
-of the British domination: when that time comes 
“however, this collection of documents will be useful. 
One or two impressions worth recording are left in 
‘.our mind after perusal of the book. The first is that 
security of life and property had unquestionably been the 
result of the British settlement. Over and over. again 
‘attention is called to this. Separated as we are by so 
many d-cades from the events that followed the breaking 
up of Moghul rule in India, it is dificult to appreciate 
the security of life that India as a whole enjoys today. 
Raja Rammohun Roy could value “the numerous measures 
-adopted for the protection of p°rsons and property” and 
‘thank God that “in these days the inhabitants of Calcutta 
enjoy under the Government of the English nation that 
freedom and security which is considered by rational and 
social beings as the grand object of all civil and religious 
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institutions.” This recognition, however did nol 
emasculate and denationalise men like Raja Rammohur 
Roy. In their fervid praises of British rule and admira 
tion for British justice, they never forgot the great goa 
of Indian aspirations. Security of life and property woulc 
be more valued when the sons of the soil, leaders o: 
India, are themselves able to niaintain and keep it. Raj: 
Rammohun Roy was a great son of India and in no bette) 
way is this greatness manifested than in his readiness tt 
render honour to whom honour is due. Some people 
may look upon praise and admiration as indications o: 
slave mentality. The Raja could not be accused of suct 
frailty. Great minds will always keep close to reality. 
If this book compels people to examine dispassionately 
the facts of history and encourages them to praise wher 
praise is deserved it would have served a good purpose 
Historical judgments should never be coloured by racia 


prejudices, 
P. G. Brwce 


ASTRO-NATIVITY, AN ASTRONOMICAL COM 
PENDIUM FOR ASTROLOGERS: By L. Narayar 
Rao, M.A, Norman Printing. Bureau. Calicut. Price 
Rs. 5. 


The book deals primarily with the processes o: 
mathematical calculation required in preparing horos 
copes. The Eastern as well as Westera methods hav 
been given and sought to be explained.. It has been fount 
useful by many astrologers of repute and the languagı 
used by Prof. M. R. Bhat, Jyotish Mahopadhay in th: 
Foreward, viz. that “the methods (advocated in this self 
contained book with the idea of Plane and Spherica 
Trigonometry as well as Tables of Trigonometrical Sines 
Cosines, and Tangents) attain in practice, in most case 


especially, a measure of success not achieved by any othe 


system known to me,” is certainly sufficient recommenda 
tion for the book. 

Many books dealing with the, mathematical portio: 
of astrology have been published in recent times, bu 
treatises in English concerned with the Hindu method 
of correct interpretation of horoscopes and forecasts ar 
comparatively rare. The reviewer would like to see mor. 
authoritative books on this latter aspect of astrology 
Possibly they will come from South India; if they do hl 
would request the authors to write in plain and simpl 
English and not indulge in the confusing syntax whic 
unfortunately is much in evidence in the present volum 


S. C. Mirra 


THE INDIAN PRINCES IN COUNCIL: By Sardi 
K. M. Panikkar, with a Foreword by Lt.-General H 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. Oxford Universi 
Press, 1936. Pp. ix+184. Price 5s. 


Once again Sardar K. M. Panikkar has come o 
with a book which is not merely of topical interest, b 
will ever remain a source of much valuable informatio 
to those who seek to know the details of the activiti 
of the Chamber of Princes during the fateful , years 
1926 to 1936. During all those years, save a sho 
interval of two years (1931-33), H. H. the Maharaja 
Patiala was the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princ 
and was thus the accredited as well as the elected lead 
of the Indian Princes. It was during that time that t 
Federal Constitution for India was conceived, develope 
and finally put into a definite shape; and the part playe 
by the Indian States was of no mean importance. 
such any record of the Chancellorship of His Highne: 
the Maharaja of Patiala is bound to b= of great value 
all those who are interested in the history of the Indi 
States as well as to those who are keen on gaining 
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thorough knowledge of the events which led to -the 
Jevelopment of the new federal constitution. . 7 


After. succinctly describing the politica] situation as 
it existed in January, 1926, when the Maharaja of Patiala 
was for the first time elected Chancellor, Sardar Panikkar 
gives in detail a vivid account of the special interest 
taken by His Highness in seeing that the rights of the 
States are more fully and properly determined. The 
author is at pains to explain and account for the 
apparently paradoxical position taken up by the States 
in respect to the Reforms in British India. He quotes 
passage after passage from the speeches of that leader 
of the Indian States, and shows that the Indian Princes 
are ag nationalistic as any leader of British India, and 
that all that they wanted was to lay the foundations of 
an India in which the States: could take their place as 
equal and autonomous partners. Further Mr. Panikkar 
devotes two chapters to giving details of the routine work 
f the Chamber, and explains at some length the constitua- 


ional changes that came about in the Chamber during. 


e period under survey. Of the two, the latter chapter 
s bound. to prove to be’ of profound interest to the 
reneral reader as well as to the student of -Indian 
wonstitutional history. One whole chapter is devoted to 
m account of the. special interest taken by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala in the cause of the so-called smaller 
States; obviously it is intended to explain the much- 
nisunderstood campaign of the Maharaja for the 
Tonfederation scheme, as also to clear much of the 
nisunderstanding that has been prevalent during recent 
rears about his true attitude in respect of that class of 
btates, At the erd of the book there are appended four 
ig Appendixes, a careful reading of which will amply 
spay the pains of any reader. 

Having gone through the book once, one only wishes 
hat the author of this volume should not have restricted 
‘ye scope of the book merely to a record of the Chancellor- 
bip of H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, but should have 
ade it complete in itself by giving even a summary 
ccount of the events that led to the establishment of 
ae Chamber of Princes’and a complete even though a 
port survey of the early years of the Chamber, when 
I. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner was in charge of the high 

Mce of Chancellorship. Again, it was all the more 
esirable that the gap of the events of those two important 
ars, giz, 1931-33, should not have, been allowed to remain 
filled. . i : ` 



















A few discrepencies have, however, crept into the 
ok and it would but be in the fitness of things that 
ey be removed in the next edition. The term ‘small 
ates’ has been used somewhat loosely; its use on 
. 64-5 and 112 is not consistent with the definition as 
ven by Mr. Panikkar himself on p. 51. It cannot but 
pointed out that such a loose phraseology in a book, 
ich is bound to be a part of the permanent literature 
the subject, is liable to cause some mischief and 
art-burning- 


But, on the whole, one cannot but agree with H. H. 
ə Maharaja of Bikaner, that Mr. Panikkar has made 
useful contribution to the political history of the India 
recent times.’ Every Indian statesman, whether of the 
dian States or of British India, would do well to read 
e book; for without a perusal of this book it would 
t be very easy for many to understand the true 
ificance of many an event of recent times. 


RAGHUBIR Sinn 
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DASOPANISHADS WITH THE COMMENTARY 
OF SRI UPANISHAD BRAHMAYOGIN. VOLUME II: 
Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library under the 
supervision of Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. 
(Oxon). Published for the Adyar Library (The 
Theosophical Society). 


The publication of the present volume containing the- 
text and commentary of the Chhandogya and the Brihad- 
aranyaka—the piggest two of the ten principal Upanishads,. 
the remaining eight of which were published in the 
previous volume, already noticed in the last September- 
number of the present paper—concludes, let us hope, for 
the time being, the series of Upanishadic publications 
undertaken by the Adyar Library as early as the year 1920 
when the first part of the series was published. ‘Thus 
in eight handy volumes we have now all the 108 Upanisads. 
with the commentary of a single author, the Upanisad' 
Brahmayogin, and 71 other Upanisads which bear this- 
name but which are not included in the list of Upanisads- 
according to traditional reckoning.’ We now eagerly wait 
for the contemplated volumes of English translation of 
these texts and especially of really critical editions of 
them on the lines indicated by Dr. Schrader in his edition. 
of the Minor Upanishads (Adyar, 1912). 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


HINDI-ENGLISH 


LOVE-POEMS IN HINDI: By O. C. Gangoly,. 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 29 Illustrations 
and 4 Colour Plates. Price Rupees Five. To be had of 
A. N. Gangely, 6 Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 


Th Hindi love-poems brought together in this nicely 
got-up book have been printed in Nagari characters and 
transliterated in Roman italics. An English translation. 
follows each poem. The pictures and the poems explain. 
one another. g 
~- With regard to this feature of the book the author. 
writes in his introductory paragraphs: “Some aspecte 
of Hindi poetry are very closely related to a School of 
Indian Pictorial Art,—known as the Pahadi or the ‘ Hill 
School,’ which flourished in Panjab Himalayas in the- 
districts now known as Kangra, Chamba, Basholi, and. 
Jammu . . In fact Hindi poetry and its pictorial’ 
counterpart écho and re-echo each other in their ex- 
pression of a common stock of religious motifs and 
imageries. And most of the pictures of the Kangra. 
School hear inscriptions in Hindi quoting the most- 
popular dohas composed by poets of repute.” 

The author has done well, therefore, to enrich his- 
poetical selections by pictorial illustrations, the pictures- 
selected being by old masters whose names are for the- 
most part unknown. The poems and the pictures are- 
Hie ee descended from one and the same parental: 
stock. 


The poems selected relate to the loves of Radha and. 
Krishna, with their religious significance, composed mostly: 
by the poets Kesavadasa and Surdas. 

The texts and translations of the poems are printed: 
neatly on fine tinted paper. The reproductions—parti-. 
cularly those in black and white, are excellent. 

At one of the sittings of the Prabasi Banga-sahitye: 
Sammelan (All India Bengali Cultural Re-union) at 
Gorakhpur the author read these poems, explaining them. 
in Bengali, and threw the pictures on the screen in a- 
magnified form. The recitation and exposition of the- 
poems and the exhibition of the pictures were highlp 
appreciated. : A 
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BENGALI 


_ PASCHIM JATRIKI: By Sm. Durgabeati Ghosh. 
‘Crown Quarto. Pp. 171+iv. Paper board multi-colour 
cover design, illustrated 32 plates. Ranjan Publishing 
House, Calcutta, Price Rs, 2-12. : 


There is no dearth of books on travel in the Bengali. 

A good many volumes have been presented to the Bengali 
reading public dealing with foreign travel as well as 
‘tours of shikar, pilgrimage, sightseeing, long sojourns on 
-duty or business and journeys undertaken in the cause 
of anthropology, botany, zoology etc., etc. Since the 
date Satyendra Nath Tagore (LC.S.) wrote his Bombay 
` Prabas and published it with good lithographic plates, 
‘Bengalee authors have ‘traversed the length and breadth 
of India and the world and made us familiar with every- 
thing that is anywhere. Sm. Durgabati Ghosh is the wife 
“of Mr. R. C. Ghosh, Bar-at-Law (eldest son of the 
late Sir Charu Chandra Ghosh sometime Acting Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court). She is the daughter 
of Dr. Girindra Shekhar Bose, M.D., the well known 
~psycho-pathologist. She is therefore, well placed to give 
as a review of the European landscape as well as of the 
‘manners and, customs and ways of living of the denizens 
‘of that ‘Superior’ continent. She has done this with a 
thoroughness which is at once pleasant, literary and, 
-occasionally, entertaining. In the remote future if and 
when Bengali becomes the compulsory second language 
in all European schools, this book will have its critics. 
As far as we are concerned, we have enjoyed its contents 
sand are awaiting the authoress visit to America and 
Japan. The general get up and printing of the book is 
exceptionally good. ; 
. ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


TELUGU 


ANGLA CHsRITRA—TUDOR YUGAM: By- 
Mr. Veluri Satyanarayana, . B.A., B.L., pp. 144. Price 
Re. 1-4-0. To be had of the. author, Bhimavaram, E. 
:Godavary Dist. 


The work, ‘as explained by the author, is a perfect 
rendering into Telugu, of the period, to afford.a good 
reading to the layman; the works hitherto being published 
-were mere catalogued historical facts. The subject-matter, 
‘being well known, needs no introduction. 

The book is pleasant reading and the work may be 
recommended to the public. 

B. Sunper Ram RAU 


GUJARATI 


ASHARAM DALICHAND SHAH AND HISTORIES : 
‘By Mulchand Asharam Shah, B.A, LL.B., Advocate. 
(0. S.) Bombay High Court, Ahmedabad. Printed at 
the Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. 
dilustrated. Pp. 125. Price Re 1-0-0. (1934). 


The late Mr. Asharam Dalichand Shah was the 
‘father of the late Mr. Justice Sir Lallubhai Asharam 
‘Shah, a distinguished judge of the Bombay High Court. 
‘Sir Lallubhai owed the many good traits in his character, 
assiduity in work, scrupulous fairness in the administra- 
tion of justice, large-heartedness and a happy social nature, 
to his good father who had most carefully brought up his 
two sons, to become cultured and prominent members of 
society. Asharambhai had passed almost his whole life 
‘in Kathiawad, a life of 80 years and an eye-witness of 
the procedure by which the British Government slowly but 
steadily brought to a close the turbulence prevailing in 
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Kathiawad in the nineteenth century. Though a Bania by 
caste he knew how to use arms, and was.therefore able to 
do gallant deeds in the suppression of outlawry which was 
a common feature of Kathiawadi life then. He was a 
very observant man and has left behind him notes of’ 
his observations as to the State of Kathiawad as he saw 
it, politically, judicially and administratively. Théré was 
very. little happening in the Native States then of which 
he was not aware. Many Princes and their ministers con- 
sidered it advisable to consult him- on various problems 
facing them, and he gave them frank advice. On. retire- 
ment, he set himself to publish the materials he had 
collected on “Proverbs” and the book, which has now 
undergone two editions is a rich mine of stories and tales 
illustrating the proverbs, and a perennial source of in- 
struction to those who desire to become worldly. wise and 
of delight to those who seek pleasure. There is a letter 
in his handwriting, printed. at. the end tendering certain 
advice to his sons from an orthodox Hindu’s point of view. 
The well known man of letters, Prof. B. K; Thakore; B.A. 
LES. (Retd.) has given the benefit of his long experience 
= a writer to Mr. Mulchand, in the preparation of this 
ook. nS 4 


GRAM LAKSHMI, Parts I and H: By Ramanlal 
Vasantlal Desai, M.A. Printed wt the Lakshmi Printing 
Press, Baroda.  Clothbound. Pp. 320: 296. Price 
Rs. 2-8-0 each. Illustrated. (1934). 


Gram Lakshmi, the Wealth-goddess of a village.. Whe 
is she? This is the problem the author seeks to solve 
Is she a being of flesh and blood, like his hero’s own wif 
Kusum, full of verve and fun, with an innate desire i 
serve and help her husband Ashwina in the fulfilment. o 
his ideal—uplift of his village,gge is she a mere dream, 
vision, he saw rising from the Willage pond lily (Pankaj 
on a fine moonlit night. In other words, is it possibl 
to reform an Indian village and’ its inhabitants at th 
hands of a university graduate, a B.E., helped by his ow 
wife, not much learned but willing to work? A third p 
is still to come, and hence one cannot say what the resu 
of Ashwina’s efforts would be, success or failure: so f 
he seems to have gone forward and reformed, Dhod 
field-labourers, cultivators and even docoits. In fact Mehri 
the decoit, in heroship runs very close to Aruna. His wif 
Vijli, beautiful, loyal to the core to her husband, remin 
one of Ram Narayan Pathak’s Khemi, the Dhod-woma 
The author belongs to the Revenue Department and ther 
fore knows the ins and outs of it, and he has most sk: 
fully woven into his novel, the pomposity of the Revent 
officer when he goes into a village and the utter wort 
lessness and vanity of the work done there by many 
them. The hollowness of the work done by the C 
operative Department officer is also humorously set oy 
Rama Pahl a cultivator of sterling merits is held up as 
ideal villager of the old type. Zemindar if they chool 
can.do a lot of good to the village: if they choose, ho 
ever to feather their own nest by fawning on Governm 
officers, like Vaikunth Zai, they are capable of doing gr 
harm. Incidents of everyday village life, its intrig 
and its sorrows are delightfully well presented. There 
one or two incidents out of the normal, like Ramrai a 
Krishnarai, two brothers, intriguing for the young wid 
Tara, to each others knowledge and to the knowledge 
their wives, or Ashwina not realizing that Tara too 
feel sex hunger. The book at the same time reveals 
great thinking power of the writer, as it is intersper. 
with observations and reflections on matter, politi 
moral, economic, and ethical, in the form of short, te 
pregnant sentences which read like Sutras. We heart 
congratulate him on his admirable work. 

K. M. J 
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i Bruns Liljefors, the Well- 
national painter, are perhaps 
rest depicted the forests of Sweden and her 
mmal world—a subject that draws the atten- 
jon and interest even of a casual visitor to a 
oreign country: His originality of conception 
as so:great and his hand so deft and powerful 
hat his paintings of wild beasts in their re- 
eats,‘ the wandering elk family,’ ‘sea gulls 
n foaming wave-erests,’ ‘the horned ow! with 
lowing ey hissing and puffing, perched on 
he forest. rocks,’ ‘ the wily foxes hiding in the 


- T Osprey returning to its tes nest built 
. near forest-lake 


ocks while the pale crescent moon 
esky, ‘the fat grey hen which sits 
d-co placent on its perch in the fir’ 
ny others adorn today the famous art- 
Jleries- within the country’s frontiers and 
yond them, and have endeared him to all who 
ve nature and art. As an art-critic remarks, 


js the forest and 
and paints them, 


duck family as a duck the name of it, whether it was a migratory 


where it laid eggs, what would be the colour o 























me. I remember, six years ago, W wW 
ing the summer holidays in a frie 
situated on a lonely hill-side of Dalarn 
acquaintance with a boy of ten who, 
surprise, showed me a wonderful coll 
the specimen ef nordic butterflies that he 
self had- gathered. Curiously. enough, 


birds. belonging to the Alpine region 
situated above the tree-limit 


he who got me interested in the subjec' 
described to me the lives of the butterfl 
different climates, even in the Indian. ` 
times we would walk together and collect w 
berries in the neighbouring mountains. | 
would stop here and there, if he. happen d 
hear the sound of a bird, and would tell 


—from the north or- south—-whence it came 






fehs in the rooms of the youngsters. Below 
; a short account of the Swedish wild fauna 





The Oyster-catcher. Here it is seen how it 
protects itself from enemies 


-= The Scandinavian peninsula, due to its 
great extent from north to south, with varing 
natural conditions, contains flora and fauna 
ich present a very different appearance in 
rent: parts. It is, however, not always so 
ath many animals, as they are not to the same 
xtent as that of flora, dependent on the nature 
{the soil and climatic conditions. Besides, 
ere are animals that wander to tracts which 
yodo not properly belong to. This great 
>, displayed specially by the insects 
nd birds, is due to a good number of migrants 
hich come in spring to lay eggs and give life 
forests—-high and low, lakes, mountains and 
a-coasts, and they fly away in the late summer 
“warmer climates, leaving behind the fields, 
«lakes and mountains deserted and 
Some species of the migratory birds, in 
of their flight, stop for some weeks in 
n- places in the southern parts of the 
mtry. One of such known places is the island 
Oland, which is also rich in rare flora. 
Another interesting feature of the nordic 
fauna is the white winter dress of certain birds 
and mammals, on account of the long snowy 
inters. In this way, the arctie fox and the 
easel are enabled to steal unnoticed upon their 
prey, and the hare and the ptarmigan protect 
themselves from their enemies. Sweden, how- 
ever, like all her sister countries, is poor in 
reptiles and batrachians. There are only three 
kinds of snakes and only one—the Viper (Vipra 








The Squirrel is jumping drom: 
to another. It is distributed ove’ 
whole of the country 


























berus), is poisonous. This and the common 
snake (natrix natrix) are distributed over: the 
whole of the land. During my seven years’ 
stay I have come across snakes only a few times 
while wandering or collecting berries in th 
forests, and only once a viper was recognized 
There are lizards of only three kinds and a fev 
amphibians, of which the latter group is mostly 
confined to the southerly part of the country 
The common lizard (Lacerta vivipara) is to b 
scen almost everywhere. Among the batra- 
chians, the common tead (bufo bufo) and th 
common frog are widely distributed. A con: 
siderable number of butterflies are to be foun 
even in the most northerly part of the country, 
and some of them are very beautiful. The in 
sect life—generally speaking is rich. 

Amongst the Mammalia, the ermin 
(Putorius), the common hare (Lepus timidus) 
the common field-vole {Microtus agrestis); an 
amongst the birds,—the teal (Nettion crecca) 
the common snipe (Gallingo), the commo 
sandpiper (Tringoides hypolencus), and th 
cuckoo (Culucus canorus) are spread ove 
almost the whole land. 

Herein are given coloured illustrations of 
few common birds with general descriptions o 
their mode of living and songs. os 

(1) The wax-wing is seen during the winte 
in the southern and middle parts of the countr 
In summer, it makes its nest even in the mos 
norhterly part of Sweden. It sounds ‘siiiix 
It moves in flock and visits the parks an 
gardens. ; 

(2) The nut-hatch is generally to be founi 
in the southern and the middle parts of Swede 
and makes its nest of moss and hairs—both ir 
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The common Sand-piper in its nest 


o 3) Anthus trivialis (Swedish trapiplar- 
kan) makes its nest on the ground, of grass and 
mosses, and is to be found all over the country 
on fields and forests. Sound :—zip—zip—zip, 
sometimes svisvisvisvi, but ends as it begins 
with sia—sia—sia. It sings high. Eggs :—in 
May, colour varies—more or less bright greyish, 
—sometimes reddish with brown or black lining 
dots. 

=> (4) The common jay generally to be found 
more in the forests of the south than in the 
north. A very careful but good robber. Lives 
yn berries, insects and seeds, and steals nest of 
Rinaller birds. Makes lose nest of fine roots 
Bnd straw-branches. Eggs :—bright grey,— 
rometimes reddish. Sound: at a stretch ‘kreee, 
sreee, kreee,'--sometimes more mild— miau.’ 

| (5). The common cross bill is widely distri- 
buted. Lives on the seeds of pine, spruce, 
arvae and. soft barks of berry-tree. Shy but 
roves in flock seeking dense leaf woods. Makes 
more than one nest. Eggs :—Feb—March;— 
White. with dark or almost black lining spots on. 
fis. songs are melodious but mild, to be heard 
nost: in February and March. Sound :— ziek 
—#ick, chapp—chopp.’ 

(1) The gold finch i is a very lively and an 
xtraordinarily beautiful bird, to be found both 
in southern and northern parts of the country, 
penerally on the side-trees of forests. In winter 
it moves in flock to parks and gardens, and lives 
mostly on seeds. It makes nest; on old trees, 
pf mosses, straw and of same kinds of other 
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Motive : (See note No. L). 
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Musical notation of the notes of the Go 

and the Bunting ; 

(2) The bunting is generally to” 

all over the country—in open bushes 

the sides of forests. In winter it mov 
on open fields, gardens and towns. 

of the best s singing birds, and the tone is 
Sound : “usually “simple? ‘tsi’; otherwi 
tsi, tsi, tsi, tsi, sit-si—seee. Motive. (Se 

No. II). 
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The Bullfinch brings the message of sprin : 
and is to be found over the whole 
of the country 


It makes rather loose nests of grass-st! 
on the ground under bushes, and lays ‘eg 
different sizes in May. Egg :—grey 
changes to red grey. with fine lining black 

{8) The green vood perker is mostly 
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The common Wolf is. to. 
„= Norrland but often oceur 
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SWEDISH WILD FAUNA 








1. The Mallard or Wild-duck is one of the most common birds io be found on lakes and rivers 
2. The beautiful mute Swan has its chief habitat in Uppland and the southernmost parts of Sweden 





3. The long-eared Owl is to be found Uke the tawny or brown Owl on the level country-side 
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1, The mute Swan is beautifully flying over the lake 2. The Osprey, with its huge nest in forest-lake, is 
‘one of the numerous birds of prey like the goshawk, the sparrow-hawk. the common buzzard, having proper 
habitat in the region of the great coniferous forests 








`i, The rough-legged Buzzard is one of the wading birds of the Alpine regions 
2. The common Viper, the only venomous snake of Sweden and that of Scandinavia, is in a resting mood 
3. The arctic Dog is the most faithful friend and servant of the Lap-people 
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‘region are also deseribed, 
characteristic birds of 
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ane of Bruno Tate or 
revealed to me their- 
my mind to the d 
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MAHASTHANGARH 
By ADRIS BANERJI 


‘ruins s of Mahasthangarh, on the right 

he Karatoya, in the Bogra district of 

nas now become one ‘of the most 

historical places in Bengal. The ruins 

a- fortified citadel on the right or 

yank of the river. Numerous other 

onsiderable antiquity are scattered on 

s of the now deserted and ruined fortress. 

lace was visited and described by 

van Hamilton, O’Donnel, Beveridge, 

Beglar and General Cunningham. Many 

wicks, terra-cotta figures in alto-relicvos, 

etal images of Ganesa and Garuda, and 

tary inscription on a broken pedestal 

en by Cunningham from the place. 
esent whereabouts are unknown. 


IDENTITY OF THE SITE. 
actual site of Pundravardhanapura, the 
n of Pundravardhana-bhukt, a pro- 
ancient Bengal, had for a long time 
a fruitful field of controversy. 
gham with his unerring instinet was the 
suggest that Mahasthangarh represents 
ent city of Pundravardhana. He also 
ed the ruins of Bhasna-vihara, about 24 
th-west of Mahasthangarh, as the site 
o: (vasheva) monastery, mentioned by 
mese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang. Many other 
e neighbourhood of the city of Pundra- 
mentioned by the pilgrim, were 
identified by him. But sceptics 
_ Satisfied. All doubts about the 
the fortress have been finally settled 
cidental discovery of a Mauryan brick 
n at Mahasthangarh, by a peasant 
Baru Fakir. The purport of this ins- 
that-some Mauryan monarch, whose 
Jost, had issued an order to his 
ra stationed at Pundranagara, with a 
relieve the distress 
ia people called Sainvaingiyas* who 
lm or about the town. Two 
were taken to meet the contingency. 
ipparently consisted of advance or 
ndaka coins, and the second was dis- 


caused by 


tribution of paddy from government gr i 

A wish is expressed that these will enable 
people to tide over the dificult times 

were further exhorted to return the paddy an 
financial loan on return of prosperity.” The 
inscription is important for more than» one 
reason. It is the earliest historical. documents 
so far found in Bengal. Moreover, Prof. D: 
Bhandarkar rightly points out that the last line 
of the brick EREN E unmistakably. i 

that it was fixed on the walls of a granary wh 
cannot. be far from the place at which it w 
found. The granary was thus situated in the 
neighbourhood of Mahasthangarh, and as the 
granary is said to have belonged to the city of 
Pundranagara, there can be no doubt as to 
Mahasthangarh being identical with that city. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE StrE 


The ruins of Mahasthangarh consist 0 an 


oblong plateau of garh proper, about 5, 

in length from north to south and 4,000 ` 
broad from east to west. On the east flows the 
river Karatoya, as it did centuries ago when 
Pundranagara was one of the flourishing cities 
of ancient India. On the three other sides, the 
fort was protected by a deep and broad dite 
General Cunningham tells us that the loc 
people spoke of four city gates on four side 
but he was of opinion that there must. have be 
six gates, each of the longer sides having tw: 
Even now an opening in the western wall of: 
fort is pointed out by local people as. a! 
(The copper gate). Outside the gate is a-h 
mound called Parasurama’s Sabhabati - 
court house of Parasurama). From the top” 
the mound one can see on the left a small brie 
built tomb, usually called Haripal’s tomb 
the local people. A little farther on, at 
south-east corner, is to be found the high 
mound of the site, at the top of which sta 
the tomb of Shah Sultan Muhammad’ Ma 
Sawar Balkhi. The door of this shrine is 
both sides supported by two upright stones | 
which are inseribed i in ancient Bengali characte 





palace. ‘mound. ‘All of these 
vebeen more or less explored by 

ite and unauthorized persons and some of 
antiquities thus found remov ed to the 


ee Ro one “meets ta two 
er mounds, known as Narasingha’s dhap and 
airagir Bhita. On the western bank of the 
aratoya there is a big mound called Govinda’s 
It is a noteworthy fact that one of the 
uranas mentions two important shrines near 
undravardhanapura, the temples of Govinda 
and Skanda. The temple of Skanda has also 
been mentioned by Kalhana Misra in hbis 
Rajatarangint and — Sandhyakaranandi, the 
author of Ramacharita. It is quite possible 
that Govinda’s dhap represents the ruins of the 
temple of Govinda, whilst the famous temple of 
Skanda should be located at Skander dhap. 
e ‘whole neighbourhood of the garh within a 
radius of four miles is full of ancient ruins 
awaiting the spade of the archaeologist who 
uld care to go there. 


LEGENDS 


All ancient places have legends regarding 
ir history, mostly concocted at a later date. 
fahasthangarh is no exception. The garh 
self is regarded as the fort of Parasurama, the 


incarnation of Vishnu. According to 

other version, however, Parasurama was the 
last Hindu King of the fort, who is reported to 
have been overthrown by "Muhammad Mahi- 
Sawar, a native of Balkh. The local people, 
mostly converted Muslims, still show the zeal of 
il converts in describing the exploits of the 
a nt in defeating the heathen king. One 
morning, the story goes, the saint went to the 
purt of the infidel monarch and begged for as 
much ground as could be covered with the skin 
kneeling on which the saint used to say his 
laily: prayers. The unsuspecting king at once 
ranted his request. But as soon as “the saint 
began to utter the words of his prayer the hide 
an- to expand. The king, fearing magic, 
led- out his soldiers; in the battle that 
owed the Muslims turned out as victorious 
“the Hindu defenders were exterminated.1 


L Probably this | is ee perverted version of tho Muslim 
quest of Mahasthan. The person named Mahi-Sawar 
not: be identified; but it is possible that he was a 


wer of Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar, if not the 


ik himself 


brought Ta him But Satan 

her, and the wretched girl did not 
the honour that Shah Sultan h 
confer on her by making her his mi 
princess is reported to have killed 
saint as he was attempting to dishonour 
then, to save herself from all trot 
jumped from the walls of the garh and. 
herself m the waters of the Karatoy 
sorrowing followers buried their leade: 
the ruins of the fort he had devastated, 
tomb is still worshipped by the local A 
madan population. There is a. fig 

on the western bank of the river w 
called Siladevir ghat in memory of th 
princes who preferred death to disho 
the hands of her brother's murderer, 


NOLLVAVOX 

In the working season of 1928 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit attempted to | 
some portions of the extensive rui 
operations commenced at a mound 
Vairagir Bhita at the north-eastern seet 
ruins. The main discoveries at this” 
sist of the remains of two huge but fr: 
temples which were tentatively assigned 
and late Pala periods by the learned ex 
The older temple is 98 feet in length 
feet in breadth. No other details of thi 
have survived, its southern part being ob 
by the later "temple erected at the: san 
The intell igent way in which the exe: 
at the place were carried on, has res 
many interesting finds, throwing con 
ight on the history of Bengal, during t 
Gupta period. Thus it is clear that th 
Pala temple itself was built withthe: 
of an older structure belonging proba 
Gupta age. The evidence for this con 
consists of a 36 feet masonry drain wh 
from the centre of the sanctum and e 
contents in a soak-jar. This drain w 
have carried libation water from the 
made up for the most part of stones fr 
structures. Besides the stone piece at t 
charge end, the two stones at the head o 
drain are rectangul ar basalt pillars scoop 
tc a depth of 8 inches and placed lengt! 
as to form a channel 29 feet long and 8- 
wide. The sides of the pillars exhibit 
square section with chamfered corners, th 
lotus medallions, Firttenikeha. and Ben 





inches by 3 f 
city of Pundranagara 5 feet, above. fhe. evel of 
5 the characteristic 
_of the late Gupta 
Dikshit these are not 


ene poverty of con- 
ign of a Pala craftsmen is 


y were not originally meant. 
loquent testimony to the 


Five masonry steps to the: ten 
Tae door mae all flagged with mold 
-a -porch (mandapa) on 
je. R the eastern end of the all flagged with stones, mostly li 
from older buildings. . Over 10 
of the temple was exhumed a soli 
entire oe of the a form 19 feet square and 9 fe 
compartments or panels, was built of brieks me: 
ring 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 6 inches inehes by 10 inches to 24 
demaroated two lines of brick-on- that it was built about th 
many other minor Christian era. ; 
8 t this place, a peculiar kind 
s deserve notice. These are fine 
uilt with regularly eee bricks 


| found to be st: nding at 
1e north-east corner of the: site ah and n s tha s 
10 feet by 5 feet. ‘The Rao Bahadur 
that at least seven trial pits were dug assig 
| Vaira ir, ae to ascertain y 
1. In almost every iy 
d th xistence 











1, Mahasthangarh—-Bairagibhita before excavation. 2. Bairagibhita after excavation. 3. Munir-ghon before 
excavation, 4 Ruins of city-walls of the Pala age at Munir-ghon, 








1. Stone pillars of the Gupta age at Bairagibhita. 2. Mahasthangarh—Gobindabhita before excavation. 
3. Cobindabhita after excavation. 4, Brick altar of the time of the Pala Dynasty at Bairagibhita. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


äncluded in the superficial. outer casings of: brick | 


‘work. The floor of the original ‘bastion is B feet 
‘higher than the earliest level found at the bottom 
-of the city wall; which. shows. that the bastions 
“were erected at a later date. 
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contemporary of. the main temple at Paharpur. 
The enclosure wall and the later structure on 
the top of the earlier one may be assigned to 
the .9th -century .D. Some extremely 
delapidated ruins, probably built after the 


: , Muhammadan conquest ‘of Bengal, were found 


GOVINDA Burra ` 
The most imposing structure discovered by 


-the excavator at Mahasthan is.the ruins of a . 


huge temple at the mound locally called Govinda 
Bhita. Tradition places here the temple of 
‘Govinda or- Vishnu which verged on the 
“northern. limit of the city, according to the 
Konne M e The excavations carried 


-of . the temple. . The 
hanes excavated:-at this place can be. relegated 
to. four periods of- construction: extending. from 
late- ‘Gupta, period ` (6th=-7th. century. A.D.) to 

the Muhammadan occupation. `. The operations 
‘disclosed. .a - huge -enclosing wall. The ‘area 
inside this wall appears to have. been occupied 
“by two sets of buildings which can conveniently 


‘be designated eastern and western. At least two 


‘periods of occupation were discernible in the 
~wéstérn - structures . built ‘of bricks. strongly 
resembling in fabri” the basement ‘wall of the 
“main temple at Paharpur. - In the centre of this 
«wall was found a porch 30 feet in length pro- 
-jecting 5. feet from-the face-of the wall and 
-standing in close „proximity to the compound 
-wall which thus’could not. have been built when 
the, porch’ ‘was in. use.. The fine chemfered 
“brick -mouldings of the. ¢orners. of this’ earlier 
temple. corroborate the view that it was ‘probably 
built in “the ` -Te oes AD. ‘and is ‘thus a 


-r 


-` above the fragmentary . remains of the later 


temple. 

The remains ‘on. “the eastern side of the 
enclosing wall can easily be classified.’ (1) A 
fragmentary pavement just at the top of the 
mound belongs to the period of Iliyas Shah 
(1339-58 AD.), an independent: Sultan of 
Bengal. Eighteen coins of this King ` in an 
earthen pot were found on this level, (2) The 
next stratum is ‘represented by some insignificant 
structures of inferior brick-work referable to the 
period between the. first’ “Muslim: invasion and 


-consolidation , of: Muslim. rule.,in Bengal: under 
the Iliyas Shahi dynasty.. 
im the’ third. layer’ are- to’ be dated in. the 9th 


(8). The buildings 


century AD., (4) - The ‘earliest structure at 

this site belongs to the 6th or 7th century A. D. 
Amongst the small antiquities found during 

the excavations a potsherd, bearing in low relief 


-a scene in which a:man riding on a chariot drawn 


-by -four horses -is -depicted as- ‘discharging an 


„arrow, at a herd-of deers, deserves special notice. 
-Terra-cotta plaques, toy. and animal figurines, 
ornamental bricks, stone beads and pottery were 
found associated: ‘with the remains of the late 


Gupta. period. ‘The. fragment. of the ‘figure of 


‘mother -and - child, rattles. in’ the shape, of a 
tortoise, a bird eto., -are other finds. Worth men- 
tioning. The- ‘broken Chandi mig i is a a typical 


ompi of Pala art. |. - me 


‘COMMENT AND CRITICISM ©.) 


Meaning of k Jantar: Mantar a 


. Mr. K. C. Philip i dn his ` most interesting - article-“ Thè 
Jantar’ Mantar” in The Modern Review of December, 1936, 
‘says “The name Jantar Mantar ‘means Magic’ instrument. 
Tt comes from the Sanskrit words Yantra. meaning: machine 
‘and Mantra meaning “magic.” 

_ Mr. Philip has ‘written a ` sery ` learned . article about 
“Rajah Jaisingh’s observatory at Delhi, and has explained 
the use of the various astronomical instruments, nòt known 
‘to many, and so deserves the thanks of every Indian who 
is proud of the achievements ‘of ‘his ancestors. But he has 
vcommitted a mistake abont me derivation E mioaming of 


26—9 


-cal calculations.- 


-the words “ Jantar Mantar. a In fact the words ake to- 
„gether in their püre form méan nothing else than an obser- 


vatory. The words ‘ought, really to be “Jantar Mandar” 
the corrupted Hindi forms of the Sanskrit words “ Yantra 
Mandir.” The word Mandir is further corrupted to 
Mandar and then to, Mantar. Yantra means a machine, 
an astronomical instrument and also a table of astronomi- 
-In-fact--in- many of the modern north 
Indian languages the:-word Jantri is used for the yearly 
almanac. ` Mandir ‘means-a:house. So Yantra Mandir or 
theHindi form: of-it-Jantar Mandar or Jantar Mantar 
means the house of astronomical instruments, or astrono- 
mical tables, ie. nothing more than an observatory, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
By Miss JYOTIPRABHA DASGUPTA, M.A., B.T., DIP. IN EDUCATION (London) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Tue Old-world idea that Drawing, Dancing and 
Deportment should form the main planks in the 
education of girls is nearly extinct. The report 
of the Royal Commission of 1865 that followed 
the publication of Herbert Spencer’s “ Educa- 
tion,” condemned in strong terms the deplorable 
condition of women’s education in England. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


The great foundations of English Public 
Schools for boys were seven originally,” but the 
movement in Secondary Education during the 
early sixties has raised many schools to the 
. status of the Great Public Schools. Of the great 
English Boarding Schools, the most important 
ones are given the misleading title of ‘ Public 
Schools,’ i.e., schools governed by a body whose 
members have no financial interest in the success 
or failure of the schools and as such they are 
‘contrasted with private institutions. The public 
„ Schools have a large proportion of boarders, who 
live in various houses under the direct supervi- 
sion of the assistant teachers. The ages of their 
pupils vary from the age of entrance, 12-14, to 
leaving age, 18-19. The standard of living is 
high; the schools have close relation with the old 
. University of Oxford or Cambridge. 

In modern education the most remarkable 
development has been the foundation of public 
schools for girls. In these schools the tone of 
education is healthier, more independent, more 
productive of self-reliant judgment than their 
forebears of 50 years back. 

The range of teaching in all subjects is 
almost the same as in boys’ schools; great en- 
thusiasm has made the pupils liable to over- 
work, the hours of study being restricted to 
the earlier part of the day from 9 a.m. to 1 P.M. 
and the rest of the day to callisthenics, music, 
drawing, art and- crafts. 

The Girls’ Public Day School Trust was 
founded in 1872. The G. P. D. S. T. now con- 


* Winchester (1387), Eton (1440), Shrewsbury (1551) 
Westminster (1560), Rugby (1567), ‘Harrow (1571) and 
Charter House (1701). “These are all boarding schools 
while St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylor’s in London are day 
schools. Now the number of public schools is several 
times greater. 





trols 25 flourishing High Schools with about 700 
staff mistresses and over nine thousand pupils. 
The Church Schools’ Company maintains 8 
schools and the Church Education Corporation 3 
well-known public schools. Besides the above- 
mentioned Trusts Companies, ete., many girls’ 
schools have been founded by the Church of 
England. In addition to these schools founded 
by corporate bodies; there are many very re- 
markable independent public schools for girls. 
Their number is large. There are moreover 
many well-equipped and efficient day schools 
for girls in all parts of the country. The standard 
type of English education for girls today pro- 
vided by day schools—generally called High 
Schools, is on a level with education in most of 
the Public Schools for boys. 

Time was when the condition of education 
of women was no better in England than it is 
now in India. Their assumed inferiority even 
affected their education. The boys’ curricula 
of mathematics and classics were not for their 
sisters, because it was believed in those days 
that women had no brains for such things. Most 
of the teaching, if it could be so called, con- 
sisted in compelling the girls to learn things by 
heart. They had to memorise names and dates 
which meant nothing to them. There was no 
room in their time-table for physical exercise, 
drill or games, because so much attention was 
paid in those days to lady-like behaviour and 
accomplishments. Those girls were held in high 
esteem, whose manners were timid and reserved 
and who were capable of fainting at will. The 
English school girls of those-days enjoyed fresh 
air and exercise only in the afternoon when 
they walked two and two for about an hour 
along the road as Indian school girls in certain 
schools do still. But in the English girls’ school 
teday such conditions are unknown. The 
change which has come over the life of women is 
chiefly due to their education. Physical health 
and strength of character are cultivated. The 
girls are modern and proud of their modernity. 
They laugh at the blushes and fainting fits of 
their grand-mothers. 


Crasses or SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


Education in England today is more or less 
the same for girls as for boys. The elementary 
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education between the ages of five and fourteen 
is compulsory and free for both the sexes. 
School life may be roughly divided into two 
periods Primary and Post-primary. Primary 
education again falls into three parts—nursery, 
infant and junior elementary. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION—GENERAL REMARKS 

Education of infants is a recent develop- 
ment; the pioneering efforts were due to private 
initiative. The first Infant Schools of Europe 
were associated with Oberlin, Owen and Froebel. 
A wide net of publicly supported infant schools 
as a branch of the Public School System came 
to be recognized by Governments much later. 
Great Britain and the Netherlands were the only 
non-Latin countries that shared this distinction. 
Belgium recognized ecoles gardiennes as a part of 


public education in 1833; France in 1837; Spain. 


an 1850; Italy in 1860. In German-speaking 
‘areas, in spite of Pestalozzi, Froebel and 
‘other pioneers, the Kindergarten is still outside 


the State system. In the rest of Europe it is’ 


‘only during the post-war years that the atten- 
tion of the State is being drawn-to the signi- 
ficance of education during the pre-school ages. 

The pioneers of Infant Education are 
England and Scotland. By 1870 Local School 
Boards were created and infants’ schools were 
recognized as part of public education. In 1905, 
as a result of official investigations it was found 
that the want of special buildings and of 
specially trained teachers was a great handicap 


and that attendance of infants in the ordinary- 


school premises was often detrimental to their 
mental growth. The act of 1918 made public 
‘grants available for special nursery schools, 
which must be distinguished from infant depart- 
ments. In England the number of pupils in 
1934 in the Pre-school Institutions was about 
64 lakhs and this number forms 36% of pupils 
of ages from 3 to 6. 

The present state of education during pre- 
school ages in other European countries may be 
very briefly stated. France has 2 types of such 
schools—Ecoles Maternelles under special ins- 
pectors for children from 2 to 5 years; for 
‘children between 3 and 6 years the Classe Enfan- 
tine; it is a Kindergarten attached to 
‘a primary school. These two types of institu- 
tions absorb 52% of all children between 2 to 6. 
In Italy there are in 1936, 10,000 institutions 
‘with about 74 lakhs of children, accepting about 
31% of 3-to 6-year-olds. In Belgium the pre- 
‘school system is the most developed in the world; 
it caters for 70% of all children of ages from 3 
lto 6. The Netherlands have 28%, Switzerland 


, 
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50%. In Russia there were only a few voluntary 
institutions before the last war, the number has 
increased with amazing rapidity since 1925; 
from 1146 Kindergartens with 60,000 children it 
rose to 27,151 Kindergartens in 1933-34 with 
over 13 lakhs of pupils. Germany had in 1931 
about 7,300 Kindergartens with over 4 lakhs of 
children of ages 3 to 6 and had 14% of the 
children of those ages in school. 


Nursery SCHOOLS 

There are now 65 nursery schools for 
England and Wales with over 5,000 children. 
Nursery schools are for infants between the ages 
of two and five. These schools are mainly for 
those whose mothers go to work. They cannot 
take their babies with them nor can they leave 
them alone at home. So they bring their babies 
at about 8-30 A.M. in the morning, leave them at 
the school for the day, fetching them back home 
in the afternoon at about four. 

It was a great pleasure to visit these nursery 
schools. The Mary Ward Nursery School, 
Tavistock Square, opens at 9-30 a.m. The babies 
stand up with their palms folded, sing Grace 
with the teacher; at 10 o’clock they have their 
milk. The teacher pours it out, the children dis- 
tribute the cups and afterwards wash them for 
themselves. Then they are taken out into the 
garden for about two hours if the weather per- 
mits. The teacher is there only to watch. The 
children run, jump, play hide-and-seek, do 
whatever they like. 12 o’clock is their lunch 
time. They must wash before eating. Each 
child has his or her own towel and tooth-brush. 
It is useless to write their names on their towel 
because some of them are so young that they 
cannot read even their own names. So different 
pictures (horses, cats, birds, etc.) are stuck 
over the pegs from which their towels hang. 
Each child knows his own picture and never 
makes a mistake. The parents who can afford 
to do so, pay 2 shillings a week for each child 
and this covers not only their mid-day meal 
but also morning milk, biscuits or cakes in the 
afternoon, and cod-liver oil or any -other tonic 
that the child needs. The mid-day lunch is 
quite good. There was nothing much to see 
after lunch, when these little people were asleep 
on their little beds after their day’s work. They 
getup at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
take milk and biscuits again. This is the routine 
which is followed in almost all the schools with 
slight variations here and there. In Jelico 
Nursery School it was delightful to see all the 
children in blue uniforms, singing their Grace 
with the food ready before them. The most 
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famous of the nursery schools is one at Deptford. 
The buildings of this school are one storey only 
and are grouped round a garden. The children 
are taught under open air conditions. The 
demand for nursery schools is increasing in 
England and as a result some voluntary nursery 
schools are springing up. Of these the Notting 
Hill Voluntary Nursery School deserves special 
mention. 

But so far, very little provision has ‘been 
made in India for the care of such young 
children. It is true that there are very few 
formal lessons in such a school, at any rate, 
hardly any. But these schools are most 
important from the hygienic point of view. A 
sense of responsibility is created by allowing the 
children to do things for themselves, to wash, to 
dress, to serve their food and to look after their 
pets. Not only for the children’s. welfare but 
_for the mothers also the nursery school would be 
a very useful institution in India. As the first 
four years of the child is vitally determining, 
the fundamental patterns of conduct and per- 
sonal relationship with the parents and other 
people at home are firmly set up by this age. 
Prolongation of infantile dependence and cling- 
ing to infantile attachments not only interfere 
with normal growth and emancipation during 
the childhood period but is prone to be carried 


over to later life with serious consequences to 


` mental health. In the nursery schools the 
parents learn a great deal through the Mother’s 
Guild or on visiting days when they come to 
visit them.. Through the children the influence 
of the school would reach the home. 


INFANT SCHOOLS - 

No child is allowed to stay in the Nursery 
School after the age of five. Children then pass 
on to the infant school where they are to stay 
till the age of eight. 

-The writer was fortunate enough to visit 

>: two- infant schools, one being at Finlay Street 
and the other at Sigdon Road. The latter is a 
very big institution. There are eight classes 
with thirty-six or forty children in each. An 
open-air class has been provided for the weak 
and unhealthy children, so that they can have 
‘more fresh air and light and receive special 
attention. The school opens at 9 o’clock in 
the morning and closes at 4. There are three 
breaks, one at 10-30 in the morning, one at 12 
and one at 3 in the afternoon. It is a day school; 
so that both. the teachers and the children go 
home at 12 for their lunch. The school opens 
in the afternoon at 2 and the children mostly 
play or do some hand-work then. They have 
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their: lessons proper in the morning. The 
teachers try to make the lessons as concrete as- 
possible. It is neither purely a Froebelian. 
Kindergarten nor a Montessori Institution.. The- 
teachers try-to apply the best points of the two.. 
The work that they do in the class is not neces- 
sarily collective; it is rather individual. Im 
the Arithmetic class, for example, they are all 
working out different sums. Composition is: 
taught on the same line. The little ones choose- 
their own subjects. In one class different story 
books are given out and they read for them-- 
selves. The hand-work of this school, such as 
aeroplane, giant’s castle, farm, and E0 on,. 
deserves special credit, considering the age of the- 
children. The drill lessons in the lower forms: 
are so devised that they always have some mean- 
ing and that is why the children enjoy them: 
instead: of getting tired. It was interesting to 
watch the children of the infant department of 
St. Alban’s Girl’s High School while they were- 
imagining themselves at first, the Everest ex-- 
peditioners, then, the birds in the nest just: 
waking up and trying to fly and then a gang- 
of robbers at times running very fast or at times 
again lying flat on the ground as if trying to 
hear something. Of course, we must not forget 
that the piano is a great help to such physical 
exercises. “At the age of eight the children are- 
put through an attainment test on the lines of 
Dr. Ballard or Prof. Cyril Burt, and those who: 
pass go to the Junior elementary school for & 
three years’ course. . 


JUNIOR ee Scxoors 

‘The two types of primary schools, that is, 
the nursery and the infant schools, which I have 
just- described, are always mixed. But the 
Junior Elementary School can be either mixed 
or separate. In the King Alfred’s School or the 
St. George’s. School, for example, the junior 
department is always mixed. In some schools. 
again the two departments (boys’ and girls’) are 
quite separate though in the same compound and. 
even in the same building, only on different’ 
floors. The L. C. C. Junior Girl? School iw 
Camden Town will serve as an example. This: 
was the first school which the writer visited. It 
is a five-storied building, the infants’ department 
being on the ground floor. The first and the 
second floor belong to the boys’ department, and 
the third and the fourth to the girls’. The differ- 
ent departments have entirely different staff of 
teachers. But there is a very friendly relation 
between the teachers of the girls’ school and 
those of the boys. They often have common 
meetings for the exchange of their ideas. On 
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special occasions or when there is a special 
ecture, the girls are invited by the boys, or the 
yoys by the girls. One of the greatest dis- 
advantages that most of the Old Junior Schools 
are suffering from, is the absence of the telephone 
and electric lighting. They have gas lights in 
avery class room and the hall. In some classes 
there are two sections, one for the brighter 
shildren, and other for the dull-and this division 
nakes the teachers’ task easier and the children 
also benefit thereby. The work done at the 
L. C. C. Old Oak School stands out. It has a 
nixed junior department, the number of children, 
both boys and girls being 500. The whole junior 
school has been divided into three streams—the 
slow, the normal and the fast. A child can be 
transferred from a slow group to the normal 
zroup or a child of the normal group to the fast 
zroup, if he or she appears likely to benefit by 
the change. This order can also be reversed, 
that is, the teacher can remove a child from the 
slass of the fast group to that of the normal or 
from that of the normal to that of the slow. 
There are four classes altogether in the group 
of the fast children, three in that of the normal 
and two for the slow. There are two remove 
classes again at the top for boys and girls quite 
separate where the children who are not fit 
either for central or for secondary schools, are 
prepared for the next stage of their education. 
he school has a senior department as well which 
ili be described below in connection with 
he Post-Primary Schools. The plan of organi- 
zation is shown elsewhere. (For diagram see 
age 206). 
As regards the scheme of work again: the 
vyhole school has been divided into four teams, 
t. George’s, St. David’s, St. Andrew’s and St. 
atrick’s. Each has its own Crest or Totem. 














mongst children in games, recitations and work 
n other school subjects. The Headmaster holds 


he number of the children is very large and 
hey have to share the hall with the children of 
he infants’ department. The afternoon is re- 
erved more or less for handicrafts. There are 
wo kinds of manual instruction—geometrical 
nd recreational, 
ork, raffia work, eard-board work and book- 
inding; some girls are exempted from geometri- 
al hand-work altogether and from cane work 
nd book-binding too. But special credit should 


his grouping begets a healthy competition, 


the latter comprising cane 


e given to this school because ordinary formal 
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lessons and the Dalton Plan are carried om 
simultaneously and this without any difficulty. 
The boys as well as the girls are given their 
assignments and it was very interesting to watch 
the children in the afternoon leaving one room: 
and entering another when they passed from one- 
assignment room to a different one. They carry 
always with them their little bags containing all 
their assignment requisites and different exercise 
books for different subjects. It is only when a 
room is too full that the teachers advise the child 
to do some other assignment, e.g, History, 
Geography or Mathematics; otherwise they 
never interfere with the child’s own choice, nor 
do they limit the time for a particular assign-. 
ment. 


Primary EDUCATION IN Inpra—A Company 


Primary education in India is defective im 
many ways. First of all, the schools in many 
cases are located in. houses which are not quite: 
suitable. The problem of wastage also is very 
acute only about 15.5% of those pupils (boys: 
and girls) who are admitted into the first class: 
stay to reach the fourth; 84.5 per cent drop out. 
Naturally they forget even that little reading 
and writing which they learn during the short 
time. These percentages are for both sexes 
combined. If the girls are considered separately,. 
the percentage of those who drop out while- 
reaching Class V is 94 against 86 for boys. This 
defect cannot be removed unless means be found 
to make education compulsory. It is often said’ ` 
that there are too many subjects to be learnt. 
But when we compare the schools of India with 
those of England we find that this is not true.. 
What the Indian children really suffer from is the 
method of teaching, the defective examination: 
system and the system of prescribing text-books: 
and not the multiplicity of subjects. | 


Post-Primary SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND- 


In England Primary education proper ends. - 
at the age of 11 and the education of the child 
after that age may be called post-primary or- 
secondary. It ends at the age of 14 to 15 for- 
the majority. Post-Primary Schools can be 
divided again into three distinct classes : 
Senior, Central and Secondary schools so called.. 
All the girls of the primary school come up for 
an examination at the age of eleven which is: 
known as the Scholarship Examination. The- 
best girls are reserved for the Secondary School,. 
the second best go to the Central; the Senior- 
School is meant for those girls who do poorly- 
in this examination. 
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- OLD OAK SCHOOL, MELLITUS STREET, W. 12 
CLASSIFICA*TION AND PROGRESS THROUGH THE JUNIOR MIXED DEPARTMENT. 


Work mostly 
Modified Dalton -Plan operating 
REMOVE CLASS REMOVE CLAS PUPILS OF VARYING 
| GIRLS ONLY | ATTAINMENTS MOSTLY 
BOYS ONLY GIRLS ONLY 


~ individual 

PEN-ATR CLASS 
NORMAL AND SLOW, who 
will procee o’ the 


[Delicate pupils 
Senior Schaols on the 
next Remove, period, 
Av. Age at entry 104+ | 
‘NORMAL STREAM FAST STREAM 
Group B Group A 
, pal- Pian A SSignments 


"drawn from all 
/ C cLASSI.  __ | 
pali 
Dalton Plan - Assignments 


classes, 
US. Fi StS g 
likely finalists for 
NEXT PERIOD. 
“CLASS V Where possible [CLASS Where possible A 
ARV. Age a AV. Agee at AV. Age a 
If necessary Tf necessary Br Ree 
2 ————— < 
i | | 
T patton Plan — Assignments 


If advisable (CLASS V__| Where possible [CLASS IY | 
—————_-__|Rv. Age a —— brane a 
Where possible If necessary 
<—__—— 
SI 








Q 
ry 









“SLOW STREAM 
Group C 
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‘Use of| the AR Apparatus where Preparation for Assignment Work. 
necessary 


| 


i ; N ' 

T CLASS IX | Where possible [TO y Where possi eee 
Samal If necessary If necessary vage ay 
Y € l nr _| entry 7 


A free interchange between groups is provided where children show mark- 





‘ed improvement,or on the otherhand do not fulfil eatly/promise . 


| | 





Average for promotion 79 


INFANTS DEPARTMENT 


IMPRESSIONS OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Senior ScHOOL—FEATURING OLD Oak . 
AS A SPECIMEN 


The senior classes or departments have 
been started with the idea of giving a dull girl 
a fresh start at the age of 11 instead of continu- 
ing in the same class as her clever sisters. 
They are taught the same subjects as in the 
elementary schools with the addition of some 
fresh ones such as cookery or household manage- 
ment. In these schools much more attention 
is paid to the girl’s individuality. If a girl, 
for example, is exceptionally skilful with her 
hands, she will get every opportunity of develop- 
ing her special aptitude. Practical work is the 
most important feature of these schools. Senior 
schools may be either mixed or divided into 
epartments for boys and girls, though in the 
ame compound. Some junior schools, again, 
ave senior departments attached to them for 
Ider boys and girls. The Old Oak Junior 

ixed School is of this type, the boys’ depart- 
ent being separate from the girls’. The hall 
f this senior school has been divided into two 
y a wooden partition. It was a great pleasure 
o sit among the staff, facing all the boys and 
he girls on the Armistice Day with.the wooden 


vartition removed and to have the opportunity | 


if telling these English children, as the present. 
vriter did, something about India, Indian 
thildren, Indian domestic life and so forth. At 
he Old Oak Senior School three hours are 
levoted to handicraft, three to English, three to 
Mathematics, one to History and one hour to 
heography during the week. The girls also 
ttend the domestic centre which is fifteen 
npinutes walk from the school, There is a 
anual training centre, too, for boys, though 
ot attached to the school. Ample provision 
as been made for physical exercises for boys 
nd girls alike. The girls play net-ball, basket- 
all and tennis. There is a swimming bath too, 
rhere they can go and swim in.summer. ‘The 
urse lasts for three years from the age of 
leven to that of fourteen. But some girls again 
pear at the age of thirteen for the Trade 
cholarship Examination and if they prove 


ccessful they are transferred to the Trade- 


chool and continue their studies for another 
ro. years. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL-—FEATURING NORTH 
HAMMERSMITH CENTRAL SCHOOL 
It has been already stated that the central 
hool is meant for those whose intelligence is 
perior to that of the senior school children. 
s standard is higher and the curriculum is 


ant master. 
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rather more’ ambitious. English, History, 

Geography, Mathematics, Science, Art, Domestic 
Science, Needle-work and Physical Exercise are 
subjects generally included. French has been: 
added in some classes. Most of these schools- 
have a definite bias either commercial or techni- 
cal. In some schools again, we find that both — 
exist but of course in separate departments. 
At the central school with .a commercial bias- 
Shorthand and Book-keeping are introduced’ 
and Type-writing is reserved for the pupil’s- 
last year. When these new subjects are intro- 

duced the girls cannot possibly continue all the 
previous subjects: So they drop some subjects: 
as music or cookery. In the schools with an: 
industrial bias a girl’s last two years are devoted 
mostly to science, art, needle-work and other 
domestic subjects. The writer was so fortunate 
as to get a chance of visiting the North 
Hammersmith Central School at Bryan Road: 
It is a selective mixed school of 400 children. 
The school opens at 9-10 in the morning and’ 
closes at 4 P.M., the breaks being just the same- 
as they are in other schools. 

Tt is a school with a dual bias as described! 
above. Specialisation begins at the end of the 
second year that is at the age of 13. If any 
girl at this age shows any special aptitude, 
perhaps for dress-making, she will be sent to the 
Trade School (Junior Technical School) about 
which we shall have to speak later on. For 
the rest also it is the time to choose whether to» 
follow the commercial course or the industrial. 
Most of the girls whose aim is to gain a clerical 
appointment follow the commercial course. 
Mathematics and French are the compulsory 
subjects for those who follow the full commercial! 
course in addition to Short-hand, Type-writing, 
Book-keeping and the like. Below that age 
all the boys and girls do imaginary drawing 
but above it drawing is specialised into commer- 
cial and technical drawing, the latter being 
reserved for boys only. Designs also for girls” 
embroidery or boys’ wood-work are planned’ 
beforehand in thé drawing class under the assist- 
In one room there are twelve or 
thirteen type-writers. Girls can go and practise: 
there whenever they have leisure. Practical 
instruction in type-writing.is given after . 
4 o’clock. In each class there is a telephone: 
box, the head office being in the science room. 
Thus the children are taught from time to time: 
how to use the telephone, how to deal with 
a call and so on. The science room is quite: 
a large one and full of apparatus and charts. 
The girls do not usually have any lesson om 
advanced science as the boys do. -There are- 


wg 


a a bedroom | ee ‘a Raiioront: shih are 
used by the girls in course of domestic instruc- 
‘tion. The girls have their cookery-lesson while 
‘the boys are engaged in wood-work. Those 
‘who do not go to the Trade School appear at 
‘the age of 16 for the Senior Oxford Examination. 
which is equivalent to the First School Certi- 
‘ficate Examination that will be discussed later 
‘on in connection -with the secondary schools. 
‘The minimum number of. subjects for this 
examination is five, of which English, one foreign 
dJanguage (usually Fretich) and mathematics 
‘are. compulsory. Two other subjects are 
optional. In addition ‘to these subjects a can- 
didate can take three more, the maximum being 
eight. After this examination successful candi- 
-dates can go straight to Universities or to 
"Technical. colleges. -The whole school has been 
‘divided into four houses—HEast, West, North, 
‘South, with masters and mistresses for. each. 
Each house again has senior prefects as well. 
‘This division stimulates competition in games 
as well as in class work. The work of the 
whole school also is carried on with discipline 
-:and order. There were other points well worth 
mentioning in this school, if space allowed. 


a 


SECONDARY ScHoots—GENERAL REMARKS 


“Secondary Schools,” so denominated, are 
quite different from these two types of Post- 
Primary Schools. First of all the school life in 
‘the secondary school is much longer than that 
‘nm the senior or central school. A girl is not 
-obliged to leave school at the age of 16. She 
‘may have still two optional years if she likes. 
A foreign language is compulsory in a secondary 
school, whereas in the other types of schools it 
is optional. The curriculum is either literary 
or scientific and the standard of examination 
‘also is much higher. At the age of 16 the-girls 
‘are examined in English, Geography, History, 
“Mathematics, Science, Drawing and a language 
«other than English. This is known as the First 
School Certificate Examination. 

Those girls who do well in this examination 
‘are exempted from the Matriculation Examina- 
tion and the certificate that is awarded to a 
‘successful candidate means the completion of 
-general education. Those -girls who do not 


leave school at the age of 16 follow the advanced. 


course for 2 years more, at the end of which 
‘they appear for the Second School Certificate 
Examination. The examination is equivalent 
‘to the Intermediate. The successful girls after 
‘this examination can go straight to the Univer- 
‘sities or Training Colleges or can stay at the 
school for one year more as student-teachers, 
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devoting half of their time to feaching in a 
elementary school. 

: The aim. of these Secondary Schools is t 
enable the pupils to develop all those qualiti« 
necessary for the-citizens of a democratic stat 
through a comprehensive training for citizenshi 

The qualities that are to be developed b 
a sound course of Secondary School Trainin 
include on the moral side, a sense of soci 


“responsibility, a will to sink personal and cla. 


interests in the common good and to take 
full share in work for the nation and a love ı 
freedom and tolerance. On the intellectual sic 
an interest in the affairs of the modern worl 
some knowledge of modern history and of th 
political and economic affairs of the worid « 
today and the habit of applying scientif 


. methods. of thought to -public affairs, are tt 


objectives. 

In all these Secondary Schools for boys an 
girls activities are so designed as to develo 
the corporate life at school; the pupils are ex 
couraged to recognise’ the value of freedom i 
which order and discipline are maintained i 
the common interest, to foster loyalty to tE 
school itself and the team spirit, to give pupi 
the opportunity of choosing their leaders, an 
thereby give these leaders a valuable trainin 
in the discharge of their public. responsibility 
There are schools again planning school journey 
to the shims of the city or to a distressed are: 
There are schools with .progressive outloo 
which aims at giving through the history cour: 
a conspectus of the growth of the home countr 
and of civilization itself along with the stud 
of the local history. In Geography too, th 
study of the home country proceeds with tk 
study of the people of the world as a whol 
Languages, classical or modern, offer opporti 
nities to direct attention of the scholars to tk 
life, thought and problems of other nation 
In - Mathematics, specially in Arithmetic, tł 
problems of every day life, e.g—rates, rent 
taxes, are linked up with the course. 

Public affairs, economics, politics a: 
attempted in some schools by teachers compete 
to teach contemporary public affairs. In mar 
schools dramatic methods are being tried, suc 
as model parliaments, mock assemblies of t) 
League of Nations, to give scope for the pupil 
free activity. Numerous experiments are beir 
tried in the teaching of public affairs. - 

In some Secondary Schools the Curre 
Events class of the elementary schools a 
followed up by a systematic course in rece: 
history, politics or economics in order to avo, 
a spasmodic and superficial approach. 













free places, if any, and the fees there are 


e St. George’s School, for example, are 
grant. The girls’ high school in St. Albans 
inly a day school which the writer visited. 
nall-boarding house accommodating 
‘here. are 6 classes altogether with 
some. of them. It kas a big 
m with glass windows on all sides. 
ere’ is.even an observatory, recently opened 
with great ceremony. The science room is quite 
eparate from the other class rooms and is full 
necessary apparatus. The whole school 
. is divided into four houses—Mandeville, 
Julian and Verulam. Each “house” has 
wo peculiar badge, tie and uniform. Each 
der_one teacher as in the Old Oak 
-Hammersmith Central School. 
ery extensive cricket ground at a 
‘from the school where athletic 
ions are-often held. Each house tries 
the other in recitations, swimming and 
ork. There is a big swimming bath 
hich the girls go on Friday or Thursday 
rnoon with their bathing outfits. It was 
pally a novel experience to the writer to watch 
he afternoon their swimming competition and 






















h Session of the All-India Women’s Conference 
from 23rd December to. 26th December 1936 in 
is Conference is a unique institution 
omen trom all parts of India, holding all 
pdes of opinion, One finds in its fold Congress ladies 
ë ‘Mrs Naidu, Mrs Cousins, Rajkumari. Amritkaur as 
H asi- Mabaranis of Baroda and. Travancore, Rani 
Jwade of Gwalior and Mrs. Hamid Ali. 

© The Conference concetttrates its attention on women’s 
estions as such and has thus been able to get sympathy 
m all: workers in the same cause. The thirteen ladies 
jo dravelled all the way from Europe, America and 
stralia, joined the-Conference with one view: only— 
elioration of womanhood. Dr. Miss Georgiana’ Sweet, 
ss Agatha. Harrison and Lady Proctor were the distin- 
ished guests among. these. . Miss- Woodsmall- and- Mrs. 
wmartyn:andMiss-Van° Vach Wejt (Helland) were 
ers. Itvis easy. for workers-in. the same cause: to 
afterall women’s problems are world problems. ~ 
. Thé- Conference was presided over by Mrs. Margaret 
sins. Her speech was an expression of her deep-roots 































uoh higher. The St. Alban’s High Schoal. twelve tennis courts, excellent ground 


hat is they do not receive any Govern- ball and Lacrosse* and a gold-course 


- tutions: presented a joint address of «welcome to’ th 


‘exhibited before, specimens of beautiful hand-work fro 


‘for the | urpose. =- 






loans, is a 
: 5 a fine modern 
house and. stands. on an eminence, wit! 
and gravel soil, in its own, grounds ¢ 
eighty-five acres. The very sight of the | 
is charming. The compound has; ‘be: 
pleasure gardens and groves’ of tr 






















“The whole landscape has. a-park- 

The school aimed at“ securing a 
useful school life for girl”. All 
is directed to develop character 
intelligent. observation, alertness of m 
good manners whieh spring from 
heart and consideration for others? 

The girls are sent to town f 
educational excursions, concerts, a 

This is purely a boarding seh 
English and foreign teachers are 
qualified; lecturers, masters and vi 
London attend the school daily and 
course with the staff and. students and. 
raise the tone and level of education con sid 
There are resident mistresses who. super 
games and physical exercises. To look aft 
the health of the pupils one experience 
an Under-Matron and atra 


employed. reaa 
(To be conelud 




































feelings for Indian women. She deseribed’ vi 
social and political obstacles in’ the way “of: 
women’s progress. A genuine desire to see In 
rise to their proper place in the-oworld: 
whole of her Presidential oration... =o 

Nearly one hundred and fifty delegates“ 
of the country attended the Ahmedabad Sessio 
of one hundred and ffty volunteers’ was: enli 
Reception Committee to look after the guests, the panda 
and the Exhibition. Eighteen Ahmedabad Women’s Inst 





president and delegates. The Gujarat College premises 
were the venue of the sittings... Along with the Conferenc 
a beautiful home-craft Exhibition was organized which wa 
opened by Rani Rajwade of Gwalior. Rare old exhibit 
from Kathiawad and. Gujarat which had never” 


= 


Bani- Bhawan and Govind Bhawan of Caleutta wer 
red by all. Almost all. Constituencies setit- some. wo: 


arda Mandir, an Infants’ School of Abm 
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entertained the delegates and others to a performante. 
The Ahmedabad Municipality and Mrs. Narrottambhai 
Lalbhai gave garden parties in honour of the President 
and delegates. A grand variety concert was produced. 
High class music—vocal and instrumental, exquisite dances 
and a pathetic realistic skit depicting Harijan Home 
formed the principal items of the concert and created 
perfect artistic effect throughout. A Garba song was sung 
on the stage by Harijan ladies, which was very much 
appreciated. 

Resolutions concerning labour as far as it concerned 
women were passed. Educational Resolutions laying 
special stress on removal of illiteracy and separating 
University Matriculation and School Final Examination 
were also passed. In Social Resolutions appeal was made 














Becum Mir Amiruppry, wife of Mr. Mir 
miruddin, District and Sessions Judge, Manga- 
ore, has been invited to deliver an address at 
he next World Congress of Faiths which will 
e held at Balliol College, Oxford, at the end of 





Begum Mir Amiruddin 


ly this year. This Congress aims at promot- 
x International Fellowship and has as its keen 
pporters Lord Halifax and Lord Zetland and 
Francis Younghusband as its British 
tional Chairman. Begum Mir Amiruddin 
wvelled extensively in Europe, the Near East, 
ypt; Syria and Palestine two years ago en- 
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to legislatures to prepare a comprehensive Act in wh 
women’s disabilities could be remedied, in place of pate 
work legislation. Appeal to amend Child Marriage Re 
traint Act was also made. Medical Inspection in Schoo! 
was urged for. Grievances of third class passengers wer 
graphically described by speakers and authorities “we 
earnestly requested to remove these as soon as possible 

Nearly 500 ladies had enlisted themselves as. member: 
of the Reception Committee. A special meeting > wa: 
arranged to co-ordinate the work that lay diffused. Th 
Yuv-Rani Saheba of Gondal presided on the occasion, © 

A pleasant picnic for ail the delegat.s, voluntes 
and members of the Reception Committee in the Victori 
Garden concluded the three days’ strenuous sessions ol 
the Conference. 











lightening foreigners about India and India 
womanhood. She is keenly interested in World. 
Fellowship, the Women’s movement and. in- 
Social Work. The Congress has offered to meet 
her travelling expenses. ` 








Miss Jyetiprabha Dasgupta 


Miss Jyorrrasna Dascupra, daughter of 
Professor G. C. Dasgupta, Vice-Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta, has Just come 
back from England after completing her educa- 
tion there. é 

Miss Dasgupta is an M.A. in English of the 


= 15 months back. | 











i Caleutta University. Aiter obtaining the Degre 


of the Bachelor of Teaching here, she proceeded 


to. England for higher studies in edueation some 
She was admitted to the Maria 
_. Grey Training College and obtained the Diploma 
= in Edueation of the London University last July. 
2 Her work in England wäs much appreciated 
; by Dr. Quayle, Secretary to the High Commis- 


sioner for India, Education Department, who 


offered her great opportunities to visit as many 
» as 23 schools of various types including some 
oe great Public Schools for Girls, Nursery Schools, 














8 resent at all the meetings of the last inter 
national Montessory Conference and took part ir 
the discussions. She also attended the Oxforc 
Vacation Course; : 

She has prepared a report Smbbdyine he: 
impressions of girls’ education in England. at the 
present time, which is published elsewhere. Tl 
will prove to be helpful to persons engaged: in 
education in this country as it deseribes some 
recent ideas and experiments introdticed into the 
schools of England. = 
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THE “PENNSYLVANIA STUDY” AND AMERICAN SCHOOLING 
By VALERIE HAZMUKA 


{To 

Tue Eprror 
oso. Yur “Mopern Review ’ 

Shr, 
During my present stay in Europe I have been 
interesting myself in the educational system and 
curriculum, particularly in secondary schools and univer- 
sities, In some of the major countries of Europe. I have 
also been trying to get an idea of the American system, 
mainly from educational reports and frem individuals 
having personal knowledge of that system. In this 
connection I had lately an interesting series of eorres- 
pondence with an young American lady, herself a product 





->of-the American system, Miss Valerie Hazmuka, a serions 


“student of Egyptology, now working at the Czech 
University of Prague. In one of her letters, she intreduces 
a short review of the now well-known “ Pennsylvania 
Study” in course of which she deplores the. mediocrity 
of the present- -day educational system of America. This 
mediocrity is not, however, peculiar to American schooling 


In order to do justice to American schooling, 
‘and elucidate my point on it, I am afraid one 
would have to enlarge upon the subject in such 
an extensive way that I hesitate to do it, for fear 
you would find it too tedious. Therefore, T shall 
confine myself purely to the “ Pennsylvania 
Study” and its results. Unfortunately, the 
<x statisties that I have at hand are not very recent, 
-1933 and 1934, but still it may give you a general 
idea, for the results are still very much the same 
as in 1930, when I took the examinations as a 
senior at Columbia. T should like to stress that 
the Study applies to the so-called -General 
Courses at our Universities and Colleges, and not 
to specialized fields as Oriental studies ete. 
Looking over. the figures, one cannot help but 


feel the mediocrity of our general educative 


“State colleges, among them the University. 
New York, Bryn Mawr, Vassar and my al 
“mater, Columbia. 
‘examination of ae questions “to 8,000 colle 




















alone, but to our general educational system; and educ: 
tional authorities all over Europe and the United Stat 
are trying to find out measures for iis remedy. | Thi 
“Pennsylvania Study” is the result of one such attemp 

I feel, this attempt should be made known in ot 
country, not to afford us some consolation in our sti 
poorer standard of educational efficiency, but to -provi 
us with a model how an inquiry would profitably 
instituted with a view to evaluate and form a correct id 
about the resulis we have achieved up to now. Th 
would undoubtedly be the first step before we cou 
formulate any definite programme to reform our o 
educational system and curriculum. With this purpo: 
in view I recommend the following correspondence - 
Miss Hazmuka to our educational authorities, and reque: 
you to kindly find space for it in your esteemed journ: 


Yours faithfully 
Niharranjan: Ray 
Lecturer, University of Caleutt 


The Hague, 
Ist Nov., 1936. 


system, and unavoidably one is confronted wi 
the question: Is college edueation a delusio 
As much as we hate to admit it, the sad answ 
is ‘ yes.’ 

A few years back, in 1928, if T still remer 
ber correctly, an extensive examination | 
the “contents” of several thousand © colle 
graduates’ heads was made by the Carne 
Foundation. This in co-operation with a Jar. 
group of institutions and educators, administer 
an examination. consisting of 3,500. questio 
covering the main fields of human. knowledge 
4,500 seniors in 49 Pennsylvania and New Yo 


In 1930, they gave a simil 
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eae and seniors in ine. same’ “colleges. Ei 


‘happened to be- among. thém, therefore, I am in 
-possession. of the facts, and I was ‘fortunate 
enough to.see the close- -up of the trial. The 
climax came, however, when six of these colleges 


decided. to give this 1930 test. to all of their. 


students, from the supposedly ignorant fresh- 
man to the supposedly wise senior. 

The analysis of this immense body of facts, 
now officially known. as The “ Pennsylvania 
Study ” has been completed in 1932; it gives an 

_extensive exhibit of what the average ‘college 


seniors, about to be graduated really know, both. 


in the way of general information and in all 
the subjects ordinarily covered by high school 
and college courses. More illuminating still, 
it enables us to compare the average freshman 
and senior and determine if there is any notable 
difference between the two. 

The study discloses the surprising fact, 
that in many cases it is impossible to tell whether 
it is the freshman or senior that is being 
examined. In other words, this heroic procedure 
lays bare before the American people the 
astounding fact that a student can come out of 
a four year. course in a accredited college of 
good standing, receive a diploma, and yet be 
actually more ignorant in all the major fields of 
human. knowledge than an average freshman is. 

. Moreover, with a large percentage of college 
students, a certain increase of actual knowledge 
does appear to ensue during the college course, 
but the Carnegie Foundation inquiry has 
revealed disturbing evidence that this improve- 
ment has usually come about more from the 
students’ ingenuity in escaping the formal 
processes of the class-room, the hodge-podge of 
unrelated. studies, and the mysterious ability of 
many professors to benumb intellectual enthu- 
‘siasm on ‘the part of the student, than from 
anything the college may have done to achieve 
this desirable end. In other words, the results, 
thus far, indicate that the students who advance 
greatly do so to only a limited degree because 
of the’ college, and very often, in spite of the 
college! ; 

You can see quite readily how these state- 
ments must have been disconcerting to many ’a 
parent, who has skimped and saved to: send his 
son or daughter to college, and to donors and 
.taxpayers, who have backed these institutions 
financially, that they must be substantiated by 
facts. and figures. But these facts and figures 
are now furnished annually by the Carnegie . 
Foundation i in abundance. 

. That -these facts and figures can. be relied 
upon is ‘guaranteed, first, by the eminence of 


ie advisory. er of the study. 
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Tis general 
director was Dr, William Learned, whose great . 


. personal capacity and scholarship, "coupled with 


the fact that he completed an extensive survey 
of the educational systems of England. and 
Germany, gave him .a peculiar fitness for the. 
task. Secondly, the Study was fortunate in - 
having Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia, as its 
éducational adviser. Dr. Wood is widely known 
for his distinguished work in the fields of measur- 
ing educational achievements. 

The examination differs considerably from 
the old fashioned five and ten written examina- 
tion. Instead, there are usually -from one. 
hundred to five hundred on each branch of 
knowledge. The questions are set up so that 
they can be answered rapidly, if at all, by a 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ a plus or a minus sign, ete: 
answers are also positive facts, not matters of 


‘opinion. 


I have some sheets of the questions given 
to us: Vocabulary test, English Literature, and 
General Science test. T would hardly dare to . 
put them all down, nor would you expect me to, 
I am sure. For illustrations sake I will put down ` 
about ten of each, that will give you a fair idea 
of the whole, and if you care to, you may try 
out your own intellectual biceps, on them. 

In the Vocabulary test one is to write ‘the 
number of the word that is most like the first 
word, in the parentheses. at the right. 


VOCABULARY TEST _ 


Seductive : (1) tempting; (2) persevering, 
(3). soothing, (4) vicious. `- ` 

Mollify : (1) admire, (2) enjoy, (3) soothe, 
(4) forgive. 

Clemency : (1) quietude, 
kindness, (4) emblem. 

Escapade : (1) front, of a building (2) 
prank, (3) outside stairway, (4) runaway. 

Biennial: (1) every year, (2) every two 
years, (8) perpetual, (4) periodical. 


(2) storm, (3) 


Obese : (1) fleshy, (2) ruddy, (3) exhausted, 
(4) good-natured. 
' Imperious: (1) royal, (2) impatient, (3) 
arrogant, (4) curt. 
Bellicose : (1) quarrelsome, (2) fat, (3) 
jolly, (4) gelatinous. 
Discursive : (1) abusive, (2) provocative, 


(3) argumentative, (4) wandering. 

Discrepancy : (1) weakness, (2) difference, - 
(3) resistance, (4) hurry, ete. a 

The results show that the average senior - 
recognizes only 61 words in œ hundred, and the 
average freshman recognizes 56 words. In other - 
words, the Our years in college have added only 
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five words of the English language to our average 
students tools of verbal expression—the average 
. addition of 14 words a year! a 
- Here I must quote Dr. Learned, who in his 
massive report on the Study makes the following 
comments, which were certainly disturbing to 
many a parent and staggering tó many a college 
professor. “This brings us face to face with 
the familiar poverty of the campus language, 
» the absence of conversation on subjects of study, 
-and the dearth of the general reading-on the 
` part of the students. A studént out of the lower 
quarter’of a senior group, in a paper completed 
with meticulous care and pains, recognizes only 
23 out of the 100 words given in the test. She 
is ignorant of such words as: inert, lenient, 
baffle, and’ immerse, thinks that culpable means 
tender; that declivity means’ climate, and that 
demure means abject. ` Yet she is about to 
graduate from an accredited college, and is 
earning one of her senior credits in a course of 
American Drama.’ To-a senior with the average 
score the word benighted means weary, recreant 
means diverting, spurious means foamy, 
~ assiduous means foolish, a parapet is a tropical 
` bird, banter means a small rooster, Ivory is 
. obtained from shell-fish, Columbus discovered 
America on purpose, Satire is a poem in bad 
taste, Edison invented the telegraph, Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy was a Persian kitten, Lowell wrote 


“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” Oliver Wendell 


Holmes was a farmer, Gershwin was the waltz 
king, and 2|3 multiplied by 3]4 may equal 5!7 or 
17|12-or 5|12 or 6|7,.and so on and on. - Out of 
. one group of 431 seniors there were 43|-or 10%| 
whose maximum score was 35 out of 100 words 
designated, a well submerged tenth.” 


“Tur ENGLISH LITERATURE TEST 


Cinderella’s carriage is made of : (1) an old 
-. shoe, (2) a pumpkin, (8) a coal-hod, (4) a 
mouse-trap. ` f 
Lowell wrote: (1) “Hiawatha,” (2) 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” (8) “ The Vision 
. of Sir Launfal,” (4) “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” ` g i 
. Fuzzy-Wuzzy was: (1). an African savage, 
(2) a Persian kitten, (3) a rag doll (4) an 
American school-girl. Se 
` “ Pendennis ” was written by: (1) Meredith, 
(2) Emily Bronte, (3) Thackeray, (4) Scott. . 
- The Renaissance in England chiefly 
affected: (1) painting, (2) (3) 
architecture, (4) music. : ode 
Satire is: (1) a statement, (2) a cynical 
observation, (3) criticism by means of ridicule, 
(4) æ poem in bad taste. i 
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_ . Penelope was: (1) onè of, the Muses, (2) 
another name. for Athene, (3) an ocean nymph, 
(4) the wife of Odysseus. a 


A novel of theatrical life on the Mississippi - 
was written by : (1) Edna Ferber, (2) Kathrine - 


Mansfield, (3) Edith Wharton, (4) Margaret 
Deland. i ; 
Moses entered the promised land: (1) with 


the Israelites, (2) before them (3) after them, | 


(4) never. 
The most complete picture of social changes 
from the 19th to the 20th century is given in 


the novels of: (1) Hardy, (2) Meredith, (3) . 


Conrad, (4) Galsworthy. à 

‘There were’ 450 questions in the whole 
English test. 
answer 227, the sophomore 218, the junior 211, 
and the senior only 221; a clear deficiency ‘of 
6 ‘points .of the average college graduates 
knowledge of English usage, the literature of 
England and America. ; 

- The examination in the General Science Test 
consisted of 290-items. It is the type of exami- 
nation known as the True and False type. 


GENERAL Scrence Test 


1. Wood is an excellent insulating material 
for high tension currents. . 


The average freshman could. 


2. Barometers are used for the measuring | 


of humidity. 


3. Iron rust is the result of oxidation | 


process.. 

4. Darwin was the first person to propose 
a theory of evolution. A 

5. The chromosomes in germ cells are the 


conveyers of biological heredity. 


6. Vitamins are necessary in small quanti- 
ties for proper body nourishment. 

7. ‘Typhoid may be spread by persons who 
harbour the typhoid germ within their bodies, 
but are not themselves susceptible to the disease. 

8. The local time of New York is several 
hours behind that of London. . ` 

‘9. A degree of longitude has the same 
length in miles anywhere on the earth. 
. 10. 
swath of territory. i 

The results show that 39% of the freshmen 
knew more General Science than the average 
senior. 
Study proved, that exactly 1/3 of the seniors 
knew less than the freshman, and almost 113 of 
the freshmen knew more than the average senior. 
This was true not only in the examined fields, 


A tornado generally sweeps over a wide . 


To boil the whole matter down, the - 


but in. Foreign Literature, Fine Arts, and — 


General History, as well as in the special fields | 


of Biology, Physics, Chemistry, and Social 
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Sciences. In as simple matters as Spelling 
(excluding present company, for I am already 
rather tired), Grammar, and Punctuation, the 
college course has left the student when ready to 
graduate, exactly where he was when he started. 
If I were to enumerate the causes and the 
proposed remedies, there would be no end to this 
“abridged ” elucidation. The three main causes 
are, however, (1) the absence of a “ numerous 
clauses,” a number of American girls and boys 
who ought to be in college and are not there, 
and on the other hand a great number of those 
who are there and have-no business to be there, 
God simply never gave the latter college abili- 
ties. (2) The large number of our “ instructors.” 
An undue proportion of instruction is carried on 
by graduate’ students working for a higher 
degree. While among them is here and there a 


future Edison, Compton, Thorndike, Milligan,” 


Moore or Langmuir, yet many of them are mere 
laboratory assistants, who could not by any 
stretch of generosity be called instructors or 
educators. (3) The third cause which is 
stressed, is the, college curriculum, made up I 
should say, of numerous little packages of know- 
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ledge, each wrapped up in cellophane, lest it 
become contaminated with some other course or 
unit. At the end of each unit the student under- 
goes an examination of 5 or 10 questions, and if 
he can answer 60% of them to the professor’s 
personal satisfaction, he has “ passed ” that point . 
in his education, and can safely dismiss it from 
his mind and generally does.. The word 


-“ passed ” is, I think, peculiarly descriptive, since 


only the rare students ever expect to return. 

And so with a jumble of unrelated facts onc 
stops to wonder at answers as: Geometry 
teaches us to bisex angels, or that Acropolis 
was the she-wolf that nursed Romeo and Juliet. 
This happened in my own class. 

Now I had better conclude; still I do 
believe that every student’s education should be 
fitted to his individual capacities, interests and 
passions, from kindergarten to university, and 
not give him homeopathic doses of unrelated 
items of knowledge—few, if any, of which he 
can ever use as genuine agencies of living. 


Prague 


20th Sept., 1936. 
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By PASUPULETI GOPALA KRISHNAYYA, M.A, M.SC., Ph.D. 


In the old days teachers needed a great deal 
of direction. Courses of study were handed to 
the teacher ; text-books were selected for him. 
Text-book in one hand and course of study in 
the other, all the teacher had to do was to carry 
out directions.1 aua , 
This whole situation is rapidly changing. 
Better-prepared teachers make such direction 
undesirable. The normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges in progressive countries are, each year, 
sending into the school teachers ready, under 
guidance, to- participate in the making of courses 
of study, in the selection of text-books, and in the 
solution of other problems of teaching. 
Furthermore, since what should be taught 
and how it shotild be taught are more and more 
determined by what children are and how they 
learn, it is inevitable that the teacher should par- 
ticipate in the planning of the materials ‘and 
methods of teaching. The teacher is on the 
ground. From day to day, he notes the children’s 





1 The writer is aware that this system is still in 
vogue in India. - 2 3 : 


activities, and therefore if he has the necessary 
background .of preparation, he can say, better 
than any one else, what the needs are. Modifica- 
tions in ‘curricula should be made, very largely, 
upon the basis of the teacher’s observation of the 
functioning of materials and methods in the class- 
room. — - 

Leaders in education recognize, also, that a 
teacher can never develop a class-room upon the 
principles of pupil participation, encouragement 
of initiative, and independence of thought unless 
he himself, in his own personal and professional 
life, lives in accordance’ with ‘these principles. 
There must be a thinking teacher before there 
can be a thinking child; a creative teacher if 
children are to create; a teacher full of spirit if 
children are to live in freedom. The teacher is’ 
the thinker and the creator in his own class-room. 
He lives there with the children and together 
they plan the way in which they shall live, the 
books they shall read, the trips they shall take, | 
the skills they shall acquire, and the knowledge 
they shall need. They learn together and they 
grow together. $ E 


“part, 


as i 


i ih ‘While thie ike ai is- aie pone 5. ‘ine 
` diate. -workshop; he.is part-algo of a. school and-òf, 
He-cannot work in isola- 


a.system of Schools. > 
on. -He cannot. setup his own aims and pur- 


‘of “his: “pupils would lack continuity.. Tt would 


“not: gtow-out of what went. before ‘nér. grow into. 


. what is to cotie later. It is necessary, therefore, 


that teachers work together to, determine what is 


` to: be taught-and ‘how it is to-be taught. - 
K The. acceptance of. the ‘above points of view 
Is rapidly breaking ‘down the. distinet functions 


-teacher : rand pupils plan’ together in the class- 
- zoom, so administrator, supervisor, and -teacher 
-plan "together. for the school and the school 
- systemi.- The difference in dunehion is one ‘of 
` degre te arid’ emphasis. 

‘This is ‘essentially an age. ne group effort. 
Ww hat à generation ago ` wàs ‘done by an in- 
-.dividual working alone is now usually done in 
“group, conference and ‘in large associations. 
< Co-operative, effort is. primarily the method of 
“education: Hence, any one entering education 
‘should realize that. he will. be a member of 
-a highly-organized ‘profession.- “Frasier 
“Arrnentrout well, express the place that organis 


. zation , chas ¢ come to have in education : 


` The“ public -school has` become too important an 


i ` institution“ to be _ dependent upon more or. less sporadi¢ 


“instances- of individual leadership. In. place of the great 
e standing alone and gaining in glory through 


T= their - very ‘solitude, | ‘have come the great permanent 


«w educational organizations in which all who are interested 
in education’: are associated.” : 


. Patter son’s American Hiasstiona Directory 


a ‘one: hundred and twenty-seven educational 
. ‘“assodiations and societies, exclusive of state and 
` other local associations. 
_ ~ associations as the National Society for -the - 
"Study of Education; national societies of teach- 
` ers..of English, 


-. rete: À. national | associations for the promotion. of . 
minutes of: association meetings -and broad- 


-cast through periodicals. - 


These include such 


-science, mathematics, history, 


“various - types: of edueation—rural, “vocational, 


physical, ete. 


sociation: 
: Associations 


Every’ state now “has its state iaaa 
At. presènt, memberships in these 
“number about -5,00,000. Many 


2 State associations: employ full- time secretaries 


and “püblish their -own, journals... They’ usually 
have: législdtive ‘committees which’ propose laws 
for the betterizient of the schools and carefully 


: egestas all- proposed ” measures. that affect 


E 
| 
t 


=, be 2 Frasier 





.and ‘Arinentout, 
Eduction, P 340, 
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; .of teaching,-supervision, and administration. As- 


‘tion of Teachers’ 


‘and 


An Tniratution ` ‘to Z 


z - . . 





edudation, - They. are. a Nig in: the deinocrati- 
zation. of | ‘the teaching: profession. 


-The National’ Education -Association is ane 


Atta 


* alt inclusive educational “organization in ‘the 

“poses: without. regard’ for thé aims and purposes’, 
. of the larger educational units “of which he issa” 
If he attempted to. do.’so, the education ` 


United ‘States and is the. largest teachers’, asso7 
ciation in.the world. It was- founded ‘as: the 
National Teachers’ Association. : ‘in 1857 and 
assumed ‘its present’ nanie. in 1907 when it was 


‘Incorporated under.a special act of Congress. It 
was originally a gathering of a few educational 


leaders; bút- membership “now’ includes: all 
types of educational interest. The. ‘membership 
on January 1, 1935, was 2,15,000, including 4,135 
life- members. The ‘Association -iş divided into 
nineteen departments besides. the’ National 
Council: Adult Education, American Associa- 
Colleges, Business Education; 
Class-room Teachers, Déans of Women, "Educa 
tional, Research, Elementary ‘School Principals, 
Kindergarten-Primary Edueation, Lip Reading; 
Rural Eduéation, School Health: and Physi- 
cal Education, Science Instructiot, Secondary 
School Principals, Social. Studies, -Superintend- 
ence, Supervisors and Directors óf Instruction, 
Supervisórs and Teachers of. Home: ‘Hconomics, 
Visual Instruction, and Vocational Education. 
The Association publishés the Journal, Pró- 
ceedings, year-books of various departments, and 


‘research bulletins on outstanding problems, 


There are four hundred weekly or monthly: 
periodicals on professional. education in’ .the 
United States. Many of- these are -issued by 
educational assdciations, such as the Journal 
of Educational Research by the American: Edu- 
cational -Research Association; Progressive: Edu- 
cation by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the Journal of Vocational Education by 
the Vocational Educational Association. .Many 
of the most important. educational contributions’ 
are made through the pages of such journals. 

Through: organizations and--journals, the: 
profession is kept aware“ of current -develop- 
ments: Long before new procedures are perpe- 
tuated in books, they are spread upon the 


Such channels. aré- 
rich in opportunities for contacts: swith- others 
and for ‘professional leadership. . . 

-As the standards- of the profession: are 
raised, teachers generally are accordéd Fespedt: 
by the desirable elements of a. community. i 


ʻA teacher. who participates in thè. life .of a 


community . shares its work, its’ play, and its, 
worship—finds himself-in a position- of leader- 
ship. Such leadership cannot: ‘fail to bring: 2 high, 
form of social satisfactidn. i 

A eee must, however, ‘be: plopaiéd to 
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be- held to high standards of conduct. He is 
im the public eye and must expect his own per- 
‘gonal affairs to be of considerable interest to 
the community. Often it will be necessary for 
him, out ‘of deference to the prejudices of a 
community, to. forego forms of amusement, 
innocent: in themselves. The important thing 
for him is his ability to work effectively with 
the people. Therefore, he may sometimes be 
called upon to make sacrifices in his own in- 
climations. ` 

The greatest social’ satisfaction ‘of the 
teacher comes in his contact with youth. His 
own spirit draws refreshment from the spring 
of youth: “The trust and confidence of devoted 
students strengthen -the faith of the teacher in 
himself and in all humanity. From these he 
draws continuous urge to look forward and to 
go forward. -He cannot lay down his work while 
youth looks to him for guidance. 


The student looks to the teacher, the com- - 


munity looks to the teacher, and society looks 
to the teacher. 
education as the chief means for national pro- 
gress, heavy obligations are imposed upon the 
teacher. The school and the community in 
which he lives are his field for work.. His 
wider contacts must be made from these, and 
he can hope for effectiveness in the larger re- 
lationships only as he is able to assume leader- 
ship on his own. ground. 


The need for guidance in the many human 
relationships in which the work of the teacher 
is bound has long been felt. -In order to meet 
this need, the National Education Association 


of America worked for a period of five years. 


upon the development of a code of Ethics. 
The report of the Committee was adopted at the 
meeting at Atlanta, July 1, 1929. Medicine has 
had a code expressed sincé Hippocrates formu- 


duced its code. The code for medicine was for- 
mulated by one great leader and has remained 
unchanged for more than two thousand years, 
the guide and inspiration “of ‘all who ‘have 
followed him. The code for education is 
the outgrowth of group thought, slowly evolving 
in committee meetings. It is not likely “that 
it will remain unchanged; it will probably ‘con- 
tinue to develop in a changing world: 

In order that those who are considering 
education as a vocation may know the standards 
which those in the profession have set up, the 
code is given in full :3 

3 Reeder, Ward G.: Ethics of the Teaching 
Profession, National Education’ Association. “Journal, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 67, pp. 260, 261, 1929. . 
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Preamble—The" term “teacher” as used in this code 
is intended to include every person. directly engaged in 
educational work whether in a teaching, an administrative, 
or a supervisory capacity. 


ARTICLE ONE—RELATIONS WITH PUPILS AND TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


Section 1. The school-room is not the proper 
theatre for religions, political, or personal propaganda. 
The teacher should exercise his full rights as a citizen 
but he should avoid controversies which may tend to 
decrease his value as a teacher. 

Section 2. The teacher should not permit his 
educational work to be used for partisan politics, personal 
gain, or selfish propdganda of any kind, 

Section 3. In instructional, administrative, and other 
relations with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, 
just, and professional. The teacher should consider the 
different initeresta, abilities, and social environment of 
pupils. 

- Section 4. The professional relations of the teacher 
with his pupils demand the same scrupulous guarding of 
confidential and official information as is observed by 
members of other long-established professions. 

Section 5. The teacher should seek to establish 
friendly and intelligent co-operation between the home 
and the. school. 

Section 6. The teacher should not tutor pupils , of 
his classes for pay: 


x 


ÅRTICLE Two—RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION 


Section 1. Members of the teaching profession should 
dignify their calling in every way. The teacher should 
encourage the ablest to enter it, and discourage from 
entering those who are using the teaching profession 
merely as a stepping-stone to some other vocation. 

Section 2. The teacher should maintain his efficiency 
and teaching skill by study and by contact with local, 
state and national educational organizations. 

Section 8. A teachers own life should 
education does ennoble. 

Section 4. While not Limiting his services by reason 
of small salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary- 
scale suitable to his place in society. 

Section 5. The teacher should not exploit his school 
or himself by personally inspired press notices, or adver- 
tisements, or by other unprofessional means, and should 


show that 


. avoid innuendo and criticism, particularly of successors 
lated it in his. “ oath”; education has just pro~ 


or predecessors. 

Section 6. The teacher should not apply for another 
position for ‘the sole purpose of foreing an increase in 
salary in his present position. Correspondingly, school 
officials should not pursue a policy of refusing to give 
deserved salary increase to their employees until offers 
from other school systems have forced them to do so. 

Section 7. The teacher should not. act as an agent, 
or accept a commission, royalty, or other reward, for 
books or supplies in the selection or purchase of which 
he can influence or exercise the right of decision; nor 
should he accept a commission or~ other compensation 
for helping another teacher to secure a position. 


ARTICLE THREE—RELATIONS TO MEMBERS OF THE 
“PROFESSION ` 


Section 1. A teacher should avoid unfavourable 
criticism of other ` teachers except such as is formally 
presented to a school official in the interests of the school. 
Tt is also unprofessional to fail to report to duly-constituted 
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authority any matters which involve the best interests of 
the school. Phe 
Section 2. A teacher should not interfere between 
another teacher and a pupil in matters, such as discipliñe 
or marking. 
Section 3. There should be co-operation between 
administrator and classroom teachers, founded upon 
. sympathy for eacn others point of view and recognition 
of the administrator’s right to leadership and the teacher’s 
right of self-expression. Both teachers and administrators 
should observe professional courtesy by transacting official 
business with the properly-designated person next in rank. 
Section 4. The teacher should not apply for a 
specific position unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules 
of the school otherwise prescribe, he should apply for 
a teaching position to the chief executive. He should not 
knowingly underbid a rival in order to secure a position; 
` neither should he knowingly underbid a salary schedule. 


Section 5. Qualifications should be the sole deter-- 


mining factor in appointment and promotion. School 
officials should encourage and carefully nurture the 
professional growth of worthy teachers by. recommending 
promotion, either in their own school or in other schools. 
For school officials to fail to recommend a worthy teacher 
for another position because they do not desire to lose 
His services, is unethical. 

Section 6. Testimonials regarding a teacher should 
be frank, candid, and confidential. 

„Section 7. A contract, once signed, should be faith- 
fully fadhered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. 
In case of emergency, the thoughtful consideration which 
business sanction demands should be given by both 
parties to the contract. : 

Section 8. Due notification should be given by school 
officials and teachers, in case a change in position is to 
be made. Š 

What are the qualities requisite for success 
in teaching? Judging from the great number 
of answers proposed both.on the basis of opinion 
‘and experience and after laborious research, the 
problem is insistent in its demand for solution. 
But the search is a baffling one, for though 
“outlines of teacher. traits or ratings are 
perennial contributions,’”4 no satisfactory conclu- 
sion has been reached. 

The results of the many attempts to find the 
qualities requisite for teaching success have been 
summarized in the 
Research. The summary has been made by 
listing the number of times any trait has been 
considered most important :5 


7 studies: ‘Fairness most important. 

6 studies: Kindness and instructional skill. 

5 studies : Good-natured or pleasant; good 
disciplinarian ; knowledge of subject- 
matter. , 

4 studies: Sense of humour; patience. 

3 studies: Personal appearance; inspiring; 
sociability; interest in work; personality. 

2 studies: Strong character; sympathetic; 
ability to make class interesting. 


4 The American Annual, p. 268, 1931. 
5 “Teacher Personnel,” Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. I; No. 2, April, 1931. 
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-1 study each : Politeness; neatness; serious- 
ness and dignity; interest in pupils; broad 
educational interest; efficiency in use of 
class time; intelligent; broad-minded. 


Are-not most of, these qualities requisite for 
success in any field ? Certainly, fairness, the 
quality listed as-most important by the greatest 
number of studies, is an essential to successful 
living in any vocation. Similarly, if one were to 
attempt to visualize an imaginary individual who 
would represent the sum total of all the above 
qualities, might. there not be still lacking some 
illusive quality or might not even some illusive 
additional trait exist which. would render the in- 
dividual ineffective as a teacher? The whole in- 
dividual is something other than the sum of his 
parts. ` 

Frasier and Armentrout raise thirteen ques- 
tions which they think an individual considering 
education as a vocation should ask himself.6 


1. Do you have a sound body and an abundance of 
health and energy? : 
- 2. Do you find enjoyment in the society of children? 

3. Do you have high moral and religious ideals? 

4. Are you willing to make the necessary preparation? 

5. Do you find happiness in such things as good 
books, good music, and beautiful pictures ? 

6. Do you like people and can you live in harmony 
with an ordinary community? f 

7. Are you interested in community activities? 

8. Are you open-minded and tolerant of the views 
of others? 

9. Have you patience enough to listen to the endless 
questions that children ask? ` 

10. Can you keep your head in times of stress and 
excitement as in a burning building or when an accident 
happens tọ a child? 

ll. Do you believe that human nature is disposed 


‘toward the good? 


. 12. 
- 13. Would you rather 
anything else? 


These questions“ have the merit: of being 


Do you have a desire for self-improvement? 
teach children than do 


‘linked closely with the things a teacher needs to 


do. Their emphasis on human-contacts, perhaps 
the one great distinguishing characteristic of 


` teaching, is particularly apt. The qualities des- 


cribed by Bagley and Keith are somewhat similar 
in their emphasis. They -are developed at 
length, and therefore need only a summary given 
here.7 ` ' 

Good, Health: Energy, vigor, vitality, 
good posture, alert movement, voice—clear, 
pleasantly-toned, evenly-pitched, capable of 
colour and modulation. 





6 Frasier and Armentrout, An Introduction to 
Education, Revised, pp. 345-349, 
7 Bagley and Keith, An Introduction to Teaching, 


pp. 316-337. 
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Social Intelligence: A factor somewhat in- 
dependent of “ general intelligence ” but having 
a close bearing upon personal qualifications. 

Address: The way in which one meets 
people. 

Tact: Ability to put oneself in another’s 
place. / 

Sympathy : Power to feel as others feel. 

Leadership : Older conception of teacher as 
autocrat turned to modern conception af teacher 
as leader, counsellor and guide. 

Moral Qualities : Sincerity—no other virtue 
so fundamental and far-reaching; loyalty. 

George H. Palmer sums up his ideal teacher 
under four qualifications :8 

1. Aptitude for vicariousness—the ability 
to put oneself in another’s place. 

2. An’ already accumulated wealth—of 
scholarship and experience. . 

3. An ability to invigorate life through 
knowledge. 

4. A readiness to be forgotten. 


Once again, these are qualities which throw 
their emphasis upon human relations. .They 
are suggestive of the breadth of teaching. They 
grow in meaning as. one dwells upon them. 

When one considers how varied are the 
opportunities in education and how all the 
attempts to locate the qualities requisite for 
success end in enumerating attributes of a good 
human being who would be effective in any walk 
of life, it would seem that any individual of 
normal intelligence, right in his attitudes, and 
possessing the desire to teach, can be prepared 
te do so. 

There is no “teacher type.” Many types 
are needed. The important thing is not the 
location of certain traits essential to teaching 
success, but, instead, a clear statement of the 
experiences a teacher needs in order to carry on 
effectively the work of any particular field in 
education. Granted that the individual has no 
physical, intellectual, or moral handicap which 
would disqualify him for any, profession, the 





“8 Palmer, George H., The Ideal Teacher, p. 8. 
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qualities requisite for success will be developed 
during the experiences of his preparation. 
Normal human beings who appreciate the res- 
ponsibility of education, who have the desire to 
participate in its great constructive endeavour, 
who will analyse the thihgs to be done in the 
particular field of their interests and will set 
about gaining the experiences essential to that 
field, can become teachers. ` 

As many attempts have been made to 
measure teaching success as have been made to 
measure the qualities requisite for success, but 
these, too, are all more or less unsatisfactory. 
There are, of course, certain obvious factors in 
success, such as the knowledge and skill which 
the children acquire, the degree of co-operation 
which the teacher secures. So far, also, as the 
teacher’s own personal success is concerned, in- 
crease in salary and promotion may be regarded 
as evidences of success. 

In a larger sense, however, success cannot be 
measured by the immediate and the overt. 
Mastery of a certain amount of subject-matter, 
for example, may not mean that the children 
will ‘continue to grow in that field. A surer 
measure of success is the extent to which the 
children continue, of their own accord, to reach 
out after more. This is more difficult to find out. 
Sometimes only the child and the teacher know 
when this happens. More often, only the child- 
himself knows. i 

Teaching, in its essence, means causing 
others to grow. Growth is a slow process. The 
teacher must wait to know whether or not he has 
been successful. Often he never knows of his 
greatest successes. His success is essentially a 
vicarious thing. It lies in the achievement of 
others. He, who would be happy in teaching 
must, in the largest sense, be able to find his 
happiness in the unfolding of power in others.* 





* This article is the outcome of a conference of 
American teachers which met in New York City recently, 
in which the writer had the honour to participate. As such 
the whole subject is tinged with the American view-point 
which is certainly far more progressive and advanced 
than ours. But the writer earnestly believes that the 
ideas herein discussed hold as true to India, as they are 
to America. 


THE QUEST FOR BEAUTY Ae 
By CYRIL MODAK l 


It. In LirP’s Srupio 


- SELF-TRANSCENDENCE 


THE SouL of the true artist is so passionately 
in love with the Infinite-Beauitful that no 
sacrifice, no struggle, no suffering can daunt his 
desire. There was a French sculptor who had 
been working for many a long week with chisel 
and hammer, eager to see his dream take form 
in a block of marble. At last the statue stood 
almost ready to speak from the stone. That 
night it grew bitterly cold. The ‘sculptor was 
distressed lest the frost and the biting cold 
‘should make the marble crack. So he took his 
cloak and his only warm blanket, and wrapped 
them around the stone figure with a tenderness 
only a mother’s heart could feel. It grew 
colder. The sculptor lay in his lampless room. 
His teeth chattered in his head. He had nothing 
which could bring warmth to -his shivering 
limbs. The next day the neighbours found the 
statue warm and safe and beautiful. But the 
maker, the sculptor, was stiff and cold and 


dead. Such dreamers of immortal’ dreams, who’ 


reck not of lifé itself to identify themselves with 
the ideal, can say to the world, 


“World-losers and world-forsakers, - 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever it seems.” 


It is horrifying to turn from such great men, 
inspired by a lofty passion, to those who traffic 
in sensuous and sometimes sensual gratification 
in the name of Beauty. This pseudo-Beauty 
cult has its ardent followers all over the world. 
They start from the premise that the beautiful 
yields pleasure. . By a subtle turn of dialectical 
ingenuity they argue that everything that 

excites their senses and furnishes novel sensa- 
tions yields pleasure, and is, therefore, beautiful. 
Tt becomes a contagious creed. It infects 
literature, art, and music, producing impres- 
sionism or hedonism, cubism or. nudism, and 
jazz. The infection spreads. Naturalism and 
materialism become fashionable world-views. 
Discipline and order become irksome. These 
pale, neurotie devotees of a frail, erotic beauty 
religiously chase every phantom that promises 
stimulation, excitement, pleasure. What is the 


end? Rodin pictures it vividly, poignantly in 
“ The Aged Courtesan.” It is tragic remorse. 
The lover of beauty. strives to mount higher 


` than his petty ego, for he knows that self-trans- 


cedence is required of anyone who would have 
his life transfigured by the Infinite-Beautiful. 
With all the assiduous discipline of the artist 
he endeavours to set his will in tune with 
Beauty’s. Beethoven’s music, composed on the 
apprehension of the approaching loss of hearing, 
a music wild and rebellious at first, then 
meditative and almost melancholy, then sub- 
dued, until the last note is.one of self-mastery . 
and not self-indulgence, graphically portrays the 
process of self-transcendence. The lover of 
Beauty does not say “Thy will be done” ‘in 
a fatalistic resignation as a pious way of 
saying “ I have given up the battle.” Nor does 
he mean that he is throttling his will sò that he 
can be will-less ever after. A volitional 
vacuum is a dangerous state, for the man 
who is too weak to have a will must yield to 
the impact of any strong will. He is a copyist, 
not an artist. He is a victim, not a saint. It 
is his. full measure of: vigour and vitality, not 
his emaciated weakness that the lover of Beauty 
learns to offer. In Tagore’s words, “ Give me 
the strength to surrender my strength to thy 
will with love,” is his earnest prayer. 
Self-transcending activity implies a clear 
understanding of the divine will. The lover of 
Beauty seeks to learn what the Beloved expects 
of him; and with this knowledge diligently 
subordinates all other desires to this one joyous 
end of fulfilling the Beloved’s expectation. 
What does Beauty expect of us? Is it not that 
we think Beauty’s thoughts and dream those 
dreams sublime; that we speak Beauty’s tongue 
and sing those songs divine; that we will 
Beauty’s will and do those deeds immortal? Is 
it not that we dedicate our time to the’ service 
of Beauty whose purpose is to regenerate the 
world ? Is it not that we open our souls and 
allow the Eternal to permeate every atom of 
ourselves? Is it not, in short, that we adjust 
ours-to the vision of the Infinite-Beautiful ? It 
was Kant who said that one should so act that 
he shall be willing to have his action become a 
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‘universal law. In some form the Golden Rule 
was taught by Confucius, Buddha, Plato, and 
Jesus to the world. 

Beauty has, „per golden rule. 
me,” she says, “as you would that I should 
do unto you.” “The history of art, literature, 
and music establishes beyond dispute that those 
who have not understood the principle of. self- 
transcendence have served the muse but feebly. 
Self-indulgence in the poet or painter or 
musician does not divulge its secrets ‘on his face 
alone but betrays the artist when he thinks he 
is most secure in the sentiments, epithets, and 
direction of his verse, in the themes, mannerisms 
and descriptions of his art and sculpture, in the 
motif and construction of his music. Byron, 
Baudelaire, and Rupert Brooke are easily con- 
trasted with Coleridge, Hugo and Bridges; 
Shelley and Chopin with Milton and Beethoven. 
Those who violate the tacit laws of Beauty 
forfeit her favours. She withholds her gifts from 
them and their work reveals their own spiritual 
paucity. She hides her face from them and 
their work reflects their own unsanctified souls. 


“Do unto 


SELF-EXPRESSION 


It is only when a man’s will, his mind, and 
his heart are permitted by the Infinite that 
shrough the unfoldment of his self beauty can 
>e expressed and revealed. Self-expression is 
nevitable. We express ourselves, wittingly or 
20t, every moment of our lives, in the smallest 
letail of our dress, in our preferences, in our 
thance remarks, in our attitudes, in our 


anxieties, in our secret thoughts that peep out. 


when we are alone, as, well as in the sublimest 
vorks of art or the greatest deeds of love and 
sacrifice. The perturbing question is: What 
sort of a self do we express? Is it cultured or 
arbaric, slavish or princely, noble or base, 
beautiful or ugly ? Does our self-expression 
mvisage purposive love and directive truth? 
Che artist’s creation must lack the perfection of 
ymmetry and proportion, harmony and unity, 
f his inmost self is wanting in truth and 
balance,’ poise and purposive love. Art is 
elf-expression. So is morality. Concealment 
3 impossible. We may cloak ourselves from 
ur fellow-men. We can never hide ourselves 
rom ourselves, hard as we may try by 
accharine rationalizations. Even when others 
ad not detected Naaman’s leprosy, he was per- 
etually miserable being unable to hide it from 
imself. So are we, many of us. 

Nor does mediocrity in self-expression 
atisfy. Surely, the good life is an achievement. 


| 
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But the artist is satisfied with nothing short of 
a beautiful life. A good painting is an accom- 
plishment, but the true artist longs to make 
more than a good picture: he wants to create 
a beautiful picture. A good work of art is 
the mediocre: the beautiful is superlative. 
Mediocrity is attained easily by rigid adherence 
to rules. Genuine excellence in art is achieved 
by merging the soul in Beauty when Beauty 
speaks through the artist. The good life is 
expressive of conformity to a decalogue or a 
centalogue of commands or taboos, extraneously 
‘imposed. The beautiful life is suggestive of 
fusion with the vital vision of Beauty, inwardly 
accepted. The merely good deed is done often 
because of some constraint, be the constraint 
that of a moral code, or religious injunction, or 
superstitious fear, or social taboo: and is in- 
variably accompanied by a subtle reward- 
motive or a secret sense of self-righteousness. 
The beautiful deed, on the contrary, is done 
because nothing else will satisfy, because of an 
impulse to seize évery opportunity to utter the 
one word “ Beauty.” The moralist works on a 
plane of necessity: the artist in a realm of 
freedom. It is only in rising from the level of 
restraint and fettering necessity to an altitude 
of joy and constructive freedom that we are in 
the presence of the Beautiful. Aristotle said 
that a deed is virtuous only when it is the 
expression of a completely virtuous man. So 
a deed is beautiful when it is expressive of a self 
entirely steeped in beauty-love-truth. And 
since life can soar to loftier heights of commis- 
sioned freedom than art, and since a deed can 
offer a more direct expression of beauty-love- 
truth than a representation of art, therefore 
art is the handmaid: of the beautiful life. 


Like a superb poem the beautiful deed is 
spontaneous. It is the song of the soul. It is 
its own reward. The moralist reacts to an 
inhibitive and censorious monitor. The moral- 
artist responds to the liberating and gracious 
influence of the Beloved. Merely an intellectual 
assent to the ‘ categorical imperative’ produces 


-ethical theory. Only a volitional consent to the 


moral ‘ought’ produces stereotyped goodness. 
Just an emotional fervour for the moral ‘ ought’ 
produces evangelical ethics. It is only the un- 
conditional acceptance by the whole personality 
of the ‘ought’ of purposive beauty which 
produces creative morality and noble art. Youth 
revolts against and age takes refuge in the 
hibernation of static morality. But ‘the world 
calls for the constructive craftsmanship of the 
moral-artiss who can turn evils into positive 
chances 
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to make, 
- To butid, to-do, to sing, or say, 

A Beauty death can never take, 

An Adam from the crumbled clay.” 


The ugly nightmare of hate, greed, and 
crime sits heavily on the chest of a sad world. 
It needs the healing touch of beauty. It needs 
beautiful lives to fill’its sadness with music. 
It needs a generation of moral heroes (and 
artists are heroes) inspired by the vision of the 
ideal to reinstate beauty on her throne now 

usurped by the heirs of darkness. 


SELF-DONATION 


. Beauty demands unreserved self-surrender. 
No man starts on the quest with an enlarged 
ego. The true lover of beauty knows that he 
belongs to himself no longer, that his life is 
like a flute for the Beloved to call forth music. 
He craves nothing so much as the touch of the 
Infinite-Beautiful. He cries out, 


“Purge my self from self’s pollution, burn it into life 
divine; 

Burn it till it dies saivadpharit in the firespring whence 
it came.” 


` The lover of beauty knows that the beauti- 
ful life is the only flower the universe desires 
to offer to its Lord and Maker. He strives 
after self-transcending creativity to articulate 
his mystical passion for beauty. -He is no spend- 
thrift with his opportunities. The thoughts of 
his solitary moments, the speech of his crowded 
hours, the acts of his brief span of life are 
garlands of devotion for transcendent and 
absolute beauty. He knows that complete self- 
expression is self-donation. One cannot express 
and yet hoard oneself. That is why any worth- 
while self-expression is a costly business. 
Reservations impoverish expressions leaving 
them incomplete. The lover of beauty pours 
forth his soul in a.song of sacramental morality 
and symbolical art. Criticism, in its feverish 
attempt to advocate a theory against some 
rival, has often lost sight of. its own mission 
and ‘has launched forth upon a chartless sea. 
Literary and aesthetic criticism and’ ethical 
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theory can at best be innocently diverting and: 
never eloquently prophetic if critics fail to 
treat the artist as the conscious agent for- 
Beauty’s sovereign will and his achievements as- 
oblations to his deity. .Saimt-Beuve says, “A. 
true classic, as I should like to hear it defined,. 
is an author who has enriched the human mind. 
and caused it to advance’a step, who has dis-. 
covered some new and not equivocal truth, or- 
revealed some eternal passion in the human: 
heart where all seemed known and discovered; 
who has expressed his thought, obsetvation or 
invention in no matter what form, only provided: 
it be broad and great, refined and sensible, 
sane and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to 
all in his own peculiar’ style, new without 
neologism, new and old, easily contemporary 
with ‘all time.” Saint-Beuve is a critic. who 
never forgets his mission, whe never ‘murders: 
to dissect,’ who treats the artist as he thinks 
the artist should treat himself. An artist's self- 
expression can be ‘ broad and great, refined and 
sensible, sane and beautiful’ in art and in 
morality only when art becomes symbolical and 
morality sacramental, and both a means of 
joyous self-donation to absolute beauty. Kabir, 
the weaver-poet of Hindusthan, says, 


“I see with eyes open and smile to behold His beauty 
everywhere : i 

I utter His name and whatever I see reminds me of Him, 
wherever I go I move round Hi 

All I achieve is His service.” 


Thus alone does the lover live the life o 
the, beloved. Only thus does man have anc 
find his being in the Eternal. Thus and only 
thus does the finite realize the Infinite. Througl 
the purposive artistry of the conscious bein; 
beauty rescues the world from the clutches o 
the unreal and not beautiful. Then shall th: 
world come to bear the signature of the Infinite 
Beautiful. As Symonds says, : 

“New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies: 


And every life shall be a song, 
hen all the earth is paradise.” 


Towards that paradise we move. 





What is True Literature : 
Everything that appears in print is not 
iterature. Charles E. Coe considers in an 
ticle in The Inquirer of London, what is meant 
xy the term literature : . 


During 1935, in this country alone, there were pub- 
ished 16,678 books; of these 5,310 were works of fiction. 
Chis is an average of 45 per day, or 320 every week, and 
he current year’s figures, like an Icelandic depression, 
vill probably be more impressive—or oppressive—than 
ver. 

When considered in conjunction with the details of 
ibrary issues these figures prove highly satisfactory, for 
hey attest, in a very striking fashion, to the rapidly in- 
easing power of the printed word. z 

There is, however, an unpleasant aspect to them that 
t would be foolish to ignore: which is that they give 
idded weight to Emerson’s dictum “It is easy to accuse 
Jooks, and bad ones are easily found.” To “accuse 
vooks” in general is the unprofitable business of the 
memies óf light, amongst which we trust the writer of 
his article cannot be numbered. Indeed our purpose here- 
n is to indicate the right use of books. 

Nevertheless it has to be admitted that “bad” books 
re all too common—the less said about the majority 
Í any years’s publications the better. Unfortunately, there 
s every reason to believe that the percentage today is 
ugher than say a century ago, and whilst from one angle 
eaders are entirely responsible for this state of affairs, 


ertain publishing firms, lacking the finer traditions of. 


der houses, are far from blameless. : 
Viewing the stupendous stocks of books which the 
vorld possesses—the British Museum Library alone con- 
ains about four million volumes—and the large yearly 
idditions thereto, we may pertinently consider why people 
ead books. One very important reason, of course, is to 
cquire facts, but as our immediate concern is with creative 
"orks, we shall not consider this aspect of the subject. 
“A work of literature is not an idle tale to entertain 
id relieve us during an idle hour, but the cry of a great 
ul at the spectacle of life as he sees it;” or as another 
riter has ably expressed it, “Literature is a life force, 
2 outpouring of man’s enduring spirit.” 
Here, then, in these two quotations we have the reply 
our question; only those books which express the 
enduring spirit” of man through the “cry of a great 
ul” constitute true literature; all else is of little value, 
id will not survive its day and generation. 


Freedom of Speech in Nazi Germany 

` At the last year’s International P. B. N. 
ongress held in Buenos Aires, Emil Ludwig, 
arhaps the most widely read of the living 
erman authors, made his position as regards 





the attitude he took toward Nazi Germany in 
a speech in which he pleaded for freedom. We 
quote from The Living Age: `~ 


It is singular that almost all the German artists 
who are valued throughout the world are imprisoned or 
exiled today, while none of the authors who are acknow- 
ledged by the Third Reich is known outside its borders. 

I think it is an enormity that in a great country, 
which in other times was perhaps the most cultured in 
the world, the writer has been severed from his functions, 
and has been reduced to the level of a bureaucrat or a 
hired troubadour. , : 

At every Congress there are delegates who pretend 
that the P. E. N. Club has nothing to do with politics, 
and that we must confine ourselves to an academic 
discussion of our profession. 

‘Where is the dividing line between literature and 
politics? The production of books in Germany has 
decreased about 45 per cent in the last two years. Is 
that an exclusively literary problem? 

But perhaps there are great Nazi writers. Who are 
they? The man who occupies the highest place in the 
new literary hierarchy, a certain Herr Blunck, President 
of the Reichskulturkammer, has just published a book, 


_ according to which America was not discovered by a 


Spaniard or a Genoese, as you have probably believed 
until now, but by a certain Dietrich Penning, a Dane of 
German origin. So you should now replace your beautiful 
monument to Columbus with a monument to Mr. Penning. 

Still more disturbing is the problem of Jesus. How 
can it be denied that He was a Jew? Why, quite simply. 
Another German Professor, Herr Franz von Wendrin, 
has demonstrated in a book that Jesus was really an 
Aryan, and was born in the vicinity of. Mecklenburg. 
You see how low the followers of Kant have fallen. The 
noble Germany tradition has degenerated. Almost all of 
Goethe’s books have been prohibited for school use. In 
the new German song books, they say of one of the 
most popular of German folk-songs ‘Ich weiss nicht was 
soll es bedeuten; that it comes from an ‘unknown author,’ 
whereas the whole world knows that it is the work of 
Heinrich Heine. The German language, to us the most 
beautiful in the world, is in mourning. : 





What Roosevelt’s Re-election Means 


Roosevelt is a champion of the people in 
the real sense of the term and his re-election 
as President of the United States of America 
is an unparalleled popular triumph. The Month 
of London in its editorial comments says : 

To us who see from afar only the main outlines of 
the President’s policy and cannot rightly appreciaté the 


minor issues, political and personal, that have their in- 
fluence in America itself, the President’s colossal victory 
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brings a renewal of hope for this fallen world. From the 
first he has boldly challenged the domination of the Money 
Power, the collapse of which originally put him in his 
- high position. He stood for the “forgotten man” on 
whose thankless labour rests the stability of the social 
structure and even the permanence of the millionaire’s 
wealth. He would prevent, ‘as far as legislation can, those 
two sins “crying to heaven for vengeance ’—oppression 
of the poor and defrauding the worker of his due reward. 
On their side, the Money Lords, when they understood. that 
Roosevelt meant business—but not their business—put forth 
their enormous influence to prevent his re-election: 
Happily, in vain. The forgotten man voted in his millions 
for his champion, with the result that the American Presi- 
dent is now the one ruler in the world who can order his 
policies without any improper compromise with finance, 
domestic or, international. He had sapped the very 
foundations‘of tnat despotic economic dominance denounced 
by the Pope in “ Quadragesimo Anno,” and, if God gives 
him strength and prudence, may t-eak for ever the power 
of Mammon in the country where that power has been 
most abused. A : 


The Crown and Politics 


- We have witnessed an unprecedented stroke 

_ of destiny which has given the British Throne 

its third occupant within a year, and trans- 

formed a monarch of exceptional power and 

promise, in the course of a few days, into a 

` private individual living in voluntary exile. Ex- 

King Edward’s personal contact with the 

‘worker all through his public career made him: 
immensely popular. The abovementioned - 
_London:monthly writes editorially : 


The Whig ligarchy at the “glorious revolution” of 
1688 made Dutch William pay for the Crown of England 
‘by the surrender of its prerogative of rule, and since that 
date the supremacy of Parliament has been absolute. 
“The King can do no wrong,” precisely because he can 
do nothing of himself to govern the country, but only 
assent to his Ministers’ measures. Of course, indirectly, 
the Monarch has immense power—by his use of patronage, ' 
by his personal influence, by his giving or withholding 
favour—power which, of course, varies with character and 
personality. We have seen it hinted that the late King, 
who showed such continuous and genuine interest in the 
worker, was trying unduly to. accelerate the wheels of 
legislation, and that, therefore,“ the. Government was the 
less reluctant to lose himz We should be sérry to think 
that there was.any real truth in the suggestion. The 
Goyernment machine is so massive and unwieldy that it 
needs every locomotory impulse that public opinion can 
give it, and what our late King did was-to stimulate and 
cahalize public opinion, as no onè less eminent could do 
„so well, concerning the crying evil of unemployment, which 
to all seeming our bureaucracy continues to regard with 
too much equanimity. Our rulers should be allowed no 
rest until they devise some means—at whatever cost to 
. vested interests and traditional economics—of removing 
from a civilized nation the gross scandal of multitudes of 
its citizens being unable to find a livelihood, though willing 


to work for it. 


A King and the Marxian Theory 


`‘ Marx’s discovery of economic forces -did 
not elminate the play of other forces which 
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have been at work since the beginning of the 
world.” The Chicago Unity has the following 
remarks to make on the tale of a king in love 
with a commoner : j 


That Edward’s passion for Mrs. Simpson should have 
precipitated a first-class constitutional crisis in the British 
Empire is an amazing commentary on a lot of things— 
among others, on human nature. The old apocryphal 
seer said that there were four things he never hoped to 
understand, and among these were “the way of a man 
with a maid.” Mrs. Simpson is hardly a “maid,” but 
the ancient saying applies nonetheless. That such an 


affair should have broken forth in so violent a fashion 


at so critical a moment in the history of the world sets 
us to woudering what our complacent Marxian philo- 
sophers have to say about such an incident. ` How do 
they fit it in to their hard-and-fast doctrine of economic 
determinism, or what is more frequently called “the 
materialistic interpretation of history”? According to 
the orthodox. Marxian dogma, everything that happens is to 
be explained in economic terms. The forces at, work 
making history are exclusively economic or material forces. 
It is the struggle for food and shelter which explains 
everything—wars, revolutions, ‘the decline and fall of 
empires, the practices of religion, the’ conventions and 
customs of society, the trends and goals of human evolu. 
tion. And now, into an age absorbed by Capitalism and 
Communism and Fascism as the dominating influence: 
of the age, there comes crashing—love! In an instan! 
the Spanish war, the Chino-Japanese crisis, the German. 
apanese alliance against Russa, the Buenos Aires. Con 
ference, all these tremendous events were swept from th 
front page, as by a flood, by the tale of a king in lov 
with’ a commoner. This isn’t economics, nor evel 
politics—it’s psychology, or, as men used to call it, plai 
human’ nature. We accept Marx’s theory as one of th 
greatest historical generalizations of all time. It rank 
Marx with Darwin and Newton @s one of the thre 
moderns who changed the whole character of humaj 
thinking and: remade men’s understanding of reality 
But Marx’s discovery of economic forces did not eliminat 
the play of other forces which have been at work sin 
the beginning of the world, Still there remains the inn 
life of man, with all its complexities and vagaries. T 
Greeks were not so far wrong when they explained tl 
Torjan Wars in terms of Helen and Paris. 


The Psychology of Dictatorship 


Dr. C. G. Jung, famous Swiss psychologi 
or rather psychiatrist, in an interview with 
correspondent of the Observer, London, liker 
modern dictatorships to primitive tribes. T} 
following extract is given from The Living A; 
which reproduces the interview : | 


Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, yes, and Roosevelt, they 
tribal rulers. England and Switzerland are still trib 
They preserve their local differences and distinctio 
You have your Welsh, Irish, “Scottish. ‘You -observe yo 
ancient tribal customs—the ceremony with which t 
Lord Mayor greets the King when he crosses the bound 
of the' City of London, for instance. im 

I have just come from America, where I s 
Roosevelt. Make no mistake, he is a force—a man 
superior and impenetrable mind, but perfectly ruthle 
a highly versatile mind which you cannot foresee. 
has the most amazing power complex, the Mussol 
substance, the stuff of a dictator absolutely. 
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There are two kinds of dictators—the chieftain, type 
cand the medicine ‘man type, Hitler’ is the latter. He is 
a medium. German policy is not made; it is revealed 
‘through Hitler; He is the mouthpiece of the gods as 
‘of old. He says the word which expresses everybody's 
‘resentment. =~ os 

I remember a medicine man in Africa who said to 
me almost with tears in his eyes: ‘We have no dreams 
‘any more since the British are in the country” When I 
asked him why, he answered: ‘The District Commis- 
sioner knows everything.’ 

Mussolini, Stalin, and Roosevelt rule like that, but 
“`n Germany. they still have ‘dreams.’ You remember 
the story of how, when Hitler was being pressed by other 
‘Powers not to withdraw Germany from the League of 
“Nations, he shut himself away for three days, and then 
simply said, without explanation: ‘Germany must 
~withdraw.’ That is rule by revelation. 

Hence. the sensitiveness of Germans to criticism or 
sabuse of their leader. It is blasphemy to them, for Hitler 
‘is the Sybil, the Delphic oracle. i 

After the dictators? Oligarchy in some form. A 
«decent oligarchy—call it aristocracy if you like—is the 
‘most ideal form of government. It depends on the 

` -quality of a nation whether they evolve a decent oligarchy 
or not. I am not sure that Russia will, but Germany 
cand Italy have a chance.” 

Without the aristocratic ideal there is no stability. 
“You in England owe it to the ‘gentleman’ that you 
possess the world. 


Origins of the Reformation 


‘The Reformation did not just happen. Its 
‘origins stretch back over several centuries of timé 
and take their root in a great variety of*causés. 
‘The following is an excerpt from an article on 
the subject from the pen of Hilaire Belloc in 
The Sign, Union City, New Jersey: ~ 


This woeful incident was the terrible plague, now 
«called “the Black Death.” The fearful disaster broke 
-out in 1347 and swept the whole of Europe from east to 
-west. The marvel is that our civilization did not collapse, 
for certainly one-third of the adult population_died, and 
-probably more. As is always the case in great catas- 
irophes, there was a “time-lag” before the full effects 
-were felt. It was in the 1370’s and the 1380’s that its 
-effects began to be permanent and pretty much universal. 

In the first place, as always happens when men are 
-severely tried, the less fortunate men become revolutionary 
against the more fortunate. There were risings and 
‘revolutionary movements. Prices were disturbed, there 
-was a snapping of continuity in a host of institutions. 
“The names of the old institutions were kept, but the 
‘spirit changed. For instancé, the great monasteries of 
‘Europe kept their old riches but fell to half their numbers. 

The important part of these effects of the Black 
‘Death was the appearance of “England and southern 
“Scotland as a country: united by a common tie. The 
-upper Classes ceased to. talk French, and the various 
dialects coalesced into a language that was becoming the 
“Hterary language of a new nation. It is the period of 
„Piers Plow-man and of Chaucer. 

The Black Death had not only shaken the physical 
-and political structure of European society. It had begun 
“to affect the Faith itself. Horror had bred too much 
«despair. ‘Another direct result of the Black Death was 
‘the great schism in the Papacy. - The warring kings of 
IFrance and England and the rival civil factions in France 
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itself and the lesser authorities of the smaller states took 
sides continually: for the one claimant to the Papacy or 
the other, so that the whole idea of a central spiritual 
authority was undermined. 

The growth of vernacular literatures, that is of litera- 
tures no longer generally expressed in Latin, but in the 
local speech (northern or -southern French, or English, 
or High or Low German) was another disruptive factor. 
If you had said to a man one hundred years before 1347 
“Why should your prayers be in’ Latin? Why should 
not our churches use our own language?” your question 
would have been ridiculed; it would have seemed to have 
had no meaning. When it was said to a man in 1447, 
towards the declining end of the. middle ages, with the 
new vernacular languages beginning to flourish, such a, 
question was full of popular appeal. 

After such confusions and such complicated dis- 
contents, particularly the spreading and imcreazing 
discontent with the worldliness of the official clergy, came 
a vivid intellectual awakening; a recovery of the classics 
and especially a recovery of the knowledge of Greek. _ 
It filled the later fifteenth century—(1450-1500). At the 
same time the knowledge of the physical world was 
spreading. The world (as we put in now) was “ expand- 
ing.” Europeans had explored the Atlantic and the 
African shores, found their way to the Indies round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and before the end of that century, 
come upon a whole new world, later to be called America. 


Accidents and their Prevention 


In order to reduce accident frequency it is 
essential to study the human factor and inake 
appropriate use of the knowledge so obtained. 

‘In an article. on the neglect of human, factor 
in the prevention of Industrial Accidents, Dr. H. 
M. Vernon observes in the International 
Labour Review : 


There can be little doubt that the systematic training 
of children in road safety and in other forms of accident 
prevention persists to a considerable degree when school 
life is over, and the children proceed to industrial occupa- 
tions. But the majority of the risks met with in these 
occupations are quite different from anything of which 
they have had previous experience, so it is most desirable, 
that systematic instruction in thes: risks should be con- 
‘tinued for the first year or so of industrial life. It was 
stated above that’ in ‘certain coalfields the juveniles had, 
during their first: yeay,-14 hours’ instruction per week in 
“safety,” but, as far äs I can ascertain, nothing similar 
to this Has been instituted’ in factories, at any rate in 
Great Britain. Fresh entrants to industry may receive some 
brief instruction on the dangers of the particular machines 
ło- which they are assigned, but this is totally insufficient, 
as there are numberless othér dangers which they are bound 
to experience sooner or later. The safety instruction’ 
ought therefore to be a comprehensive one, and be con- 
tinued systematically for a considerable time., Subsequently 
the activities of the safety organization ought to be able 
to keep the idea of accident prevention always in the 
minds of the workers and promote the development of 
semi-automatic habits adapted to that end no less than - 
of conscious efforts. 


Mexico as a refuge for Trotsky 


The New Republic in its editoral notes 
remarks : 
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Leon Trotsky is entitled to the unénviable distinction 

of being the world’s number-one political refugee. 
the last few years he-has been harried from one country 
to another. Conservative governments fear him as a 
potential revolutionary; Left governments are usually 
friendly to the U. S.-S. R., which is of course bitterly 
‘inimical to the exiled leader. His financial resources, 
so ‘far as can be learned, are exceedingly slender and 
come mainly from his journalistic writing; his health is 
fragile. Norway, which finds his presence a grave 
embarrassment, has just notified him that he will have 
to leave when his passport expires on December 18. 
When Mexico, a few days ago, offered him a refuge, 
he revealed a state of mind that is easy to understand 
when he asked for assurances that the invitation was not 
a trick of his enemies to get him assassinated. These 
assurances ‘have now heen given. Mexico, in fact, is 
almost the one country in the world now willing to serve 
as a- refuge for Trotsky; it has a Left government, but 
for some years relations with Soviet Russia have been 
» markedly cool. 
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Trouble with our Civilization“ ; 
‘Henry Seidel Canby writes if Fhe Saturday 
Review of Literature:  :* -- P 

Part of the trouble with our civilization today is 
that it is too openminded, too ready to lend countenance 
in life and literature to the wild and the visionary, the 
eccentric and the exaggerated. In a world which is 
watching—fortunately in America still from a distance— 
two philosophies of government at grips, each maintaining 
itself with similar tyranny, it behooves men to be open- 
minded of “course, but it behooves them also to have a 
philosophy of their own......To be open-minded is a 
consummation devoutly to be striven for, but no more te 
be regarded as an absolute good than liberty whch does 
not know how to stop short of licens:......The open 
mind must shut within itself definite standards before it 
can itself have power. . - $ 


What Art was ever begotten of Leisure ? 


Thomas Craven observes in the New York 
American : ` 


What art was ever begotten of leisure? It is true 


that the old Italians encouraged and ‘patronized their 
artists—but they would not allow. them a -moments 
rest. . . . What the artist needs today is work and more 
work, the incessant -pressure of active life, 3exorbitant 
demands on. all his powers driving him onward to higher 
and harder problems:'-I do not wish to imply that the 
artist should be made, to suffer from want of food; that 
e dwelling ina garret or a subcellar is necessarily inspiring; 
~ or that uncongenial manual labor makes sensitive natures 
strong nd productive. My point, is that no artist in any 
department will amount to a row of pins if his economic 


protection shelters him from the’ first-hand experiences: 


whicn are. the life-blood of art, all art. 


Real University and Real Education 


In the course of an article in-The Yale 
Review Robert Maynard Hutchins observes : 


If we can secure a real university in this country and 
a real programme of general education upon which its 
work can rest, it may be that the character of our 
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civilization may slowly change. It may be that we caw 
outgrow the love of money, that we can get a saner con~ 
ception of democracy, and that we can: even understand 
the purposes of education. It’ may- be thet we can. 
abandon our false notions of progress and utility and. 
that we can come to prefer intelligible organization to- 
the chaos that we mistake for liberty. It is because these- 
things’ may be that education is important. Upon educa-- 
tion our country must pin its hopes of true progress, which 
involves scientific and technological advance, but under 
the direction of reason; of true prosperity, which includes- 
the goods: of the body but does not overlook those of the 
soul; and of true liberty, which can exist only in society,. 
and in a society rationally ordered. 





Mass-mentality 


The Catholic World quotes - Nicholas: 
Murray Butler v 


Mass-mentality, with its waves of unreasoning emotion: 
and its quick turning hither and yon in pursuit of an end 
which it neither sees nor understands, is one of the greatest: 
forces now at work for weakening the basis on which. 
our civilization rests. If we can call ‘our fellow-citizens. 
up to the-heights of independent-minded, freedom-loving 
individualism, we shall. be on the way to the creation of 
a truly corporate state, because it will be composed of 
co-operating individuals who are free to know, to-under-- 
stand and to express themselves concerning everything 
which comes into their lives......The surest way in which. 
to build a barrier against the rising tide of compulsion,. 
whether it take the form of Communism, of Fascism or of 
Dictatorship, is to make free government really work on: 


.the highest possible plane of effectiveness and solely in. 


the largest public interest. 


Domination of Men by Men 


Walter Lippmann writes in The Atlantic: 
Monthly :° 7 


We belong to a generation that has lost its way. 
Unable to develop the great truths which it inherited from: 
the emancipators, it has returned to the heresies of absolu- 
tism, authority, and the domination of men by men against 
which the progressive genius of the western world is one- 
long increasing pidtest. The spirit of man is rent, and’) 
those who- by their deepest sympathies seemed destined 
to be the bearers of the civilization tradition have turned: 
against one another in fratricidal strife. 





The Spaniard’s Spanishness 
The London Observer writing on the civil! 
war now raging in the Southwestern Peninsula. 
of Europe speaks of two irreconcilable Spains : 


Salvador de Madaraga’s lament for the fate of his: 
country puts outside partisans to shame. This Spanish. 
scholar and patriot’ respects and sympathizes with both. 
sides, asking how the heroism and‘.endurance of either can: 
be dismissed with a contempftious reference to “Red 
rabble” or “ Rebel bullies.” He sadly admits that between. 
two irreconcilable Spains such impartiality is the road to- 
complete isolation for the Spaniard. “The Spanish. 
tragedy would have occurred if neither Lenin nor Mussolini 
had existed,” he reminds us. “Its forms are genuinely 
national......of that untranslatable residue of ‘ Spanish-- 
ness’ which knows neither fascism nor communism.. 
Above all,......the issue in Spain has nothing-to do with. 
either democracy or liberty.” 
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Negro Music and. Poetry | 


A decade or so ago there arose in. Harlem 
a group of Negro writers and poets; but those 
literary efforts go much further back. James 
‘Weldon writes in The. Christian Registrar of 
Boston : aa 


There was a slave on Long Island whose name was 
Jupiter Hammond, and in about 1760 he published in 
broadsheet an eighty-six line poem, the first poem ever 
published by a Negro; but in a strict literary sense we 


would mark the beginning with the little girl who was. 


-landed from a slave ship in the harbor of Boston in- 1761. 
‘Probably her chief importance lies in the fact that she 
-was the second woman in America to publish a volume 
-of poems. But to come up to our day, the outstanding 
Negro poet is one with whom the reading public in 
America is familiar—Pdul Lawrence Dunbar; but not 
many would know that between Phyllis Wheatley and 
Pau] L. Dunbar there were more than thirty Negro poets 
‘who published volumes of poetry. Dunbar stands as the 
‘first Negro American poet of literary distinction. He was 
the first to combine poetic talent and a mastery of poetic 
technique. He did not start as a Negro diale:t poet. 
He wrote a large number of poems that are not in dialect. 
Tt is nevertheless true that his reputation rests upon his 
poetry in the Negro dialect. His fame_as a dialect poet, 
to put it in just a word, rests upén the fact that he wrote 
it better than anyone else. He brought to Negro dialect 
poetry talent and a thorough workmanship. He added 
a deeper tenderness, a higher polish and a more delicate 
finish. I should say, however, that Dunbar’s best bid 
for permanency rests with a half dozen or so of his lyrics 


in straight literary English, in which he expresses the. 


-aspirations and hopes of his own people. 


The ‘new poets broke away entirely from the tradition, 
and in particular from the tradition of the dialect. They 
wrote to voice what the masses of Negro Americans werc 
feeling and thinking at that time. Probably no group 
came out of the war so disillusioned as the Negro 
American group. They felt that if they did their part, 
both here and in France, there would be many changes 
for the better in their conditions, but they were doomed 
to disillusionment. The outstanding man of that group 
“s Claude McKay, a poet of great power. For the past 
en years or so he has been living in Europe, but is now 
gain living in New York City. More recently, there 
xe three -or four outstanding names—Countee Cullen, 
zangston Hughes and Sterling Brown. A list of others 
iot quite so well known could be added. These younger 
ets broke away from what might he called obvious 
acial propaganda and strove only to be poets. I do not 
nean that they got away entirely from race, but their 
pproach to what we may call race differed from that in 
AcKay’s school. The newer approach was indirect, nat 
rontal. It thereby gained in subtlety and probably in 
ower. Take for example the poetry of Hughes, and note 
he satire and irony with which he handles the racial 
nd social situation. Countee Cullen is an outstanding 
nember of this school, and I should add that both he 
ud Mr. Hughes are not only outstanding Negro pozts 
mut have achiéved their place among American poets. 
fr. Cullen is one of the finest of American lyric poets. 
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neighbor.” 


„great mission! 
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The Pan-American Conference 
in Buenos Aires 


The Unity of Chicago comments editorially 
on the above conference : 


This whole business of the Pan-American Conference 
pleases us immensely. We think that President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull have done not only -a fitting but a 
noble thing in going personally to South America and 
thus lending the whole weight of their potent influence 
to the business of peace in this part of the world. It is 
well for us to remember that this part of the world is 
half of the whole. In one complete hemisphere of this 
troubled planet, the nations are learning to live together 
without violence and fear. Thus it is already incon- 
ceivable that there, will ever be war again in North 
America. Canada and the United States will no more 
fight than New York and Pennsylvania, and the same may 
surely be said of the United States and Mexico. These 
three nations have definitely and finally moved out of 
the war, period of history. In Central and South America 
there may still be areas where Mars will stride abroad, , 


-but these-are few; and Mars’ steps are hobbled and wilt 


soon be tightly “bound. The fact is that the Americas 
are as peaceful ‘ds’ Europe and Asia are bellicose. „Even 
jealousy and fear of the’ United States by the other lesser 
countries are disappearing. We can remember the time 
when Pan-American* work was almost hopelessly handi- 
capped by the feeling that what the United States was 
really trying to do was to establish a sovereignty over 
all the western hemisphere, and thus reduce the Central 
and South American republics to the position of mere 
dependencies. Now we feel that this suspicion is gone. 
If any of it still lingers anywhere, it will be dispersed 
by the persuasive presence of a President and a Secretary 





. of State bent upon ‘establishing between the natiéns in 


this part of the world the enduring relationship of “ good 
What it may mean to the rest of mankind 
to have the Americas at peace, no man can say. Perhaps 
the raging imperialisms of Europe and Asia must fight 
it out to the bitter end! But what it may mean to us, 
and to the future of the race upon this earth, is in- 
calculable. May the President be triumphant on his 
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Scientific Curiosity 


We reproduced in- our January issue from 
the Visva-Bharatt Quarterly an except from 
the last chapter of A Diary of the Five Elements 
by Rabindranath Tagore. A further extract is 
given below: 


Said Samir: “The great wall of natural law that 
surrounds creation may be ever so much bigger and 
stronger than the Great Wall of China; but there is that 
little rift in it, somewhere in the nature of man. Looking 
through this, we have made our grandest discovery,—we 
have had a vision of the boundless freedom beyond. With 
this realm, through this rift, we have been holding loving 
communication; through it beauty and joy keep flowing 
in to us. That is why, for all its endeavour, science has 
never succeeded in encompassing within its formula this 
Beauty and Joy.” 

- At this point Srotaswini came in, saying: “Can you 
guess the fate that has overtaken Dipti’s music book, which 
she made you hunt all over the place for? ” 

“No,” said Samir, “I give it up.” 

“Its a rat,” exclaimed Srotaswini, “that’s the culprit. 
He cut it up into tiny pieces with which he has littered 
the piano strings. What good this disinterested destruction 
has done him, J can’t imagine.” ’ 

“The rat who did it,” replied Samir, “is evidently a 
rampant scientist of Ratdom. His prying inquisition must 
have led him to suspect some connection between musical 
notation and pianoforte wires, and so he spent a wakeful 
night testing his theory, trying to get to the bottom of 
the wonderful melodies that now and again invade his 
ears. His keen teeth exhaustively analysed the paper, 
while his restless paws eagerly experimented with its 
pieces, putting them into various juxtapositions with the 
wires. Now that he has finished cutting up the music 
book, he will start on the piano strings, and end with the 
sounding board, whereupon through the gaps of his own 
make, he will insert the tip of his nose and the edge of 
his curiosity, little recking how he is thrusting all hope 
of getting at any melody further and further away.” > 

“At length,” I concluded by way of summing up, 
“some neorats, afflicted with modernism, may perhaps 
found a school of thought proclaiming that paper is paper, 
wire is wire, and that the tradition of certain sensitive 
creatures having contrived to create a joy-giving connexion 
between the two, is an absurd old myth originally invented 
by the Hindus. The only good result from it, they will 
concede, has been the impetus given to our toothful 
scrutiny into the specific hardness of paper, wire and wood. 

“And yet, while these sceptic rodents are as busy as 
ever with their indefatigable gnawing, strains of disturb- 
ing melody will continue occasionally to assail their ears,— 
for the moment giving them wistful pause. What on earth 
can it mean? They will deliberate. A mystery? Be it 
so; but, after all, a mystery that is bound to be unravelled 
with the incessant increase of our gnaw-ledge! ” 





The Abdication of King Edward 


The following editorial note on the 
abdication of Edward VIII appears in The 


Theosophist : 


The abdication of His Imperial Majesty King: 
Edward VIII is of no mere local concern. It must needs 
affect the whole of the British Empire and the fundamental 
relations between monarchies and peoples. Personally, I 
deeply regret the abdication. I am of opinion that it need’ 
not have been necessary, for a way might have been: 
found, and should have been found, for a reconciliation: 
between the King’s personal happiness and his royal duties. 
I feel that there need have been no incompatibility between: 
the two, and that it should have been possible for a 
democracy to harmonize the King’s democratie rights with: 
his royal and imperial duties. That this has not been: 
achieved must inevitably cause a weakening of the 
Sovereign’s usefulness in constitutional government. 

The King has had to give way. Before what? That 
we do not altogether know. We do not know how the 
peoples of the Empire would have answered any crucial’ 
question which either the King or the Government might 
have put to them. We know he has given way to a party 
Government, but we do not know if he has also given way 
to the Nation, which a party Government only partially 
represents. In any case Kingship has been weakened,. 
and the possibility of dictatorship has been strengthened,- 
for the Government has acted as a dictator however much. 
it may have consulted the Governments of the Dominions.. 
The peoples of the Empire have certainly not been con 
sulted. And if in such a crisis as this they have been 
ignored, how much more are they likely to be ignored 
when future crises arise. Everywhere, it seems to me, not 
only the British Empire but the whole world has lost by 
this abdication. The Empire has lost a great man, a 
great friend of the poor, a man of strong will and reso‘ute 
independence, who only asked that personal happiness 
might go with the arduous duties he had never been 
desirous of shouldering. 

Since writing the above I have read with desp regre 
the broadcast address by the Archbishop of Caner 
regarding the abdication of our late King Emperor. 
seems to me that the Archbishop, in his ruthless demuucia 
tion of the late King’s decision, has been guilty not onk 
of deplorable taste and want of delicacy but also of 
lack of that Christian charity in which every Christia; 
would expect him to set a great example. 












A Critique of Pandit Nehru’s Views on 
Religion 
In several places in the Autobiography 

Jawaharlal Nehru, one comes across trencha 
reflections on religion. In an article under tt 
above caption The Vedanta Kesari has dea 
with his estimate of religion as expressed - 
the Autobiography : 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


It will be interesting, in the first place, to enquire 
what it is that lies at the root of Mr. Nehru’s antipathy 
towards religion. A reader of the Autobiography would 
at first be inclined to find reasons for it in what appears 
as Mr. Nehru’s scientific turn of mind and Occidental 
habits of thought. Mr. Nehru himself seems to think 
so when he criticisés the “usual religious outlook” as 
the “enemy of clear thought,” as something based on 
the acceptance of certain fixed and unalterable theories 
and dogmas, and as a product of “sentiment, emotion 
and passion,” or when he bemoans his inability to “enter 
into the spirit and ways of thinking of my countrymen.” 
But in both these respects, one can show, on the basis 
of the Autobiography itself, that Mr. Nehru is not what 
he seems, nor even what he apparently thinks himself 
to be at times. He is as much a creature of feeling as 
any religious man, and at times he is very well aware 
of this. In one place he says by way of criticism of 
Mahatma Gandhi: “But I am becoming more and more 
convinced that in vital matters the mind by itself does 
not carry us far: ‘If your heart does not want to,’ said 
William James, ‘your head will assuredly never make you 
believe.’ The emotions govern the general outlook and 
control the mind. Our conversations (convictions?), 
vhether they are religious, political or economic, are 
‘eally based on emotion or instinct. As Schopenhauer has 
said: ‘Man can do what he wills, but he cannot will 
shat he will will?” In this general reflection on the 


yature of human thought Mr. Nehru must include himself f 


tlso, and as we shall show presently, both his criticism 
of religion and his positive conviction in socialism are 
sprung from a deep strain of feeling in him. 


Is Mr. Nehru fundamentally un-Indian in 
shought, and is there in him any constitutional 
neapacity for religious feeling ? 

The intellectual garb’ of Mr. Nehru gives a wrong 
mpression of the real stuff of his personality. He may 
at times think that his thought and approach to life are 
more akin to what is called Western than Eastern, and 
yet, as he says, “Behind me lie, somewhere in the sub- 


sonscious, racial memories of a hundred, or whatever the’ 


aumber may be, generations of Brahmans. I cannot get 
tid of that past inheritance cts By aiden’ ” That these 
* generations of Brahmans” do actually operate within 
him powerfully, keeping him true to his Indian heritage 
in his heart of hearts, is revealed by, a little incident in 
his early ‘life. He says how, after his return from 
England, shikar used to be one of his few diversions, 
but even here his reputation was “singularly bloodless;” 
and what was more, “an incident with a litle antelope 
damped-even the little ardour that I posséssed for shikar. 
This harmless little animal fell down at my feet, wounded 
to death, and looked up at me with its great big eyes full 
of tears. Those eyes have often haunted me since.” 
reaction of this kind is characteristically Indian, and js 
the result of a spiritual refinement coming down the 
stream of time from a distant past—of “the racial 
memories of a hundred . . . generations of Brahmans.” 
It reveals that Mr. Nehru is endowed with a plentiful 
reserve of sensitiveness—a quality which is so dominant 
a feature of Indian character, and which is at the root 
of India’s religiosity. Mr. Nehru is therefore typically 
Indian, and seems to be endowed ‘with a nature that 
should, under ordinary circumstances, be highly suscep- 
tible to religious influences. 


Why then is he cold towards religion ? 


A study of his Autobiography leads us to think that 
it is due to two reasons—one a prejudice and the other 
a type of metaphysical indecision. To consider the first 
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of these, the prejudice is not merely the result of a- 
revulsion from the excesses, abuses and corruptions of 
organized religion. Indeed, Mr. Nehru is impatient with: 
religion of this type. He says, “The spectacle of what 
is called religion, or at any rate organized religion, in: 
India and elsewhere has filled me with horror, and I have- 
frequently condemned it and wished to make a clean: 
sweep of it. Almost always it seems to stand for blind 
belief and reaction, dogma and. bigotry, superstition and 
exploitation, and the preservation of vested interests.” 

if religion is the solitary criminal in this respect 
among institutionalised human ideals! An impartial and’ 
judicious critic cannot but subject the cherished loves of 
the modern mind—science, industrialism, democracy and 
also Mr. Nehru’s favourite ‘ism,’ socialism—to the same- 
criticism. But as fond parents always hope to see great- 
ness and glory come even out of the wickedness of their: 
erring children, our moderns expect the perversities of 
their favourite institutions to be rectified in course of 
time, and hope for the dawn of the millennium through. 
their offices. Only religion, the orphari boy, does not 
merit any such indulgence, and deserves the capital” 
sentence of being ‘swept away’! 

It would seem Mr. Nehru has not thought out the 
question of religion as clearly and as deeply as he has- 
done several other problems treated in his Autobiography.. 


Progress of the American Woman 


“ Like man, woman’s sphere i is in the whole- 
universe of maiter and mind, to do whatever 
she can, and thus prove the intentions of the- 
Creator.” Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the Iowa 
University, U. 8. A., writes in the Prabuddha’ 
Bharata : 

American women are said to be more ambitious,. 
more progressive,.and more competent than those ,.of 
Europe; or more courageous, more self-reliant, more 
independent, and less submissive, if you prefer ‘another 
set of adjectives. Women in America have now all the 
rights and opportunities life,can give. While women in: 
modern India have made considerable progress in recent 
years, a study of the position of women in the United” 
States cannot but be of interest at this time. 

It is significant that it was only yesterday that women: 
in this country won a voice in the making of the laws- 
under which they live, and the opportunity to choose- 
their occupations as freely as men. Today women 
physicians, artists, artisans, lawyers, judges, legislators, . 
Presidents of Colleges and Universities, and even- 
Governors of States (Provinces) are accepted as integral’ 
parts of the American population, rather than as freaks- 
or isolated geniuses. Women, within the last few decades,- 
have widened their horizons amazingly. The range of 
their interests is as great as that of men, the chief 
difference now being only one of emphasis. 

The women of the United States need not, however, 
feel too “upish” toward their less favoured sisters in- 
India. Consider, for instance, the position of woman in- 
this country only a hundred years ago. Everywhere she- 
found herself discriminated against and circumscribed, 
whether she laboured at home or attempted to earn a 
living “in the world”. 


The American women of the early nine-- 


. teenth century were all for domestic life. 


They surrendered to men all occupations outside the- 
home, and confined themselves to marriage and the bearing- 
and rearing of children. Wifehood and motherhood were- 
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“Christ over to the masses, said: 
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Jength—armed force. 


the only careers approved of for women. The. husband 


“was the dictator of the family—a position frequently 


‘exercised |harshly by. domineering men. 

- Women were, as a class, disfranchised aid their 
‘part in the church was limited to passive acceptance of 
ites and creeds. The “weaker sex” plays a wholly 
secondary role in the Bible. St. Paul, the man who put 
“Wives submit yout- 
selves unto your husbands, as unto the Lord” He 
-continued austerely: “Let “your women keep silence in 
the churches; for it is not permitted them to speak.” 
“The Cannon Law held women as subspecies of the human 
‘race. . It translated into practice and precept of legislation 
‘the spirit of; St. Paul : “The head of every man is Christ,” 
cand the head of the woman is the man.’ 

Even Martin Luther wrote in the sixteenth century : 
“Let women bear children till they die of it; that is 
what they-are for.’ Man was not created for woman, 
‘but woman for man. 

In the United States, a century ago meekness ` and 
ssubmissiveness on the part of the wife were required. 

At present most of the State universities are co- 
-educational. But there are also several privately endowed 
women’s colleges of note, such as Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, 
“Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, Barnard, and Radcliffe. 
Miss, Grace Abbott, Professor at the University of 
‘Chicago and a distinguished social worker, remarks that 
the prophets of disaster were wrong: “College has 
helped’ to bring a new standard of health for women. 
Arid long hours of intéllectual work are no more fatiguing 
to the girl than to her brother—seemingly less so—but 
he has felt freer to complain than she who has been 
regarded as more or less on trial in intellectual pursuits, 
down even to the present day.” 


In the United States, where the Founding 
Fathers taught that self-government was. the 
ideal, women had no political rights. » 


After Jong and painful -delay, it dawned on the 
American- masculine leaders that vote for woman- was 
ïn itself of great importance as well as useful in effecting 
other reforms in which they were interested. 

So it came about that women achieved their enfran- 
chisement in 1920-——seventy-two years after the organized 
‘woman suffrage movement had begun in the United States 
and after twenty-six other countries had given thei 
women the vote. ee 

Since the winning of suffrage, American women have 





gained political recognition and political power. Women 


have ‘now a hand in deciding the public policies with 
reference to education’: labour, and social welfare. 
“Women have’ also made gains in federal government, 
The present Congress boasts of nine feminine members. 

The United States now has its first woman Cabinet 
member, its first woman Ambassador, and.: its first feminine 
Director of the Mint. : 


‘Linéola’and the World Crisis 


In the establishment of the 
Republic the rights of man were safeguarded. 
When these rights were vitally threatened, 
‘Abraham Lincoln arose to.safeguard them oncé 


` again. “The United States as he [Lincoln]. 


‘ame to see it, had been founded as the first 


` great experiment, in the world, of a widely 
extended democracy. ” Tt was to preset've this 


-democracy that Lincoln went to the uttermost 
A tremendous principle 
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American 


was at stake. Unless all who undertook to 
sustain the Republic. remained loyal to its 
foundations, unless those who had accepted the 
Declaration of Independence, which was born 
as a result of Paine’s words, were made to 
recognize their moral responsibility -to it, the 
cause of liberty and democracy was doomed. 
Is it- not the disregard of this very principle 
that has given such a knock-out blow to the 
League of Nations? In the War of 1914-1918 
there was much talk about ideals, but those who 
fashioned the Treaty of Versailles and those 
who are facing the baffling situation of today 
have been without the clarifying power of love. 
Mr. James Trusiow Adams, an eminent 


American historian, writes in The Aryan Path : 

The United States, as he came to see it, had been 
founded as the first great experiment, in the world, of a 
widely extended democracy. The Greek city-states had 
been tiny organisms. Ther wasself-government in England 
but -only for the homestaying people of a small island., 
On the North American continent, for the first time, self: 
government “of the people, by the people, for the people,” 
in Lincoln’s phrase, was being tried out. If the entire 
nation could be disrupted by the opinion of either a 
minority or majority, then the process would extend 
further, and every serious cleavage in opinion would con- 
tinue the disintegration until the Union would be broken 
into many small hostile states. 

The problem which faced the simple backwoodsman 
in the White House, with little experience of national 
affairs or of the world was-one of the most momentous 
ever set for solution to any statesman. If the Southern 
States seceded, as was threatened and ag they did, and 
if they were "allowed, as many advised the President, 
to go in peace, then the Union would be broken with 
the effect on the future of self-government and. the future, 
of the world which we have noted above. The cause 
of self-government and of individual liberty would be 
certainly set far backward in development and possibly 
irretrievably ruined. for centuries. On the other hand, 
if no agreement could be reached and if peaceful secession 
were not allowed, and force had to be used to preserve 
the Union, with which the future of democracy and self: 
government was hnked, what would become of the theory 
of - self-government? ` Tf approximately five million ` free 
white citizens were to be coerced by. about nineteen 
million, each group occupying different sections of the 
country, could jt be claiméd -that real self-government 
continued? Could force and freedom -be reconciled? 

Lincoln was essentially an almost over-kindly and 
peace-loving man, but when he chose the alternative of 
force and war it was because, in one of the great decisions 
of history, he saw the larger truth, the truth of the whole. 





















of one séction or the ether or HA PEERS of the negro 
slave, but the. future of freedom for all mankind. 

ut force,—armies, battles, all the incidentals to 
revolution and civil war, the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, partial control of the press, the treatment. of 
traitors, and so on,—how reconcile all this with freedom 
and democracy? At this point we begin to glimpse the 
immense moral stature of Lincoln which lifts him to a 
level infinitely above most of the leaders of the world 
today. He resolved this seemingly insoluble problem b 
a synthesis in the moral rather than the legal or intellec- 
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tual spheres. From the beginning Lincoln not only 
preached but felt love for all the people, on whichever 
side, whether for or against him. In his first Inaugural 
address, when war still held in the balance, he said to 
the South as to the North: “We are not enemies but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though. passion may 
have ‘strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot grave’ to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will. yet swell the 


chorus of the Union, when touched again, as they surely’ 


will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

He fought not to impose his own will, to exalt 
himself, to establish a particular economic system, or to 
place one class above another, but solely for freedom, 
for the maintenance of the Union for the sake of that 
freedom, and always with the thought of eventual peace 
and harmony at the end. There is not, through the entire 
truggle of years, a single instance in which he showed 
Injustice, spite hatred or revenge toward friend or foe. 

e had, as he said in one address, “malice toward 
one.” 

“We must extinguish our resentments if we expect 
armony and union,” he declared only a few days before 
us assassination. He had ‘never fought for power or 
estige or to make Abraham Lincoln a great man. He 
ad fought solely for the freedom ‘of action and spirit of 
he human race, from the most exalted to the most lowly, 
vhom he genuinely loved, He looked forward to restoring 
he rebels, whom he recognized as honest, chivalrous and 
vorthy citizens, to their full share in the freedom of the 
"nion with a minimum of ill-feeling. The bullet of a 
matic assassin ended that hope, and the life of the 
resident. 


The Gestalt Theory in German Psychology 


-- Towards the beginning of the present 
antury a band of young German scholars, 
thile experimenting -with the psychological 
roblems connected with our perception of 
1ovement hit upon a new interpretation of 
ae ‘facts of mental life. The new theory has 
mee been known throughout as the Gestalt 
heory. Dr. Suhrit Chandra Mitra, Lecturer, 
aleutia University, writes in the The Calcutta 
zview : ts 
The English equivalent of the German word Gestalt 
shape or form. Titchener in America suggested the term 


afiguration to be used in. connection with this school of 


ychology but it seems that none of the terms are neces- 
-y inasmuch as the origitial German -term is freely used 
w and understood by all interested in psychology. The 
rd itself presents the fundamental note of this school of 
ychologists. In opposition to the elements that are postu- 
ed by the structuralists as the basis of all our mental 
perience the Gestalt school posits pattern or Gestalten 

the original forms of our -experience. In 1912, 
artheimer had been conducting a series of experiments 
the perception of movement and, on grounds of the 
perimental data collected, he came to the conclusion that 
reception of movement is really a unique form of our 
perience and that it defies all attempts at analysis into 
astituent elements. Whenever the stimuli are arranged 
a certain pattern or Gestalt we perceive movement and 
ən stationary stimuli may under certain conditions create 
our minds the illusion of movement..... ...All of you, 
am sure have noticed the electric light advertisement of 
aton’s tea at Chowringhee. You distinctly get the 
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impression of movement but does anything move there? 
No. The fact simply is that one light burns after another. 
What then creates the illusion of movement? Neither 
light No. 1 nor light No. 2 will explain the observed: 
phenomenon of movement between them but you have to- 
take the whole situation, viz- light No. 2 following light « 
No. 1, after a certain interval into account, i. e., the whole- 
pattern constituted by light-interval-light has to be consider-- 
ed in order to explain the perceived movement. Percep- 
tion. of movement in this case therefore is generated not 
by the two lights themselves but by the two lights arranged. 
in a particular temporal and spatial order ` 

Getting their inspiration from these experiments,. - 
Wertheimer, Kohler and Koffka, the three recognized: 
pioneers and leaders of th school, extended their fields. 
of enquiry and subjected all our other modes of percep- 
tion, qualitative, spatial and temporal, to new experimental 
tests. Nowhere they found could percepton be explained’ 
as a combination of elements, of sensations and images, 
The so-called elements may remain the same in a situation 
yet the perception of the whole may differ. Similarly 
elements may differ yet the percepton may remain the 
same. The whole has always properties of its own which- 
cannot be explained in terms of those of the parts. 

In the sphere of perception Gestalt psychology main-- 
tains that pattern is given immediately and is not resolvable 
into elements. This can easily be demonstrated by simple 
experiments. Observe, for examplé, -the following figure :` 


| | | 


Do you perceive eight lines or four pairs? I am sure- 
most of you will accept the latter alternative. This: ten-- 
dency to grouping is independent of experience and the- 
pattern of the pair is presented as soon as the lines are- 
presented. It is not a fact that the lines are first observed 

as lines and‘then are combined into pairs. It is only 

sophisticated persons whose minds have been debauched 

by too much psychological learning of a particular type,. 
to paraphrase a Miltonian expression, who will be inclined.. 
to put forth such a statement......If some one suddenly 

asks you on which side of the head your friend parts his- 
hair you will perhaps find it difficult to anwer immediately- 
and the reason according to these psychologists is obvious.. 
Youhave all along been guided, as all men are, by the- 
whole impression and this impression of the whole you 

have not formed in your mind by adding together impre-- 
ssions of the parts. It is only when necessity arises that 

we proceed to divide the whole into parts and then it is 

the necessity that dictates the principle according to which 

the division is to be carried out. Parts therefore have- 
no meaning by themselves but derive their significance- 
entirely from other considerations. f 











Sculpture in the Far East 


There is a close affinity and spiritual 
kinship between the arts of India and Japar 
of the early centuries. Writes G. Venkata- 
chalam in the Triveni : 


Nature is alive and continually moving, controlled and“ 
governed by an unerring law of rhythm, and when man’s- 
creative genius gives form, shape.and material expression. 
to it, it becomes sculptural art. 

The material may be stone, wax, metal or wood—and* 
it is generally of minor importance—but what is of vital 
value is this rhythmic significance of form which a sensi- 
tive artist is able to reveal in his great works. 

China, India, Korea and Japan have produced in the- 
past striking masterpieces of sculptural art which are still 
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‘the admiration of: the world. Indian ‘sculptors have a 
ywonders on stone;- Chinese -bronzes-are marvels of perfect 
‘craftsmanship. and artistic skill; and’ Japanese artists are 
such supreme masters in wood-work that they carved a 
„giant Buddha with as much ease and delicate finish as they 
-did the petal of a “flower or the wings of a bird. 

Japan is a vast store-house of sculptural master- 
‘pieces. Its museums and. temples present a rich and 
-varied collection : 


(A.D. 552-645); the Nara Period (A.D. 646-793); the 
Heian Period (A.D.” 794893); the Kamakura Period 
(A.D.. 1186-1333) ;_ and the Muromachi. Period . (A.D. 


, 1334-1973). 

The Suiko Period - scaresented the classical age of 
Japanese art, and- was- distinctly Indian in- inspiration but 
with characteristic. Chinese and Korean influences. 

The Kamakura Period, like the Gupta age in Indian 
‘history, marked the higest ` development. of + Japanese 
‘sculptural art. The art- of the Suiko Period. was spiritual 
:and symbolic ‘while that: of the. ‘Kamakura age was, more 
realistic and ‘representational. 

One of the finest examples. of the. Suiko Period sculp- 
ture is the: statue of ‘Maitreya «(formerly . known as 
Nyoirin -Kwannon) in. the nunnery of Chugu-ji in Horyuji 
near Nara. ‘This image is carved in wood_and is attributed 
‘to Prince Shotaku, the Asoka of Japan. It ds still in a 
well-preserved condition and is undoubtedly one of the 
‘greatest works: ‘of art of-any..age. or people. - 

‘The figure is seated on a lotus-pedestal, with the right 
Foot over the left’ knee, in meditative posture, the right 
-elbow gently resting on the left knee, and the middle 
finger touching the chin, to suggest deep contemplation. 
‘The. knotted “hair on the top of the head and the lock of 
‘hair drooping over the.shoulder are stylistically treated. 

e expression of the face is gentle, calm and compar: 
sionate, with a smile around the eyes and mouth. 
_ In the. Kamakura Period, Japanese sculpture began to 
` break away from both Indian and’ Chinese influences and 
take a definite national character, and-a beautiful. example 


-of the art -of this period is ‘Jizo,’- the Bodhisattva of ’ 
„came into contact with several very sincere social work: 


Mercy, to’ be seen in the Joshinji' temple at Omi. He is 
sculptured :in,both sitting .and- standing postures, with a 


-clean shaven Head, a tilak on his forehead, a radiant face, D 


loose flowing robes, a-pilgrim’s staff in his right hand and 
a round jewel on the: palm of his left hand, suggesting 
the riches-of bliss, mercy. and wisdom.’ 

The most famous and conspicuous work of art of this 
‘period is the well-known. bronze image of Amida Buddha 
(Dai Butsu);:,at Kamakura, measuring :50- ‘feet in height 


and seated on a. lotus-pedestal, with: perfect répose and a. 


~calm and serene _expréssion, as beautiful. as any in India 
vor Ceylon. °; > 


view te 


ue ’ Prison Retorn. 
“Through . a Criminal’s Eyes, . 


H. E. Degias: in-his illuminating article. on. 


prison reform throws a- flood, of light on-c?iminal 
psychology.. He ‘writes: of: himself. nm The 
Aryan Path:: -“ Born-in-1910,-criminal environ- 
„ment. Both parents. served:, sentences of` im- 
prisonment, for. theft....My. first appearance in 
-Police Court, 1919.. ` Subsequent . convictions 
1920, ’21,. 19: 227, 30; 31, 7383. Educated, 
‘Industrial. School; “Borstal, ‘Chelnisford Convict 





Prison. First, book, an - analysis of my criminal ‘hi 


career, to bé ‘published’ by Peter Davies, under 
the title of ‘ Low Company and the pseudonym 
“Mark Benny ’.” 

With the auth ority of an intimate 


works of masters of the, Suilo, Period ` 
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‘knowledge of thieves and- the effects of 
‘prisonment. upon thieves and other criminals 
is convinced that there čan be no effici 
reform systeii in this country until the cla 
fication of ‘criminals i is made upon 2 psycholo 
cal basis t- 

Quite early “i in “my criminal area -which be: 
officially. af the age of six ‘and ended unofficially v 
-my release from penal servitude six months ago-—I noti 


“a strange discrepancy between the actual-.consequen 
.of my, felonies and the consequences I had hoped 


“Crime has always been for. me a means of resolving 


difficulties I found in adjusting myself to people. A 
“child, seizing upon the most-.abyious aspect of so 
relationships in a slum community, I was impressed 
the cash-nexus, and - stole - to acquire ` money. 
adolescence, when sex became’. important,’ I stole 
‘facilitate passion. Later still,, when I perceived 
‘social advantages .of culture, I stole -to obtain leisure 
‘educational development. Always, behind the rude i 
-of, the theft,: was a warm, vague impulsion to-get on m 
mutually satisfying ‘terms with my fellows. Now t 
-seemed .to. me a perfectly. good motive.. And when 
found that my felonies only served to estrange.me furt 
‘from- society, I was hurt and deeply - perplexed. 1 
central fact of my life was’a sense of loneliness, 
“alienation. There were barriers ‘between me and the 1 
‘of men, not of my making. -I ‘had committed crimes 
order to break down. these barriers, and the Jaws of 
being could not allow me to comprehend how an efi 
to achieve closer relationships with men may be- wro 
‘But that lack of comprehension itself constituted a furt 
barrier, and by rendering fellowship less realiasble m: 
it all the more precious. So I was driven to the unc 
world to find intimacies, where. the barriers are not 
strong. That again alienated me further, _from. gene 
society. 

. In {my periodical appearances hefore ` the courts 


But: from ‘the first I found that, sincere as they were : 
was,. such contacts were almost wholly ‘useless. I: 
fundamentally that, whatever’ excuses there were 

society, I was right in my crimes; they felt fundament: 
that, whatever excuses there were for me, I was wro 


z Their judgment was based, articulately, on my cri 


-My. judgment was based, , inarticulately,, ‘on my moth 
It. was a deadlock; and I” passed ‘through 
Industrial School, a Borstal Institution and’ thiee pris 
-without’ the- deadlock -being resolved, -Iti is only by. 
-most fortuitous of accidents- that. I'am ‘not a. burglar si 
` | I preface. my: article with autobiography:in order 
-emphasise , what I consider: to be the-céntral verity c 
‘cerning .. criminals. . Subjectively - crime `is:. essentially 
-straining towards : social: communion. ‘The’ criminal 
‘while he xemiains..a criminal, never- conscious of tk 
-bur for-all that it is his’root-motive. Once this is realis 
‘it becomes. clear that the task. of reform- lies not 
‘changing the:criminal’s motives, but making him consci 
-of his :motives,:ahd helping him to find a more satisfy 
:mede.-of expressing them., 

> My experiences in penal institutions, and -my readi 
-in ‘criminology, have shewn me that the failure to rea 
-this` fundamental axiom is at the root of the failure 
‘deal: ‘successfully with :criminals. Officials -approach 
prisoner with” legal preconceptions; reformers appro 
im ..with socio-ethical preconceptions. Both attitu 
prevent án understanding’ of the prisoner, whose mc 
of thought and feeling are quite foreign to these. Be: 
an effective reform system can be established, there n 
be readiness to see the prisoner, not as an object 
reform, but as a subject, 








Treland falls in line l 
‘DeValera keeps his vow. First flight with Col. Lindbergh in Trish Free State 





Ruins of Crystal Palace, London : 
ere is a press report that this famous land-mark was ‘removed’ because of its being a guide for enemy aircraft 








New premises of Mysore Emporium opened by H. H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore 











From Left to Right: Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, Mrs. Chang, Mrs. Chiang and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
(Photo taken before the Generallisimo was imprisoned). 




















Calcutta Convocation Address in ‘Bengali 
At the next Convocation of the Caleutta 


is address in Bengali. - 


here may,,. of course, be an English tr ‘anslation. 


Veswpapers in India 


The Daily Gazette, an Anglo- Indian (ole 
yle) newspaper. of- Karachi, writes’: 


perience of journalism, drew certain comparisons ; between 
e British press and .the- Indian ` “press, . “much tó the 
vantage of. the’ latter.. 
ent, and, as regards the | t popular”. 
itain, feel that if is in ‘no way misplaced, in’ justice we 


t lain with provincial journalism in Britain, for the 
ovincial press of Britain maintains standards at least 
high as any in India. But the responsible newspapers 


st stand to the credit of: newspapers in India that 
wing the opportunity to degenerate —with probable 
ancial advantage—into a-yellow press pandering to the 
orance and emotions of the unéducated, it has staunch- 


spaper business pause to reflect’ on the astounding 
whacks. to. the - profitable - production _of ‘newspapers 


of the difficulties which have to be overcome. in the 


er can be put in ‘the hands of its’ readers, we are 
lounded not ‘only that-- newspapers in India should 


that they should continue’ to exist at all. In’ no’ 
er country- in ‘the world does the ‘newspaper reader 


daily newspapers printed in English, whether they 
pro-Government, anti-Government, or, like ourselves, ` 
ependent, ’ and. so ‘relying on no financial assistance 
what’ we earn’ as ‘a ‘business - concern. 
ropolitan newspapers, and the -large-circulation news- 


e with Indian-English language newspapers. News- 
ers in other countries of the standing of the two lead- 
“newspapers of Karachi, for example, would not 
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University ‘Rabindranath . Tagore will, ‘deliver’ 
- Our greatest litterateur. 


Tt -was not, expected, therefore; that 
e would. not write his ‘address’ in Bengali.. - 


Mr. ..Matters,. who - claims to- haye, had” 40 years. of © 
Whilst. we. accept: ‘the. compli- - 
press, “of Great - 


ust conclude that Mr. Leonard Matters’ experience has” 


India have gained their standard without the back-` 
ound’ of literacy of the British newspaper press, and it 
resisted that temptation. When" we “who are in the ' 


have to, encounter in the circumstances of- india,  { 


‘in the West have: hundreds, of thousands: of pur- 
chanical and editorial spheres before a ‘daily news-- 


intain- such a high. standard of journalistic conduct, . 


ain such comparative value. for his‘ money as does ` 
newspaper ‘reader- in. India—and-this goes for all of- 


Only -the . 





dream of carrying the amount of experisive ‘cabled and 
` telegraphed. news that'we carry. Their news would be 
entirely localised. And in respect of editorial. comment . 
the Indian. press: is outstandingly superior; the problems 
and matters it deals with and thé kriowledge and clever- 
ness with which it deals with them are far and away 


above: anything. which: a ‘newspaper 
apanar elsewhere- can show. 

“Not: only the larger’ dailies in: Tnidia con- 
dicted in English ‘but those- conducted in the 
vernaculars also, like the Bengali Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, deserve the compliments paid by Mr. 
Matters and the Dany Goa 


press -of similar 


ra 


| Monthly R in- India. 


of sated Speaks reviews a our ` “country. 


_We ‘can speak only from’ our expericnce in tela- 


tion to the- three, Bengali, English, and Hindi 
monthlies “we conduct. -They have.. been: pro- 
nounced by competent critics as the:-best-or, at 
any rate, among-the best of their kind in India. 
The standard of articles and illustrations -pub- 
lished ‘in them andthe amount-of good ‘reading, 
from ‘the pens of Rabindranath Tagore’ and 
others, provided by them, donot bear un- 
favourable comparison with similar publications 
in Europe and ‘America. -Yet they circulate 
only in- thousands whilst similar publications 


chasers. Nevertheless,--very mäny among: our 
English-educated countrymen prefer the class of 
British magazines Cee eee to: the best 
Indian monthlies f° cit. 

The Communal Decision’: ae E n D 
Suggested . Compre omise, ee 


Some: newspapers- outside Beneal ‘appear: ‘to 
have taken it for’ granted, that the .settlement 


- of. the, communal: problem: created ‘by- the Com- 
ers of State capitals in the United States can com- X P p y. 


munal Decision, so far as it affects Bengal, 
suggested in the correspondence between Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and the Maharajadhir aj 
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of Burdwan, has been aed by all or most 
Bengalis, or, at any rate, by all or most Bengali 
leaders who count. That, however, is not a 
fact. The consensus of opinion is against the 
suggested settlement. 

Rabindranath Tagore has simply welcomed 
the desire and move for a settlement, but has 
pronounced no opinion on.its terms. He has left 
14 to the ‘leaders ’—whoever they may be, to 
accept or ‘reject them. Acharya Praphulla 
Chandra Ray, who took the leading part in the 
inauguration of the Congress Nationalist party 
in Bengal—a party which came into existence 


-because -of the original invertebrate attitude of 


the Congress in relation to the Communal 
Decision, has roundly condemned the terms of 
the settlement. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Dr. B. C. Roy of the Congress party have made 
statements which cannot by any means be con- 
strued into even partial acceptance or approval 
of the terms. Those who can speak officially 
for the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, the 
provincial body affiliated to the Hindu Maha- 


‘sabha, have publicly written against the settle- - 


ment. And that Sabha itself has subsequently 
condemned the terms officially. But it is not 
necessary to lengthen the list of those who have 
not approved of the terms. 

As regards the press, we are not aware of 
any important and influential daily or weekly 
owned and conducted by Bengalis which has 
supported the proposals. 

The editor of this journal edits a Bengali 
monthly called Prabasi. In it some two weeks 
ago he adversely criticised the terms of the 
settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been unjust 
to the Hindu Mahasabha in criticising it in this 
connection. For neither the Mahasabha nor 


` any provincial Hindu Sabha affiliated to it has 


approved of the terms or even considered them. 
With perhaps one exception, namely, Professor 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, all those connect- 
ed with the Hindu Mahasabha who have pro- 
nounced any. opinion on the suggested settle- 
ment—-Raja Narendranath, Bhai Parmanand, 


` Dr. B. S. Moonje, etc., have condemned it. It 


is true, no doubt, that the Pandit has spoken in 
the midst of his whirlwind election campaign. 
But a leader in his responsible position ought 
to speak only after careful ascertainment of 


facts—particularly when he feels called upon to. 
. clear. 


condemn any person or organization. 

The whirligig of time has brought about a 
strangely ironical situation.. The Congress at 
first teok up a very unsatisfactory attitude with 
respect to the Communal Decision, neither 
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accepting nor rejecting it, and even now il 
attitude is not completely satisfactory. Th 
Hindu Mahasabha on the other hand and a 
those connected with it directly or indirectly, ha 
from the first condemned it. And now th 
Congress President condemns the Hindu Mahe 
sabha, on a wrong assumption of course, fc 
approving of the proposed unacceptable settle 
ment of the communal problem ! 


The So-called Communal Settlement 
in Bengal 


The terms of the suggested commun: 
settlement in Bengal are : 

1. “The Communal Award to remain, subject | 
revision at the end of 10 years or unless and until tt 
Communal Award is modified by the mutual agreement 1 
the communities affected by it. 

2. “The Cabinet to contain an equal number « 
Hindi and Muslim Ministers. 

the services under the Provincial Governme! 
to be recruited from now in equal numbers in the pri 
portion of 50—50 from the Hindu and Muslim communitii 
in Bengal subject to the reservation of an agree 
reentage thereof for members of the European, Angl 
Indian and Christian communities of Provinces an 
subject to the candidates of all the communities satisfyiz 
a test of minimum efficiency to be formulated by 
Provincial Commission.” 

The acceptance of the proposal on the Muslim sic 
must be understodd to be subject to the proviso th. 
all agitation against the Communal Award except in tl 
manner agreed upon must cease as soon as this settleme! 
ipat through; otherwise it will be Hopere and of 1 

ect. 

What is wanted is not any ‘revision’ í 
the Communal Decision but its entire annu 
ment. That decision does not recognize tł 
existence of any Indian people or nation bi 
divides the people into various groups accordir 
to race, religion, caste, occupation, sex, eto., an 
tells them to elect their representatives j 
separate electorates. This goes against nation: 
unity and makes for national disruption an 
disintegration. Such a decision cannot tł 
allowed to stand. Separate electorates must ç 
and joint electorates must take their place. 

There is nothing in the proposals whic 
seeks to remedy the grave injustice done t 
the decision to the Hindus of Bengal. Even 
the Bengal Hindus got half the seats in tl 
Cabinet, they would have to be subservient i 
the unalterable non-Hindu majority in tł 
Bengal Legislature. 

The meaning of the first proposal is n 
Does it mean that the decision is. to | 
positively unalterable during the next ten yea 
and will be certainly revised after ten year 
Or, does it mean that it may be changed earl 
if the communities concerned agree? Or, agai 
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does it mean that if the communities do ‘not 
agree, it will not be revised even after ten years? 
Nothing, again, has been said as to the lines 
along which the decision is to be revised. As 
we have already said, it is not any revision of 
the decision but its annulment that is ‘wanted. 
` Assuming that mere revision will do, who is 
to do it? Supposing some agreement is arrived 
at by some prominent men of Bengal, how is 
one to ascertain that they represent all or most 
of the people of Bengal ? There are no accredit- 
ed representatives of the people of Bengal. But 
supposing that there are, what guarantee is 
there that the Government of Bengal, the 
Government of India, the Secretary of State for 
India, the British Cabinet and the British 
Parliament will accept the agreement and give 
effect to it? There are two main parties in 
Indian politics—Indians and Britishers. The 
Britishers are the dominant party. If they 
want—and there is no reason why they should 
not want—that the communal decision should 
remain, it will always be possible for them to 
set up some Mussalman or other and his 
followers or so-called followers as representa- 
tives of the Mussalmans of Bengal and make 
them say that they represent all or most of 
the Muhammadans of Bengal and do not accept 
the agreement. That will be sufficient argu- 
ment for the Britishers to reject the agreement. 
- Therefore, in order to make any agreement 
on the Indian side prevail, the indispensable 
condition is to so strengthen the people as to 
make it certain that the voice of the people 
will be respected. In other words, British pre- 
dominance must go. Otherwise there will never 
be a satisfactory solution of the communal 
problem. 
As regards ET of men for the 
services, no mechanical fixation of the percent- 
ge of posts to be given to different communities 
an be satisfactory. Appointment of candidates 
ho have satisfied a test of minimum efficiency 
an never be just to those who possess the 
ighest or higher efficiency, even if, not the 
hole people, but the different communities were 
onsidered separately. For example, if some 
uhammadan candidates who have satisfied 
test of minimum efficiency were appointed, 
vould that not be unjust to those Muhammadans 
vho had higher efficiency ? 



























any community, on their satisfying a test 
f minimum efficiency, takes away the incentive 
acquire higher efficiency, and thus goes 
gainst the progress of that community and of 
he people as a whole. It also cannot but lead 


The appointment of candidates, belonging. 
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to the deterioration of the entire administration 
of the country. 

The last paragraph in Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi’s letter contains the proviso “that all 
agitation against the Communal Award except 
in the manner agreed upon must cease as soon 
as this settlement is put through: otherwise it 
will be inoperative and of no effect”. “ Except 
in the manner agreed upon ”—What is or would: 
be the manner agreed upon? And agreed upon 
between which parties? 

There is no chance of “this settlement ” 
being put through, .and se agitation against the 
communal decision will continue, as it should. 
But supposing it were put through, who has or 
have the power to stop all agitation against it? 
There are no leaders, Hindu or non+Hindu, 
Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan, who can 
by their fiat stop all agitation against the 
communal decision. It can and will end only 
when that decision itself ceases to exist and 
operate. - No doubt, if agitation against it were 
made a penal offence by legislation, it might 
diminish to some extent—though one cannot 
be sure. But even legislation of that description 


_will not bring about the entire discontinuance 


of all agitation against it. There are penal 
laws against so-called “ sedition” and other 

“ offences ”—many of them merely of a techni- 
cal character. But people continue to commit 
such “ offences ” and get punished. 

The communal! decision affects communities 
other than Hindus and Muhammadans also. 
Hence, in order to arrive at a satisfactory settle- 
ment, these other communities also ought to be 
consulted. The decision is for the whole of 
British India, though, no doubt, Bengal has 
been hit hardest by it. Therefore, leading men 
of all provinces ought to be consulted when any 
formula for a settlement is suggested. Some 
Muhammadan leaders—not all, outside Bengal 
appear to have been consulted by Sir Halim 
Ghuznavi, but the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 
does not appear to have consulted any non- 
Bengali Hindu leading man outside Bengal. 

The negotiators have been blamed for 
devoting attention mostly to. the division of the 
“loaves and fishes.” We have no proof that 
they did it with any selfish object. Nor do 
we blame them-for what they have done. It 
is with the bait of a “lion’s share” of the 
loaves and fishes that the British imperialists 
have tried to tempt sections of the people and 
wean them from the national cause. Perhaps 
for that reason the negotiators had to try to 
lessen the seductive charms of that bait. And 
perhaps, too, they expected that, a beginning 
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having been made, they would succeed in ex- 
tending their formula in other directions also. 
But though we do not impugn their motives, we 
do not find any of their proposals acceptable. 
Nor is the formula as a whole such as would 
automatically end in the complete disappear- 
ance of the communal decision. . 
Rural Housing and Health j 

Fortnightly News,- published by the In- 
formation Section of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, states that for some time past the 
League’s Health Organization, assisted by 
various schools and institutes of hygiene, has 
been making an enquiry into the living and 
housing conditions of rural populations. 

We are not aware that any such enquiry 


into the living and housing conditions of the 


rural population of India has been made. No 
enquiry is needed to inform us that these condi- 
tions are a disgrace to those who have the final 
power of administration of the country in their 
hands, as well as to its educated and propertied 
classes. 

Fortnightly News says further : 


It has now been decided that the first results of 
this enquiry shall form part of the 1937 Paris International 


~ Exhibition of Arts and Technique in Modern Life. This 


Exhibition will consist of a series of national exhibits, 
each country being left free to plan its contribution as 
it sees fit, subject, however, to conformity with a general 
scheme. It is expected that this Exhibition will consist 
of three main sections: (1) the dwelling-house; (2) its 
dependencies; (3) its surroundings—that is, the rural 
community of which each farm and dwelling forms a 
component part, or in which it participates in general 
activities for the promotion of public health and welfare. 

The section on dwelling-houses will lay emphasis upon 
the following points: model plans for houses according 
-to country, region, climate, local customs and agricultural 
‘activities; building materiuls—foundation, walls, roofs, 
floors, partitions, surfacing, etc.; ‘internal layout—kitchen, 
larder, cellar, living-rooms, bedrooms, hall, stair-case, 
attics, etc. size.of rooms, windows, lighting arrangements; 
equipment and fittings—furniture, heating, lighting, wash- 
ing facilities, water supply, various systems of sanitation 
and garbage disposal. All these details require considera- 
tion for the housing both of the farmer’s family and of 
the agricultural labourer. 


The Exhibition - will not, however, be confined to` 


consideration of farmhouses. It will be designed to show 
the rural dwelling in its setting as one unit in a community. 
Thus there will be models of the whole community and 
the services and facilities provided to improve well-being 
and to contribute to higher social and health standards. 
These will show, for example, the general water-supply 
service, sanitation, health centres, preventive medicines, 
dispensaries, rural hospital services and maternity homes, 
churches and schools, playing-fields, social centres and 


hostels, libraries, cinemas, wireless and other amenities for 


the employment of leisure. 

The whole display will be designed to show the efforts 
required to combat the isolation of the village and its in- 
habitants, as well as to provide against the attraction of 
the town and the consequent depopulation of the country- 
side. In this way, it will seek to demonstrate and promote 
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the improvement of rural life in both its technical and its 
social aspects. ; 

The Secretary-General has recently (November 10th) 
forwarded a preliminary scheme for the International 
Rural Housing Exhibition to the various Governments 
inviting them to consider how they may take part in this 
demonstration of rural living. ? 

` We can neither hope nor not hope that the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations has 
invited the Government of India to conside 
how they may take part in the Internationa 
Rural Housing Exhibition. For, if any faithfu 
exhibition of India’s rural dwelling-houses anc 
town slums and their dependencies and sur- 
roundings were made, that should surely make 
its rulers and its Haves and Intelligentsie 
ashamed to the extent of their surviving capa- 
city for being ashamed. 

It should be borne in mind that in India 
there -are millions who are literally. homeless 
not having even hovels to lay their heads in. 


Communication from H . M. Haile Selassie 


Fortnightly News writes : 


In a communication addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, H. M. Haile Selassie 
recalls that, in October 1935, after the Italian Govern. 
ment had invaded Ethiopian territory, the Council of the 
League had announced that an aggression had been com- 
mitted upon a State Member of the League. He further 
points out that, in July 1936, the Assembly proclaimed 
its resolve not to recognize any territorial acquisition 
brought about by force. 


` H. M. Haile Selassie then referred to the recent 
action of the Governments of Austria and Hungary in 
announcing the recognition of the occupation of Ethiopian 
territory by Italy as lawful and permanent and protested 
against this “new violation of the Covenant and inter- 
national conventions of which the Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments have been guilty.” 
The communication asks that Members of the League 
be reminded of the solemn undertaking given to every 
other Member by Article 10 of the Covenant. 


Poor Haile Selassie, and poorer League ! 


Haile Selassie’s Response to 
Christmas Greeting 
The following message was sent by the 


‘Emperor of Abyssinia in response to the Christ- 


mas greeting presented by ‘The Friends ol 
Abyssinia (Ethiopia) League’ with over 1,00( 
signatures from 27 different countries : 

“We are deeply touched with the kind Christmas 
message signed by the Members of the Friends ol 
Abyssinia (Ethiopia) League, and with the beautiful 
symbolic design accompanying it. 

“We send to all the members of your League our 
greetings and good wishes for a happy Christmas and 
prosperous New Year, and sincerely hope that a day may 
dawn in the coming Year which will enable the Friend: 
of-Ethiopia and all lovers of Right and Justice to rejoice 
at the good fruit of their righteous efforts.” 


NOTES 


“The original is in Amharic, the language 
-of Abyssinia, of which the above is an English 
translation. ; 
dnterprovincial Royal Marriage ` 

His Highness the young Maharaja Scindia 


-of Gwalior is to marry Princess Kamala-prabha ` 


Devi, sister of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Independent Tripura in Bengal; This is to be 
‘the second :marriage between Maharastrian and 
Bengali royal houses. The first was when the 
late Maharaja of Cooch Behar married the 
Princess- Indira Raja of Baroda, now the 
Dowager Maharani of Cooch Behar. 

The royal house of Tripura has been noted, 
for generations, for its patronage of literature 
‘and arts. From his speech at the recent 
educational conference at Gwalior, the young 
‘Maharaja may be expected to advance the 
-cause of culture. 



















Extension of Telegraph & Telephone 
Services to Villages 


The Goverment of India have. resolved to 
‘spend 80 lakhs of rupees for extending telegraph 
rand telephone services to rural parts. This is 
perhaps ‘meant primarily for facilitating the 
work of administration and furthering British 
commercial and industrial enterprise. But 
‘Indian trade and industry also may with profit 
take advantage of these services. They will 
also ‘bring about closer contact and quicker 
communication between rural areas and the 
wider world outside. 


Campaign in Japan against Degrading 
Films 
It has been ordered by the Government in 


Christian year all scenes depicting kissing and 
ancing with sexual appeals are to be omitted 
rom films exhibited in Cinema houses there. 


gypi’s Eagerness for World Contact 


gyptian parliament has sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of ambassadors and consuls in oriental 
ountries. An Egyptian embassy will soon .be 
stablished in Cabul. In India an Egyptian 
onstilate will be opened at an early date. 
India, bemg a subject country, has no 
mbassy ‘or consulate in any foreign country, 
though it is a large country and though its 


apan that from the beginning of the current. 
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civilization, culture and commerce can stand 
favourable comparison with most smaller 
countries which are free and independent. 


Chronology of Nepal 


The chronology of Nepal given by Dr. K. 
P. Jayaswal in his “ Imperial History of India” 
is based on Fleet’s chronology. The data of 
Fleet’s chronology have been examined in detail 
in the last issue of the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa. Research Society. Bendall also has 
accepted: Fleet’s chronology. 


Indians Ignored in Burma Public 
Service Commission 


The Burma Indian Association has sent the 
following telegram to. the Secretary of State for 
India-in-Council and the Viceroy, and a copy 
of the same to the Governor of Burma : 


“The Burma Indian Association, voicing the Burma 
Indian opinion, is gravely- alarmed at the flagrant dis- 
crimination against Indians displayed in the Burma 
Governor’s communique published on January 9, announc- 
ing the personnel of the Burma Publie Service Commission 
to consist of a European chairman and two Barman 
members. The proposed personnel is particularly objec- 
tionable as amounting to definite discrimination against 
Indians vis-a-vis Europeans, whereas both of them have 
been placed on an equal footing by the Burma ‘Act and 
have been promised equal treatment in future. In ‘wholly 
ignoring “the Indians, the communique seeks to obliterate 
the class of public servants who shave largely contributed 
fo make the non-imperial Burma services what they are 
today. 

“The Association further stresses the facts that 
Indians form 10 per cent of Burma’s population, that a 


_ large number of Indians are. employed in Government - 


departments, and a large number of Indians educated, or ` 
being educated in Burma, are fit for public services. ` 
Entire absence of the Indian element, on the Commission, 
besides being discriminatory against the Indian community, 
will create a grave sense of insecurity among Indians 
existing in, or,entering, public services regarding their 
openings and prospects in future. 

“The Associaiton earnestly urges His Excellency the 
Governor of Burma to be authorized to appoint one Indian 


on the Commission.” 


Dr. T. C. Khandvala’s American 
Impressions . 

Dr. T. C. Khandyala writes in the course 
of one of his articles relating to his American - 
impressions-in The Subodha Patrika : 


In my three years’ stay in U. S. A., I did not come 
in contact with the lower strata of the American Society, 
but I had contacts with liberal Christians, especially the 
Unitarians, the Universalists and the Congregationalists, 
and with the members of the International Houses at New 
York, Chicago’ and Berkeley, and with students of both 
sexes in the Universities of Berkeley and Chicago, and 
of the Pacific School of Religions, and the Pacifie School 
of Theology for Ministry. at Berkeley, and the Theological 
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Seminary and the Meadviile School of Theology at 
Chicago and with Brent House and its roll of distinguished 
visitors, both Americans and others, and the Membership 
of Oriental scholars. 

The purity, quietness, serenity, harmony and peace 
of the homelife of these people, and the freedom, 
associated with honourable and dignified behaviour of the 


student world of both sexes during their fellowship in the _ 


class rooms, mess-rooms, and in sports, struck me as 
solid contributions to my disillusionment, and as grounds 
for my reverence for their good lives. 

do not wonder that their sexual lives are above 
reproach, for it is a common saying that idle hands find 
mischief to do, and idle minds, to conceive evil; and this 
holds good in all societies, wherever located; but 
American students have always plenty of ‘mental work, 
assigned to them in the course of the day, and have 
large scope for physical exercise in Tennis, Base-Ball, 
Foot-Ball, Swimming, Drills and Gymnastics, and hill- 
climbing, skating and riding. Their organizations of Boy 
Scouts and Girl-Guides contribute largely to keep them 
physically fit, and endow them with a proper sense of 
discipline, team-work, mutual helpfulness, and self-respect, 
the sine qua non of a healthy moral life. 


Record Japanese Budget 


The Japan Chronicle, weekly edition, dated 
December 3, 1936, writes : 

‘Lumped together, the defence estimates make an 
aggregate of Y.1,400,000,000. If Dr. Baba had not moved 
to Increase taxes, the army and the navy would be taking, 
between them, 87.5 per cent of the national revenue. As 
it is, the cost of defence amounts to 46 per cent of the 
total budgetary expenditure, and the Services claims take 
70 per cent’ of all the new commitments agreed by the 
Departmental conferences. 


Congress Programme & Goal 


That India is not free and independent 
appears to sum up, according to the Indian 
National Congress, all or most of her woes and 
the cause of all or most of woes which have 
a human origin. This conviction and the 
attitude born of it perhaps account for the fact 
that Congress concentrates attention on gaining 
the ultimate object and does not enumerate in 
detail India’s woes, disabilities, grievances and 
the like. Therefore Congress resolutions deal 
mostly with ultimate goals, passing over the 
reforms which require to be immediately 
achieved. Not that Congress is entirely obli- 
vious of the immediate task. In its opinion 
that work is how best to fight a foreign 
-government with a view to wrecking the coming 
constitution or at any rate to the preventing 
of that government from further entrenching and 
strengthening its position. 


The National Liberal Federation 
of India ° 


The resolutions passed at the last session 
of the National’ Liberal Federation of India, 
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held. at Lucknow,, reiterates India’s principa 
grievances and urges measures of reform a 
round. f 


A Self-contradictory Resolution ? 


The following resolution -on the comin, 
constitution shows that even the Liberal party 
popularly known as the Moderate party, strongl 
condemns this child of British imperialism 
The resolution runs : . 


(1) (a) The National Liberal Federation reiterate 
its considered opinion that the Constitution embodied i: 
the Government of India Act of 1935 is extremely un 
satisfactory and altogether unacceptable. It is not merel 
utterly inadequate but is retrograde in many respect 
and includes features obnoxious to Indian nationalis 
opinion. 

(6) Nonetheless, the Federation repeats that it ha 
to be utilized to the best advantage of the people for th: 
amelioration of their social and economic condition ant 
for accelerating the pace to further constitutional advanc: 
towards Dominion Status. Therefore it expresses thi 
earnest hope that in the elections to the new provincia 
Legislatures the electorate will return nationalis 
candidates who will neither attempt the impossible no 
be subservient to authority nor prefer sectional interest 
to national, but will do their best for the well-being anı 
advancement of the people as a whole. j 

(c) The Federation is strongly of opinion that, i 
the constitution of Ministries and in the actual workin; 
of Government, the Governors of provinces should no 
further whittle down such meagre concessions as the Ac 
has made to Indian demands; but if the Governors us 
their powers so as to impede the political or economi: 
progress of the country the Ministers should resign thei 
offices. 

(d) The Federation urges that no concession shoul 
be made to the Princes in the course of the negotiation 
n w going on between them and the agents of the Viceroy 
with regard to the establishment of the Federation, whict 
is calculated to increase still more the powers of th 
Princes at the expense of the Federal Government. 


The Liberals’ condemnation of the comin; 
constitution is quite justified. But should : 
constitution which can in their opinion bi 
“utilized to the best advantage of the peoph 
for the amelioration of their social and economi: 
condition and for accelerating the pace t 
further constitutional advance toward 
Dominion Status,” to however small an exten 
—should such a constitution be characterizec 
as “altogether unacceptable” and “ utterly 
inadequate”? Can it be correctly s 
characterized ? To put the question in anothe 
way: Can a constitution which is “ altogethe 
unacceptable” and “utterly inadequate” bi 
utilized for the purposes mentioned in thi 
resolution ? 

“Nevertheless,” we shall not grieve if thi 
Liberals can successfully “attempt the im 
possible ” and be not “ subservient to authority.’ 

We do not find in this resolution. any 
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‘indication of the means and methods to- be 
adopted by the Liberals for making satisfactory 
an extremely unsatisfactory constitution, for 
making acceptable an altogether unacceptable 
constitution, for making adequate an utterly 
inadequate constitution and for .making pro- 
¿gressive a constitution retrograde in many 
respects. 
the Liberals will do if their attempts, if any, 
in the directions indicated above, fail. In 
their opinion, to try to wreck the constitution 
would be to attempt the impossible. Assuming 
that it cannot be ended and seeing also that it 
cannot be mended by Indians, what else would 
remain but to be “subservient to authority?” 


Liberals on Reform in Indian States 


(a) The National Liberal Federation ` reaffirms its 
complete sympathy with the natural and perfectly 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian States for 
civic and political liberties. 

(b) The Federation deeply regrets that no provision 
has been made in the new Government of India Act 
for the election of representatives of the States in the 
coming Federal Legislature or for the recognition of 
the people’s fundamental rights ‘of citizenship. This 
Federation, however, hopes that the Rulers of Indian 
States will allow their representatives in the Federal 
Legislatures to be returned by election. 

(c) The Federation strongly urges once again that 
the Rulers of States should without further delay concede 
to their subjects the rights of security of person and 
property, liberty of speech and of the press, freedom of 
association, and an independent judiciary, as well as 
representative Government as a prelude to responsible 
Government. 


We hope at least some Rulers of States 
will do what the Liberals have urged them to 
do. 


Poverty and Unemployment : 
Suggested Measures of Reform 


(a) Keenly -alive as the National Liberal Federation 
of India is to the distressing poverty of the mass of 
people in India and to the acute state of unemployment, 
specially among the educated middle class, the Federa- 
tion is convinced of the necessity of bold and far-reaching 
measures of social and economic amelioration which would 
recognize the legitimate rights of all ‘Classes. Such 
measures alone can ensure ordered progress and avert 
anything in the nature of a resolution disastrous to all. 

(b) The Federation emphasises, as it did at earlier 
sessions, the imperative need of the widest diffusion of 
education, agricultural improvement, industrial develop- 
ment, and commercial expansion. 

(c) In particular the Federation urges— 

l. a reform of agrarian laws which will secure the 
tenantry in their legitimate rights, principally fixity of 
tenure and fair rents; ` 

2. the embodiment in legislative enactments of the 
main principles of.lånd revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has not yet been done; 

3. the relief of agricultural indebtedness by means 
of Debt Conciliation Boards, Land Mortgage Banks and 
the extension of the co-operative movement; 
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4. the adoption of measures to check further 
fragmentations and facilitate the consolidation of 
agricultural holdings; a 

5. substantial State aid in the development of 


industries, big and small alike; 

6. a fiscal and a monetary policy a: in the 
interests of this country; 

7. legislation for- the more aderiie protection of 
the labouring classes both in urban and rural areas; 

8. the early introduction of free and compulsory 
elementary education for both boys and girls; 

9. such reform of the system of education as ıs 
indicated by the great and increasing difficulty experienced 
by educated young men in getting employment, without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of liberal education but 
with special- regard to the training of larger numbers for 
twealth-producing occupations by increase of {facilities 
for technical education; 

10. adequate provision for medical relief and the 
promotion of public health, particularly in rural areas; 

1l. an active policy of Temperance reform which 
will subordinate considerations of revenue to the welfare 
of the people. 


. Unemployment among all classes and 
poverty cannot be ended unless fresh avenues 
of employment are opened. That cannot be 
done if India has to feed both Britishers and 
Indians. As, unless self-rule is attained, India 
must feed Britishers, unemployment and poverty 
must remain so long as self-rule is absent. 


Curtailing Opportunities for Higher 


Education 

_' While welcoming a reorganization of the educational 
system so as to take account of different aptitudes and 
provide vocational courses at each stage of education, 
the National Liberal Federation views with concern the 
tendency manifested in certain quarters to curtail the 
opportunities now available to Indian youths for receiving 
higher education. It is strongly of opinion that nothing 
should be done to restrict arbitrarily admission to the 
Universities or check ihe growth of higher education 
which has played a large part in the awakening of India. 


Military Policy and Expenditure 


(a) The National Liberal Federation’ of India again 
condemns the continued unresponsiveness of Government 
to the repeated demand for the nationalization of the 
army in India by a rapid increase of facilities for the 
training of‘ Indians as officers and a gradual but steady 
reduction of the British garrison. The Government’s 
unfavourable attitude is the more objectionable as the 
advance of India to self-government is held up on the 
plea of the ‘unreadiness of Indians to assume responsibility 
for the defence of the country—unreadiness for which 
the whole of the responsibility lies on the British 
Government. 

(6) The Federation urges that recruitment to the 


- army be thrown open to-all provinces and all communities. 


(c) The Federation urges a wider expansion of 
University Training Corps wherever there is-a demand 
therefor. 

(d) The Federation aronaly objects to the. exclusion 
of Indians from the Auxiliary Force and urges the 
amendment of the Auxiliary Force Act to remove this 
disability. 

(e) The Federation reaffirms its grave concern at the 
continued maintenance of military expenditure at a level 
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which is neither just ‘to the Indian tax-payer, nor within 
his capacity to bear, and which further accounts for the 


present very high level of taxation and the lack of funds - 


for financing schemes of social reform and economic 
development. 


Deprivation® of Civil Liberties: Arbitrary 


_Proscription of Books : Sending Political 
Offenders to the Andamans 


6. (a) The National Liberal Federation records its 
strong protest against the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and the several provincial Special Powers Acts, which 
continue on the Statute Book and perpetuate or prolong 
the extraordinary powers taken by the Executive, virtually 
free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinances 
and next in the form of Legislation. The legitimate 
liberty of the Press and the public is seriously menaced 
by these Acts, and the Federation, therefore, urges their 
immediate repeal. 

(b). The Federation also protests against the arbitrary 
use of the Sea Customs Act for the proscriptién of books. 

(c) The Federation also protests against the 
continued detention of suspected persons. Without trial, 
leading to widespread dissatisfaction and urges ‘the 
release or judicial trial of the persons so detained. 

The National Liberal Federation of -India 
records its ‘emphatic protest against the Governmient’s 
policy in reviving the Andamans as a penal settlement for 
political offenders despite the assurances given by the 
Government of India in this regard. The conditions 
prevailing in that penal settlement have caused great 
hardship and urnecessary suffering to the political 


prisoners who have been transported there,-and the’ 
Federation, therefore, urges upon the -Government the . 
necessity of an immediate reversal of its present ‘policy 


in this matter. 


Prevention of Abortive or of Successful `, 
Attempts at. Revolution 


Abortive attempts at revolution would 
bring misery on the people of India—at least 
for some time. -A successful attempt at revolu- 
tion would cause suffering to -Britishers—at 
least for some time. Neither can be prevented 
without thoroughgoing reforms somewhat on 
the lines suggested in the Liberal Federation’s 
resolutions printed above. - 


-In any case, it would be the part of- 


wisdom for Britain to be prepared betimes to 
do without proprietary right over India. India 
cannot for ever or even for long remain a British 
possession. 


Mr. Baldwin on Political Freedom ‘ 


- Some three years ago Mr. Baldwin said:in 
the course of a broadcast address to the schools 
of England on the subject of “ Political Free- 
dom”: _ 

“That freedom did not drop down on us like manna 
from Heaven; it had been fought for from the beginning 


of or history, and the blood of men had been shed to 
obtain it, It-was the result of centuries of resistance to 
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the power of the Executive, and. it had brought us equa 


_ justice, trial by jury, and freedom of worship and freedom 


of opinion, religious and_ political. That freedom wa: 
mirrored for us and crystallized in the House of Common: 


. itself.” 


The foremost leaders of political though 
and action in India have repeatedly declarec 
that they -are for a non-violent, bloodles: 
struggle for freedom. They have set their faci 
against the shedding of blood. Yet the readin; 
and -publication of the Independence Declara 
tion or Pledge has been banned.- Literate mer 
and women in India know what the Inde. 
pendence Day and the Independence Pledge 
are. But it may be necessary to inform 
foreigners that the Independence Day is only 
the anniversary of the day on which in.198¢ 
Independence was declared to’ be the goal ol 
India’s struggle for freedom. And since that 
day every year on the 26th of January that 
declaration has been repeated all over Indis 
in the midst of peaceful gatherings, the nationa 
flag has been hoisted and processions taken out 
That is India’s Independence Day. Nobody 
knows when India will win independence anc 
when her children will celebrate the first actua 
Day of Independence. 


Independence’ Day in India ne 
On account of the Independence -Declara- 
tion or Pledge prescribed by the Congres: 


having been banned by Government, it was not 


read in public gatherings but a simple vow 
was taken that people would continue thei 
efforts to win independence so long as if 
remained unattained. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
had advised that. this should be done. 


CAWNPORE, Jan. 24. 

Pandit - Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, -has 
issued the following statement through “ United Press”: 

“I find that some - Provincial. Governments have 
banned the publication of the Independence Pledge. So 
far as I know, this is the first time that this pledge has 
been banned’. although- it has been used and repeated 
often during "the past seven years. It is evident that the 
tremendous mass enthusiasm for the Congress which is 
evident everywhere has upset the nerves of these 
Governments. , 

“For the present it is not our policy or desire to 
commit breaches of such orders and so where there is a 
ban it is desirable not to use this particular pledge or 
form of words but Independence Day meetings must he 
held widely and a brief pledge reiterating the old pledge 
should be taken.” ` 


Since the Congress President wrote the 
above, other provincial governments have 
banned the publication and. reading of. the 
Independence pledge. 

Wherever Independence Day 
celebrated, there was great enthusiasm. 


` 


was 


Tis Indian ee Davi in Lardon 


The” special. ‘correspondent of. the- Arnrita 


Bazar Patrika in -London has sent. the- following 
exclusive’ cable’ to that. paper : 


London, Jax. 25. | 


: A. well: attended Junéligon > of Indians. and “Britishers | 


was held’ this afternoon: under the Chairmanship of 

Mr. Ben Tillett, the Veteran Trade Union leader, at the 

es Union, Club- to observe the Indian “ Independence 
ay. i 

Speeches -supporting thë Indian National Congress 

to fight for complete’ independence. and establishing an 

independent democracy in India was made by Viscount 


` Churchill, the. Earl ‘of Kinnoull, I ane Reginald Bridgeman, . 


Mr. P. B.-Seal and Dr. C. B 

. - My. Ernest Thurtle sent a méssage conveying his 
-. good wishes to the Indian people in their struggle against 
British Imperialism. 

Sa “Mr. ne suggested that the following resolution 
-bë 


sent. ‘Pandit J awaharlal which was _ passed 
e 
. “We Indians and. British comrades in London, 


. ‘assembled ` to observe the Indian National Independence 
Day, identify ourselves with’ the Congress programme 
- and assure you of our whole-hearted sympathy and solid 
support in the struggle for an Indian independent 
democracy.” *— (Copyright). f 


- Reuter’s, telegram runs as follows : 
London, Jan. 26. 
` Half a dozen British Trade- Union labour leaders 
attended. the luncheon.. of the Indian’ Political Group’ io 


‘celebrate the Indian “Independence Day” at the National. 


Trade Union Club, London. . 

- Mr. Ben Tillett presiding said that they wanted to 
see in India one democracy. 

Mr. M.-Sen said’ “we are determined to throw off 
the chains binding us. ` We refuse to live as slaves in. our 
own country.” 

Viscount Churchill declared that they ‘wanted, to ‘sve 
a free and happy India. 

-The Earl of Kinnoull also spoke —Reuter. 


The. Banning of the Independence Pledge 


: The original independence pledge. Had. been 
allowed to be.published and read all these 
-years—and even. when civil disobedience had 
not been revoked by Congress. That shows that 
in’ the opinion- of, the Government ‘there was 
nothing unlawful or objectionable in it. This 
year the Congress .secretariat- issued it in a 
revised form. Weread it when it was published. 
We. found it to be argumentative. It criticized 
British rule. The criticism to be found there 
‘was’ a thousand times told tale, told by various 
persons and parties in somewhat different 
language, but-the substance was the same. The 
wisdom of Government: in banning. 
‘a document at a time when there is no civil 
disobedience and’ when Congressmen are- con- 
testing. elections in, a parliamentary ‘mood, 
cannot: be: appreciated.~ Every politically-minded 
man, ‘woman and child in India--knows why 
‘independerice is desited.. The mere banning of 
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-eonsidered views in a sober manner. 


such. 
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a declaiation ð or a pledge. cannot extinguish tliè 


desire for freedom. On the contrary the bañ- 
may, fan:the flame.” 


What Civil Liberties Indians Enjoy 


The Servant of fidia is the organ of the. 
Servant, of India Society, founded by Gopal. 
Krishna: Gokhale. It is the leading Liberal- > 
weekly of India and gives expression to well- 
It writes 


with respect to the confiscation. of Mr. Masani’s` 


passport :— 


The confiscation of Mr. M. Re Masaiii’s passport by 
the Government is a typical instance of their suspicious 
attitude. towards political. workers in general. In every 
act of-a political worker -they apparently scent danger.... 

We do not enjoy Mr. Masani’s confidence and have ` 
not the least idea as to his movements in the near future.” 
But if he wants to leave India, we fail to see why the 
Government should at all-stand in his way. Should he 
not be allowed. the liberty: of deciding for himself where 
to stay—whether in India or abroad—and how long? 


Should his intentions not. be presumed to be harmless 


till experience proves them otherwise? To restrict his > 
liberty of movement by an arbitrary: deprivation of his . 
passport is- to redace even such small modicum: of civil 
liberty as is still left to the King’s Indian subjects to 
á nullity. We hope the Government will know better 
than to withhold the passport from Mr. Masani. 


Another instance of the deprivation of civil ; 
liberties is the Bangalore district magistrate’s . 
order forbidding’ Mrs. Kamaladevi’ Chatto- 
padhyaya to address’ any public: meeting. ‘The 
Poona weekly writes: 


‘In the course of an election ptopasändá tour 
Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was due to address a 
public meeting at Bangalore on Saturday last. But the 
District ‘Magistrate issued. an order forbidding her to 
address any public meeting not only in Bangalore itself 
but within a five mile radius thereof for six months . . 

So far as the prohibition goes, it will be univetsally : 
condemned ‘as. being most ill-advised and unjustifiable. 
Mrs. Chaitopadhyaya’s ‘mission to Mysoré was perfectly ` 
constitutional and peaceful and there. was no reason to 
fear that’ her speeches in the State would have resulted 
in any disaster to it. Nothing untoward is known to. 
have happened in any of the: places visited by her before 
reaching Bangalore and need have been anticipated by 
the authorities of tle’ State. The’ District Magistrate 
was, however, apprehensive that her speeches might bring. © 
about hostility between different classes. of people in the 
State. This- opinion must obviously have had for its’. 
basis. ill-informed, prejudiced and one-sided police reports. 
Tt is greatly to he regretted that arbitrary official action 
based on such „unreliable evidence ‘should. have been 
taken in a progressive State like Mysore.” 


The Servant of India next writes a note on 
the work of the om Liberties . Union. It. 
observes: 

- We are glad to find ‘th at _the Civil. Liberties Union 
of Bombay has started’ its work in right earnest.. It has 
just:-brought ‘out. a small. pamphlet in. which ‘is. given a - 
éollection of concrete instances of ill-treatment of political 
prisoners as distinguished ' ‘from detenus in some`:jails 
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in: Bengal. . The information contained in the pamphlet 
ig either first hand or’ supplied to Mr.-S. N. Tagore, who 
was ‘responsible for its colléction, by political prisoners 
who .had personal experience of jail life in Bengal. It 
covers five important Jails and its compilation must have 
caused the compiler no'end of trouble and inconvenience. 
_ He’ has doubtless rendered.a distinct servicé to the cause 
of -civil liberty by the publication of the pamphlet, 


Again: 

The publication is to be welcomed for the’ reason 
that it places before the publie certain facts which its 
author knows to .be true. These facts, even if a fraction 
of them were true, are doubtless very damaging to the 
reputation of the Bengal Government as a civilized and 
justice-loving Government. There are no vague allegations 
in the pamphlet, but it brings to light some instances 
of maltreatment by prison officials in sufficient detail to 
render an inquiry possible, and even to. facilitate it, if 
the Government are so minded. In face of such damaging 
and pointed disclosures the Bengal Government simply 
cannot afford to sit quiet. They must institute indepen- 
dent inquiries into all the incidents. referred to in the 
pamphlet and make the results public. If they choose 
to turn-a blind eye to these revelations, they can do 30 
only at their own risk, leaving the public to draw 
unfavourable inferences from their silence. 


It is to be noted that Mr. Masani, Mrs. 
Chattopadhyaya and Mr. S. N. Tagore. are 
. all socialists. Therefore, even the enemies of 

The Servants .of India, if any, cannot suspect 
it to have written these notes in a partisan 
spirit; for it is not a socialist organ. 


= Women in Legislatures and National 
Politics” f 

l .The Bulletin ‘of the National Council of 
; Women in India writes: 


It has been emphasized during decades of political 
agitation in India that the national political organizations 
of this’ country are out and out champions of fair play 
and. .progressive politics of the most democratic variety. 
It has also been stressed that the rise of the political 
movement in India-has been caused by the urgency of 
- putting every man in his rightful place in the political 

life of the nation. On the eve of the coming elections 
we find, and we notice it with regret, that our national 
organizations, Hindus as well as Moslems, are treading 
the path of “policy” rather than that of fair dealing 
and high democratic principles. Thus among women 
candidates for the Legislature we find women of out- 
standing merit and, with fine records of political and 
‘social service being deprived of the support -of these 
national organizations. Not only that, candidates are 
being put forward to oppose these prominent workers, 
who are comparatively unknown in the political and 
social fields of work. This is a regrettable state of affairs 
and; perhaps foreshadows a political life for India which 
will’ not be entirely free from “policies” of doubtful 
merit and from intrigues, cliques, power-snatching at any 
. cost. and a spirit of undemocratic behaviour with a view 
to create. “leaders” rather than accept those who are 
natural leaders by virtue of ability and service. We 
therefore take this opportunity to warn our sisters against 
these harmful features’ of “ Man’s Politics ” and we hope 


polities, 
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This Speen. annd us. of the utterly 
unjúst treatment of Miss Jyotirmayi Ganguli, 
M.A., a tried and aa Cones worker, by 
Congress. 


Women WV orkers. and. Poidih Colliery 
Disaster 


The same organ`of the National” Geena of 
Women in India writes with reference to the 
Poidih Colliery disaster : 


Sixty-eight women died with athelr . men co-workers 
and this has increased the horror of the incident. It 
is sad enough that men’ have to meet with sudden death 
in the. course of work’ which brings to them only a few 
annas a day. But men are by nature inured to struggle 
and strife and are traditionally and, perhaps, tempara- 
mentally prepared to risk suffering, pain-and even death, 
Women, on the other hand, have their own peculiar 
sorrows and painful duties’ which they can face and 
perform in endless progression without flinching. But 
the thought of women being suddenly blown to bits or 
buried alive, somehow. unsettles the strongest of stoics. 
That in our country women have to risk their lives to 
earn some ridiculous wage, is a shame on our economic 
life: With millions of unemployed and half employed 
men living in a state of semi-starvation, we have to send 
our women out of theit homes to work in dangerous 
occupations! The reason, is that unless they do this, 
they have nothing else to do. Such a state of affairs 
only point out a “fundamental lack of national economic 
organization. Surely, women: can turn out some other 
goods, instead of hauling coal, and- yet survive as useful 
members of society. The idea that sending women out 
of the coal mines is a` good solution of the problem is 
all wrong. Conditions must be created in which -it will 
not be necessary for women to take up underground 
work. -I£ this cannot be done, the offer of “Safe” 
starvation as a substitute for a dangerous living is an 
eye-wash and not true economic reform. It is necessary 
that mining should be made safer for all and unnecessary 
for women. May we expect a move in this direction? 


Congress, and Working the “ Reforms” 


Whilst the Liberal Federation is for work- 
ing the “reforms ” for whatever advantage they 
can extract from it, the Congress is all for a 
policy of wrecking the constitution. Dissident 
Jawaharlal Nehru knows, however, as he has 
said i in his Faizpur presidential address, that 


“The constitution- cannot be wrecked. by- action 
inside the legislatures only: For that, mass action out- 
side is necessary, and that is why we must always 
remember that the essence--of our freedom ‘struggle lies 
in mass. organization and mass action. 

“Whether we are in 4 majority or in a minority [in 
the legislatures], the real thing will always be the 
organized mass backing behind us. A majority without 
that backing can do little in the legislatures, even’ a 
militant minority with conscious and organized mass 
support can make the functioning of -the ae very 
difficult.” 


Not only can the constitution not be 
wrecked by action inside the legislatures, 
Congress activities inside the legislatures can- 








“We must extract the best out of a bad constitution.” i 
~Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, President of the Western 
India Liberal Federiion, ; 


—From Hindustan. Times. 


not be entirely mere attempts to wreck it if 
Congress members are to try to redeem the 
pledges given in the Congress election manifesto: 
Hence both Congressmen and Liberals may have 
to act in the same way. This has been pointed 
out in our- Note on the Congress’ Election 
Manifesto in our last ` September number, 
page 353, where. we said : 


Congress activity in the Legislatures will not, as it 
cannot, be confined to mere opposition and resistance and 
prevention of the further curtailment of the civic and 
other rights of the people. As Congress wants to tackle 
the ‘problems of poverty, unemployment and indebtedness, 
it will have to go in for constructive work, too, in the 
Legislatures, so far as may be practicable. 

The Congress manifesto holds out some hope to 
ndustrial workers. - The improvement of their condition 
vould: require -constructive legislation in many directions. 

“he improvement. of the condition of the peasantry also 
vould require legislation relating to land tenure, land 
evenue’ and the, like. . The. giving of protection to“ large 
ndustries with due regard for the producers of raw 
naterials would also necessitate some legislation. The 
emoval. of sex, disabilities cannot be effected, at least in 
ome. directions, without legislation. 

If members of the -legislatures belonging tọ the 
Jongress party were to bring in Bills for the purposes 
ndicated above, that would be working the Act and a 
sind of co-operation. When we say “this we do not 
uggest tnat Congressmen should not work the Act and 
o-operate in this way. Our object is only to point out 
hat the fulfilment of the ‘promises implied -in the 
nanifesto would’ require some constructive work to be 
lone in the legislatures—mere opposition and a negative 
ort of work will not do. s 


"urrent Politics 


- There- is ia- lesson ‘in To in “the flight 
»f those immense flocks of birds which traverse t 
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`> the’skies. with changes of season 
: in. different parts of- the «globe. . 
: These are great communities 
. which ‘have their’ problems of 
~ existence and sharply contrasted 
-* choice between life and death, 
‘peace. and. strife, danger “and 
> security, starvation and plenty, . 
‘health and - disease, from- the 
endless variety - that Nature 
provides in her storehouse of - 
good and evil: - The great flocks 
move along, apparently in an 
-aimless- way; but close observa- 
tion enables one to discover that 
there is purpose,- method. and 
organization in their movement: 
‘The’ birds have their leaders, 
who -by unerring instinct or, 
perhaps, intelligent planning, 
take the flocks along paths that 
are least dangerous, easy to 
negotiate and abound in suitable 
halting grounds. Faulty leadership would no 
doubt land these bird communities in endless 
trouble and suffering or perhaps exterminate 
them. -Bút these great -pathfinders are leaders 
by right of wisdom and ability and they seldom 
fail their followers as guides or in making quick : 
decisions, strategic moves, and. foraging for food. 
In human communities the duties of leader-- 
. ship, of course, no longer: generally . “include 
actual pathfinding in unknown territories. But 
the problems of existence are daily becoming 
more. and more acute. Problems of . defence, 
problems of health, of education, employment, 
housing, production, ‘transport, conservation 
and utilization of resources, internal peace and’ 
security, justice, rights and obligations, exchange 
and finance, moral and mental progress; are 
ever present riddles—only to. mention--a -few 
of man’s everyday problems. The duties of 
human leaders are, therefore, more onerous 
than those shouldered by the vanguards -of bird 
society. .In the humans, mere natural ‘ability 


. does not usually suffice to make a sound leader.. 


Prolonged training and culture. alone would lend 
that. tone to man’s natural talents ‘which would 
serve-to guide a. human community along the 
complex - paths of. modern. existence. _ - 

But the methods adopted. by men to select 


‘their leaders are often faulty. In some com- 


munities idealistic fads have attained the force 
of fanaticism and a false sense of human values 
overrides facts and common sense. In such 
communities the most prominent exponents of . 


the ` tanliehed fads. are. bang looked igen as. 
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leaders. They are naturally leading these com- 

. munities deeper into some morbid “ism” or 
other. 

In other communities, a way of thinking 

somewhat atavistic is glorifying what may be 

called the strong man cult.. Mere strength to 


do anything is hardly to be admired. It is only: 


_ when strength expresses the ability to do good 


anid assure permanent progress that one may’ 


safely applaud it. Strength in a leader’ must 
be backed by a great moral purpose and the 
- knowledge and ability to achieve it; or it would, 
sooner -or later, drag everybody down into end- 
less misery. 

In yet other communities leaders are chosen 
by the multitude. As in a market the most 
advertised goods may surpass all others in sales, 


at least for some time, so in democratic com- 


munities, the most advertised men. come to ‘be 
recognised as leaders. 
popular shop can foist on-the buyers the worst 
of commodities, at least for some time, so in a 
democracy the mest popular viewpoint can often 
enable a-worthless pretender to come to the 


forefront as the false symbo! of.a truly great. 


ideal. 


In the choice of leaders men should first. 


-of all decide about their destination. Having 
done so they should judge each prospective 
leader in the light of ability and honesty of 
purpose alone: ability to guide men to that 
destination; Incapable leaders tutn a Cause 
into a Creed. A Cause suggests an ultimately 
realisable effect. A Creed only produces im- 
mobile devotees who do nothing but chant their 


catch phrasés without any reference to a purpose 


or any intention to achieve it. 
A. ©. 


Renooal of Bengal’ s Historical Records 
to Delhi- o 
- Sir Jadunath Sarkar, whose right to speak 


on a subject bearing on historical research need 
not be dwelt upon, has written the following 


letter to The Statesman, which has published 


lt: 

Sir Máy T, a8 the last remaining foundation member 
(1919) of the Government of India’s Historical Record 
Commission, crave a little space for explaining the effect 
of the proposed removal of the East India Company’s 


old historical records from Calcutta to Delhi? The other. 
‘two original Presidencies, Madras: and Bonibay, have their’ 


Proceeding-books in which have heen copied every letter 
sent out by. them to the Goyernment-of India (ever 5 since 
the creation: of the post of Governor-General in. 1773) 
and received’ from the same Central authority, besides 
many relevant. letters from and to the sister Presidencies. 
All such documents. concerning the old Bengal Presidency 
from its creation down to 1856, when Bengal was removed 


As in a market the most 


” historical materials. ` 
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from. the direct rule of the Governor-General and. placed 
under a ruler of its own with his separate Record Ofice— 
or, in other words, every record relating to -the history 
of Bengal for its first and most interesting century,—can 
be found preserved only in. the Proceeding-books of the 
old Council of Fort William and are therefore claimed 
by the Government of India (now removed to Delhi) as 
its own property. 

If the proposed’ removal of these old historical papers 
is effected, then Bengal, the earliest nursery of the British 
land empire in India. and the feeder of the expansion 
of that empire with men and money, will remain the only 
Presidency that does not possess any original historical 
materials about its coniribution to that expansion. Have 
the sons of Bengal shown such incapacity or lethargy in 
historical studies as to deserve to = thus penalized ? 

Tt is admitted that the old E; I. Co.’s records are no 
longer “live issues” for the modern British administrator ; 
their interest is purely historical. I suggest that the 
Political and Secret Proceedings of the Council of Fort 
William down to 1818 (which include everything concern- 
ing Bengal), and also the old Military Department papers 
for that. period, be left in Calcutta. No other province 
can legitimately object to it, because Bombay and Madras 
posséss their own records in full œb initio, and the other 
Provinces camé into being only after the Marquis of 
HaStings’s re-shaping of the map of India, or later. (Even 
the old N.-W. P. was actually organized long after 1804). 

If the Government of India is determined, on grounds 
of economy, to withdraw every assistant and duftary of 
its Records Department from Bengal, then the Proceedings 
volumes down to 1818 may be left at the discarded ‘capital 
in the charge and care of the Bengal Government, and 
the Bengal public will-see to it that ‘the extension of. the 
Bengal Government Record Office that will follow in 
consequence is sanctioned by its legislature. In the rare 
event of the Céntral Government requiri:g any of these 
old volumes for reference, ‘they- can be easily borrowed 
from the Bengal Record Office, and the proposed wrong 
to Bengal avoided. 

Yours, etc., 
JADUNATH SARKAR, 
' Hony. M. R. A. S. and Corresponding Member, Royal 
Historiċal Society. 
Calcutta, Jan. 24. : 


Nothing need be added to Sir Jadunathb’s 
letter to show how unjust it would be. to remove 
the East India Company’s old historical records 
from Caleutta to Delhi. Bengal and Calcutta 
would not complain of this injustice if it could 
be shown that the records in question would ‘be 
utilized to a greater extent and to better- purpose 
elsewhere. than. in Bengal and Calcutta, waiving 
the right which they have’ to these "valuable 
‘But it has: not beer 
shown that they would. be better used elsé 
where. 
< His, the duty of he: Government of Benga 
to see to it. that these records are not remover 
from Calcutta: The Caleutta: University, th: 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bangiy: 
Sahitya Parishad and other bodies: and institu 
tions which have anything ‘to: do with historica 
research, cought to move in the matter. ` Th 
‘press’ of Bengal-should ‘also take it up. 





British and Russian Treatment of 

Turbulent Border Tribes 

Ina letter to the Manchester Guardian 
Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford University 
has expressed the opinion that Russia’s method 
stablishing peace, prosperity and mutual 
y among previously turbulent tribes on her 
asus border is superior to the British 
od of dealing with similar tribes on the 
North-West Frontier of India by means of 
punitive expeditions.” 

The Soviet method is to wean such folk 
their ancestral habits to civilized ways of 
g by developing the natural resources of 
country, building schools and establishing 
ve health services. The professor writes 
further that public care for women and children 
would be more sensible and profitable in the 
‘run and more creditable to the Govern- 
that uses it than “the British method of 
‘upon terrorism.” He holds that the 
methed carries a lesson for the British 
yovernment. There is the underlying assump- 
ion that the Soviet Government and the British 
Government have the same object in view. 
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Complete List of State Prisoners 

Giving reply to a question of Pandit 
Habh Pant in the Assembly on the 
ary, the Home Member gave a list of 
; against whom orders of deportation 
under section 3 of Act TIT of 1864 were 
in force. The list includes : 

Messrs. Natvarlal Tapishanker Pandit (Chote Udopur), 








milal Mansukhlal (Limbdi), 
bhai Govindhbai Desai (Jetpur), 
andji Chaturbhuj (Wadhwan), 
al Mazsukhlal (Limbdi), 
shand Kasturchand (Wadhwan), 
: amashanker Jagannath Pandit (Baroda), 
| irchand Bhikhabhai (Vanod), 
Chhaganlal Nathabhai Joshi (Baroda), 

Gouramma, wife of Venkatamaya (Mysore), 
yayanrao Sanjivarao (Mysore), 
Venkatapathaiya (Mysore), 

mbar Vishwanath Bhimaji (Aundh), 
an Vithal Salgaonkar (Savantvadi), 
hatsang Gumansang (Rajpipla), and 
lpatram Dahyabhai Desai (Sachin). 
‘he following is the complete reply to Mr. 
endra Nath Chattopadhyaya’s question 
lated the 11th February, 1936, regarding the 
umber of State prisoners detained since 1905, 
province by province together with the period 
tention : ; 


d The Hon'ble Sir Henry Craik: I lay on the table 

















































a statement containing such information as i 
on the matter. wee ze : 
Statement showing number -of persons dealt wi 
State prisoners since 1905 and period of detention. 
(1) Released. ee 
Year, Province concerned, Number detained, Ap 
mate duration of detention :—- : 
1907 Punjab—2 (6 months). 
1908 Madras—1 (34 years). 
Bengal—9 (14 months). : : 
Madras—7 (6 months). os 
Madras—4 (4 months in 3 cases and 3-year 
in one case). i 
Bombay—7 (10 years in two cases and. 24-1 
3 years in 5 cases). ees 
Madras—4 (12 years to 5 years). 
Bengal—10 (6 months to 44 years). 
Bengal—63 (3} months to 44 years). 
Punjab—3 (6 months to 2 years). 
Bengal—47 (6 months to 4 years). gi 
Ajmer-Merwara—2 (2 years and 2} years). 
Bengal—18 (6} months to 23 years}. 
Bengal—8 (44 months to 1 year). 
Central Previnces—2 (7 months). 
N.-W. F. P.—12 (5 months). ta See 
N-W. F. P—2 (1 year and 10° months io 
2 years). ganas 
Bengal—17 (14 years to 4} years). : 
Punjab—1 {10 months). 
N-W. F. P—Il (9 months). 
Bengal—32 (2 months to 44 years). 
N.-W. F. P—1 (84 months). 
Bengal—1 (1 month). 
Punjab—1 {1} years). 
Punjab—2 (1 year and 2} months). 
Punjab—3 {3 years to 34 years). 
Bengal—1 (1 year and 10 months). 
Punjab—2 {3} months and 3 years): 
N-W. F. P—4 (24 years). Ae 
Bengal—4 {1 year to 4 years). : 
Bombay—2 (4 months and 23 years). 
Punjab—1 (10 months). 
Delhi—2 (14 and 2} years). : 
Punjab—1 (1 year). ge 
In addition, approximately 245 Moplah 
were detained as State prisoners between 
1922-24 in connection with disturbance 
Malabar involving forcible conversions. The 
persons were all released gradually between 
1924-31. They were detained for overt unk 
ful acts. : 
(2) Under detention at present : 
Year, Province concerned, Number 
mate duration of detention :— oe 
1931 Bengal—1l (23rd to 25th November, 1931 
Punjab—2 (10th February and 2ist May, 1931). 
Bengal—5 (ist & 2nd January, 1932). : 
Delhi—1 (26th April, 1932). - 
Punjab—2 (4th April and 2:d October, 1933). 
Burma—l (30th April, 1933). : 
Delhi—1 (3th August, 1933). 
Madras—1 (10th September, 1934). 
Punjab—1 (18th July, 1934). 
Punjab—1 (14th December, 1935). 
Ajmer-Merwara—1 (23rd September, 
Punjab—1 (17th March, 1936). 
Bengal—1 (8th April, 1936). 


The above figures exclude political refuge 
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and ex-Ruling Chiefs detained as State prison- 

ers for reasons other than those connected with 
the maintenance of law and order in British 
India. 

Tt is to be noted that all these State 
prisoners, except perhaps the Moplahs, have 
never been brought to open trial in connection 
with their alleged offences. 

Bengal has been the heaviest sufferer. Are 
Bengalis the most turbulent people in India? 
Or are they the most—? What? 


The First Village Congress 

The vast majority of the people of India 
live in villages. We are a preponderantly rural 
population, It is the villages which produce 
food and feed the towns. From that point of 
view the urban areas are so many parasitic 









‘interest, if their inhabitants live to some high 


purpose, then alone can the nation live. and 
grow from strength to strength. ae 

The idea of holding a Congress session in 
a village, conceived by Gandhiji, was commend- 
able from all points of view. The power of 
organization, capacity for tireless work and 
devotion and sacrifice of Maharashtra combined 
to make the idea a concrete reality at Faizpur. 
It was a new experiment, and naturally there. 
were some defects in the arrangements, as there 
were even when previously Congress sessions had 
been held in cities and towns. But taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, including 
the unprecedentedly large crowds which flocked 
to the place, the first village session of the 
Congress was a remarkable success. 

The conveyance, a rath drawn by oxen, 





Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President-elect, driving in a cart drawn by six pairs of oxen 


growths. Our. civilization, too, is more rural 
than urban, Therefore, if our villages continue 
to be neglected, as they have been for decades 
past, that would mean death to the nation. 
Our social activities and our politics, too, 
must take root in our villages as well as in 
our towns. If villagers are roused from their 
apathy, if the villages are made centres of living 


which carried the president Pandit Jawaharla 
Nehru from the railway station to Tilaknagar 
the improvised Congress town, was wholly ii 
keeping with the idea of a village session. 


Dr. Bipinbihari- Sen 
The province of Bengal, particulari 
the district and. town of Mymensingh, cha 





lost a most. influential and selfless worker and 
leader’ by the death of Dr. Bipinbihari Sen. 
He was the most prominent leader of all 
national movements in his district and worked 
unceasingly for their success with great 
devotion. He was influential and popular with 
‘people of all classes, creeds and castes, from 
the poorest to the most wealthy. As dictator 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
he suffered imprisonment in 1932. 








Dr. Bipinbihari Sen 





-He was one of the foremost medical men 
1 the province and had an extensive practice. 
ven the poorest section of the community 
wuld count upon and actually received his help 
; all times in the form of free advice, medicine 
ad diet. He was a member of the Bengal 
ouncil vof Medical Registration for three 
iecessive terms, having been elected by medical 
‘aduates practising outside Calcutta. 

He was a municipal commissioner of p 
lymensingh for about 30 years and elected 
airman of its municipality for three terms. 
e rendered invaluable service to the town in 
iese capacities in diverse ways, doing good to 
1 clässes irrespective of creed or caste. During 
ie recent small-pox epidemic in the town he 
erted himself vigorously in spite of protracted 
-health and visited the affected areas every 
iy, to the incalculable benefit of the sufferers. 
_ His beneficent activities as a healer con- 


























tinued almost to the last minutes at ] 
Only a few minutes before his death, h 
engaged in giving medical advice to some 4 
persons standing by his bedside. ee 
He was inspired to and sustained in’ 
manifold strenuous activities by his living fa 
in God. He was a member and secreta 
the local Brahmo Samaj. He drew fis. las 
breath listening to one of his favourite hyn 
and lisping with his hands folded in prayer th 
sacred syllable “ Om.” : 
The vast concourse of people who followe 
his body to the cremation ground, the sponta 
ous closing of lecal shops, business Ño 
educational institutions and cinemas, and 
immensely large condolence meeting testified 
his popularity. Meetings for a similar purpos 
a been held in Caleutta and other. town 
also. 


Acharya P. C. Ray on Famine 
in Bengal 


Acharya Sir Praphulla Chandra Ra 
issued a remarkable statement, with a- map, 0! 
last year’s famine in Bengal, which has not ye 
completely disappeared. He begins by. statin 


There was widespread famine in Bengal, It affect- 
ed, according to Government report, 11 districts in: Pre 
dency and Burdwan Bivisions and the population: in. 
grip amounted to thirty lakhs, correct official: figure be 
30.81.951. The total population of these eleyen distr 
is 175,58,684 and therefore pepulation affected by- fami 
comes to 17.5 per cent of the total population: of ihe tw 


divisions. 

Murshidabad, Birbhum, Bankura, ~ Hooghly and 
Burdwan were severely affected. In the latter, districts 
the drought came in the wake of a terrible flood. The 
Government of Bengal had to move in. the- matte 
famine, or scarcity according. to Government: euphemisi 
Mr. O. M. Martin was appointed Additional. Commissione 
for relief operations. We do not at all envy his. positi 
He was called upon to make bricks without ‘s 


Having been for years and still being at 
the head of a big and active relief organization, 


he knows his subject thoroughly well. He 
proceeds: 
The word “Famine” is anathema to our rulers. 


Ge may call it by some E name, calf it “scarcity” 
“acute distress” due to failure of crop or bad harvest. 
But “Famine “ there cannot be. 
Rudyard Kipling, the Poet of Imperialism, has it:— 


“ Take up the White Man’s Burden 
Fill full the mouth of Famine 
And bid the sickness cease; 

Take up the White Man’s Burden 
No tawdry rule of kings.” 


But famine, epidemics and pestilence have become 
permanent factors in our land these days and there ‘s 
an inborn and instinetive inclination to make light of 
acute distress by the authorities when the question o 
relief is concerned. 













a strous fal 

é seen for a long time. 
“passing: ‘through. a ‘slow process 

arvation could better be imagined than 

; factual death were also reported in 

different affected areas: 

-that Government gave was neither 

systematic; andthe method of distribu- 

often yery peraneroiy. 












The work dine i non- n-official ae 
zations and individuals is also briefly 
eseribed. = — 

he compares the measures taken in similar 














I “contrast: y witk me state of affairs in u the 
es taken in: England and America for the relief 
tress may be cited. Thus a recent calamity in 
he United States was announced by Reuter in the 
ollowing terms 
: There are a few signs of abatement of the heat 
“ewave inthe United States. The death roll has 
-reached the grim- total of 421. The Government 
-are faced with a colossal relief task. It is estimated 
“that -over 20. million. dollars are required to meet 
he food ‘requirements in North and South Dakota 
d- parts-of Nebraska alone, while 95,000 families 
Kansas, will need assistance before the end of 
_wimer (Reuter; New. York, July 11, 1936). 
The outstanding feature being that immediately after 
evastation what may be called “the first aid” was 
whilst in England the doles to the unemployed 
ve become a prominent feature in the budget. 


e then turns his attention to Britain. 


re of relief as stated above, pecuniary 

to the mnemployed in Britain may be 
ared.: We got the following statement from an 
ell. informed writer = > 


--<* There are two millions of unemployed in 
C England, and of them perhaps a million can never 
“hope to gèt jobs again; but not only is the thought 
>of revolution. an absurdity, but a good portion of 
se the unemployed: vote for Conservative instead of 
> Labour. One reason“ is: the fear of the middle 
classes that: Labour. is: not “experienced ” enough 
“to form a- successful Government. Another is- the 
„Social insurance : aa paternalistic legislation of 
thè- country. buys off unrest | 

























King Edward himself sis s 
of the employed some ti 
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“seene ‘of acute di 





f week to support the un 
















passed it is r ae patter 
can save the people from utter ruin. 

is saved the State is benefited. Bi 
y people got was. utterly inadequate 
mensuraie with the requirements’ of the situation, Cr 
of distress filled the air. Wail was rai from _ the 
remotest corner of villages in different. di 

thropic and humanitarian organizatio l 
scene and carried 's succour “as best ast hey could 























































state of a in our oni W 
countries which are free, where the go 





exists for the people, not. the people or My, 
government, — 


The point is that in free countries where the pen 
as t 


are really the masters. and. the Ministers, 
etymological meaning goes, are. the -sery 
help is rendered simultaneously with th ni 
of distress. But here in India the people exist 
rulers. Thus the members -of the Executive Co 
also the Ministers take good care that their Re. 64,000 
year and the huge cost of migration to the: hills. ‘ar 
secured at the expense of tne miseries of the people, ] 
should also be remembered that this highly paid ‘sta 
are immune from the salary cuts; though the miserabl 
grants to the schools have to submit to a cut of 10 r 
cent. 

The fact is that the top-heavy administration swallow 
up the major part of the revenues. Thus in Beng: 
while the total revenue. amounts to~about 36 crores, 
Imperial Government alienates -more than ` two-third| 
leaving barely one-third for. the province}. in other wor 
Costet Income tax ie i 

1 the 
















of * a and order” ceting 
high salaries of the high oficials. ver 
the people’s needs, 

{f we advert for a ‘moment to the axation syste 
in this country, we find: that the Imperi 
comes first, then the Provincial Governm 
-the local. self-government bodies: 


‘The philanthropic man of science tid 


aoe the whole peasantry are over head and eè 
h A e failure of cr 


t and asr 
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unless the existing- order- of things is changed and -the 
people are given facilities to stand on their legs. - 


Claims of British Shipping Rebutted 

A powerful rejoinder to the claim of the 
British shipping interests that trade negotiations 
between India and Japan should be used not 
for the benefit of Indian shipping but for the 
benefit of Empire’ shipping, which virtually 
meant British shipping, was made by Mr. 
Gordhandas Morarji, the incoming Vice-presi- 
dent of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, at -the 
annual general meeting of the Chamber held 
recently. 

Mr. Morarji, making a survey of the trans- 
port and industrial problems with particular 
reference to Indian shipping, said : 


“Indian shipping has no. position whatsoever in the 
overseas trade of India and while the Government of 
India ‘in spite of their repeated assurances have not 
taken a single step to assist Indian shipping securing 
entrance in the overseas trade of this country, it is 
amazing that British shipowners like Lord Essendon and 
Mr. Shaw should demand that the trade negotiations 
between India and Japan should be used not for the 
benefit of Indian shipping but Empire shipping which 
really means British shipping in this case. The necessity 
for utilising the bargaining and purchasing power of a 
nation for strengthening its shipping industry, not only 
as a matter of profit to individuals but as a source of 
economic strength, for a nation, is more and more 
recognized in important maritime countries. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that the bargaining power of Indian 
shipping should not be used for strengthening the hold 
of British shipping over India at the cost of its economic 
land shipping interests.” 


After pointing out how British shipowners 
often denied space for cargo to Indian shippers, 
ow their anti-Indian policy sacrificed India’s 
yarn trade with China to suit their own selfish 
nterests and how the P. & O. Company, largely 
atronized by the people and the Government 
Í India, have systematically refused to employ 
single cadet of the training ship “ Dufferin ” 
s an officer on their steamers, Mr. Morarji 
eseribed the rate-cutting and other methods of 
unfair competition of the British Companies in 
‘ndian waters. He observed that all important 
naritime countries of the world had recognized 
hat the coastal traffic of a country belonged to 
ts nationals by right, and concluded : 


“Mr. Shaw will have to realise what India needs 
md what India demands both as a matter of right and 
or the development of her national interests is the direc- 
ion that- the ownership, management and control of its 
hipping shall be in the hands of its own nationals— 
hether it is in the coastal trade or in the Overseas 
rade of India—and you will all agree with me that it 
s the duty ‘of the Government of India not to yield to 
he interested cry of the British ship-owners that Empire 
hipping is in danger and’ not to take any steps which 
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may retard directly or indirectly the development of 
national shipping actually owned, controlled and’ managed 
in the eer a phrase of Mr. ~Shaw ‘by the native- 
born Indian.’ 

` The commie: of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber also have protested against Mr. Shaw’s 
proposal that “the Government of India should 
be pressed in its negotiations with Japan to 
use its bargaining power to the full in support 
of Empire shipping,” which practically means . 
British shipping, not Indian shipping. 


Ph. D. for a Thesis in Bengali 


The Ph.D. degree has been conferred by 
the Calcutta University on Prof. Biman-bihari 
Majumdar of B. N. College, Patna, for a thesis, 
written by him in the Bengali language, which 
embodies a historical and critical survey of 
the materials for a biography of the Vaishnava 
prophet Sri Chaitanya to be- foiimd in works 
written before 1757 A.D. in Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya and Hindi. The thesis is a 
bulky volume of 900 pages. This is the first 
time that any scholar has received a doctorate 
for a thesis in Bengali. 


Oxford Shakespeare Prize Won by an Indian 


For the first time in the history of the award, an‘ 
Indian student has won the Charles Oldham Scholarship 
here. 

He is Mr. G. J. Padmanadh of St. Catherine’s Society, 
Oxford, who received the Scholarship for 1936. 

The Scholarship, which is by open competition, is 
awarded each year for the study of some aspect of 
Shakespeare. In 1936 the subject was a special study of 
the Sonnets. —Reuter. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Award in eae. 
Mill Dispute 


As arbitrator Mahatma Gandhi has given 
his award in the Ahmedabad dispute between 
mill-owners and labour. He has recommended 
that no cut in wages of labour should be made 
till the mills have ceased to make any profit 


and are obliged to fall back upon their capital 


and till the workers have reached a level of 
renumeration adequate for maintenance. It is 
an eminently equitable principle that Gandhiji 
has laid down. It is to be hoped that both the 
parties—particularly the capitalists, will accept 
his recommendation. The capitalists sometimes 
make huge profits, which they do not share- 
with the workers. And the workers generally 
live from hand to mouth at the best and are 
half-starved at.the worst. On the other hand, 
the capitalists live luxuriously. So there is no 
case for- reducing wages when profits go down to 
some -exterit. i 
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Congress Victories in Elections 


We wrote in our last December number : 


“On the whole we should be glad if the Congress 
were able to capture the majority of the seats in the 
provincial- legislatures, and, in due course, in the central 
or federal legislature also. Congress members are likely 
to fight for India’s freedom more strenuously and 
courageously and in a more organized manner than the 
followers of any other party or parties. And it is freedom 
_ —political and economic—which matters more than any- 
thing else.” P. 705. 


It gives us much pleasure to see the 
Congress candidates winning most seats in all 
provinces where the elections have been already 
held and the results announced. It is hoped 
in the remaining areas also the results will be 
similar. 

We wish to repeat, what we said in the 
December number, that we do not think every 
Congress candidate is preferable to every non- 
Congress candidate. 


Discipline and Justice 
It has been reported that at Conner, 
on the 24th January last, 


Addressing a huge meeting held at the parade 
grounds, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru trenchantly criticized 
the growing spirit of indiscipline in Congress ranks and 
expressed his determination to root it out at all costs, 
irrespective of personalities. Even if Mr. Gandhi was in- 
subordinate to the Congress dictates, said Pandit Nehru, 
action would be taken against him as well. All Congress- 
men should abide by the decision of the governing body 
of the Congress, however unpleasant and difficult it was 
to follow in individual capacity. The weakness of the 
Congress heretofore, Pandit Nehru remarked, was that no 
action was taken for instibordination to Congres mandates 
or for indiscipline. 

Mr. Gandhi has declared that he is not a 
Congressman—not even a 4-anna Congress- 
member, as he put it. Hence, Mr. Nehru’s 
minatory words do not affect him in any way. 
The mention of his name only serves to give 
a heroic cast to them. But if ex-officio member- 
ship of the Congress be inescapable by past 
presidents of that body, the words may furnish 
occasion for a characteristic smile in the 
wizened face of the Mahatma. Though it may 
seem an incongruous freak of fancy to connect 
the name of the de facto dictator of that body 
with insubordination to it, we do not say that 
it is impossible for him to disobey the Congress. 
For the man who dared to be ‘civilly’ dis- 
obedient to the mighty British Empire may not 
be afraid of starting a similar movement against 
its would-be rival, if necessary. 

If ex-officio membership of the Congress be 
inescapable by past presidents of the Congress, 
such membership is also their inalienable right. 
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We say this not.merely in order to lay down 
an abstract proposition. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is an ex-officio member of the Congress 
because he had been its president more than 
once. Now, he has actually done that for doing 
which some other members of Congress have 
been deprived of their membership—he has 
supported the claims of at least one candidate 
not nominated by a provincial Congress Com- 
mittee against those of a rival candidate chosen 
by that Committee. As Mr. Nehru would punish 
even an insubordinate Gandhiji, he might not 
hesitate to punish an insubordinate Malaviyaji. 
Hence arises the question whether an ex-officio 
member of the Congress can be deprived of his 
membership. 

And there is, of course, a previous question 
—whether an ordinary member can be deprived 
of his membership for going against a decision 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board or of a 
provincial Congress Committee with regard te 
nomination of candidates for election to legis- 
lative bodies. Can this be done according to 
any article of the Congress constitution? If 
so, we should like to know that article. And 
are these decisions mandates? ` i 

Discipline is a good thing. But it is good 
both for individual Congress members as well 
as for Congress Committees. If Congress Com- 
mittees have been guilty in connection with th 
selection of candidates for election—we know 
of at least one such instance, should . no 
disciplinary action be taken against the offend 
ing party or parties? Discipline should b 
based on justice. It is absurd to take dis 
ciplinary action against persons who have bee) 
sinned against. 

The ‘insubordination’ which Mr. Nehr 
spoke of is not confined to any particula 
province. ‘Disciplinary action’ .appears t 
have been taken in most provinces. What i 
the cause of this epidemic of ‘ insubordination’ 
Are the ‘rebels’ to blame? Are they alone t 
blame ? Or are the Congress Committees als 
to blame ? 


Indian Sculpture 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, whom we congratulat 
on his elevation to the office of Director-Generd 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, gave 
very informative broadcast talk on India 
sculpture on the 28rd January, beginning wit 
the earliest example discovered at Mohenjodat 
and Harappa, about “which he said : 

Of all the fine arts, sculpture is one in which tH 


degradation and decadence of modern Indian Art is mo 
apparent in contrast with the heights attained in t 
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early ‘history of this country. The beginnings _of this 
art are to be traced to the ancient Indian civilization 
exemplified in the cities of Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
in the Indus Valley. The lime-stone statuette of a 
bearded nobleman from Mohenjodaro is at present the 
earliest example of Indian sculpture, and as a portrait 
statue it must be considered as fairly advanced in 
technique. Other examples include a fine torso from 
Harappa in which a surprising amount of modelling skill. 
and anatomical observation is manifest. This early 
advance of art on Indian soil does not however seem to 
have been followed up, and it is after a gap of over 
two thousand years that we again meet the products of 
the master artists of the third century before Christ under 
the imperial patronage of the Mauryas. 


We may here incidentally: express a hope 
that Mr. Dikshit will do his best to promote 
the training of students in archeology, both in 
British India and the Indian States. Those 
Indian States which: have enlightened rulers and 
prime ministers may do much in this direction. 


Diploma Course in Journalism 
Lucknow, Jan. 6. 


The Executive Council of the Lucknow University 
has decided to prepare a detailed scheme for a diploma 
course in journalism at the University and has constituted 
a committee for the purpose. The preliminary memo- 
candum already prepared on the subject by Mr. B. Singh 


Paul will soon be examined by the committee before its- 


submission ‘to the local Government.—A. P, I. 


At least all -the older Universities should 
have courses in journalism. f 


Educational Conference at Gwalior 


Professor Diwan Chand Sharma, who 
attended the All-India Educational Conference 
at Gwalior during Christmas, has made the 
following statement to the press on the 
sonference ; š 

The 12th session of the All-India Educational Con- 
erence held at Gwalior during the Xmas week was a 
Įreat success. It was a most well-attended conference 
o which delegates came from all parts of India including 
he Indian States. 


Regarding the Maharaja of Gwalior and 
is education minister the professor writes : 


His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, who opened 
e exhibition as well as delivered the inaugural address, 
ok a keen interest in the Conference and showed a 
ery clear grasp of the educational problems of the day. 
ao Bahadur Mulye, Education Minister of Gwalior, 
ho was the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
evoted himself heart and soul to the success of the 
onference. $ 

The presidential and other addresses are 
ext referred to. 

The presidential address delivered by Pandit Iqbal 
arain Gurtu struck the right note about educational 
organization. The conference was addressed by many 


her distinguished educationists such as Principal Diwan 
and of Cawnpore, Messrs. Wood and Abbott, the two 
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t 


experts, who have recently come to India, Mr. Menon 
from Cochin and Mr. Ali Akbar from Hyderabad. 


The statement concludes with indications 
of the work done at sectional meetings and the 
open session. 


The sectional meetings on Moral and Religious 
Education, Educational Research and Experiment, Child 
Training, Vocational Education, Primary Education, 
University Education, Education for Health and other 
subjects stimulated much healthy and progressive thinking 
about the several aspects of the educational problem in 
India. At all these meetings well thought-out papers 
were read, which were followed by interesting discussions 
and the formulation of the policy in the shape of resolu- 
tions. The open session of the Conference discussed and 
passed several resolutions calling upon the teachers in 
India to combat illiteracy and giving the lead in the 
matter of reorganisation of education which is occupying 
the attention of educationists all over India. The most 
interesting feature of the open session was the symposium 
on Educational Reorganization in which distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen took part—A. P. L 


The Pardah or Seclusion of Pomen 


The custom of observing purdah or the 
seclusion of women is losing its hold even in 
provinces and among communities hitherto 
purdah-ridden. An example of this process has 
been reported in the press from Karachi. 


Karacı, Jan. 7. 


The nikah ceremony was performed today of 
Miss Shirin Tyabali Mandviwalla, daughter of a magnate 
of Karachi and Mr. Fakruddin Ibrahim Tawavalla of 
Bombay. 

Miss Shirin is a cultured lady possessing reformist 
views on social matters. ` : 

A couple of months ago in the course of an address 
welcoming Lady Graham she declared that Muslim ladies 
should look forward to the day when purdch would be 
discarded and Muslim women would take their proper 
share in the social life of the country. An echo of this 
speech was heard at today’s marriage ceremony when 
local representatives. of Mullaji Saheb, it is understood, 
asked her to retract her declaration in regard to purdah 
as a preliminary to his sanctioning the marriage. 

Just before the time fixed for nikah, however, the 
Borah’ religious head expressed himself agreeable to 
officiate at the marriage without imposing any condition 
provided the invitation to the sixteen reformist members 
of the community, who had been excommunicated, was 
withdrawn. The bride and the opridegroom’s people 
emphatically refused to do so, whereafter the nikah was 
performed by the brother of the bride, Mr. Ghulamali, 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm and rejoicing. 


Bengal Government's Anxiety for 


Welfare of Bengal Youth 


CALCUTTA, Jan. 7. 


The Government of Bengal have appointed a 
committee, consisting of Sir Manmathanath Mukherji 
(Chairman), Justice Ameer Ali, Major-General Lindsay 
and Rev. Milford, to study the problem of welfare of 
youth as an aspect of nation-building (?) and to consider 
by what stages that objective could be reached. 
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It may be recalled that at the conclusion of his 
‘speech at the St. Andrews Day Dinner, the Governor of 
Bengal referred to the importance of the problem and 
announced his intention to set up a small body of men 
to’ study it with this assurance that the Government in 
future would not be unwilling to spend some portion of 
their augmented resources for so worthy a task. 

—United Press. 
. The anxiety of the Bengal Government for 
the welfare of Bengal’s youth will make young 
and old in Bengal anxious. ; 

Will the Bengal Government in future 
“spend some portions of -their. augmented 
resources” for providing escorts and body- 
guards in plain clothes for our young men and 
women for their safety ? Perhaps for a similar 
purpose walled citadels and island harbours 
‘may also be provided for them. 


3 


’ 


Dr. Laubach s Tribute to Santiniketan 


_ Dr. Frank. C. Laubach, Ph.D., secretary 
for the World Literacy Committee, New York 
City, and inventor of Key Method of Education, 
who is at present visiting India to study methods 
of teaching illiterates and to meet educators in 
this field of work, paid a short visit to Santi- 


niketan and met the poet. Interviewed by the. 


‘United Press,’ he said, in part : 


‘To have looked into the wonderful eyes of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and to have heard his ideals of freedom and 
-service from his own lips was to comprehend why he -has 
influenced the whole world. His lovely spirit, soaring 
toward the highest the universe knows, sends an aroma 
over the institution. 

‘But the Institute is at the same time one of the most 
practical I have seen anywhere. Young men are selected 
from the villages with a view to reconstruct their own 
- homes and communities. So their subjects are all 
practical : 

‘Carpentry, Book-binding, Lacquer work, Gardening, 
Weaving, Boy Scouting, Village Civics, Literacy, Literary 
Association and Co-operative Movements. 

` When they get back to their villages they organize a 
committee for the uplift programme, one member for health 
and sanitation, another for arts and crafts, another of 
education, another for agriculture. - 

‘Thus this lovely institution has discovered the secret 
of combining the real and the ideal. It reminds one of 
Plato’s school, more than any modern institution. Mexico 
has a far more practical programme, but does not have a 
great poet at its heart, such as Tagore is and Plato was. 

€ At last I have come across a school which is attempt- 
ing to reveal and to lift every aspect of Indian life from 
labour to art. 

t Tagore has ‘done another service for Bengali which 
needs to be performed for all India. He has gone back 
to the simple rich words of the heart. Few writers in 
India have yet discovered the power which lies hidden in 
the common words of everyday conversation. It is the 
tradition to write in a classical style which only the 
learned can comprehend. Indian writers will not reach 
India, not to mention the whole world, until they learn to 
write plain, simple, direct, strong, and heart-moving, 
Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Urdu and other 
‘languages, oe 
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Indian Science Congress Presidents 
Address on The Indian Village 


The very interesting address which Rao 
Bahadur T. S. Venkataraman, the sugarcane 
expert, delivered last month at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) as president of the Indian Science 
Congress, had for its subject. “The Indian 
Village—its past, present and future.” The 
concluding paragraphs of his address ‘show that 
what he wants done has been the aim of the 
village reconstruction ‘department of Tagore’s 
Visva-bharati for years. . For example, he said : 

For permanent results the urge for rural improvement 
should be implanted |in the village itself. This. could be 
achieved only by improving the chief natural agent in 
such work—viz., the villager—and making it attractive for 
him to live and have his being in the village itself. 
Endeavours that are town-centred and take to the village 
for temporary periods, for lectures, demonstrations or 
shows—however honest or energetic—have an outside 


_flayour to the villager and do not, therefore, get permanent- 


ly assimilated into village life. 

Summing up, he said in conclusion : 

Though there are drawbacks associated with urban 
life the-town has its own good points which need exten- 
sion into the village to keep rural life in tune with 
the changes around us. At the same time, the country 
side has advantages like open spaces and absence ol 
congestion which can never “be reproduced in the town. 

Life activities. that were village-centred in the pas 
are increasingly getting town-cenired to the disadvantag: 
of the former. In the interésts of the country as a whol 
relationship of mutual help néeds to be established betweer 
the two. The. town should extend to the .village it 
greater knowledge, quicker living and the manifold am 
enities of the modern age. Contributions from the country 
side are of equal importance., It alone can produce th 
raw materials of commerce’ and industry and thus hel; 
in the growth of towns and cities. It alone can suppl 
adequate and wholesome food to the millions of our lanc 
whether resident in ,the village or town. Lastly, th 
countryside alone can imbue the urban ‘business 
civilization with the deeper character and larger humanitie 
which are nurtured in the villager through his more dire: 
and constant contact with the great forces of Nature and. c 
life. Our duty then is clear:: namely, to improve the villag: 
the nucleus of our country life, and infect its chief agen 
the villager, with a chosen culture of the virus of moder 
age through education. and -industrialization, 


Calcutta University Unemployment 
Relief Scheme 


The scheme which the Calcutta Universi! 
has formulated in collaboration with industri: 
mercantile and other business organizations f 
dealing with the problem of unemploymer 
will be only a slight palliative, if proper 
worked. Nevertheless: it ought to be tak 
advantage of. For a solution of the unemplo 
ment problem to an appreciable extent we mu 
look to the rousing of a spirit of enterpri 
among our people, to the throwing open of : 


i- 
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existing careers to our youth and to the opening 
up of fresh avenues of employment for them. 
All this can come about in full measure 
only with the attainment of ‘self-rule but may 
be worked for pari passu with the struggle for 
freedom, so far as practicable. - The whole edu- 
cational system should be so reconstructed as 
to give opportunities for turning aside to voca- 
tional ‘training at the primary, secondary, 
collegiate or university. stage, to those who want 
or are. obliged to give up academic education 
for such training. 

There dught to be economic planning and 
organization on a national scale instead of mere 
tinkering with middle-class employment. Self- 
ox can make that possible. 


Pandit Taikaa Nehrw s Election Tours 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been display- 
ing wonderful and unsurpassed energy and en- 
‘durance in his election tours in different 
provinces. Railways and motor cars have on 
occasion been too slow for him, and so he some- 
times travelled in aeroplanes. 

Perhaps of greater importance than the 
success of Congress candidates at the elections, 
which is not negligible, due in part to his pre- 
sence and speeches, is the rousing effect which 
his tours are producing on the mass of the 
people. 


Official Interference in Elections 


. On the 29th January, the Legislative 
Assembly at New Delhi passed the following 
resolution moved by Dr. Khan Sahib : 


“This Assembly ‘recommends to the Governor-General- 


în-Council to take immediate steps to secure that public’ 


servants do ‘not interfere directly or indirectly in the 
„ensuing elections to the reformed legislatures but unruly 
conduct, demonstrations which are likely to cause breach 
of the peace, singing of provocative songs and slogans 
and pronouncing religious ban against any candidate or 
persuading voters to vote or not vote in the name ‘of 
religion, should be stopped by the local authorities with 
strong measures.” 

Probably this resolution will share the fate 
of many others passed by the Assembly. but not - 
given effect to by Government. In any case, 
it has come too late to influence elections in 
some provinces. _ 


Indo-Burman Cultural and Economic 
Bonds 
At the Orient Club dinner at Rangoon last 


month, Lord Linlithgow, the Governor- General, 
said in the course of his’ speech : 
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CI welcome your recognition of the fact that the 
politica separation of India from Burma is wholly con- 
‘sistent with the maintenance of those other ties of 
common interest by which the two countries are linked. 
It would be the greatest pity if the political’ severance 
of Burma from the Indian Empire was to result in any 
severance of those bonds alike of culture and of economic 
interest which have united India and Burma up to now. 
I feel confidént that it is to the interest of both countries 
to maintain their present close economic and cultural con- 
nection and I am sure that it is the path of wise statesman- 
ship to endeavour to secure that the connection should be 
confirmed and strengthened. 


< Now that the political separation of Burma 
from India is an accomplished fact it is quite 
easy for British imperialists to pose as advo- 


cates of Indo-Burman cultural and economic 


connection. But the British imperialists’ case 
for the separation rested not a little on their 
false assumption and statements that the 
Burmese were an entirely distinct people who 
had no historical or cultural or other ties with 
India. Take the following passage from a com- 
munication despatched some. time ago by the 
Burma Government to-the Government of 
India : 


“Burma is an entirely separate country from India, 
and the Burmans are an entirely separate people. They 
are not bound. to India by any ties of common race or 
‘common language or common. sentiment.” ` 


And who does not: know also that the 
separation had for one of its main objects the 
securing of the economic exploitation of Burma 
as a monopoly for Britishers by the discourage- 
ment and, if possible; the elimination of Indian 
economic enterprise there ? 

Lord Linlithgow’s words would lead one to 


- conclude that Burma was separated from India 


in order to strengthen the cultural and economic 
connection between the two countries ! 


Professor Saha on the Claims of 
Physics and Physicists 


Presiding over the Indian Physical Society 
at Hyderabad (Decean) last month, Professor 
Meghbnad. Saha dealt in his address mainly with 
the object, contribution to civilization and social 
mission of the science of physics and the future 
of the profession of physicists in India. 


` Quoting from Professor Gordon Childe, he remarked 
that the great Industrial Revolution through which the 
world was now passing was mainly due to “discoveries in 
physics. In fact, as Prof. Saha showed the science of 
physics had given “birth to nearly all of those ideas, processes 
and agencies: which had brought’ man to a better and 
deeper understanding of the material universe; to the 
harnessing of forces of nature, to the various processes of 
engineering such as civil, mechanical, electrical. It had- 
revolutionized methods of communication by discoveries of 
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the steam engine, and the internal combustion engine which 
had given birth to the automobile industry and rendered 
aviation possible. A good many other processes like illumi- 
nation, radio, refrigeration and countless other arts which 
were now revolutionizing modern life, not only in its 
material aspect, but also in intellectual economic and 
social relationships were due to discoveries in the physical 
science. Up to this time there were no signs of exhaustion 
in the possibilities of new discoveries, and to the extent 
to which these discoveries might not affect human life. 


Passing on to the subject of the proper 
teaching of physics, 


Proceeding with his theme, Prof. Saha showed by 
facts and figures that in all progressive countries of the 
West, in America and in Japan, greater importance was 
-being attached to the proper teaching of physics in 
elementary and advanced schools, in universities 
and in professional schools and colleges. Large amounts 
were being spent on research grants in universities, 
research institutions, both public and private, and in 
research stations belonging to industries like electrical 
engineering and wireless which owes their origin to 
researches in physics. He also pleaded for greater efficiency 
in the teaching of physics in the schools and colleges. 


There is some official profession of anxiety 
for the educated unemployed and of a desire 
to find employment for them. The following 
words are an apt commentary on them: 


Prof. Saha found in the course of his travels that no 
trained physicist in Europe and America ever remained 
unemployed. 

Prof. Saha further said that the physicists in India 
had got a very small number of appointments at their 
disposal. He pleaded for greater employment of trained 
physicists in industries, electrical works, the broadcasting 
departments, the geological and other, Government 
scientific services. He said that even hospitals—which 
these days made use of a large number of physical things, 
such ag X-rays, ultra violet therapy apparatus—would find 
a trained physicist much more useful than a doctor, who 
does the work on the rule of thumb basis. There seemed 
little doubt that, a doctor and a physicist researcher could 
jointly do much better work for the human welfare. 

Prof: Saha further pointed out to the apathy shown 
by the Government towards recruitment of the right type 
of trained physicists and as an example quoted the case of 
the research department of the All-India Radio, where 
people without experience in radio research had been 
taken though the right type of trained people turned out 
by the radio laboratories of various universities were 
available. 


On the subject of scientific research he said : 


In England the. amount spent on research on all 
sciences by the industrialists was, according to Julian 
Huxley, about five million pounds. The corresponding 
figures for America was about 300 million dollars. The 
Government in England gave a grant of 1.3 million pounds 
for giving small doles to professors for buying apparatus 
for their research work. This amount was only supple- 
mentary to the usual laboratory grants. 


Regarding industrial research in universi- 
ties in particular Dr. Saha said : 


In this country the criticism was being made that the 
universities were doing only academic work. There was 
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no heed for justifying the work of the university because 
thefr main function was to train the students in the funda- . 
mentals of sciences. If they neglected this work for in- 
dustrial research, they would be neglected their duties, the 
effect of which would be seen in the falling of standard 
and inefficiency in industrial work itself. Any industrial 
research could be only supplementary to the ordinary 
routine duties, and the university professors would be 
quite willing to do the work if they were given grant for 
the work. 

An English company had set an example to Indian 
industrialists by giving a grant to the Punjab University 
for carrying on research work in basic as well as industrial 
science under the guidance of Prof. Bhatnagar. The 
Indian industrialist ought to follow this example and the 
Indian public men instead of indulging in useless and 
mischievous criticism of universities should assist in getting 
grants for them. 


Sir P. C. Ray has proposed that the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Limited 
should make an annual grant of Rs. 15,000 for 
research.. If that firm gives effect to his recom- 
mendation, it will be not only a patriotic act 
but may very probably contribute indirectly to 
make its products still more popular and add 
to its profits. We do not know whether the’ 
results of the researches carried out ‘with the 
help of similar grants in other countries are a 
monopoly of those who have made the grants. 


Detenus Not To Be Released 


In reply to a question put by Mr. 
Amarendranath Chattopadhyaya in the 
Assembly, Sir Henry Craik said that “ al- 
though the situation regarding terrorism had 
improved, the improvement would not justify 
general release of persons detained because of| 
their connection with terrorism, in view of the 
fact that such release had in the past been 
followed by recrudescence of the movement.” 


‘Has it ever been proved that the recrude- 
scence was brought about by the -released 
detenus ? 

, If the situation regarding terrorism did not 
improve, the detenus would not of course be 
released: if it has improved, then also they 
are not to be released. Improvement or its 
opposite has the same bearing on their fate. 
What then can lead to their release ? Nothing ? 


That they were collectively or individually 
connected with terrorism has never been proved 
in any court.- Yet they are punished. If any 
one’s terroristic act is proved by open trial, he 
is imprisoned for a definite term. But men and 
women against whom nothing has been proved 
have to undergo imprisonment for an indefinite 
length of time. How should this sort of punish- 
ment be characterised ? 


NOTES — 


: King Edward VIIIs Abdication' 
she Assembly, l 


was a reference to King Edward’s abdication 
M. Yakub said that there was a widespread 
resentment in India because she had not been 
on the question of abdication. He asked whether 
nment proposed to communicate this feeling of 
t to the Secretary of State, declaring that it was 
is’ unanimous desire that on important matters 
her prestige and position in the Empire, she 
consulted and should have a voice like other 
of the commonwealth. = 


o are the nincompoops who felt this 
aent? ? What is° the ‘prestige’ of a 
country ? Prestige indeed! Is India a 
of any ‘commonwealth’ that Sir M. 
spoke of other partners of the common- 


Brazenfaced Selfishness 


Mr. Alan Chorlton, M.P., has in the course 
‘of a letter to the Manchester Guardian advocated 
a united Lancashire demand for the grant of an 


export bounty by the British Government.’ 


Evidently Lancashire feels emboldened by a 
reduction in the tariff on the imports of British 
piece-good into India. Mr. Chorlton claims the 
‘following advantages for the suggested export 
bounty : 


. .. .a moment’s clear reflection would show how a 
prospérous cotton trade would go far to mitigate 
the evils which the other subsidies are intended 
to avoid. Think of the coal to be consumed in factories 
now idle, the shipping laid up which would be used again 
in transporting goods abroad, the additional food bought 
by those with wages to spend, thus saving the dole, the 
, lowering of import costs to the consumers caused by the 
‘Improvement of the trade balance through increased exports, 
' surely a catalogue of advantages not to be minimized by 
any professional apologist or protagonist of the policy of 
driit. 


It is nothing to Lancashire that such an 
export bounty would go a great way to ruin 
India’s struggling cotton industry. 


Conference of Indian Soap Manufacturers 


The fourth annual conference of Indian 
soap manufacturers was held in Calcutta last 
‘month under the presidentship of Sir Hari 
Sankar Paul. He said in the course of his 
address : 


A protective tariff of Rs. 20 per cwt, on imports in 
soap has very much helped the indigenous soap factories 
out of a critical situation created by the dumping of 
Japanese imports. But the real danger that threatens the 
indigenous concerns is the establishment of soap factories 
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in India by non-national capital and management. Their 
skill, superior knowledge, and efficiency in the technique 
of production, age-long experience and above all their 
large capital combined with the facilities of banking they 
enjoy, place: them on a vantage ground to overawe the 
struggling Indian interests who must now rise equal to 
the occasion and exert their best to hold their own and 
forge ahead. Our countrymen have now a clear duty 
before them. ‘the soap industry wherein several crores 
of Indian capital are sunk and that has given work io 
over a lakh of Indians with prospects of adding more to 
the number can rightfully expect the patronage of our 
countrymen at this hour of need. It can ill afford to 
miss the patriotié urge that would develop in them the 
‘Buy Indian’ sentiment. On the other hand a scheme 
must be evolved to promote greater marketing facilities 
for the products of Indian factories. Your association 
should make strenuous attempts towards a general curtail- 
ment of the cost of production by arranging common 
and collective advertisement and centralized purchasing 
of raw materials. 

Coming to raw materials, J am constrained to remark 
that the Government has been doing distinct disservice 
to the cause of indigenous soap industry by pursuing the 
regretted policy of imposing high import duties on the raw 
materials like palm oil, palm kernel oil, caustic soda, 
aromatic chemicals, etc. Relief can reasonably be claimed 
in this respect from the Government, particularly in view 
of the exclusive nature of these imports. 


The following resolutions were passed at the 
conference : 


This conference of the Indian soap manufacturers 
urges on the Government that in any trade agreement 
with Japan or any other foreign country, the present 
rates of duty viz., 25 per cent ad valorem or Rs. 20 a cwt. 
whichever is higher, on toilet soaps should be maintained 
as a necessary anti-dumping measure. 

This. conference of the Indian soap manufacturers 
is strongly of opinion that as the bulk of the supply of 
essential oils and aromatic chemicals comes from the 
continent, in no future trade agreement with U. K. 
imperial preference should apply in respect of the above 
articles, 

This conference of the Indian soap manufacturers 
views with alarm the contemplated move on the part of 
the railway administrations in India (1) to enhance 
railway freight and (2) to suppress the motor bus traffic 
and urges on the Government and the central legislature 
to oppose any such move as highly detrimental to Indian 
trade and industries. 


Impressions of the Indian Economic 
Conference at Agra 


Dr. Manoharlal, ex-Minister of the Panjab 
and ex-Minto Professor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, is a leading economist. He has given his 
impressions of the last Indian Economic Con- 
ference at Agra as follows : f 


He considered the attendance at the conference fair 
and representative of various shádes of opinion. Questions 
of tariffs, ratio and exchange were the subjects of lively 
discussion both from the theoretical viewpoint as. well as 
of practical application-to India. The protectionist view 
was more emphatic than that in.favour of free trade. 








` for real good of India, 
. Were related to the problem of devaluation and the 
discussion seemed to favour devaluation without which 


` The exponents of the latter view based their ‘plea_mosily 


on theoretical grounds, whereas the majority considered 
that under the present conditions of India continued 
protection was necessary. It was also felt- that many of 
the factors on which the policy of discriminating protec- 
tion was based constituted restrictions ‘and that the policy 
was being worked under conditions which were too rigid 
Questions of exchange and ratio 


measures of support to 
inadequate. : ; 

Problems of national income and transport also 
formed a subject of discussion. A great deal of support 
was given to.the continuance of facilities for motor 
transport and in the matter of rail-road competition the 
rivalry between the central and provincial governmental 
view was emphasised, though the necessity for co-ordina- 
tion „was admitted. The question of income was also 
considered and its connection ‘with agriculture. No 
opinion was expressed on the Reserve Bank’s recent 
report on agricultural credit, as the report had not. been 
considered yet. On the whole, the conference proved 


trade were likely -to prove 


‘very useful in affording an opportunity for scientific 


treatment of economic problems. 


 Educationalists Against Control of 


Admission to Universities 


. At the All-India Educational Conference at 


Gwalior, Professor H. P. Maiti of the Calcutta 
University said : 


It would be wrong to control admission to- the 


`- Universities by intelligence tests alone, firstly because 


here was not truly standardized tests, secondly, . because 
the tests gave only a rough measure of.intelligence, and 
traits other than intelligence were equally valuable con- 
siderations for higher education, and thirdly because 
adéquate facilities for vocational training with assured 


-employment in industries on a much larger scale than 
--at present should be provided before such a control was 


exercised. 


Judging from the speeches in the University 


Education Section, the consensus of opinion on 
‘the subject was also against the proposed control 


of admissions to the Universities. 


Bengal’s New Director of Industries © 
Mr. A. T. Weston, Director of Industries, Bengal 


` has been granted- leave for the period from the 2nd 
. February, 1937, to the 9th May, 1937, preparatory to 


retirement. : 

~ Mr. 5. C. Mitter, Deputy Director of Industries, has 
been appointed to act in his place with a view to his 
eventually succeeding to the permanent vacancy on 
Mr. Weston’s retirement—(Press Note.) 


This is a commendable appointment. 
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‘Cultivation and ‘Use. of Indiin Medicinal ~ 


Plants ` mon Be. Ty ee 
Mr. N. K. Majumdar writes in’ Roy’ 
Weekly : DEE 


Major B. D. Basu, IMS. bas drawn the attentio 
of the public with regard to the necessity. of the stud 


of the medicinal plants of the country in his monumenta 


work, “ The Indian Medicinal Plants” (Basu & Kirtikar) 
There we find that the attempts on the part of ‘th 
Government of India for the resuscitation of the medicina 
drugs of India commence with the Pharmacopoeia o 


India so far back as 1867 under the authority of th 


-Government of India. Thereafter in 1895 on the rè 


commendation of the Indian Medical Congress th 
Government of India appointed a committee. by the nam 
of the Indian Drug Committee with: the avowed purpos 
of encouraging : : E 
(a) The systematic cultivation of medicinal’ plant: 
indigenous to India. aie 
(b) The use of drugs of known therapeutic. value 
in medical depots. i Gare 
(c) Serutinizing the ‘manufacture of stable -pre 
. paration of certain drugs. 


. The foundation of the School of Tropical Medicine 
m Calcutta may be said to be another -attempt in the 


-said direction. 


Mr. Majumdar quotes the following observa- 


-tions of Major B. D. Basu from the work namec 


above : 

“Tt is perfectly true that Indian Drugs ought to be 
largely -studied by the medical practitioners in this 
country. European medical. men have fully admitted 
this truth and some of them have. laboured -earnestly 
and assiduously to accomplish this object. It is easy to 


„understand that the efforts of foreigners’ must necessarily 


be imperfect and unproductive of adequate results.” 


“In India foreign and indigenous systems should: be 
read together, if full benefit is to be derived: from either.” 


Mr. Majumdar concludes : 


Regard being had to the importance of the matter, 
a systematic enquiry shouldbe launched by the founda- 
tion of a suitable Board under Government auspices, for 
the purposes noted hereinabove. Capable workers wi 
not be wanting to discover the use of the medicin 
plants from the adepts. The adepts as a matter o 
course must be in the list of workers in order to accom 
plish this object. If this is done there is no doubt tha 
a new chapter will be added to the Pharmacopoeia `e 
India. : ie 
In closing, I may submit that the duty in thi 
connection ‘is solely cast upon the educated classes t 
move in this matter without delay. 
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S THE POLITICAL CAPACITY OF THE INDIAN. PEOPLE 
By Sar AUROBINDO . 


HERE are many who would admit the greatness 
' the achievement of India in the things of the 
ind and the spirit, but would still point out that 
e has failed in life, her culture has not resulted 
a strong successful or progressive organization 
‘ life such as Europe shows to us, and that in 
e end at least the highest part of lier mind 
wned away from life to asceticism and an in- 
tive and world-shunning pursuit by the in- 
vidual of his personal spiritual salvation. Or 
_ most she has come only to a certain point 
id then there has been an arrest and decadence. 

This charge weighs with an especial heavi- 
ss in the balance today, because the modern 
an, even the modern cultured man, is er tends to 
: to a degree quite unprecedented politicon zoon, 
political, economic and social being valuing 
vove all things the efficiency of the outward 
istence and the things of the mind and spirit 
ainly, when not exclusively, for their aid to 
manity’s vital and mechanical progress; he 
s not that regard of the ancients which looked 
1 towards the highest and regarded an achieve- 
ant in the things of the mind and the spirit 
th an unquestioning admiration or a deep 
neration for its own sake as the greatest 
ssible contribution to human culture and pro- 
ess. And although this modern tendency is 
ageerated and ugly and degrading in its 
aggeration, inimical to humanity’s spiritual 
olution, it has this much of truth behind it 
at, while the first value of a culture is its 
wer to raise and enlarge the internal man, 
e mind, the soul, the spirit, its soundness is 


not complete unless it has shaped also his ex- 
ternal existence and made of it a rhythm of 
advance towards high and great ideals. This 
is the true sense of progress and there must be 
as part of it a sound political, economic and 
social life, a power and efficiency enabling a 
people to survive, to grow and to move securely 
towards a collective perfection, and a vital 
elasticity and responsiveness that will give room 
for a constant advance in the outward expres- 
sion of the mind and the spirit. If a culture 
does not serve these ends, then there is evidently 
a defect somewhere either in its essential con- 
ceptions or its wholeness or in its application 
that will seriously detract from its claims to a 
complete and integral value. 

The ideals that governed the spirit and 
body of Indian society were of the highest kind, 
its social order secured an inexpugnable basic 
stability, the strong life force that worked in it 
was creative of an extraordinary energy, richness 
and interest, and the life organized remarkable 
in its opulence, variety in unity, beauty, pro- 
ductiveness, movement. All the records of 
Indian history, art and literature bear evidence 
to a cultural life of this character and even in 
decline and dissolution there survives some 
stamp of it to remind one, however faintly and 
distantly, of the past greatness. To what then 
does the charge brought against Indian culture 
as an agent of the life-power amount and what 
is its justification? In its exaggerated form it 
is founded upon the characteristics of the decline 
and dissolution, the features of the decadence 
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read backward into the time of greatness, and 
it amounts to this that India has always shown 
an incompetence- for any free or sound political 
organization and has been constantly a divided 
and, for the most part of her long history, a 
subject nation, that her economic system, what- 
ever its bygone merits, if it had any, remained 
an inelastic and static order that led in modern 
conditions to. poverty and failure and her 
society an unprogressive hierarchy, caste-ridden, 
full of semi-barbarous abuses, only fit to be 
thrown on the scrap-heap among the broken 
rubbish of the past and replaced by the freedom, 
soundness and perfection or at least the pro- 
gressive perfectibility of the European social 
order. It is necessary to re-establish the real 
facts and their meaning and afterwards it will 
be time to pass judgment on the political, the 
economic and the social aspects of Indian culture. 

The legend of Indian political incompetence 
has arisen from a false view of the historical 
development and an insufficient knowledge of 
the ancient past of the country. It has long 
been currently supposed that she passed at once 
from the freer type of the primitive Aryan or 
Vedic social and political organization to a 
system socially marked by the despotism of the 
Brahmin theocracy and politically by an absolute 
monarchy of the oriental, by which is meant the 
Western Asiatic type and. has remained fixed 
in these. two things for ever after. That sum- 
mary reading of Indian history has been destroy- 
ed by a more careful and enlightened scholar- 
ship and the facts are of a quite different nature. 
It is true that India never evolved either the 


scrambling and burdensome industrialism or the - 


parliamentary organisation of freedom and self- 
styled democracy characteristic of the bourgeois 
or Vaishya period of the cycle of European 
progress. But the time is passing when the 
uncritical praise of these things as the ideal 
state and the last word of social and political 
progress was fashionable, their defects are now 
visible and the greatness ‘of an oriental civiliza- 
tion need not be judged by the standard of these 
western developments. Indian scholars have 
attempted to read the modern ideas and types 
of democracy and even a parliamentary system 


into the past of India; but this seems to me an: 


ill-judged endeavour. There was a strong demo- 
cratic element, if we must use the western terms, 
in Indian polity and even institutions that 
. present a certain analogy to the parliamentary 
form, but in reality these features were of 
India’s own kind and not at all the same thing 
as modern parliamentarism or democracy. And 
so considered they are a much more remarkable 
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evidence of the political capacity of the Indie 


` people in their living adaptation to the ensemb 


of the social mind and body of the nation the 
when we judge them by the very differe: 
standard of western society and the peculi: 
needs of its cultural cycle. ` 

The Indian system began with a variatic 
of the type generally associated with Arye: 
peoples, but possibly of a far more gener 
character as a stage in the social developme: 
of the human race. It was a clan or trib 
system founded upon the equality of all tl 
free men of the clan or race. It was not : 
first firmly founded upon the territorial basi 
the migratory tendency was still in evidence, ar 
the land was known by the name of the peop 
who occupied it, the Kuru country or simp: 
the Kurus, the Malava country or the Malava 
After the fixed settlement within determine 
boundaries, the system of the clan or tribe con 
tinued, but found a basic unit or constituent ato: 
in the settled village community. The meetir 
of the people, visha, assembling for commun 
deliberation, for sacrifice and worship or as tl 
host for war, remained for a long time the powe 
sign of the mass body and the agent of tl 
active common life with the king as the hes 
and- representative, but long depending “eve 
after his position became hereditary on the a: 
sent of the people for his formal election « 
confirmation. The religious institution of tl 
sacrifice developed at the same time a class « 
priests and inspired singers, men trained in tl 
ritual or in possession of the mystic knowleds 
which lay behind the symbols of the sacrific 
the seed of the great Brahminic institutio: 
These were not at first hereditary, but exercise 
other professions and belonged in their ordinar 
life to the general body of the people. Th 
free and simple natural constitution of tt 
society seems to have been general at firi 
throughout Aryan India. 

The later development out of this primitiy 
form followed up to a certain point the ordinar 
line of evolution as we see it in other commun 
ties, but at the same time threw up certai 
very striking peculiarities that owing to tt 
unique mentality of the race fixed themselve 
became prominent characteristics and gave 
different stamp to the political, economic an 
social factors of Indian civilization. TŁ 
hereditary principle emerged at an early stag 
and increased constantly its power and hold o 
the society until it became everywhere the bas 
of the whole organization of its activities. 
hereditary kingship was established, a powerf 
princely and warrior class appeared, the rest c 
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e people were marked off as the caste of traders, 
tisans and agriculturists and a subject or 
enial -caste was added, probably as the result 
' conquest, of servants and labourers. The 
‘edominance from early times of the religious 
id spiritual tendency in the mind of the 
dian people brought about at the top of the 
cial system the growth of the Brahmin order, 
jests, scholars, legists, repositories of the sacred 
re of the Vedas, a development paralleled 
sewhere but here given an unequalled perma- 
mce and definiteness and supreme importance. 
i other countries with a less complex mentality 
is predominance might have resulted in a 
eocracy : but the Brahmins in spite of their 
‘er-increasing and finally predominant autho- 
y did not and could not usurp in India the 
litical power. As sacrosanct priests and legists 
id spiritual preceptors of the monarch and the 
ople they exercised a very considerable 
fluence, but the real or active political power 
mained with the king, the Kshatriya aristo- 
acy and the commons. 

` A peculiar figure for some time was the 
shi, the man of a higher spiritual experience 
d knowledge, born in any of the classes, but 
ercising an authority by his spiritual persona- 
y over all, revered and consulted by the king 
whom he was sometimes the religious pre- 
ptor and in the then fluid state of. social 
olution able alone to exercise an important 
le in evolving new basic ideas and effecting 
‘ect and immediate changes of the socio-religi- 
s ideas and customs of the people. It was 
marked feature of the Indian mind that it 
ight to attach a spiritual meaning and a 
igious sanction to all, even to the most ex- 
nal social and political circumstances of its 
2, imposing on all classes and functions an 
al, not except incidentally of rights and powers, 
t of duties, a rule of their action and an ideal 
y and temperament, character, spirit in the 
ion, a Dharma with a spiritual significance. 
was the work of the Rishi to put this stamp 
luringly on the national mind, to prolong and 
‘petuate it, to discover and interpret the ideal 
z and its practical meaning, to cast the life 
the people into the well-shaped ideals and 
nificant forms of a civilization founded on 
: spiritual and religious sense. And in later 
>» we find the Brahminic schools of legists 
ributing their codes, though in themselves 
y formulations of existing rule and custom, 
the ancient Rishis. Whatever the develop- 
nts of the Indian socio-political body in 
ar days, this original character still exercised 
influence, even when all tended at last to 
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become traditionalised and conventionalised 
instead of moving forward constantly in the 
steps of a free and living practice. 
The political evolution of this early system 
varied in different parts of India. The ordinary 
development, as in most other countries, was 
in the direction of an increasing emphasis on the 
control of the king.as the centre, head and unify- 
ing factor of a more and more complex system of 
tule and administration and this prevailed even- 
tually and became the universal type. But for 
a long time it was combated and held in check 
by a contrary tendency that resulted in the 
appearance and the strong and enduring vitality 
of city or regional or confederated republics. 
The king became either a hereditary or elected 
executive head of the republic or an archon 
administering for a brief and fixed period or else 
he altogether disappeared from the polity of the 
state. This turn must have come about in many 
cases by a natural evolution of the power of 
the assemblies, but in others it seems to have 
been secured by some kind of revolution and 
there appear to have been vicissitudes, alterna- 
_ tions between periods of monarchical and periods 
of republican government. Among a certain 
number of the Indian peoples the republican 
form finally asserted its hold and proved itself 
capable of a-strong and settled organization 
and a long duration lasting over many centuries. 
Tn some cases they were governed by a democra- 
tic assembly, in more by an oligarchical senate. 
It is unfortunate that we know little of the 
details of the constitution and nothing of the 
inner history of these Indian republies, but the 
evidence is clear of the high reputation they 
enjoyed throughout India for the excellence of 
their civil and the formidable efficiency of their 
military organization. There is an interesting 
dictum of Buddha that so long as the republican 
institutions were maintained in their purity and 
vigour, a small state of this kind would remain 
invincible even by the arms of the powerful and 
ambitious Magadhan monarchy, and this opinion 
is amply confirmed by the political writers who 
consider the alliance of the republics the most 
solid and valuable political and military support 
a king could have and advise their reduction 
not so much by the force of arms, as that 
would have a very precarious chance of success, 
but by Machiavellian means,—similar to those 
actually employed in Greece by Philip of 
Macedon, aimed at undermining -their internal 
unity and the efficiency of their constitution. 
These republican states were already long 
established and in vigorous functioning in the 
sixth century before Christ, contemporary there- 
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fore with the brilliant but ‘ephemeral and 
troubled Greek city commonwealths, but this 
form of political liberty in India long outlasted 
the period of Greek republican freedom. The 
ancient Indian mind, not less fertile in political 
invention, must be considered superior to that 
of the mercurial and restless Mediterranean 
people in the capacity for a firm organization 
and settled constitutional order. Some of these 
states appear to have enjoyed a longer and a 


more settled history ‘of vigorous freedom thaw 


republican Rome, for they persisted even against 
the mighty empire of Chandragupta and Asoka 
.and were still in existence in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. But none of them developed 
the aggressive spirit and the conquering and 
widely organizing capacity of the Roman re- 
public; they were content to preserve their own 
free inner life and their independence. India 
after the invasion of Alexander felt the need of 
a movement of unification and the republics were 
factors of division : strong for themselves, they 
could do nothing for the organization of the 
Peninsula; too vast indeed for any system of con- 
federation of small states to be possible—and 
indeed in the ancient world that endeavour no- 
where succeeded, always broke down in the effort, 
of expansion beyond certain narrow limits and 
could not endure against the movement towards 
a more centralized government. In India as 
elsewhere it was the monarchical state that grew 
and finally held the field replacing all other forms 
of political organization. The republican 
-organization disappeared from her history and 
is known to us only by the evidence of coins, 
scattered references and the testimony of Greek 
observers and of the contemporary political 
writers and theorists who supported and helped 
tc confirm and develop the monarchical state 
throughout India. 

But Indian monarchy previous to the 
Mahomedan invasion was not, in spite of a 
certain sanctity and great authority conceded to 
the regal position and the personality of the king 
as the representative of the divine Power ahd 
the guardian of the Dharma, in any way a 
personal despotism or an absolutist autocracy : 
it had no resemblance to the ancient Persian 
monarchy or the monarchies of western and 
central Asia or the Roman imperial government 
or later European autocracies: it was of an 
altogether different type from the system of the 
Pathan or the Moghul emperors. The Indian 
king exercised supreme administrative and 
judicial power, was in possession of all the 
military forces of the kingdom and with his 
Council alone responsible for peace and war and 
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he had too a general supervision and control ov 
the good order and welfare of the life of t 
community, but his power was not personal a: 
it was besides hedged in by safeguards agair 
abuse and encroachment and limited by t 
liberties and powers of other public authoriti 
and interest who were, so to speak, lesser c 
partners with him in the exercise of sovereign 
and administrative legislation and control. I 
was in fact a limited or constitutional monarc 
although the machinery by which the constit 
tion was maintained and the limitation affect 
differed from. the kind familiar in Europe. 
history; and even the continuance of his rule w 
far more dependent than that of mediaev 
European kings on the continued will and asse 
of the people. 

A greater sovereign than the king was t 
Dharma, the religious, ethical, social, politic: 
juridice and customary law organically governi: 
the life of the people. This impersonal authori 
was considered sacred and eternal in its spt: 
and the totality of its body, always character: 
tically the same, the changes organically a: 
spontaneously brought about in its actual for 
by the evolution of the society being constant 


‘incorporated in it, regional, family and oth 


customs forming a sort of attendant and su 
ordinate body capable of change only from wit 
in,—and with the Dharma no secular authori 
had any right of autocratic interference. T 
Brahmins themselves were recorders æ 
exponents of the Dharma, not its creators n 
authorised to make at will any changes, althou 
it is evident that by an authoritative expressi: 
of opinion they could and did favour or oppc 
this or that tendency to change of principle 
detail. The king was only the guardie 
executor and servant of the Dharma, charged 
see to its observance and to prevent offene 
serious irregularities and breaches. He hims 
was bound the first to obey it and observe t 
rigorous rule it laid on his personal life a 
action and'on the province, powers and duties 
his regal authority and office. 

This subjection of the sovereign power 
the Dharma was not an ideal theory inoperati 
in practice; for the rule of the socio-religic 
law actively conditioned the whole life of t 
people and was therefore a living reality a 
it had in the political field very large practi: 
consequences. It meant first that the king h 
not the power of direct legislation and v 
limited to the issue of administrative deer 
that had to be in consonance with the religio 
social, political, economic constitution of 1 
community,;—and even here there were otl 
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powers than that of the king who shared with 
him the right of promulgating and seeing to the 
execution of administrative decrees inde- 
pendently issued,—neither could he disregard in 
the general tenor and character and the effec- 
tive result of his administration the express or 
tacit will of the people. ` 

The religious liberties of the commons were 
assured and could not normally be infringed by 


any secular authority; each religious community, 


each new or long-standing religion could shape 
its own way of life and institutions and had its 
own authorities or governing bodies exercising in 
their proper field an entire independence. There 
was no exclusive State religion and the monarch 
was not the religious head of the people: Asoka 
in this respect.seems to have attempted an exten- 
sion of the royal contro! or influence and similar 
velleities were occasionally shown on a minor 
scale by other powerful sovereigns. But Asoka’s 
so-called . edicts of this kind had a recom- 
mendatory rather than an imperative character, 
and the sovereign who wished to bring about a 
change in religious belief or institutions had 
always in accordance with the Indian principle 
of communal freedom and the obligation of a 
respect for and a previous consultation of the 
wishes of those concerned to secure the assent 
of the recognized authorities or to refer the 
matter to a consultative assembly for delibera- 
tion, as was done in the famous Buddhist coun- 
cils, or to arrange a discussion between the 
exponent of the different religions and abide by 
the issue. The monarch might personally 
favour a particular seet or creed and his active 
preference might evidently have a considerable 
propagandist influence, but at the same time he 
was bound to respect and support in his public 
office all the recognized religions of the people 
with a certain measure of impartiality, a rule 
that explains the support extended by Buddhist 
and Brahmin emperors to both the rival religions. 
At times there were, mainly in the south, 
mstances of petty or violent State persecutions; 
but these outbreaks were a violation of the 
Dharma due to momentary passion at a time of 
acute religious ferment and were always local 
and of a brief duration. Normally there was no 
place in the Indian political system for religious 
oppression and intolerance and a settled State 
policy of that kind was unthinkable. 

The social life of the people was similarly 
free from autocratic interference. Instances of 
royal legislation in this province are rare and 
nere too, when it occurred, there had to be a 
consultation of the will of those concerned, as in 
she re-arrangement or the reconstitution of the 
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caste system by the Sena kings in Bengal after 
its disorganization during a long period of 
Buddhist predominance. Change in the society 
was brought about not artificially from above 
but automatically from within and principally 
by the freedom allowed to families or particular 
communities to develop or alter automatically 


-their own rule of life, achara. 


In the sphere of administration the power 
of the king was similarly hedged in by the stand- 
ing constitution of the Dharma. His right of 
taxation was limited in the most important 
sources. of revenue. to a fixed percentage as a 
maximum and in other directions often by the 
right of the bodies representing the various 
elements of the community to a voice in the 
matter and always by the general rule that his 
right to govern was subject to the satisfaction 
and goodwilll of the people. This was not 
merely a pious wish or opinion of the Brahmin 
custodians of the Dharma. The king was in 
person the supreme court and the highest control 
in the execution of the civil and criminal law, 
but here too his role was that of the executor : 
he was bound to administer the law faithfully 
as it stood through his judges or with the aid 
of the Brahmin legists learned in these matters. 
He had the complete and unfettered control in 
his Council only of foreign policy, military 
administration and war and peace and of a great 
number of directive activities. He was free to 
make efficient arrangements for all that part 
of the administration that served to secure and 
promote the welfare of the community, good 
order, public morals, and all such matters as 
could best be supervised or regulated by the 
sovereign authority. He had a right of patron- 
age and punishment consistent with the law and 
was expected to exercise it with a strict regard 
to an effect of general beneficence and promo- ' 
tion of the public welfare. 

There could therefore be ordinarily little 
or no room in the ancient Indian system for 
autocratic freak or monarchical violence and 
oppression, much less for the savage cruelty and 
tyranny of so common an occurrence in the 
history of some other countries. Nevertheless 
it was possible by the sovereign’s disregard of 
the Dharma or by a misuse of his power of 
administrative decree, and instances occurred 
of the kind, though the worst recorded is that 
of a tyrant belonging to a foreign dynasty and 
in other cases any prolonged outbreak of auto- 
cratic caprice, violence or injustice seems to have 
led before long to an effective protest or revolt 
on the part of the people. The legists provided 
for the possibility of oppression. In spite of the 
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sanctity and prestige attaching to the sovereign 
it was laid down that obedience ceased to be 
binding if the king ceased to be a faithful 
executor of the Dharma. Incompetence and 
violation of the obligation to rule to the satis- 
faction of the people were in theory and effect 
sufficient causes for his removal. Manu even 
_ lays it down that an unjust and oppressive king 
should be killed by his-own. subjects like a mad 
dog, and this justification by the highest 
authority of the right or even the duty of in- 
surrection and regicide in extreme cases is suffi- 
cient to show that absolutism or the- unconditional 
. divine right of kings was no part of the inten- 
tion of the Indian political system. As a matter 


of fact the right was actually exercised, as we- 


find both from history and literature. Another 
.more peaceful arid more commonly exercised 
‘remedy, was a threat of secession or exodus 
which -in most cases was sufficient to bring the 
delinquent ruler to reason. It is interesting to 
find the threat of secession employed against 
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an ‘unpopular monarch in'the south as late as 
the seventeenth century, as well as a declara- 
tion by a popular assembly, denouncing: any 
assistance given to the king as an act of treason. 
A more common remedy was deposition by the 
council of ministers or by the public assemblies. 
The kingship thus constituted proved to be in 
effect moderate, efficient and beneficent, served 
well the purposes assigned to it and secured 
an abiding hold on-the ‘affections of the people. 
The monarchical institution was however only 
one, an approved and very important, but not, 
as we see from the existence of the ancient 
republics, an indispensable element of the Indian 
socio-political system, and we shall understand 
nothing of the real principle of the system and 
its working if we stop short with a view of the 
regal facade and fail to see what lay behind it. 
It is there that we shall find the clue to the 
essential character of the whole construction. 

Compiled by Anilbaran' Ray from Sri Aurobindo’s 
“A Defence of Indian Culture.” 
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had received a favor. 


. . . + But I think that young men who exercise their under- 
standing, and expect to become capable of teaching their fellow citizens 
what is for their interest, grow by no means addicted to violence, 
knowing that on violence attend enmity and danger, but that. by 
persuasion the same results are attained without peril, and with good 
will; for those who are compelled by us hate us as if despoiled of 
something, while those who are persuaded by us love us as if they 
It is not the part, therefore, of those who 
cultivate the intellect to use violence; for to adopt such a course 
belongs to those who -possess brute force.without intellect. 





‘Besides, ` 


he who would venture to use force had need of-no small number of 
allies, but he who can succeed with persuasion had need of none, for, 
though left alone, he would think himself able to persuade; and it 


by no means belongs to such men to shed blood, for who would wish 
to put another man to death rather than to have him a 


persuaded to obey ? 


living subject 


Xenophon in Memorabilia 


' WANTED—A NEW ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


By Mason D. GRAHAM POLE 


{err Herrer, they tell us, is always giving way 
hese days to fits of unaccountable weeping. It 
vould be interesting to know the reason for 
hese outbursts. Is it just the strain and respon- 
ibility and loneliness of his position? Or is it 
xecause he realises that Germany is now set on 
ı course from which there is no escape and which 
‘an only end in her destruction. Perhaps, and 
nspite of .all the inflammable things he had 
yritten in his book, Mein Kampf, when he and 
ús party first came into power he saw himself 
nainly as the destined protagonist of a new 
yermany. But now, at the end of four years of 
issertiveness—years in which the Nazis have 
sersecuted the Jews, tried to intimidate Austria, 
‘epudiated the Versailles Treaties and even the 
Treaty of Locarno, bent every effort to bring 
bout the re-armament and military supremacy 
if Germany, preached a crusade against Russia 
—he sees that he has raised up a Germany for 
vhich there is no future. War is the only thing 
hat Germany dreams of. War with Russia 
vhich would give her the Ukraine. But 
xermany must defeat Russia, if she can defeat 
Russia, in a very short space of time. She 
ras not the resources which would enable her 
o fight a protracted war. And Russia has end- 
ess resources, Russia has been the doom of 
nany invading armies. 

It is too late now to argue the fallacies or 
therwise in the German position. The new 
jermany, embittered by the past, forced 
hrough her lack of friends to rely on herself 
ind indulge in day-dreams in which she carries 
iverything by assault, is bent now on making a 
ortie outside her frontiers. She is going to 

pand in Europe. She is going to make war on 
ussia. France need not be anxious. Britain 
eed not be anxious. Let them stand aside and 
ave the Bolsheviks to their fate. Germany of 
urse would be delighted to enter into treaties 
ith these neighbours in the West to make sure 
at she would not be attacked in the rear while 
e was making warin the Hast. Thatis why for 
onths she has been trying to persuade France 
give up her alliance with Russia. That is 
hy, when the new German Ambassador landed 
England, he started to proclaim at once that 
was in Britain’s interest as well as Germany’s 
join hands in a crusade against Communism. 


But France has re-affirmed her alliance with 
Russia, and we have said we will come to the 
aid of France if she is ever invaded, as of course 
we must do in any event if we respected the 
implications of the League Covenant. So where 
will it all end? f 

Supposing France decided to leave Russia to 
her fate, supposing we decided, as we have so 
often done, to take our cue from France and 
stand aside also; would that prevent the war 
from developing into a world war? Because 
when Germany makes war on Russia in Europe, 
Japan will make war on Russia in Asia. They 
almost certainly will be defeated. But suppose 
the unexpected happened and they were the con- 
querors. Remembering Germany’s colonial as- 
pirations, remembering Japan’s aspirations after 
the overlordship of the East, with what kind of 
situation would Germany triumphant and Japan 
triumphant confront the British Empire? 

Japan indeed in the East, just like Germany 
in the West, is trying to protect herself in the 
rear so that she can make war undisturbed upon 
Soviet Russia. She has been saying for years 
that she alone must be left to handle affairs in 
the Far East. America and Britain had better 
keep out of it- Now she is changing her tune. 
Of course her purpose is still unchanged, but for 
the present it suits her better to keep in with 
America and Britain: to make them play her 
game. A writer in the current number of an 
American journal discusses all this. The 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Hachiro Arita, he 
points out, has been intimating that, now that 
the London and Washington Naval Treaties are 
no longer in effect, Japan is ready to discuss 
general international relations in the Far East. 
The clear inference of this, he adds, is that 
“Japan would be pleased to have the United 
States and Great Britain join her in some kind 
of new non-aggression agreement that would in- 
volve us with the British in policing various 
areas in that part of the world.’ And the 
reason for this apparent about-face? It is to 
be found, he thinks, in a single sentence in 
Diamond, an important Japanese economic 
magazine : “ War with the Soviet Union is our 
destiny.” - 

It won’t help the world if France leaves 
Russia to her fate. It won't help if America 
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and Britain take Japan’s advances at their face 
value. Nothing can save the world now but a 
change of heart. Some way must be found of 
giving to Germany and Japan the outlets they 
need—even if they only think they need them. 
Because of course, as the British Empire dis- 
covered during the Depression, colonies are not 
much help really. And Germany might remem- 
ber, as commentators have often pointed out, 
that before the War, and when she had colonies, 
there were more Germans living in France than 
there were living in German colonies. 

But of course it is no use trying to argue 
along such lines now. Germany, and the rest 
of the world no doubt, thinks of Great Britain 
as being glutted with empire. No one can tell 
us however an equitable way of giving away any 
of our “ possessions.” There is no equitable way 
of giving away territories populated by other 
people : it is for them to decide under which rule 
they shall be. And what peoples are going to 
vote now to be handed over to Nazi Germany? 
It is bad enough to be handed over to a terrorist 
dictatorship, but when that dictatorship is 
nothing if it is not enamoured of war. Not even 
the former German Colonies in East Africa 
could choose that suicide path. 

All the same Great Britain is glutted with 
empire, whether the modern economic world 
has nullified its value or not, and so upon Great 
Britain must rest a heavy responsibility if she 
does not do her utmost to find a way out of the 
present difficulties. We may or may not feel 
sympathy with the present leaders of Soviet 
Russia. But after all they are not the Russian 
people, the people who are trying so hard to 
make a new order in their world. And it isn’t 
Russia only that is threatened. Czecho-Slovakia, 
that ancient kingdom of Bohemia, is marked 
down for absorption. Indeed no one can say 
what may not be the fate of Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and all the Eastern border states. 

Quite apart from the fact that all these 
Eastern States are members of the League of 
Nations, and so entitled to look to France and 
ourselves and the rest for succour, how can we 
stand by when such a war is preparing? We are 
still the greatest Power, and as such we must 
carry the greatest burden of responsibility if the 
situation is allowed to go from bad to worse. 
Our present rulers talk all the time about speed- 
ing-up our rearmament as if, supposing we could 
ever with the arms race, we would be in a posi- 
tion to keep the peace. But peace is not a 
negative state, not merely the absence of war. 
It must be a positive state, a state of affairs in 
which the peoples of the world are living con- 
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tentedly together and co-operating and advan 
ing together. Arms cannot keep the peace fc 
any nation : what is needed now is a new star 

It is unfortunate and ironical that at suc 
a time as this a debate should take place in tt 
House of Commons on the subject of Empir 
And that the whole tenor of that debate shou! 
resolve itself into the question, Can we keep tt 
Empire? (To pose such a question, one mig} 
think, is to suggest that it will be answered i 
the negative .. ..) Indeed the contrasts an 
contradictions that exist in the Empire are almo; 
impossible to understand. Perhaps, like tł 
Depressed Areas in England, they provide tt 
most damaging criticism of the existing econom 
order. For what did the Secretary of State fc 
the Dominions have to say? That if we did nc 
develop the Empire somebody else would. Bi 
the Empire won’t take our emigrants becaus 
agriculture, “in these mechanised days, is nc 
capable of supporting a large additional popul: 
tion.” And so further progress can only be mac 
in the Dominions as regards manufacturing ir 
dustries, which compete with our own! 

Why cannot agriculture support those wi 
engage in it? Surely it can. Presumably tl 
argument is that, if the settler-agriculturis 
are to progress, they must find a market f 
their surplus produce. And this market can on! 
be provided by a parallel development of indu: 
tries. No doubt, but why must these industri: 
be regarded as a menace to other industries 
Why does our present system always lead u 
to over-production and unemployment? Bi 
cause of the slump at the end of the boom, tł 
vast spaces of Canada, Australia, and Ne 
Zealand are expected to remain empty. 

Since competition is such an evil, you mig! 
expect everyone in the House of Commons 1 
rise up and condemn it! But they never sı 
the truth however often it is put right und: 
their noses. Nothing can be done at prese: 
about the Empire, just as nothing has been doi 
about the Depressed Areas. To encourage tl 
growth of new industries in either is to aggrava 
existing competition. 

But what, one wonders, lies ahead of t 
Empire? If Japan makes war on Australia ar 
New Zealand, have we got to defend an i 
defensible situation. Are we any longer respo! 
sible for Canada? She will follow the Unit 
States in future. The Canadian Premier, M 
Mackenzie King, has just been telling us th 
the Dominion is not committed to participa 
in any war. 

This question of Empire is one that w 
have to be answered very soon. Australia ai 
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New Zealand may wish to remain British, but- 


they are not populating their territories. And 
‘Great Britain, whose emigrants have been denied 
in the past, will have neither the men to help 
them nor the men to defend them. For, all other 
consideration apart, the birth-rate in Britain is 
falling, and falling so rapidly that before very 
long we shall need all the skilled agricultural or 
industrial workers we can muster. 

Britain’s birth-rate for 1936 was only just 
above that of 1933, which was the lowest on 
record. It was 14.8 live births per 1,000 of the 
population. It was 0.4 per 1,000 above that 
of 1933? 

Placed as she is, Britain cannot help worry- 
ing over this question of colonies and empire. 
(How is it, one wonders in passing, that Holland 
escapes criticism? She is the second richest 
Empire in the world! Perhaps it is because 
‘she is not a Great Power that she arouses no- 
body’s jealousy.) Herr Hitler, for good or ill, 
has made it first-class issue. It is a matter of 
prestige now with Germany—and where prestige 
is at stake very few leaders of men, and least 
of all Dictators, are likely to withdraw. 

Is Europe, and perhaps the world then, to be 
plunged into another war, just as the world seem- 
ed to be emerging from its great Depression? 
Surely some way of escape can be found, parti- 
cularly since, in her heart of hearts, Germany 
must know that the Russian adventure can be 
mothing but a-gamble—and in no way likely 
to resemble Italy’s easy triumph -over the un- 
armed Abyssinians. 

M. Blum, the French Prime Minister, in a 
eech at Lyons last week, gave a hint as to one 
ay there might be found out of the present 
aze. He has never ceased in his efforts to 
ting Germany back into the European frater- 
ity. Never ceased either to keep before 
ermany and the world the idea that peace is 
ae and indivisible: that there can be no 


acification which is “‘part-pacification, no peace - 


ı the West and war in the East, no settlement 
hich is not a general settlement and so includes 
ven the hated Russians! Moreover he sees 
early that so long as Germany goes on her way 
reathing out fire and slaughter against the 
olshevike—and planning, when she is on the 
arch for the Ukraine, to take away the inde- 
endence too of Czecho-Slovakia—there can be 
o question of coming to any economic arrange- 
ents with her. To do so would be but to 
nance German rearmament. 

But to return to the Lyons speech. In -it 
L Blum said: “An inescapable connection 
sists between economic collaboration on the one 
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.Germany and done soon. 


hand and the ending of the armaments race on 
the other. Perhaps. an international as 
convention is necessary.” 

Perhaps an international economic conven- 
tion is necessary! Anyway, that is a new idea. 
Cannot the nations of the world meet in a new 
World Economic Conference? In discussing the 
present state of affairs, from the point of view 
of trade instead of from the point of view of 
preparedness for war, they might find some more 
hopeful courses to follow—and as they followed 
these courses the strain and stress of their war 
preparedness “might begin to recede. Herr 
Hitler in his speech on Saturday, on the fourth 
anniversary of the coming into power of the’ 
Nazis, held out no hope, it is true, of his ever 
agreeing to discuss disarmament. But let that 
decision be for the moment. Let us see where 
the new World Economic Conference can help 
matters. 

Incidentally, anyone who is in Germany 
today reports that the Germans in reality loath 
their present isolation in Europe.- They would 
love to be back in the concert of Europe again. 
They would give anything to find some way 
of getting back. Geneva is unacceptable. It 
is of the essence of the League idea to give and 
receive aid. But for the present at any rate, 
and perhaps for some time to come, any idea of 
co-operating with Russia must stick in the 
German gullet. Herr Hitler is categorical : 
“It is, not suitable that National-Socialist 
Germans should ever hope to protect Bolshevism 
or that they would ever accept help from a 
Bolshevist state.” ` 

A new World Economie Conference would 
be free of any such trammeling obligations. 
(Tramelling in German eyes.) 

Something has got to be done about 
Even if by a miracle 
she gave up her present intention to embark 
on an expansionist war in Europe, she would 
soon find herself in such a state of economic 
collapse that her collapse might drag down a lot 
of the rest of us with her: If Germany does 
not go to war, if she calls off her present gigantic 
armament activity, in what kind of a slump is 
she going to find herself? The bankers in this 
country have just been issuing their annual 
surveys. All are concerned that the present 
activity—due in part to a fillip in housing and 
in part to a fillip “in armaments—shall not 
become a boom and then a slump when these 
particular activities slacken off. If they are 
afraid of a slump here, what can the German 
bankers be seeing in store for their unfortunate 
country? In four years Germany has spént on 
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armaments no less a sum than £2,500,000,000. 
The expenditure for this current year alone 
is £1,000,000,000. 

No wonder Herr Hitler gives way to attacks 
of unaccountable weeping. War or collapse. 
Such is the outlook for Germany. And even 
war will bring collapse. . 

And all the time now the common people 
in Germany are going without proper food be- 
cause the Government is spending so much on the 
raw materials required for armaments they can- 
not afford to pay for imports of food. Why 
is that armaments always seem -to be paid for 
with food. In the three years‘ ending 1937-38 
~ Britain will have spent the sum of £475,000,000 
on armaments. As a result we find Sir Robert 
Barclay, Chairman of the District Bank Ltd., 
declaring in his speech at Manchester. that this 
country may yet be faced with a sharp rise 
in the price of foodstuffs as a result of the 
“uneconomic outpouring of public money.” - 

All the bankers seem to be agreed upon 
one point. That the recovery from the Depres- 
sion is now world-wide, but that for the most 
part it is the home market in every country 
which is enjoying the revival in prosperity. 
` The revival in the home market, of course, is 


largely stimulated by the armament programme | 


of the particular country (and all the world, 
alas, is rearming). Sooner or later, of course, 
saturation point must be reached in a home 
market. So it is absolutely imperative, if a 
slump is not to follow on, to bring about a re- 
vival of world trade. 

_ Do we realise the perfectly awful state of 
world trade? Prices are at last rising—whole- 
sale prices in practically every country have 
during the past year risen by something like 
7 per cent—and this should mean a revival in 
international trading. But the revival is slow 
in coming about, perhaps it cannot come about, 
because all the great nationis nowadays, and not 


> Wife? 
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the least our own under the reactionary: guid- 
ance of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, are hampered 
by tariffs and quotas and all sorts of restrictions 
when they trade abroad. Great Britain is said 


to be doing better than are other countries 


in this matter of recovering her export trade. 
But even so the value of our export trade in 
1936 was still £228, 000,000 less than it was. 
in 1929. i 

So we would all be the better for another 
World Economic Conference, another attempt 
to find a solution of the difficulties which seem 
to be common to all countries. Apart from all 
considerations of a coming war the problem is 
this : now that recovery has set in, how can we 
prevent that recovery from becoming a boom 


‘and then a slump? Germany’s mirage is to 


have a short, sharp war with Russia, to bring 
home the Ukraine, and to find in these new 
territories, rich in natural resources, the recom- 
pense for all her present gigantic effort. But 
the war won’t be short, though it will be sharp: 
and with modern horrible chemical warfare the 
riches of the Ukraine’ will most certainly be 
destroyed. .... And, what of the waste o: 


If instead of thinking of armaments anc 
defence, our rulers would start thinking of war in 
terms of a waste of life, might they not seek som 
other way out than reliance on death-dealin: 


‘instruments? Even if it were possible, it woul: 


not be desirable to be so strong as to be able.t 
hold down the world in subjection for all time 
The way of progress for everyone concerned lie 
in a, wholehearted attempt to meet difficulties an 
‘injustices. You get rid of nothing merely „b 
getting rid of their exponents. However man 
of them you kill in war; others will rise up agar 
Let us call a Conference before it is tc 
late’ * 00 ` : 


- February Ist, 1937. 


i ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By P. BANERJEA, M.A., D.se. 


Ix very early times, the wants of the people 
of India must have been few. The bulk of the 
population then lived in villages. Agriculture 
was the main occupation of the people, and their 
simple industrial needs were met locally. Village 
economy was at this time of an extremely simple 
character. With the advance of civilization, 
however, wants multiplied, and the standard of 
life tended steadily to rise. 

Recent discoveries tend to push back the 
early history of Indian civilization by several 
thousand years. The excavations at Mahenjo- 
daro and Harappa reveal the fact that the Indus 
valley was the seat of a great culturel during 
the period known as the Chalcolithic. The 
people lived in cities, some of which were quite 
large. Towns were laid out according to well- 
Jefined plans in which publie wells and public 
gaths found suitable places. The houses were 
roomy and well-built, and provided with wells, 
bathrooms, sanitary arrangements, and elaborate 
systems of drainage. Burnt as well as sun- 
dried bricks were: used for constructing houses. 
There is thus Ample evidence that the ordinary 
towns-people “ enjoyed here a degree of comfort 
and luxury unexampled in other parts of the 
hen civilized world.” 

Agriculture was practised on a consider- 
ble scale. Land was irrigated with the aid of 
rtificial canals and embankments. The prin- 
pal food-grains were wheat and barley, while 
he flesh of animals, milk, and vegetables also 
ormed articles of diet. There was quite a large 
rariety of domesticated animals, and wild 
nimals were killed for food. Mines were 


















l. Sir John Marshall observes: “One thing that 
ands out clear and unmistakable both at Mahenjo-daro 
d Harappa, is that the civilization hitherto Tevealed is 
t an incipient civilization, but one already age-old and 
ereotyped on Indian soil, with many millennia “of human 
ndeavour behind it. Thus India must henceforth be 
}cognized, along with Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
one of the most important areas where the civilizing 
ocesses of society were initiated and developed.”— 
ahenjo-dara and the Indus Civilization, p. vill. 

The Indus culture, according to Sir John Marshall, 
rresponded in its general features with the’ Chaicolithic 
lture of Western Asia and Egypt. “In other respects, 
wever,” says he, “it was peculiar to Sind and the 
njab - -and as distinctive of those regions as the 


merian culture was of Mesopotamia or the Egyptian 
tha Yollar af tha Nila”. [hid 
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worked, the important minerals being gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and lead.2 Gold and silver 
were by no means rare metals at Mahenjo- 
daro, the latter being more plentiful than the 
former. Gold was used for the manufacture 
of personal ornaments of all kinds, some of 
which were remarkable for the high finish given 
to the surface of the metal. ‘Silver was 
fashioned into articles of jewellery, but was 
also made into relatively large and heavy 
vessels for domestic use. Copper had already 
to a large extent taken the place of stone for 
the manufacture of weapons, implements, and 
domestic utensils. It was employed also for the 
cheaper kinds of ornaments. Tin was used as 
an alloy with copper for the making of bronze.8 
Bronze articles discovered at Mahenjo-daro 
comprise utensils, tools, weapons, statuettes, 
and jewellery. Bronze was preferred to copper 
for the manufacture of weapons and imple- 
ments requiring sharp cutting-edge and for 
ornaments and other articles in which a fine 
finish was desired. An alloy of copper and 
arsenic was used for hardening the metal. Iron 
probably had not yet come into use. 

Stone was obtained from more or less distant 
places for building purposes as well as for 
making statues and other objects. A sort of 
plaster, made of gypsum) was used as mortar. 
Semi-precious stones were used with fine colour 
effect for beads and other ornamenis. The 
more important varieties of such stones were 
lapis lazuli, turquoise, amazon, rock crystal, 
steatite, amethyst, agate, carnelian, onyx, jasper, 
blood-stone, and jadeite. Of.the miscellaneous 
minerals, bitumen, red ochre, green-earth, and 





2. Sir John Marshall observes: “The metals may 
have been mined within the confines of India itself, 
where all of them, including even tin, are obtainable; or 
they may have been imported from neighbouring countries 
to the north and west . . . Gold, according to Sir Edwin 
Pascoe, is likely to have come from the south of India 
rather than from other quarters.”—Mahenjo-daro, p. 30. 

3. “The discoveries at Mahenjo-daro and Harappa 
have completely disposed of the hitherto accepted theory 
that bronze was not manufactured in India during the 
pre-historic age.”—Jbid., p. 31. 

Mackay says that at the: time these objects were 
produced, the Indus people had passed much beyond the 
experimental stage and had acquired a very good 


knowledge of the properties and working of bronze.— 
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‘ and terra-cotta. 
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tollingite deserve mention. Several other 
materials, such as bone, ivory, shell, faience, 
and vitrified paste, natural or artificial, were 
in use for ornamental purposes as well as for 
making various small articles. 

Spinning was in these pre-historic days 
practised by the well-to-do and the poor alike, 
the spindle-whorls being made of the more 
expensive faience as well as of the cheaper 
pottery and shell. The art of weaving was also 
practised extensively. Both cotton4 and wool 
were used for textiles. Textiles were dyed in 
different colours. The dress of the people was 
varied; the more well-to-do among them wore 
long shawls covering the body and reaching 


“down to the feet. Ornaments were worn by all 


classes, the most common of these being neck- 
laces, fillets, armlets, finger-rings, girdles, ear- 
rings, and anklets. The ornaments used by the 
rich were of gold and silver, faience, ivory, and 
semi-precious stones, while those used by the 
poor were made mainly of shell, bone, copper, 
Some of these ornaments 
showed great skill in workmanship and a fine 
sense of colour. 

Weapons of war or of the chase comprised 
axes, spears, daggers, bows, arrows, maces, and 
slings, but no traces of defensive armour has 
yet been found in the excavated areas. Wheeled 
vehicles were not unknown. Copper and bronze 
had already superseded stone for weapons of 
war and ‘the chase. 
bronze were relatively rare; of silver, still rarer. 
But most of the domestic vessels were earthen- 
ware. These were of a great variety of shapes, 
and adapted to various purposes. The multi- 
plicity and variety of the shapes of these vessels 
are evidence of the fact that the craft of the 
potter had been practised in the Indus valley 
from time immemorial. Most of the Indus 
pottery was wheel-made, well fired and plain; 
but painted ware was by no means uncommon. 
Various kinds of toys were also made of terra- 
cotta.5 Examples of artistic work were to be 





4. The cotton found in Mahenjo-daro resembles the 
coarser varieties of present-day Indian cotton and is quite 
unlike the American cotton or any of the finer varieties. 
The discovery, according to Sir John Marshall, “ disposes 
finally of the idea that the fine Indian cotton known to 
the Babylonians as sindhu and to the Greeks as sindon 
was a product of the cotton tree and not a true cotton.” 
~—-Mahenjo-dare, p. 33. As a matter of fact, there were, 
as there are now, two varieties of cotton, tree-cotton 
being used for purposes like padding in pillows and true 
cotton for weaving. 

5. The toy-carts of Mahenjo-daro were made of 
terra-cotta and are comparable with the modern farm 
carts of Sind. There is, however, a specimen from 
Harappa made of copper, which rather resembles the 


Vessels of copper and. 
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found in engraved seals, armlets, and other 
small objects. Not only did internal trade exist, 
but commercial relations were maintamed with 
foreign countries. Thus it is clear. that con- 
siderable advance had been made in industry 
and trade in these early times. 

This culture was perhaps not confined te 
the Indus valley, but probably extended east- 
ward as well as.towards the south. The Indus 
civilization seems also to have been connected 
with the other river civilizations of the period, 
although it was, in the main, individual and 
national in character. The Mahenjo-daro anti- 
quities, so far unearthed, probably do not belong 
to a date earlier than 3250 B.C.; but, as Sir 
John Marshall rightly observes, “the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent 
history on the soil of India, taking us back to 
an age that at present can only be dimly sur- 
mised.” It is generally believed that the Indus 
civilization was pre-Aryan but the question 
does not seem yet to have been finally settled. 
Nor are we sure about the relations, if any, 
between this civilization and the Aryan culture, 
on the one hand, and the Dravidian on the 
other. If we assume that the Indus civilization 
was earlier than the Aryan, it becomes difficult 
to account for the gap between the life of com- 
fort and luxury lived by the people of the Indus 
valley and the simpler mode of living of the 
early Aryan settlers.. ; 

From a study of the Vedas it appears that 
the Indo-Aryans were, in the beginning, a 
pastoral-farming people. Their wealth consisted 
chiefly of animals, —cows, | buffaloes, horses, 
sheep, and goats. But cultivation of the land 
went side by side with: cattle-breeding. Their 
offensive weapons in war.were bows, arrows, 
spears, and battle-axes. They also used defen- 
sive arms. Chariots were employed in battle 
which implies considerable advance in the 
mechanical arts. The arts and crafts of this 
period were domestic and rural, the more import- 
ant of these being weaving, pottery, wood-work 
rope-making, dyeing, tanning, and metal-work 
The metals in use at this time were gold, silver 
copper, iron, lead, and tin.7, The carpenter mad 
not only articles of household furniture but als: 
carts, chariots, and boats; the blacksmit 
turned out domestic utensils ‘as well as imple 





present-day ekka: Sir John Marshall observes that thes 
little toy-carts are particularly interesting, as being amon 
the earliest representations of wheeled vehicles known | 
Us. 

6. The theory generally accepted by Europea 
scholars is that the Indo-Aryans entered the Punjab abo 
the middle of the second millennium before Christ. 

7. V. Smith, History of India, p. 23. 
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ments of war; the goldsmith made ornaments 
of gold and silver. The Vedic Aryans lived 
mostly in villages which were largely self-suffi- 
cient, but exchanges -of commodities between 
different villages were beginning to take place. 
Towns were not unknown, but they must have 
been few in number and small in size. 
The Aryans were an energetic race, and 

once they had passed the earlier stages of 
civilization, their economic progress was rapid 
and continuous. During the Brahmana period, 
although the bulk of the people still lived in 
villages, there was a greater tendency towards 
the cultivation of a town life among a section of 
the population. Agriculture reached a greater 
development. The land was more systematically 
‘ploughed, manured, and irrigated, and a larger 
variety of crops was sown. The use of metals 
became more important. The older arts of 
peace as well as of war were pursued with 
greater efficiency, and new industries began to 
appear. Occupations tended to become more 
diversified, while the rudiments of the apprentice 
system came into existence. Trade became 
definitely established and means of communica- 
tion began steadily to develop. An active 
maritime commerce had begun even in ‘pre- 
Vedic times between India and Accadian-Semitic 
Empire of Assyria, and it is well known that 
Indian produce was exported to the kingdom of 
Solomon in the tenth century, B. C. There 
are several references to sea-voyages in the 
Rig-Veda, while the Baudhayana Dharma-Sutra 
mentions maritime navigation and taxes levied 
on maritime trade. The building of boats, and 
even of ships$ had gradually been established 
as a regular industry. During the Sutra period, 
urther development took place in the industrial 
ife of the people. Associations of craftsmen 
nd traders grew up, partly for economic reasons, 
uch as better employment of capital and facili- 
ies of intercourse, and partly for protecting the 
agal interests of their class.9 In the Gautama 
Jharma-Sutra, we read that agriculturists, 
radesmen, cattle-breeders, and manufacturers 
iad their own special laws which were authori- 
ative for the king. 

- In early Buddhist times the rural economy- 
f India was based on a system more or less 
kin to peasant-proprietorship, subject to the 
iayment of taxes or tithes to the State authority, 
zhether monarchical, oligarchical, or republican. 

8. “It would be strange,” observes Z. A. Ragozin, 
if the many wide and deep rivers -had not encouraged 
oat-building, even ship-building, and navigation.” —Fedic 
ndia, p. 112. 


ô, Fick, Social LA ca i Bnd ahas Time 
translated by S. K. Maitra), 
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The rights of individuals, however, were subordi-. 
nate to those of the community. Pasture and: 
woodland were held in common, and irrigation 
channels were laid by the community. Villagers. 
often united, of their own accord, to build 
mote-halls, rest-houses, and reservoirs, to repair 
roads, and even to lay out parks.10 By the sixth. 
and fifth centuries before Christ a considerable 
number of towns had come into existence, while 
some of the older towns had grown into cities.. 
Division of labour was carried much further 
than before, the occupations becoming more 
definitely specialised. Though social distinctions ' 
had already become fully established, the caste- 
system was not yet so rigid as to prevent the 
movement of labour from one occupation to 
another. Considerable proficiency was attained 
in many of the arts and crafts, the more import- 
ant of these being weaving, carpentry, leather- 
work, smithy, metallurgy, ship-building, jewel- 
lery, painting, and the decorative arts. With 
the advance of civilization the builder’s art 
became more and more important. Houses of 
fairly large sizes were constructed, and we even. 
find mention of a building of seven storeys in 
height. The use of stone was perhaps rare, 
but the superstructure of most of the dwell- 
ings was either of wood-work or brick-work. 
Dwelling-houses were often covered with plaster 
and brilliantly painted in fresco, with figures or 
patterns. Of the other works of architecture 
the most important were stupas and baths.. 
Production was individualistic, but the 
tendency towards concerted action in both indus-- 
try and trade had by this time become quite 
marked. Co-operation was now a regular fea- 
ture of business enterprise, and the more import- 
ant occupations were organised in guilds. The- 
number of these guilds is often given as eighteen; 
and these, according to Rhys Davids, included 
the following: (1) Workers in wood, who were 
not only carpenters and cabinet-makers, but 
also biilders of houses, of ships, and of vehicles 
of all sorts; (2) workers in metal, including 
those who made iron implements as well as those 
who turned out gold and silver work of great 
delicacy and beauty ; (3) workers in stone, who 


10. Buddhist India, p. 49. Rhys Davids says further © 
“The economic conditions in such villages were simple.. 
None of the householders could have been what would 
now be called rich. On the other hand, there was a 
sufficiency for their simple needs, there was security, 
there was independence. There were no landlords, and 
no paupers. There was little, if any, ‘crime.” 

ll. Besides the four grades, Brahmana, Kshatriya, ` 
Vaisya, and Sudra, there were “low tribes” (hina-jatiyo) 
and low trades (hina-sippani) and an insignificant 
number of slaves who were for the most part household 
servanis.—Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 54, 
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constructed houses, made carved pillars and 
bas-reliefs, and did finer work of various sorts; 
(4) weavers, who not only made ordinary clothes, 
‘but manufactured fine muslins and costly and 
‘dainty fabrics of silk and wool, rugs, blankets; 
and carpets; 
numerous sorts of /foot-covering and sandals; 
(6) potters, who made all sorts of dishes and 
‘bowls for domestic use; (7) ivory-workers, who 
made articles for ordinary use and also costly 
‘carvings and ornaments; (8) dyers, who coloured 
‘the clothes made by weavers; (9) jewellers, 
~who made beautiful ornaments and works of art 
of various kinds; (10) fishermen; (11) butchers; 
(12) hunters and trappers; (13) cooks and con- 
Yectioners; (14) barbers, shampooers, and dealers 
‘in perfumes; (15) garland-makers and flower- 
sellers; (16) sailors; (17) rush-workers and 
ibasket-makers; and (18) painters. This last 
‘class consisted mostly of house-painters, who 
‘covered the walls of houses with plaster or 
decorated them with painted frescoes.12 

These guilds were not unlike the medieval 
guilds in Europe.18 It was through their guilds 
‘that the king summoned the people on important 
occasions. The Aldermen or Presidents (jethh- 
aka or pamukha) of such guilds were regarded 
as important persons, and they occupied -digni- 
fied positions in society. The office of an elder 
‘was an honorary one and held by a specially 
efficient member of the organization. The guilds 
exercised powers of arbitration, while disputes 
between one guild.and another were in the juris- 
‘diction of the Mahasethi, the High Treasurer, 
who acted as a sort of Chief ‘Alderman over the 
Aldermen of the guilds.14 Labourers worked 





12. Rhys Davids says that there are passages in the 
early Buddhist books which “tell us of pleasure-houses 
adorned with painted figures and patterns, belonging to 
the kings of Magadha and Kosala; and such frescoes 
‘were no doubt similar in character to, but of course in 
an earlier style than, the well-known ancient frescoes of 

- the seventh and eighth centuries A. D. on the Ajanta 
caves and of the fifth century on the Sigiri Rock in 
Ceylon.”—Buddhist India, p. 96. 

18. Fick observes: “The three conditions mentioned, 
local division of different kinds of work, hereditary 
character of branches of profession, and the existence of 
an elder, seem to indicate clearly an organization of 
handicraft which can be compared in many respects 
with our corporations in the Middle Ages.”—-Social Orga- 
nization in Buddha’s Time, p. 284. 

14. It appears that the number of manufacturers 
combined into a guild having a common leader could not 
exceed a certain figure. It is said in the Samuddavanija 
Jataka that “in a village inhabited by a thousand 
carpenter families, every “fve hundred families had a 
head.”—-Ibid., p. 283 

The elder seems to have occupied a peculiar position 
at the royal\court. It is said in the Suci Jataka (IH. 281) 
that the senior among the hundred smiths was a favourite 


(5) leather-workers,, who made’ 
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mostly on their own account, it being considered 
a misfortune for a freeman to work for hire.15 
The trade guilds did not always coincide with 
the castes, but sometimes included members 
belonging to different castes. It was to the 
strict supervision and control exercised by the 
various guilds that the standard of excellence 
attained by Indian arts was in a very large 
measure due. . 

There were trade relations between the 
different parts of the country. Merchants con- 
veyed their goods either up and down the great 
rivers or right across the country in carts 
travelling in caravans. Sea-voyages were also 
made, particularly along the coast. Silks, 
muslins, finer sorts of cloth, cutlery, armour, 
brocades, embroideries, rugs, perfumes, drugs, 
ivory, ivory work, jewellery and gold were the 
main articles in which the merchants dealt. 
Exchange by barter had passed away, and 
transactions were at this time carried on in terms 
of the kahapana, a copper coin. Silver or gold 
coins do not seem to have yet come into use. 
Besides the coins, there was a very considerable 
use of instruments of credit. Loans were given, 
on which interest was charged.16 

Industry as well as agriculture reached a 
higher degree of development during the Maurya 
period.17 The State gave assistance to agricul- 
ture in a variety of ways. Loans were granted 
to cultivators in times of need, and the Agricul- 
tural Department of the State served as a sort 
of information bureau for all interested in agri- 
culture. This department was presided over 
by a Superintendent whose duty it was to study 
the conditions of cultivation in the different parts 
of the country and to introduce improved 
methods, whenever possible: He collected im- 
proved varieties of seeds and distributed. them 
among the agriculturists. He was expected to 
possess a knowledge of the science of meteoro- 
logy so as to be able to make forecasts of weather 
conditions and of agricultural outlook. Dairy- 
farming and cattle-breeding were also regarded 
as important, and engaged the attention of the 
State. Forests were utilised for the supply ol 
raw materials for industries, and proper steps 
were taken for the growth and preservation of 





of the king, blessed with wealth and property—lIbid., 
p. 284. 

15. Fick, however, says that on account of th 
comparatively great respectability and- the high sala 
which the court artists enjoyed, the-effort of most of th 
artists was to get into the king’s service; but as thi 
fell to the lot of only a very few, others tried to serv 
under rich private persons.—Social Organization, p. 292. 

16. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 99-101. 

17. Vide Megasthenes, Fragment 1. 
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trees of various sorts. Irrigation was practised, 
this: being an object of great solicitude to the 
State. $ f 

Mining was an industry to which consider- 
able attention was paid during this period. 
Mines supplied a large part of the wealth of 


India, and the working of these was not confined - 


merely to surface digging. Mines were under 
State control. They were often leased out to 
private individuals for a certain proportion of 
the output or for a fixed. rent, but were some- 
times worked direct by the State. It was the 
duty of the State Mining Department to exploit 
the resources of existing mines in the most 
economical manner and to carry on exploring 
operations for the discovery of new mines.18 
The principal ores obtained from mines were 
gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and trapu.19 
Gold was also obtained from river washing. 
Precious and semi-precious stones of various 
kinds were found. in different parts of India.20 
The working of the mines, as- Hewitt points out, 
.‘‘ required practical mechanical skill as well as 
the scientific aptitude and perseverance neces- 
sary to discover the proper method of treating 
the ores so as to extract the precious metals.” 
As a matter of fact, in metallurgical skill the 
Hindus at this time had attained to a very 
high state of efficiency. The treatment and 
manufacture of metals was conducted under the 
supervision of the State. Metals were employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war.2! 

Some industries, such as the manufacture 
of salt and the brewing of liquor, were often 
worked as State monopolies. Of the other 
industrial pursuits, weaving and the associated 
industries were the most important. The State 
encouraged these handicrafts by offering rewards. 
The weaving of the finer kinds of cotton cloth 
and the manufacture of woollen and silken 
garments received special favour. Kautilya 
mentions a large variety of woollen cloths 
manufactured in several parts of the country. 
Silken garments were made mostly in Benares, 
Magadha, Pandya, and Suvarnakudya. Of 





18. Banerjea, Public Administration in Ancient Indie, 
ah. XVII. 

19. Megasthenes observes: “The soil of India has 
iso underground numerous veins of all- sorts of metals, 
‘or it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron 
n no ‘ia quantity and even tin and other metals.”— 
frag. I 

20. Ibid, Frag. XXIV. Curtius, referring to these, 
»bserves: “Nor has anything contributed more to the 
ypulence of the natives, especially since they spread the 
community of evil to foreign nations.” 

21. Megasthenes, Fragment I. ` 
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cotton fabrics, those of Madhura, Aparanta, 
Kalinga, Kasi, Vanga, Vatsa and Mahisha were 
the best.22 Dresses were often dyed in pretty 
colours, while umbrellas and parasols were 
turned out in different styles and elaborately 
trimmed. Raw as well as woven silk was often. 
imported from China. The growth of civiliza- 
tion had in fact brought in its train a keen 
demand for various articles of luxury, and 
skilled workmen were ready to supply them.2% 
Megasthenes says: “In contrast to the general 
simplicity of their style, they love finery and 
ornament. Their robes are worked in gold, and 
ornamented with precious stones, and they wear: 
also flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin.”24 As V. A. Smith observes, “a high: 
degree of material civilization had been attained, 
and all the afts and crafts incident to the life- 
of wealthy and cultured city were familiar.” 

The growth of industry led to the establish. 
ment of numerous towns. <A great deal of 
specialization took placein industry which helped’ 
the development of the skill of the artisan.. 
The crafts were numerous, and the more 
important among them were practised under the 
supervision of guilds or associations25 which: 
maintained efficient standards in proéduction, 
settled disputes among members by arbitration, 
regulated the conduct of apprentices, rewarded’ 
special merit, afforded assistance to persons in 
distress, and provided for religious and social’ 
ceremonies. The business of these guilds was 
conducted by hereditary officers who were con- 
trolled by panchayats or councils. At the head 
of each guild was a chief called sreshthi or 
mukhya. These chiefs occupied high positions- 
in society. The guilds were, to a large extent, 
-self-governing institutions; but during the 
centralized administration of the Mauryas, they 


22. Arthasastra, Bk. Il. Ch. XI. Threads were spur 
of urna, valka, karpasa, tula, sana, and kshauma-—Bk. Ul, 
Ch. I. In the Mahabharata we find mention of clothes. 
made of goat and sheep wool, and embroidered with gold, 
shawls, and brocades, of silks, of patta fibres, and of 
linen. The Ramayana mentions silken, woolen, and 
cotton stuffs of various kinds and of diverse colours, 

23. According to Megasthenes, the people of Indis 
“were also found to be well-skilled in arts.” Fragt 
ment I. . 

24, Fragment XXVII Arrian says, on the authority 
of Nearchos: “They wear an under-garment of cotton 
which reaches below the knee half-way down the ankles,. 
and also an -upper-garment which they throw partly over 
their shoulders, and partly twist in folds round their- 
head.”—Indika of Arrian (J. W. McCrindle). 





25. These were known by the names of gana and’ 
puga. 

The caste system had by this time become fully 
stereotyped. Megasthenes observes: “No one is allowed 


to marry out of his own class or exercise any calling or 
art except his own.” 
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‘were brought under State control26 Under the 
guild system much proficiency was attained in 
many of the arts, particularly the jewellers’, 
lapidaries’, and stone-cutters’ arts. 

In the days of Chandragupta Maurya, 
‘officers were appointed by the State to superin- 
tend the occupations of the people. In the 
city of Pataliputra, there were six administra- 
‘tive boards, consisting of five members each,27 
cone of which was entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of everything relating to the industrial 
:arts, fixing the rate of wages, and enforcing 
the use of pure and sound materials. Another 
‘board supervised trade and commerce. Accord- 
ing to Megasthenes, one of the important classes 
-in India consisted of artisans. “ Of these,” says 
che; “ some are armourers, while others make the 
‘Implements which husbandmef and others find 
‘useful in their different callings. This class is 
‘not only exempted from paying taxes, but even 
receives Mnaintenance from the royal exchequer.” 
Tt is likely, as has been suggested by an eminent 
writer, that Indian craftsmen of these days were 
‘divided into three categories, namely, king’s 
-craftsmen, guild craftsmen of the towns, and 
village artisans.28 As a matter of fact, artisans 
~as a class were regarded as being in a special 
manner devoted to the public service, and capital 
‘punishment was inflicted on any person who 
‘impaired the efficiency of a craftsman by causing 
‘the loss of a hand or an eye.29 

The artisans received fixed salaries when in 
the employ of kings or nobles,30 and for special 
excellence of work received substantial rewards. 
‘The guild craftsmen were their own masters, 
subject, however, to control by the particular 
‘guilds to which they belonged. They were often 
‘obliged to -perfom gratuitously certain public 
services, and to pay taxes from the products of 
their labour. The village artisans were, as has 
already been seen, ‘part and parcel’ of the life 
-of the village. They lived simple lives supply- 
ing the needs of the village people. Although 


26. Yajnavalkya says: “A king, having duly 
‘corrected the castes, families, guilds of artisans, schools 
and communities of the people that have swerved from 
‘their path of duty, should place them on the right path.” 

27. These boards may, as suggested by A. K, Coomar- 
swamy, “be regarded as a development: on official lines 
-or the ordinary Panchayat or Committee of five members 
“by which every caste or trade in India has been 
accustomed to regulate its internal affairs from time 
‘immemorial:”"—The, Indian Creftsman, p. 61. 

28. Coomarswamy, The Indian Craftsman. 

29. V. Smith, Early History of India, p. 120. 

30. Ship-builders and armour-makers were, according 
to V. A. Smith, salaried public servants, and were not 
permitted to work for any private person. The wood- 
‘cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths, and miners were subject 
to special supervision. 
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many of them acquired great dexterity in their 
own occupations, their products were mostly of 
the simpler sorts, which never crossed the 
boundaries of the village. The more skilled 
among these artisans often migrated to the towns 
where they hoped to be able to acquire fame and 
wealth. Sometimes, an entire village was in- 
habited by a particular class of craftsmen, such 
as goldsmiths, workers in brass, or makers of 
artistic pottery. Such cases were, however, 
exceptions to the genéral rule. The village 


_eraftsman was a member of a particular caste, 
‘and usually he had his connections with crafts- 


men of the same caste in other villages; but it 
is doubtful whether he was associated in any 
corporate capacity with craftsmen belonging to 
other castes in his own village. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that slave labour was 
practically non-existent at this time.3! 
Architecture and sculpture received great 
encouragement from the rulers, evidence of 
which is to be found in the numerous stupas, 
chaityas, monasteries, and pillars constructed 
in various parts of the country. The merchants 
had associations of their own, the leaders of 
which received official recognition. There was 
a large expansion of trade and commerce during 
this period, to which were due, in the main, the 
prosperity of the country and the flourishing 
condition o the State finances. As different 
parts of the country produced different varieties | 
of goods, there was an active internal trade. 
Merchandise was conveyed either in bullock- 
carts along the roads;or by boats plying on 
rivers. Trade routes (vanik-patha) are 
classified by Chanakya under four heads, 
namely, those going north, south, east and west, 
respectively. The northern and southern routes 
were regarded as very important, for the 
principal products of the north were elephants; 
horses, fragrant substances, ivory, wool, skins, 
silver, and gold, while in the south conches, 
diamonds, gems, pearls, and gold and other 
metals could be obtained in abundance.32- These 





observe: “All the Indians are free, and not one oj 
them is a slave. The Lakedemonians and Indians are s 
far in agreement. The Lakedsemonians, however, hold 
the helots as slaves and these helots do servile labour: 
‘but Indians do not use even aliens as slaves, much les: 
a countryman of their own.” Indika of Arrian (J. W 
McCrindle). Kautilya says: “No Aryan can be : 
slave,”—Arthasastra, Bk. NT, Ch. 13. 

32. Greek writers speak of a royal road which wen 
from Pushkalavati near Attock through Takshasila anı 
other places to Pataliputra, and another which led t 
Indraprastha and thence to Ujjayini. 

Megasthenes says: “They construct reads, and a 
every ten stadia set up a pillar to show the by-roads aw 


31. Arrian quotes the authority of Megasthenes el 
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and many other roads connected different parts 
of the country with one another and with the 
seaports. The Indian caravans on the western 
routes were met at border stations by caravans 
bound for Persia, Tyre, and Egypt. The 
northern route crossed the Himalayas leading 
to Tibet and China. 

The principal rivers served as waterways, 
and navigation canals constructed in some parts 
of the country offered considerable facility for 
communication and trade. But Indian 
merchants did not confine themselves to internal 
trade. Indian ships sailed along the coasts and 
even made open sea voyages to Persia, Arabia, 
and Egypt. That the art of ship- building had 
made considerable progress is proved by the fact 
that two thousand vessels of all sizes were con- 
structed for Alexander on the upper waters of 
the Hydaspes. Indian sailors were regarded as 
experts in their vocation.33 For the safety and 
convenience of sea-going vessels harbours were 
constructed at various places, and some of the 
sea-port towns attained to positions of con- 
siderable importance and renown. 

‘ The principal exports from India were: 
topazes, sapphires, silk, fine linen, muslin, silk 
thread, indigo, coloured cloths, cotton, rice, oil, 
cattle, ‘clarified butter, and silver and ‘gold ores. 
The chief imports into India were : wines, brass, 
tin, cloths of different kinds, cloves, honey, 
coarse glass, red sulphuret of antimony, and gold 
and silver coins. 

The supervision and control exercised by the 
State over the trade and commerce of the country 
was strict and of a fairly detailed character. 
The Commerce Department of the State, besides 
keeping the arteries of communication open and 
safe and collecting the State dues, performed 
other important duties. It encouraged the 
importation of foreign merchandise by remission 
of taxes in proper cases and affording protection 
to foreign merchants. The Superintendent of 
this department facilitated the exportation of 
goods not required for home consumption. It 
was his business to acquaint himself with the 
values of goods in different countries, and he 
encouraged the production of such goods as 
might be profitably exchanged -for foreign 
articles. He also furnished the merchants with 
information ‘relating to such matters as con- 
eyance charges, expenses on the road, the 
angers of the journey, and the trade customs 











istances.” Ten stadia may be taken to be nearly 
quivalent to the shorter krosa which was formerly in, 
ıse in many parts of India. 

Tt was Indian pilots who guided Alexanders 
essels. . . 


.combinations among themselves. 


siderable use of instruments of credit.. 
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of different places. “It: was the duty of the 
Superintendent to fix the prices of commodities 
in cases where merchants were found to have 
raised prices to an excessive extent by forming 
In case of an 
over-supply of goods, the Superintendent con- 
trolled production until the stock was exhausted. 
Balances, weights and measures were determined 
under Government orders. The State also took 
steps for preventing the adulteration of goods, 
especially of food articles.34 

Transactions were carried on, and values 
estimated, in terms of coins of various substances 
and denominations. Gold coins were sometimes 
used, but silver and copper coins formed the 
bulk of the currency. There were also a con- 
It is 
difficult to say what banking facilities existed 
in the country, but we know that loans were 
frequently given. High rates of interest were, 
however, looked upon with disfavour, and it 
was perhaps this circumstance which ` led 
Megasthenes to say, “the Indians. neither put 
out money at usury, nor know how to borrow.”35 

The industrial activities of the people con- 
tinued to expand even after the decay and fall 
of the Maurya Empire. Great progress was also 
made in architecture and sculpture. In the first 


‘century of the Christian Era the industries of 


the country were in a flourishing condition. Not 
only was India able to supply herself with all 
articles of necessity and many articles of 
luxury, but she exported various kinds of goods 
to foreign countries in Asia and Europe. The 
dimensions of the export trade with Rome were 
such that there was a steady drain of specie and 
coins from that Imperial City. In 22 A.D. 
Emperor Tiberius referred in strong terms of 
condemnation to the use in Rome of articles of 
luxury imported from India.36 Pliny wrote 


34. Kautilya, Arthasastra, Bk. IV, Ch. 2. 

35. Fragment XXVII 

Alberuni, writing 1,300 years later, says: “ Usury 
or taking percentages is forbidden.: The sin which a 
man commits thereby corresponds to the amount by which 
the percentages have increased the capital’ stock. Only 
to the Sudra it is allowed . take percentages, as long 
as his profit is not more than one-fiftieth of the capital, i. Es 
he is not to T coe than % per cent. ”_India (Sachau 3 
Translation), LXVII. 

36. a Tiberius wrote: “If a reform is in 
truth intended, where must it begin, and how. am I to 
restore the simplicity of ancient times? . How shall 
we reform the taste for dress? . . . How are we to deal- 
with the peculiar articles of feminine vanity, and in parti- 
cular with that rage for jewels and precious trinkets, 
which drains the Empire of its wealth, and sends, in 
exchange for baubles, the money of the Commonwealth 
to foreign nations and even to the enemies of Rome?” 
Tacitus, Annals, iii. 53, quoted in Schoff, Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea. 
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half a century later: “The subject is well 
worthy of our notice, seeing that in no year does 
India drain us.of less than 550 000,000 sesterces 
(22,000,000 dollars) giving. back her own wares, 


which are sold among us at fully 100 times their. 


first cost.”87 It is worthy of note-that this 
extravagant importation of luxuries from the 
East, without adequate production of commodi- 
ties to offer in exchange,38 was the main cause 
of the depreciation and degradation of the 
Roman currency leading finally to its total re- 
pudiation. Pliny mentions the production of 
gold and silver in different parts of India. 

The Periplus of the Erythreean Sea gives us 
a clear account of the seaports and market- 
towns of India and of the export and import 
trade of the country during the first half of the 
first century A.D. Barygaza -(Bhrigu-Kshetra, 


modern Broach) was then the most important’ 


seat of commerce in Western India: The articles 
exported from this port were spikenard, costus, 
bdellium, ivory, agate, carnelian, lycium, cotton 
cloth of all kinds (muslins and ordinary), silk 
cloth, mallow cloth, and yarn; while the goods 
imported were copper, tin, lead, coral, topaz, 
thin ‘clothing, flint glass, gold and silver coins, 


ornaments, wine, and: presents for the king.” 


Inland from this place and to the east was Ozene 
(Ujjayini), a great centre of industrial activity, 
from which were brought down to Barygaza ‘all 
things needed for the welfare of the country and 
many things for the export trade. Another 
important port was Barbaricum near the mouths 
of the Indus.39 Among the market-towns of 
Dachinabades (Dakshinapatha, modern Deccan) 
two were of special importance, namely, Paithana 
(Pratishthana) and Tagara. ‘Towards the south 
there was a large number of market-towns and 
ports, the most, important of them being Muziris 
(Murjari) and Neleynda, from which were 


exported “ great quantities of fine pearls, ivory, ` 


silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, mala- 
bathrum from the places in the interior, trans- 
parent stone of all kinds, diamonds arid 
sapphires, and tortoise-shell.” The southern- 
most port was Gomari (modern Comorin), near 





37, Pliny, Natural History (quoted in The Periplus, 
lotes 
- 38, ` Pliny uttered those words of lamentation: “Oh 
that the use of gold were clean gone: Would God it 
could possibly. be quite abolished among men!”—WNatural 
History, Bk. XXXIII, Ch. I. 
39. The exports from this place were : cotton cloth, 
silk yarn, seric skins, -indigo, costus, bdellium, lycium, 
nard, turquoise, and lapis lazuli. The imports were: 
thin- clothing, figured linens, topaz, coral, storax, frankin- 
cense, vessels of glass, silver and gold plates, and wine. 
—Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (Translated by W. H. 
_Schoff). 
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whith was thé region of Argaru, where were 
brought the pearls gathered on the coast there- 
abouts, and from which place were exported 
muslins, called Argaritic.. On the. east coast was . 
the region of Masalia, where a great quantity 
of muslins was made. On the Bay of Bengal, 
near the mouth of the river Ganges, there was a 
market-town called Gange, through which place 
were brought malabathrum, spikenard, pearls, 
and muslins of the finest sorts called Gangetic. 
There were gold mines mear the place and a 
gold coin known as caltis was in use.40 ; 

During the fourth and fifth centuries after 
Christ the various arts ‘and crafts received a 
great impetus from the Emperors of the Gupta 
dynasty. This period .was, indeed, like the 
Maurya period, a golden age for India. 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting attained a 
high degree of perfection. Hindu temples were 
the most characteristic form of architecture of 
this age, but other forms also received attention. 
The Ajanta Vihara, that masterpiece of Indian 
architecture, was ‘perhaps built during this 
period. The fragments of the frescoes still rét 
maining ón the walls give only a rough idea: of 


the marvellous development of the art of paint- | 


ing. The wonderful iron. pillar, now to be seen 
at the Kutb Minar neat Delhi, was probably 
constructed about this time. “The perfect weld- 
ing of the metal and its manipulation were a 
triumph of skill in'the handling of a refractory 
metal. “It is not the only proof,” observes 
Vincent Smith, “that the ‘ancient Indians 
possessed exceptional mastery over difficult 
problems of working in iron and other metals.”’41 
The great co-operative ‘guilds played in this 
period, as in the earlier. periods, an important 
part in the industrial life as well as the artistic 
traditions of the people42 It was about this 
time that Fa Hian, the famous Chinese traveller, 
visited-India. He was greatly impressed by the 
flourishing condition of the country, with its, 
great cities, its splendid monasteries, and ital 
magnificent buildings. “He found the people 
prosperous : rest-houses ‘were provided on the 
highways, and hospitals erected for the benefit 
of the sick and the infirm. Commercial rela- 
tions existed between India and foreign: countries, 
Tamralipti in Bengal was a-great port from 
which large trading vessels set out to sea. The 
development ‘of India’s; maritime trade had 








40. Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 41-48. 

4l. Oxford History of India, p. 196. | 

42. The 'Sukra-niti, which was probably compose 
about this time, refers to guilds as srent, kula, and gana 
As regards their functions it says that cases, other tha 
robbery and theft, might bè ae of by them.— Jiva 
nanda Vidyasagar’s Edition, Bk. V, yh; V, Sls. 30-32. 
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ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


brought her into close connection with Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Java, and the magnificent 
monuments of Indo-Aryan civilization were 
being built up in those countries.43 

Another glorious period for Indian industry 
and art was the reign of Harsha-vardhana. in 
the first half of the eighth century. The 
celebrated Chinese traveller, Yuan - Chwang, 
visited India at this time. From him we learn 
that there was a large number of cities and 
towns which were surrounded by walls built of 
bricks. The kings and princes had splendid 
palaces, while the houses of well-to-do in- 
dividuals were large, with halls and terraced 
belvederes. The buildings were 
‘decorated and contained various articles of use- 
ful as well as artistic furniture.44 . The monas- 
feries were of most remarkable architecture. 


‘The artistic history of Harsha’s reign was a` 


continuation of the tradition of the Gupta 
period. A great part of the Kailasa temple at 
Ellora was probably constructéd about this 
time.45 

The dress of the common people was simple 
but decorous. The clothing materials were 
cotton, linen, silk, and wool, both rough and fine. 
The clerical costume of the Buddhists consisted 
of three robes, and was yellow in colour, while 
the garbs of the non-Buddhist religious orders 
were varied.- The dress and ornaments of the 
kings and grandees were very extraordinary.46 


43. Havel, Aryan Rule in India, Ch. IX. - 

44. As regards furniture, Yuan Chwang says further : 
“For seats all use corded bénches. The royal family, 
the grandees, officials and gentry adorn their benches in 





different ways, but all have the same style or form of seat. ` 


The sovereign’s dais is.exceedingly wide and high, and 
it is dotted with small pearls. What is called the ‘lion’s 
seat’ (that is, the actual throne) is covered with fine 
cloth, and is mounted by a jewelled footstool. The 
ordinary officials, according to their fancy, carve the 
frames of their seats in different ways, and adorn them 


with precious substances.”—Watters’ Edition, Vol. I, 
p. 147. 5 À { 
45. The so-called Visva-karma Chaitya House at 


Elora was perhaps, according to E. B. Havell, the chapel 
pf the guild of masons who resided at Ellora for many 
enerations devoting themselves to the excavation of all 
Bees wonderful shrines and monasteries—Aryan Rule in 
ndia, © 

46. Garlands and tiaras with precious stones were 
heir head adornments; and their bodies were adorned 
vith rings, bracelets, and necklaces. Wealthy mercantile 
geople had only bracelets. 7 


tastefully - 
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The household utensils were of pottery, wood, 
gold, silver, copper, or iron. Various kinds of 
agricultural crops and fruits were grown, and 
of the metals and precious stones in use gold, 
silver, bronze, white jade, and crystal were very 
abundant. . There was an active commerce with 
foreign countries, merchandise being exchanged 
for rare varieties of precious stones. The media 
of exchange were gold and silver coins, cowries, 
and small pearls. Great proficiency was attained 
in the various arts and crafts.47 The chief in- 
dustries were : architecture, sculpture, painting, 
carpentry, plaster-work, leather-work, weaving, 
dyeing, embroidery, smithy, jeweller’s art, 
pottery, and clay-modelling. Occupations were 
hereditary and based on the caste system; but 
besides the four main castes, there were “ mixed 
castes” which in reality were “guilds and 
groups of low craftsmen and workmen.”48 An 
idea of the excellence attained in some of the 
arts and crafts can be obtained from the des- 
cription given by Bana of the decoration of 
Prabhakara- vardhana’s palace at the time of 
Rajyasri’s marriage.49 

Harsha-vardhana was the last monarch to 
hold suzerain power in Northern India. In the 
south many powerful dynasties had ruled since 
early times, and industry as well as art had 
flourished there under their patronage. During 
the five centuries following the imperial rule of 
Harsha, the local rulers and princes of different 
parts of the country considered it their sacred 
duty to foster industries and encourage the 
development of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and the other arts. 





47. Yuan Chwang (Edited by Watters), Vol. I, 
p. 178. 

48. Yuan Chwang, p. 170. These groups, according 
to Watters, included weavers, shoe-makers, hunters, fisher: 
men, watér-carriers, and scavengers. - 

49. Bana says: “The palace was arrayed in textures 
flashing on every side like thousands of rainbows, textures 
of. linen, cotton, bark silk, spider’s thread, muslin, and 
shot silk, resembling sloughs of snakes, soft as the unripe 
plantain’s fruit, swaying at a breath. imperceptible except 
to the touch . Couches whose gay coverlets cast the 
hamsa tribes into the shade; bodices overlaid with star-like 
pearls; countless thousands of canvas and cloth pieces. .; 
awnings bright with soft, freshly dyed bark silk; marquees 
whose roofs were covered all over with garments, and 
posts. swathed in strips of variegated, silk.”—Harsha- 
charite, (Translated by Cowell and Thomas), p. 125. 


SWEDISH WILD FLORA 
of LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


‘Swen, ¢ as we all know, is rich in n forests, which 
form, . ‘one of her greatest national assets. 
Swedish forests have been for centuries, apart 
“from: a small area containing deciduous trees 
‘inthe ‘most southerly parts of the country, 
“produced, and nurtured by Nature herself. For 
‘many years, she’ occupied: a prominent position 
among the soft-wood-producing countries of the 
world. The ‘rich growth of timbers has. been 
greatly. helped ‘by ‘the geographical and topo- 
‘graphical - conditions of the country. The 
‘numerous: water-courses from the north-western 
‘snowy - “highlands to the south-east towards the 
‘Gulf of Bothnia and the floating channels, whose 
aggregate length is about 18,000 miles or approxi- 
mately three-fourths of equator, have facilitated 
to a high degree the ‘exploitation of those forests. 
‘Timbers, floating on the great rivers of Norr- 
land, make an unusual gigantic sight, which 
I have had the occasion of witnessing many a 
time during my tours. About 145 millions of 
logs. or .15 million cubic metres of timber are 
annually floated.down, and only about a million 
cubic metres of.timber being. carried by rail. 
Transport in ‘cold water reduces the risk of dis- 
ease in the logs. and that makes the wood, when 
dried, less’ apt to shrink, swell or crack than 
otherwise. It is, therefore, only natural that 
. the country’s prosperity, like that of her sister- 
country . Finland, is largely founded on forests. 

Not only this, itis also the forest—the world 
of flora—that plays a determining role in form- 
ing, generally speaking, the temperament and 
character “of her people. “It-is the forest,” 
gays -a famous Swedish author, “ amid the 
Solemn dirge of the pines, that many a Swedish 
heart yearns for; it is. there they renew the 
memories of their own childhood, and hear the 
echo of the childhood of our race resounding 
through the ages.” Indeed, it is the world of 
flora -that has ‘given life and added beauty to 
the otherwise rocky and snowy country. It 
has inspired many a poet, writer and artist and; 
above all, scientist whose names have become 
immortal’ in the cultural annals of Sweden ;— 
nay—of the civilized world. Suffice it to men- 
tion that Carl von Linne, the greatest naturalist 
botanist of his time, derived all his inspirations 


from this world of ‘flora,— and was acclaimed - 


as “the king in the realm of flowers.” ` 


The whole of the Scandinavian- peninsula 
was, ‘as. we know from- the assertion of the 
geologists, once during the glacial epoch, covered, 
as the greater part of, Greenland now is, with 
ice and practically barren of all flora and fauna. 
The climatic conditions, however, changed in 
course of time. The masses--of ice began to 
retreat and. melt away, and the country became 
more and more warm and habitable. Thus the 
flora and the fauna made their appearance coi- 
ditioned by the climatic:changes. ‘Here, it is to 
be noted .that the. greater ‘part of flora, ‘which 
first took possession of ‘the new country, came 
from the south. We now meet them on the 
upper region: of the country. Then there came 
a good number of leaf-trees_ and pine. The 
spruce,, which now grows to an overwhelming 
degree; entered through ‘the eastern gate of the. 
country across the Finnland. And the last im- 
migrant was the beech, "prominent amongst 
many ‘others. 

Present Sweden, being the greatest, eastern 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula, is about 
1,150 miles in length—a distance that corres- 
ponds to that from the south Swedish town 
Malmo to the south Italian town Naples. It is 
only natural that in a country with such vast 
expanse from north to south, the climatic condi- 
tion will vary and influence that plant-life an 


put them under different zones of vegetation 


The following are the ‘regions which are no 
difficult, even for a tourist travelling through the 
country, to distinguish. ` 

(a) The Alpine region; (b) ie region o 
birch forests; (c) the region of vast- coniferou 
forest, which is divided into two parts, namely 
the northern and the southern ; ‘and (a) th 
region df beech forest. : 

Below. is a general account of some of th 
common flora belonging 'to.the various regions 
It should, however, be mentioned here that I ow 
my little ‘knowledge on the subject to my numer 
ous Swedish friends, who made me acquainte: 
with it during the occasional excursions, ar 
specially, I thank my young friend, Mr. Rangne 
Hjort (now forest officer and formerly studen 
of the Royal Agricultural College of Sweden) 
who gave me an orientation of the subject. 
‘The climatic condition of the Alpine region 
which extends from the highest and most northerL 
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Campariula trachelium usually seen in 
the province of Vestergotland is to 
be found also in garden 


parts of the country right down to the northern 
part of the province of Dalacarlia—the heart of 
Sweden,— is unfavourable to the growth of trees 
due to severe winter cold and violent wind that 
prevail there. The characteristic feature of that 
region is the Alpine heath and the flora belong- 
ing to it. I have wandered through the Alpine 
territories in all seasons. In winter, one has 
not much to see of flora there, as the snow 
puts, as it were a white sheet of blanket, more 
or less thick, all over the land. It is in the 
spring and the early summer that one finds 
he brilliant wild flowers blossoming over the 
Alpine heath. In watery places, it is even 
uxuriant and delightful for the eyes. Onee, it 
vas in the month of May, I with a Swedish 
riend made a trip high up in the Norwegian 
order far north to the Polar circle in Lapland. 
The solemn and scenic beauty of Lapland, I 
uess, is far more interesting than its civiliza- 
ion. I carry with me, even today, many an 
mforgettable sight I then saw. Sometimes, we 
valked on the slope of mountdins, sometimes 















Rhodocendron-lapponicum—a flower 
belonging to Alpine heath, Lavland 


shrubs, we caught glimpses here and there ef Lap 
in their hand-made, pieturesque, blue-red. 
costumes and with coloured caps on, and he 
of rem-deer browsing on the mountain-he. 
Sometimes we strolled together under the Mav- 
sun high up early in the morning by the $ 
of a river from an unknown souree of eterna 
glacier. My friend would get excited if be 
happened to see a flower. “ Here you see the 
Diapensia lapponica! What a name! Goddu 
thought of it when creating! Here it is th 
fjellbrud (Swecish)—the bride of the mountain! 
Isn't it wonderful?” —“ Yes, it is really wonderful, 
—one could net find a better name; for H is 
really the mountain-bride.” It.was in that way, _ 
I had been intreduced to flowers such as-yellow 
light-red ranunculi, casiope tetragona, rhodode 
dron lapponicum, silene acualis, ete. Sometim 
sitting by the flowery bush, my little f 
would touch a flower with her soft hand and 
nimble fingers and would keep silent; as if me 
tating, and sometimes she would pluck one ar 
put it on my robes with a touch of humour. 
Still today, while writing on flora I see my friend 
whose radiant eyes and face often turned into. 
pensive dreaminess and into an elusive state 
of happiness, that usually distinguishes the. 
character of the nordic people. Some of the 
predominating flora of the ae heath are 








vaceinicum vis idaea, phyllodoca- noone 
myrtillus uligmesa, ioc aphylos alpi 





empetrum nigrum, ete., which often one comes | 
across. The upper part of the Alpine region 
































Reindeer-moss and lichen near Jokkmokk 
in Lapland 


š rather poor in species, whereas the lower part 
ais characterized by the luxuriant flora men- 
tioned above. The otherwise monotonous 
_ Alpine heath changes its character in places— 
often near the river or Jake sides where the 
soll is more fertile and moist. Such a place 
is known as ‘Dyras formation —also covered 
-by grasses and herbs. It (Dyras formation) is 
characterised by the brilliantly blossoming 
Alpine anemone. Dyras octopetala, and in 
addition to them—the saxifrages (the moun- 
tain-bride of violet, white and yellow 
_ ¢olours), violet leguminosae, yellow and light- 
red rannunelus, dark-blue gentians give a very 
charming coloured dress—almost undescribable 
~-to the Dyras formation. A number of lichens 
< makes their way upwards and grows even by the 
zedge of eternal snow. Among the flora of 
lower Lapland one should mention the 
junipers (juniperus communis), to be found 
also in other regions. It has been calculated 
>that the total area of the Alpine region consists 
of about six millions hectors. In northern 
Lapland, the limit of the tree-less Alpine region 
is about 500 metres and in Dalacarlia about 

. 950 metres: above the sea-level. 

The land below the Alpine region has a 
favourable climate on the whole to the growth 
of forests. The autumn-rain and the winter 
snow supply the soil with water and satisfy 
the requirements of vegetation in dry and warm 























periods of summer months, and the mean tem-. 


perature that prevails is -+ 11°C even in the 
most northerly forest regions. 
Next to the Alpine region, there comes the 
region of birch forests, which like belts border 
the bare. Alps. The extreme northern birch 
forests have the best growth. The lower limit 





Dyras octopetala—spring flowers of Dyras 
formation, Abisko, Lapland 


of the birch forest in northern part is about 
400 metres and the Dalacarlia 900 above the 
sea-level. 
The birch forests are not always compact, 
and often mixed with trees such as the rowan 
and aspen. In some birch forests, the ground 
vegetations are very luxuriant—especially im 
places where the soil is moist and fertile. One 
of my favourite summer resorts, while staying 
in that country, was the province of Dalacarli 
—a province that contains almost all the sceni 
beauty of the whole of Sweden. On. some 
oceasions I stayed with a friend near the famou 
town Falun. My host was a professiona 
ferester and owner of forests. Often he use 
to take me with him in his car and we mad 
whole-day excursions in the great woodlands o 
the province. Here and there, we broke ot 
journey and he would then explain to me th 
nature of the woods, the signs of their age anc 
so on. It was in that happy association, 
gathered a little knowledge of how forestry-i 
going on there. It was also in Dalacarlia, whil 
spending summer holidays on a hill calle 
Nyberget, I made many excursions with nv 
hosts in the wild forests and collected the bir 
cherries, blue-berries, wild-straw-berries and = si 
on both in birch and coniferous forests. Among: 
the other characteristic vegetations of the birc 
forests, are the whortle, the red-currants an 
cow-berries which grow—often penetrating th 
thick carpet of lichen and mosses. It wa 
there, we often took bath, swam in forest tarn 












flowers. such as snow-drops, 
anemones, ete, 





riophorum schenenchzeri in Lapland 


-White 


gos Next. to the birch forest, comes the region 
af coniferous. forest, which covers the endless 
sxpanses and thus forms the great woodland of 
he country. The illustration herein, taken 
rom the hill Djurmo Klack, shows a panoramic 
few of the valley of the river Dalelven 
neandering through the mighty coniferous 
‘orests of the district. It is a typical view of 
he. northern coniferous forest. It is only the 
‘vers, lakes and moorlands (that one so often 
‘comes across while touring), which have broken 
he. monotony of the forests. In the provinces 
£ Jemtland and Dalacarlia, the plough has 
aken away a good area of forest-land. It is 
dearly visible when one tours around the lake 
iljan and the big lakes of Jemtland. The axe 
ias also interfered almost everywhere but in 
pite of it most of the forests retain their 
wemeaval character. 
The coniferous forest chiefly consists of the 
ine and the spruce but trees such as the aspen, 
e rowan, the bird cherry, the common birch, 
e curled birch and some other also form a 
art of its composition. The ground vegeta- 
ons are not many and consist mainly of berry- 
rubs and covering of lichen and mosses, 
rhereas grasses and herbs play a subordinate 
le. Amongst the flowers of coniferous forest 
e especially to be mentioned the almond 
ented, tiny crimson coloured Linnea (Linnea 
yrialis)—-a name which is derived from Linne 
-the great botanist, different species of pyrola 
id lycopodium; and amongst the plants are 
1g-moss (sphenum), bear-moss (poly-trichum 
mmune), sedge (carex globularis), horse-tail 
‘quisetum silvaticum) and cloud-berry (rubus 
ṣamaemorus}). 
The southern coniferous forest is marked 
z the addition of oak and a number of decidu- 


collected’ the water lilies and seasonal wild 
forget-me-nots, 
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Linnea. Borealis = 
on Mt. Hamrafjallet, Jemtland- 
ous trees such as the elm (ulmus mo 
the maple (acer platanoides) the linden 
ulmifolia), ete. The pine and the ce. 
almost equal age, however, predominate in the 
coniferous forests. There are pure pine forests 
and also pure spruce forest, and in places th 
are mixed. It is determined by many: factor 
‘such as the cutting or occasional fire,—the 
details of which are net treated here. ` 
Next to the coniferous forest, there comes 
the region of beech forest of south Sweden 
which is the most fertile and therefore possesses 
the best agricultural land. Its great plain bi 
wavy expanses of green fields with decorative 
groups of beech-woods make the scenery and 
also the culture different from the rest of Sweden 
The region of beech-weods is restricted through 
cultivation. Some other deciduous trees. suel 
as the stalked oak (quercus pedunculata), and 
sessile oak also form a part in the composition 
of beech-forest region. It is a sight when the 
countless anemones come up in the forests of 
beech in early spring before they put. forth 
leaves. There are other flowers such as yellow- 
root (galeobdolon luteum) and musk woodru 
which adorn the beech forests in spring and 
then they disappear in summer. 
Wheat, oats, rye and barley form the main- 
cultivated crops of South Sweden and on the 
whole it reminds one more of the landscape of 
the sister-country Denmark than the rest òi- 
Sweden. In the famous state experimental farm 
at Svalov, many experiments are made in cross- 
breeding the cereals which would suit best the- 
different climates and various soils of the 
country. The subject is too wide to be treated — 
of here. Suffice to mention that clover and 
timothy are cultivated on pasture ground as” 
fodder-plants. 
Amongst the other characteristic flora’ of” 













































“Caslope tetragona near Abisko-jokk, Lapland 
the country are those on dwarf-shrub heath. 
These heaths came into existence due to fire 
and axing the forests and they often are used 
as grazing fields. The ordinary ling (calluna 
vulgaris)—-gray green in spring and summer 
and “yiolet-red in late summer and autumn— 
‘covers the ground like an even carpet. The 
total area. of the dwarf-shrubs is considerably 
great, but they are gradually taken away by 
the cultivation of forests. Berries of different 
kinds as mentioned elsewhere, and bell-heather, 
grasses and herbs are some of the most charac- 
‘teristic flora of the dwarf-shrub heath. 


The species of late vegetation are not 
smany but often they—in forest tarn—give 


special colour and beauty to the great forest 
egions. Yellow and white lilies, species of 
weed, and of myrophyllum, common reed, cat’s- 
tail, horse tail, and common bulrush are some 
of the water-flora. 
The vegetation on the shores of the sea is 
_ characterized by its special mode of growth and 
build. The country is known for its moor-land 
which so often occurs in its literature and poetry. 
The moor-lands in northern parts of the country 
below the forest-limit, cover about 30% of the 
land. 

The Island of Oland—like that of Gotland 
is well-known for its rare flora,—of which only 
viola elatior, onopordum acanthium and ranun- 
culus sceleratus are ill ustrated here. 


Silene acaulis (mountain gium) also a 
mountain flower of Lapland - 


The above is a short but general account 
of the Swedish wild flora belonging to different 
regions. Some of the flora are described herein 
by illustrations, 

It was first in 1929, as a straniber, that 
visited the house of Linne at Hammarby—not 
far from Uppsala. I knew little of Linne then 
except that he was a great scientist. I went there 


again in May last (1936), before leaving the 
nerth for homeland. It is a modest home 


whose one room has been turned into a museur 
and in another still stands his table and on H 
his inkpot and pen. This time I felt mysel 
like a pilgrim there. Linne was great ass 
botanist, a scientist, but also great as. a man- 
My head bowed down to his. modest cottag 
at the thought that a great man had lives 
there! Is it not true that there is a great unit 
of realization in the lives of great men, whethe 
scientists or philosophers! I then remembere: 
the great utterings of Linne and they run thus 
“I saw the Infinite—all knowing-—a 
powerful God, from behind moving forward: 
and my brain got confused. I followed ‘hi 
foot-steps on the fields of nature and every 
where I found the sign of his foot-prints, = 
his infinite wisdom and power. I saw how 
living beings are nurtured by the vegetati 
of earth,—how the earth is moving day 4 
night round the sum which gives the light ar 
life. If one calls Him—-Fate, one does not er 
For, everything hangs on his finger. If o 
calls Him—Nature, one also does not err. Fc 
everything comes from Him. One is justifie 
if one calls Him—Providence. For, everythh 
becomes and moves according to His will 
The above still resounds in my mind when 
recall my wandering days in forests of the lar 
of Linne. 
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LAND TAXATION IN INDIA 
“ . Bx MANEKLAL VAKIL, M.A., LLB. 


VI POD - 
ASSESSMENT AND REVISION THEREOF 

Irv is not possible to go into the complicated 
question of the classification of soil according to 
its fertility of the procédure of valuation, for 
assessment is far too elaborate to be understood 
by anybody except- a trained classer of the 
Settlement Department. With all its defects 
the work of classification has practically been 
completed and‘is alleged to be working well so 
long as the assessments are moderate. 

The principles which govern the revision of 
assessment in Ryotwari Areas are, of course, not 
apphed in Bengal and other parts of Northern 
India where the Zamindari Systém is made 
applicable so far as the relations between the 
landlord and the tenant dare concerned. In spite 
of the protection which the local. legislation have 
thought it necessary to provide for against rack- 
renting by the Zamindar by the various Tenancy 
Acts, the tendency of the landlord will always 
be to avoid such laws and go on rack-renting 
as far as he can under the various powers and 
State-aid for legal extortion on account of the 
influence he possesses in virtue of his rich pos- 
sessions as pitted against the poverty of his in- 
dividual tenant. Even in the most favourable 
circumstances thé Ryotwari holder of land has 
had more grounds of complaint against the prin- 
ciples then followed which have had to‘ be 
amended after long and protracted correspon- 
dence between the individual officers from the 
district and the highest Revenue authority in 
a province. 

Taking Bombay as a typical Ryotwari Area 
the question of the revision of settlement arose 
in 1868 on the expiration of the 30 years 

uarantee for the original settlement of the 
Indapur- Taluka in the Deccan. Owing to the 
efects in the original survey which were dis- 
rovered by later experience the first revision 
ettlement involved the work of survey, demarca~ 
ion and classification de novo. In the subse- 
uent revision such work had not had to be 
lone again and survey classifications have now 
ttained a finality except for corrections re-, 
ulting from subsequent events either as a result 
f transfers of land or a general result of deve- 
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-or as Individual made subsequently at the cost” 


‘of 33% every three years. 






















lopment of a particular area under revision:g 
Even the question of improvement as generalg 


of the holder has been threshed out and settled 
after a series of amendments into the following 
principles under the amended Land Revenue 
Code in 1886 as under : g 

“£ In. revising of assessment of land revenue regard 
shall be had to the value of land and in the case of land 
used for the purpose of agriculture to the profit of agri 
culture provided that. if any improvement has been 
effected in any land during the currency of any previous} 


settlement made under this Act or under Bombay Agra 
of- 1865 by or at the cost of the holder thereof, the increase} 
in the value of such land or in the profit of cultivating 
the same shall have to be taken into account in fixing 
the revised assessment.” a 


During the passage of this eee 
through the Council, Government further gayek 
an assurance that no reclassification in future 


clause admits the right of the holder to hava 
the classification of his fields revised in case: 
where deterioration from the original standardi 
shall be proved to exist’ (Bombay Settlement 
Manual, Vol. I, page 133). 4 

f Subsequent revisions of settlement evolves 
a gradual regulation of enhancement as a result 
of general increase in values; Too curiously 
these graduated regulations of enhancement are 
still lacking in.a uniform policy and illustrate 
the effects of orders passed on reference from 
different districts of the same presidency. These’; 
are called remissions of enhancements during the? 
first years following upon a revision. In they 
Deccan and Southern Maratha country and the 
Gujarat the increases take effect to the extent 
of 25% additional for every two years until H 
full increase ‘comes into effect, while in thé 
Konkan the increases are made to the extent? 
In Konkan thë: 
remission is seven-eighths of the increase for thé” 
first five years in waste land and 50% in the. 
first year and a further 25% in the second in the’ 
cultivated land if the holding pays Rs. 25|- or: 
over per year. These graduated increases take: 
effect on the total holding of am individual holder. . 
Further there, are limitations placed by pres- 
cribed rules, namely, (1) that the enhancements; 
are not to exceed in the case of Taluka or group! 
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of villages by 33%; (2) in the case of a single 
“village by 66% and (3) in the case of an in- 
dividual holding by 100%. 

Curiously -the principles for revision of 
assessment are fully gone into mostly from the 
standpoint of the increase of revenue for the 
Government but rarely the question of eduction 
of assessment is ever gone into. At pages 249 to 
251 of the Important Resolution of Land 
Revenue Policy published by the Government of 
India in 1902, one may read a summary of the 
methods to be adopted by a Settlement Officer : 

“He reviews fully every circumstances shown in the 
past revenue history viz., prices, markets, communications, 
rents, selling and leiting of and mortgage value of land, 
vicissitudes of szason and other relevant facts indicating 

¿the incidence of the previous assessment and the economic 
condition of the tract and upon this indication he bases 
his proposal for enhancement of the reduction of assess- 
ment as the case may be .. 
vat the original settlement was fixed high and the relation 
of the assessment to the value and rental of land is found 
to he high, the Settlement Officer will propose a reduction.” 


Increases of assessment on agricultural land 
-eonverted into building site for residential, com- 
‘mercial or industrial purposes in the vicinity of 
largé growing towns and cities are being made 
on the assumed principle of taxes on unearned 
increments and the nineteenth century. theory 
“of landlord’s rent based upon the assumption 
‘of the ownership of land being ultimately in the 
-Government of this country. 

We have already discussed in a previous 
section the fallacy of such ownership being 
vested in Government even in the case of agri- 
cultural land. Prior to 1865 the Gaon Thans 
‘and building sites in villages, towns and cities 
. continued free. from any Government assessment 
as in the pre-British rule of the Moslem and 
Hindu States who did not claim to be the owners 
of land and who considered it a duty to provide 
such building sites for their subjects free from 
any assessment. Writes Mr. F. G. Anderson at 
page 230 of Land Revenue Rules (1931) Bombay 
Presidency, Reprint Edition, 1935: 

“Up to that time, the importance of properly assessing 
non-agricultural land had not been sufficiently recognized 
and that not only had regulations regarding it not been 
tackled but- also they had not been effectively put we 
operation, or many sites in cities and towns had been 
encroached upon and were held free of assessment without 


authority and the same thing would -continue in future 
unless machinery was designed to set work to prevent it.” 


The obvious remedy adopted was to survey 
all non-agricultural land in towns and cities with 
an investigation into the titles. Mr. Anderson 
writes in his valedictory note to the Bombay 

- Land Revenue Rules on 25th April, 1929, from 
Monte Carlo that, 


. the case of building sites in large cities. 


Again if the assessment ` 
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“the revised rules for regulating the conversion of 
agricultural land to more profitable uses are step by 
step usurping the ideals of long ago (set for them by 
himself) in supplement (a) Part (II) of his compilation 
of the rules.” 

_ Since 1928 the standard rates are deter- 
mined at 5% on half the full market value in 
Mr, 
Anderson writes at page 357: 

“Yt has been -the fixed policy of Government to secure 
for the public at least half of this income and this could 
not have been done unless the perieds of revision of 
assessment are fixed, say 15 years at the most. The 
Government of India expressed its opinion that thirty 
years should be the maximum period. The Bombay 
Government adhered to the 50 years period up to 1928 
and a minimum of thirty years since then. In many 
localities standard rates were vitiated by concessions to 
induce holders to use their lands in a sanitary manner 
which further divorced the assessment from the value.” 


The public bodies including the munici- 
palities made representations to Government 
that the building sites ought to be free from 
assessment in- the interest of better sanitation. 
The officers of Government propose to levy from 
time to time increased assessment on the un- 
earned increments in the market value of land 
to secure more and more revenue by executive 
action without the sanction of the Provincial 
Legislature even since 1919. ‘The illegal and un- 
constitutional character of such increases in 
taxation have already been pointed out above 
under Section 80-A (3) (a) and Rule 2 made 
under the Government of India Act of 1919. 

If any concession is made in lowering the 
standard rate and further reduce it to 3/8ths of 
the standard rate for residential buildings built 
on not more than ith of the land e.g., the con- 
cession of 1936 in the case of Ahmedabad and 
its growing suburbs, Mr. Anderson will call 
such modification the vitiation of the principle 
of fixing the full standard rate at 5% on half 
the market value at ‘the time of-revising the 
assessment within the period of 30 years for 
which the standard rate has been notified for ‘a 
particular zone. In London the revision is 
stated to take place every ten years. 

The municipalities revise their assessments 
annually or at short intervals of two or ae 
years. The Taxation Inquiry Committee o 
1925 in their recommendation No. 33 said tha: 
the practice to make over to the municipalitie: 
a substantial fraction of the receipts from 
town lands should be generally adopted. The 
Bombay Government in their notificatior 
No. A-1|4 dated 4-27|11|1930 have announcer 
that a portion of these assessments should be as 
signed to local bodies but so far this principl 
was not acted upon on the grounds of financi 
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stringency, throughout all the years since 1930. 
The increase in city-land-values should be taxed 
for local purposes chiefly for better transport and 
sanitation but Government ought to disclaim all 
ownership of land in building sites and the 
consequent theory of rent and should leave the 
leca! bodies to tax all unearned increments for 
local purposes. So far the efforts of public 
‘bodies and the municipalities have had no effect 
or the Executive Government towards declara- 


tion of a definite uniform policy applicable to - 


all the growing towns and cities throughout the 
Bombay Presidency or any other province. 
The remedy of civil suit is very dilatory and 
can only decide the land issue of the constitu- 
tional or local character of an increase of 
assessment. The Taxation Inquiry Committee 
in their recommendation No. 34 definitely 
stated : - 


“As regards the taxation of unearned increment it 
is both impracticable and unfair to impose a tax on 
increments in land value’.that have already accrued and 
that it is not impracticable to tax future increments 
especially in large towns which can afford to employ 
highly paid and competent staffs to have accounts 


maintained of improvements affected after a fixed date . 


with a view of taxation on the occasion on which the duty 
would be levied.” 

Notwithstanding such a recommendation 
the Collectors-of Districts are still levying in- 
creased assessments retrospectively. A Textile 
Mill in a district town objected to the increased 
assessment levied by the’ Collector ‘and filed 
a suit against Government about the year 1928. 
It was decided against the Company in the 
lower Court about 1930 against which an. appeal 
was filed in the High Court of Bombay. It did 
not reach the hearing till August 1936 and the 
High Court decided against the retrospective 
levy of a duty but under the Land Revenue 
Codé, as it stands, the High Court upheld the 
right of Government to levy such a duty for the 
future. Unfortunately on behalf of the Com- 
pany neither the point of a guaranteed fixed 
period of 50 or 30 years as the case may be, nor 
that of the unconstitutional and illegal levy of 
increased assessment offending against Section 
80-A (3) (a) of the Government of India Act 
of 1919 was raised and the decision does not 
help the public on this issue even after such a 
protracted period of litigation. It remains to 
be seen whether the situation could be in any 
way improved by a quick amending legislation 
under the Provincial Autonomy of ihe new 
Legislatures of 1937. 

Increases under revised assessments have 
taken place upto 1924 as a result of general rise 
of world prices in consequence of the effects of 
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the last World War, though prices again showed 
a downward tendency in the post-War period, 
particularly the prices of agricultural raw pro- 
duce since the highest price of 1920. . We shall * 
examine the effects of this fall and the case for 
reduction in the next section. ` 
Vii 
PoruLAR DEMAND FoR REDUCTION IN THE LAND 
TAX AND THE FUTURE _ 

The popular outery against this post-War 
and even prior enhancement system has been 
continuous for thirty: years and has assumed 
more vocal form in 1924 and later. Before the 
Non-co-operation days of 1921 the Indian- 
National Congress was persistently asking for a 
permanent settlement. The Provincial Con- 
ference of the landlords. of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1918 and again in 1919 
unanimously adopted resolutions which demand., 
a permanent settlement with an appreciable . re- “ 
duction in the prevailing high rates of assess- 
ment. The Gujarat Landholders’ Association 
of Kaira submitted 4 detailed answer to the 
questionnaire of the Land Revenue Assessment 
Committee, Bombay of 1924. In spite of these 
demands for reductions, the Assessment Com- 
mittee made their recommendations for increases 
against which started a popular agitation in the 
famous Bardoli Taluka of the Surat District. 
The Bombay Government after a strong and, 
prolonged agitation arrived at a compromise by 
appointing a special Inquiry Committee for 
Bardoli against this enhancement to be presided. 
over by a Judicial Officer and the Broomfield : 
Report was the outcome of, it, when Mr.“ 
Bhulabhai J. Desai instructed’ by Sardar Patel ` 
appeared on behalf of the Bardoli Khatedars 
and- had to withdraw under protest on the 
Revenue Officer’s refusing to disclose facts in 
cross-examination before the said Inquiry Com- 
mittee. The scope of the Inquiry was of a 
limited character and the fundamental issue as 
to the basis of the Land Revenue Policy was 
studiously excluded from the terms of reference. 
The same studious care is to be observed under 
the terms of reference of the Royal Commission- 
on Agriculture in India appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government in London. The bureau- 
cratic Executive Government are already aware 
of their weak position on the fundamental issue 
which is adversely commented upon by the 
various official special Committees or Commis- 
sions who dealt with this question as within the 
scope of their inquiry. The Indian Taxation 
Inquiry Committee of 1924-25 have made a 
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recommendation of standardising an assessment 
at a flat rate not exceeding 25% of the annual 
value (recommendation No. 24). The annual 
value for agricultural land is defined in recom- 


mendation No. 21 as the gross produce of land 


less cost of production including the value of 
the labour actually spent by the farmer and his 
family on the holding and the return for enter- 
prize. Large owners are recommended for being 
subjected to a tax on income or to succession 
duty or both. The reduction at a flat rate of 
25% of the annual value should be accompanied 
by an increase.in the local rates subject to a 
maximum of 25% of the Revenue Assessment. 
The landholders of Kaira in 1925 demanded 
legislation to fix the assessment with due regard 
to the value of non-agricultural land and to the 
net profits of agriculture in the case of arable 
lands and that the rate of tax based on such 
value or net profits should always be determined 
by the legislature... They also indicated clearly 
that the net profits can only be arrived at by 
deducting therefrom the following items (1) 
Interest on the mortgage value of the field 
assessed; (2) Remuneration for the occupants’ 
labour of supervision and organization; (3) 
Cost of ploughing; (4) Manuring; (5) Sowing; 
(6) Weeding; (7) Watering when necessary; (8) 
Watching crops; (9) Cutting; (10) Husking; 
(11) Marketing; (12) Accounting; (13) Depre- 
ciation. of cattle and impliments and (14) Re- 
parations to the hedges of the soil etc. Ricardo’s 
Theory of Rent accepted by the English eco- 
nomists for the purpose of taxing the income of 
the English landed estates has been definitely 
rejected by all Indian writers as not applicable 
to the share of the State as land tax collected 
directly or indirectly from the peasant. This 
theory if at all applicable can be applied to the 
estates of the intermediate large landholders 
by extending the tax on income of the rent 
realised by them from their peasants as tenants. 
The Bureaucracy has always fought shy of in- 
curring the odium of and offending these large 
Zamindars who have been their own creation 
and their income has been specifically excluded 
from the Indian Income-tax Acts. notwithstand- 
ing so many opportunities of amending Acts 
‘since 1860. They have equally evaded all re- 
commendations of the various Commissions for 
not revising Land Assessment by executive 
action. The Royal Commission on decentrali- 
zation of 1906 in para 252 recommended : 


“The general principles of assessment, as the propor- 
tion of the net profits of the land which the Government 
shall be entitled to take and the period of settlement 
should be embodied in Provincial Legislation instead of 
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being: left to the executive order as ‚is the case outside 
Bombay. Even in Bombay it is not wholly embodied in 
the Land Revenue Code but is left by rules made there- 
under to the vagaries of executive policy.” 

The Government of. India succeeded in 
persuading Lord Morley not to give effect to 
the above recommendation who wrote in his 
Despatch No. 91, dated 2ist October, 1910: 

“Tt is not expedient for the present to take action 
on this proposal.” 

The J. P. C. in discussing the India Bill of 
1919 reported in para 11 enjoining this duty on 
the Government of India in these words : 


“The Committee are impressed by the objections 
raised by many witnesses to the manner in which certain 
classes of taxation can be laid upon the people of India 
by executive action without in some cases, any statutory 
limitation of the rates and in other cases any adequate 
prescription by statute of the methods of assessment . . . 
the basis of revising the land assessment ought to be 
brought in closer regulations by statute as soon as 
possible . . . the people who are affected by the pitch 
of assessment have no voice in the shaping of the system, 
and the rules are often obscure and imperfectly under- 
stood by those who pay the revenue . . . The subject of 
land revenue is one which probably would not be 
transferred to Ministers . . . and the system should be 
established on a clear statutory basis before this change 
takes place.” 


Section 80-A Clause 3-A of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 and Rule 2 thereunder seem 
to control any increase of taxation including 
land revenue by executive action. In spite of 
this provision increased revenue assessment both 
on agricultural and non-agricultural lands are 
being carried out, though the question has not 
yet been raised in a Court of Law to test the 
illegal, unconstitutional and unauthorized in- 
crease by executive action. Even the J. P. C. 
Report of 1934 of the new India Bill which is 
now passed into India Act of 1935 in rejecting 
the clairns to special protection of Zemindari 
interests by 


“A statutory declaration which would have the effect 
of maintaining unaltered and unalterable for all times 
however strong the justification for its modification might 
prove to be in the light of changed circumstances, every 
promise or undertaking of he King made by “the British 
Government in the past” definitely remarks, “we could not 
contemplate so far reaching a limitation upon the natural 
consequences of the change to responsible government.” 
(Vol. I para, 371). 


The question of Reserve Forests and the 
provision of more grazing grounds to the cattle 
of the agriculturists or to the cattle farming, 
roaming shepherds and the question of the 
grazing fees to be levied from the latter are 
special problems which could not be gone into 
fully in this general question of land taxation. 
Lord Linlithgow’s present activity as Viceroy to 
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encourage cattle breeding has induced local 
Governments and the Revenue Officers to look 
for more grazing grounds for such encourage- 
ment. On the other hand Lord Linlithgow’s 
Commission have come to the following con- 
clusion in their report : 


“ After an extensive survey of the possibilities of the 
extension of grazing land, we are of opinion that no large 
additions to the existing grazing areas are possible and 
effort should therefore be concentrated to increasing the 
productivity of the land already grazing grass. The scope 
tor such efforts is very great.” . n 


A careful use of the existing grazing land 
and the storage of silage are also recommended 
as future possibilities requiring much propa- 
ganda. Until the Village Panchayats are pro- 
perly formed and the peasant re-educated into 
the duties of looking after the common affairs 
of the village, all such recommendations are 
difficult to be carried out but need not take long 
if the Panchayats and the literacy of the peasant 
are first attended to. 

Under the India Act of -1935, Provincial 
Autonomy involves the control of land taxation 
by a local Legislature, and it remains to be seen 
ae the new Provincial Legislatures with Upper 

nd Lower Chambers are going to work the 
vhole question of Land Revenue in the light of 
she experiences of the last 100 years or more 
which have left the peasantry in an utterly 
mpoverished and helpless condition. The 
yhenomenal fall of world prices since 1929 
accentuating the earlier steady fall of agricul- 
sural produce sincè 1920, have made it a very 
itrong case for reduction in land taxation, and 
till the Executive Government of the Provinces 
hooses to carry on the existing Policy of Land 
ssessment leaving it to the Central Government 
o adopt the remedies of currency and inflation 
nd tariff-protection to stop the aggrarian dis- 
ontent from reaching the climax. In 1931-32 
or instance, the U. P. Zamindars were remitted 
alf the land revenue while the Zamindars were 
rdered by the Government to remit 14 annas 

the peasant. The fall in the prices of Indian 
heat in competition with foreign wheat from 
ustralia and elsewhere had to be counteracted 
y an import duty ‘on foreign wheat. The 
iggleries of modern finance have upset all 
ulculations based upon theories and rules of 
1e orthodox economists of the 19th-century and 
ven so the Provincial Finance Member simply 
tes to carry on without going into the root of 
re problems of Land Taxation in India. Even 
k the new Provincial Autonomy the juggleries 
F currency and tariffs further complicated by 
mperial influence, will not make it an easy 
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problem which awaits solution at the hands of 
Provincial Ministers of Finance under the handi- 
cap of the safeguarding power of the Governor 
or Governor-General to protect the larger landed 
interests -made still powerful in organization 
~ through the Upper Chamber in some Provinces. 


VIII 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE INDIAN Taxation INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE EXAMINED 


Tue Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee of 
1925 appointed by the Government of India 
have examined the question of Land Revenue 
and the charge for water fairly exhaustively 
in Chapters IV & V of their Report and a few 
salient extracts from the same will not be out of 
place when the question of Land Revenue in the 
Reformed Councils of 1937 will come within 

the purview of responsible Ministers in the 

: Provinces of India. The Committee consisted 

of the following persons—Sir Charles Todhunter, 

.¢.s., as President, the Maharaja of Burdwan, 

Sir Percy Thompson, the Honourable Sardar 

Jogendra Sing, Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, Dr. L. K. ` 
Hyder as members with B. Rama Rao, 1.0.8., - 
as Secretary. From the above names it will 

be seen that the interest of the large Zamindars 

were well represented by the Maharaja of 

Burdwan and Sardar Jogendra Sing. ` 

The Committee was handicapped by -their 
instructions regarding the question, of Land 
Revenue. “In respect of this matter the | 
Committee’s instruction differed in some respects ` 
from those relating to other particulars of the 
system: They are to include in the -inquiry 
consideration of the Land Revenue only so far | 
as is necessary for a comprehensive survey of 
existing conditions. They are not required tò 
make suggestions regarding the system `of 
settlement.” In subsequent correspondence 
these instructions were relaxed. 

In the case of permanent settlement of 
Bengal which was made with the Zamindars, 
“The assessment of them was fixed approxi- 
mately at 10/llths of what the Zamindar 
received in rent from the Ryots, the remaining 
1/1lth being left as a return for their trouble 
and responsibility”. It will thus be seen that 
the original intention was only to give a very 
small portion namely 1/lith of what they 
received from the Ryots, this being a deduction ` 
from the State share for the trouble of the 
Zamindars. The Committee remarks, “It will 
be observed that the Revenue collected from 
the Zamindars was a very high percentage of 
the rental”. Later history shows that the 
tenants had to be protected by Legislation 
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against these Zamindars and while the settle- 
ment with the Zamindar- remained unaltered, 
he went on increasing his rent from the tenants, 
dnd later on with the establishment of internal 
peace, cultivation of more waste land and the 
rise of price of produce, the rent recovered still 
inereased in the total while the settlement with 
the Zamindars being unalterable became pro- 
portionately much lighter and even so it is 
still not made liable to any Income-tax by the 
Indian Legislature. 


After examining the main features of the 
system of Land Taxation’in European countries 
`~ and also in the Indian provinces as obtaining 
in the British period of Indian History, the 
Committee points out “an extreme uncertainty 
as to what is the share taken of the net produce 
of land as a share of the State.’ “In other 
countries Land tax is imposed at a definite 
rate upon a definite basis of assessment. In 
India the basis may be rental or net produce. 
The rental may be customary controlled or 
assumed; the net produce may include or ex- 
clude the. subsistence of the cultivators. The 
‘rate may vary with the opinion of the indivi- 
dual Settlement Officer as to the circumstances 
of the tract; with the conditions of the District 
at, the time, of settlement, or with the opinion of 
the local Government of the day as to what is 

a reasonable increase to take. As a consequence 
it is impossible to say what is the incidence of 
the Land Revenue upon the rent.” 

On the question whether Land Revenue is 
a tax or a rent the Committee was equally 
divided and unable to record a unanimous and 
definite finding. They however agreed that since 
it forms a deduction from the national dividend 
it should be taken into consideration in dealing 
with the question of the ‘incidence of the tax 
on the country as -a whole. 

In their opinion, “ Under both Hindu and 
Mohammedan rule the State never claimed the 
absolute or exclusive ownership of the land 
. and definitely recognized the ‘existence of 
private property in it.” “While it is thus 
clear that the. British do not -succeed to 
any rights of absolute ownership it would 
be obviously dangerous to draw final con- 
. clusions of a general nature regarding the con- 
ditions in a ‘vast country with a heterogenous 
population split up into a large number of small 
States-each of which had its own separate history 
and which had come under the British Govern- 
ment at different periods and under different 
circumstances.” 

On the question of the canon of convenience 
applied to the Indian Land tax at present the 


Provincial Government has 
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Committee remarks, “ The income out of which 
the assessment is to be paid however fluctuates 
enormously with the vagaries of the monsoon 
and_other causes. Some relief is given in many. 
provinces by the partial or complete suspen- 
sion or remission of the assessment when there 
is a failure of crop but it is undoubtedly the 
fact that the imelasticity of the Land Revenue 
drives a large number of people to the money- 
lender during bad seasons.” Further “The 
process of settlement continues in some provinces 
for years together and involves maticulous 
inquiry by a very large staff to be followed by 
appeals against the assessment which number in 
thousands, the inconvenience and expense to the 
Royts is undoubtedly very considerable.” 


Increase in the population, paucity of alter- 
native. employments, the Law of Inheritance, 


the attachment of the people to the soil and 


their unwillingness or inability without assist- 
ance to form their estates into economic holdings 
out of the excessive fragmentations, heavy 
indebtedness and low production are some of the 
ether chief causes of pauperization of the enue 
over which he has no contro]. “ Meanwhile 
the tendency which is so conspicuous in th 
system of taxation in Western countries’, namely 
the allotment of this source of Revenue mainh 
for local purposes, has not yet made itsel 
manifest to any appreciable extent in India 
The Land Revenue in India is still largely : 
direct impost levied almost solely for provincia 
purposes. Only a very small fraction of th 
tax collected from the cultivator is actually use 
for rural development, and the illiterate peasan 
is therefore unable to recognise the benefits whic| 
he derives from the direct tax he pays.” 

~The Committee in the end recommended 
flat rate of 25 per cent of the annual value b 
which they mean the gross produce less cost 
production including the value of the labo 
of the peasant and his family and the retu 
for enterprise. This reduction of rate shou 
be accompanied by an increase of local cess 
to the extent of 25 per cent of the State dema 
which can be used for the local benefits of 
village as a whole. The Committee’s report h 
turned from blue to grey since 1927 but 1 
attempted a 
action in this matter. 

The Committee also recommended that t 
larger Zamindars should be subjected to 
graded income-tax and the Central Gover 
ment has attempted no action on it. The Repe 
has thus been merely shelved in the Gover 
ment archives. 

(To be iuh 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF JAPAN 
By A. RAMATYA, M.A., FRES. 


THe modern system of banking in Japan dates 
from the promulgation of the National Banks 
Regulations in November,-1872. Banks of every 
description have since then been created in quick 
succession, and with the exception of a few in- 
digenous institutions, the majority of the 
financial organs in Japan may be said to have 
been established under Government direction, 
modelled after foreign institutions. Besides the 
“ordinary banks” which engage in commercial 
credit operations and have developed essentially 


as deposit banks, there have been established a. 


series of “special banks” making a specialty 
„whether of foreign exchange business, of 
mortgage banking, or of credit operations on 
personal properties. In addition there are 
savings institutions, both public and private, and 
trust companies as well as insurance companies 
which are also important investment agencies. 
Today the various groups of banking institutions 
ministering to the needs of the community, com- 
mercial, industrial or agricultural, form a well 
systematized financial structure with the Bank 
of Japan as the central bank of issue. 

In the accompanying table, the banking in- 
stitutions are classified, in accordance with the 


usual practice, into those engaged in short-term: 


commercial credit operations, those handling 
long-term investment banking business, and the 
people’s co-operative credit institutions : 


Year Number’ ‘Capital or 
Established. Existing contribu- 


Classification. | tions 


paid in 
= {in thousands 
of yen) 
I. Essentially Commercial : 
Bank of Japan 1882 1 45,000 
Bank of Taiwan 1897 1 13,125 
Bank of Chosen 1910 1 25,000 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. 1880 1 100; 000 
Ordinary (commercial) 
Banks ‘ . 1872 782 1,296,411 
L Essentially Investment : 
Hypothec Bank of Japan 1897 1 84,626 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks 1897 19 77,150- 
In lustrial Bank of Japan 1902 1 50,000 





Note :—For the matter of this article I am indebted 

Vice-Governor - (now Governor) Figo Fukai of the 
ink of Japan who kindly furnished me valuable informa- 
on relating to the entire Financial Organization of 
tpan. 


BAI Se 


Number Capital or 
Existing contribu- 
tions 


Year 
Established. 
Classification. ons 
paid in 


(in thousands 
A ` of yen) 
Hokkaido Colonial Bank 1899 l 12,500 
Industrial Bank of Chosen 1918 1 20,000 
` Oriental Development- Co., 1908 ` 1 35,000 
Savings Banks .. .. 1880 90 41,653 
Postal Savings System 1875 1 None 
Treasury Deposit Bureau .. -1885 1 None 
HI. People’s Co-operative Credit : 
Rural Credit Associations 1900 I, 841 ` 161,859 
Urban Credit Associations 1917 "950 41,006 
Allied Co-operative Societies .. 50 14,140 
Central Bank of Co-operative : 
Societies .. 1923 . 1 28,085 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT [INSTITUTIONS 
Among the institutions of this group may ‘be <. 

named, besides the ordinary banks; such special 
banks as the Bank of Japari which is the central 
bank of issue, the Bank of Taiwan and the Bank 
of Chosen which are both colonial banks Of issue. 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank which is engaged 
primarily in foreign exchange business. ` 


Tue BANK or JAPAN ` 7 
The Bank. of Japan, the Central Bank of 


‘the country, was established in 1882 after the’ 


manner of the Bank of Belgium and the German 
Reichsbank of the pre-war period. Like the 
central banks of other countries, it has a mono- 
poly of note issue and, being the central re- 
pository of funds, is in a position to regulate 
the supply of currency according to the needs 
of the market. It also serves as the fiscal agent 
of the Government. and has charge of the 
Treasury funds. and the administration of 
Government bonds. The Bank has the elastic 
issue system and was for a number of years past 
authorized to-issue notes, in addition to those 
covered with gold coins and bullion, to the extent 
of 120,000,000 yen, secured by commercial paper, 
Government obligations and other prime securi- 
ties. When deemed necessary, the Bank had 
been authorized, with the approval of the Finance . 
Minister, to issue notes over this fiduciary issue 
limit against like security, paying a tax at.a 
minimum rate of 5 per cent per annum on the 
excess issue. But the expansion of the national. 
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economic activities in recent years, together with 
the position of the monetary gold stock, rendered 
the fiduciary issue extremely inadequate, so that 
the excess note issue has been the rule rather 
. than the exception. Accordingly, since July 1932 
the fiduciary 
` 1,000,000,000 yen. In case the note issue over 
this limit continues beyond fifteen days, a tax 
at a minimum rate of 3 per cent per annum is 
payable on the excess issue. In connection with 


these changes in the Note Issue Regulations, a ` 


new system has been adopted providing for the 
State sharing in the profits of the Bank. The 
new. system provides that the Bank shall pay 
to the Government one-half of the remainder of 
the total net profits after deducting the amount 
equivalent to 6 per cent per annum on the paid- 
up capital and apportioning to the reserve fund 
one-twentieth of the balance of the above deduc- 
tion. In case the balance of the net profits after 
this payment to the Government exceeds 4 per 
cent per annum on the paid-up capital, three- 
fourths of the excess amount shall be payable 
to the Government. There has also been created 
an Advisory Council in the Bank of Japan. 

The Loans of the Bank of Japan, which are 
usually made exclusively to its client banks, are 
mostly in the form of re-discounts of domestic 
commercial and other short-term paper, while 
the Yokohama Specie Bank and the Bank of 
Taiwan are allowed to borrow on their foreign 
exchange bills. It-need scarcely be added that, 
being ‘the central bank of issue, the Bank of 
Japan is naturally zealous to mairitain liquidity 

of its loans. At the time of the financial panic 
of 1927 the Bank made special advances also 
against claims on real estate, under Government 


guarantee of indemnification for losses that might `` 


result therefrom. This, however, was an emer- 
gency measure, called for by the extraordinary 
_ circumstances at the time. The Bank receives 
deposits both from the Government and private 
sources, practically all the private deposits 
coming from bankers. ` Inasmuch as in Japan 
the banks are not required to keep a stated 
amount in deposit with the Central Bank as 
. reserves for repayment of the deposits, the 


balances at-the central institution are used: by. 


them’ mainly- fot the -settlement of clearing 
accounts. Since the banking: panic of 1927, 
however, owing to. the growing tendency for 
funds to. concentrate. into the larger banks and 
also to the depresséd -state of trade, the Bank 
.of Japan has become, as it were, a depository 
“of idle funds. Although in the course of these 
few ‘years the private deposits have declined 
substantially, still the total balance at the Bank 


issue has been extended to. 
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is maintained at the 100,000,000 yen level and 
the movements in this item serve as an indicator 
of the money market conditions. 

The gold reserve of the Bank of Japan has 
decreased to less than 50 per cent of that pre- 
vailing at the time: of the removal of the gold 
embargo in 1930, and stands today at about 25- 
per cent of the outstanding amount of notes and 
deposits combined. 

"THe BANK or TAIWAN AND THE BANK or CHOSEN 

The Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of 
Chosen were established with the object of re- 
forming the currency and developing the m- 
dustries in Taiwan and Chosen. Both institu- 
tions have the privilege of issuing bank notes to 
circulate within their respective territories. The 


System of note issue is similar to that of the 


Bank of-Japan, the limit of the fiduciary issue 
being 20,000,000 yen for the Bank of Taiwan 
and 50,000,000 yen for the Bank of Chosen. 
For notes issued over the limits both banks pay 
a tax at a minimum rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
A noteworthy difference with reference to the 
note issues of these two banks is that, whereas 


. the Bank of Taiwan may. secure its uncovered 


issues with the notes of the Bank of Japan as 
well as by other reliable securities, the Bank of 
Chosen may include the Bank of Japan notes 
in its ‘specie reserve: Owing to the narrowness 
of the areas in which the notes of these colonial 
banks circulate; their’ circulation is- considerably 
smaller than that of the Bank of Japan notes. 
In addition to buying’and selling gold and silver 
bullion and foreign currencies, and conductin 

ordinary commercial.. banking, these banks ard 
engaged in foreign exchange business also. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE Bane 


‘The organization of the Yokohama Specic 
Bank preceded that of the Bank of Japan by 
two years. Although the Bank handles ordinary 
banking business, it is pre-eminently known as 
foreign exchange bank. Its paid-up capital i 
100,000,000 yen, which is twice as large as tha 
or the Bank of Japan and larger than that o 
any other Japanese bank. The activities of th 
bank extend practically to all parts of the world 
and the volume of the foreign exchange in it 
handling amounts to nearly 50 per cent of th 
entire foreign exchange business of the countr 
This places the Yokohama Specie Bank in a mos 
important position in the foreign exchang 


‘market in Japan which is composed of leadin 


banks including, besides the two colonial ban 
mentioned above, the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi, an 
the Sumitomo, and -branch offices of foreig 
banks. The Yokohama Specie Bank stands i 


` 
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peculiarly close relations with the Bank of Japan. 
Credits are made readily accessible to the bank 
in the interest of the country’s foreign trade, 
while the foreign branches of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank act as agents both for the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Japan in respect of 
specified foreign transactions. $ 
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commercial banks in the Western countries. 
The deposits are in different forms, such as 
current, special current, and fixed or time 
deposits. The special current deposits are with- 
drawable only by pass-book entries and the 
minimum balance required is as a rule ten yen. 
The rate of interest paid on the deposits of this 


- description is somewhat higher than that paid 


ORDINARY COMMERCIAL BANKS 


‘Ordinary banks in-Japan take their origin 
in the National ‘bank : Regulations of 1872. 
Originally, these banks, or national banks, in the 
sense of the term as applied i in the United ’States, 
were also banks of issue. With the creation of 
the Bank of Japan with its monopoly of note 
issue, however, the national bank notes were 
gradually withdrawn, until by 1899 these banks 
had become ordinary commercial banks, both 
joint-stock and private, their number reaching 
1867 by 1901. The new Banking Law of 1927 
stipulates that the subscribed capital of an 
ordinary bank be not less than 2,000,000 yen 
where the head office or a branch is in Tokyo 
or Osaka, and not less than 1,000,000 yen in the 
case of banks in all other districts. Moreover, 
only banks organized as a joint-stock company 
are given recognition. This has had the effect 
of hastening the merger of small banks into 
larger institutions, while a good .many of them 
failed in the post-war economic depression. The 
number of the large banks; om the. other :hand, 
increased considerably, ‘showing the process of 
bank consolidation steadily at work. The 
following -table gives the number of ordinary 
banks operating at the end of the selected. years, 
according to the size of their subscribed capital : 


1915 1921 1929 1930 
Under 100,000 yen - 550 295 . 70 ` 51 
100,000 to 500,000 yen 663 476 176 138 
500,000 to 1,000,000 yen 200 235 = 212 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 yen 129. 

-142 -` 209° 192 
2,000,000 yen and over 100 128 - 19}. 189 
TOTAL 1,442 Ī,331 881 782 

By the end of the year 1933, the total 


number of banks was reduced still further.to 516. 
With the development of the process of consoli- 
dation among banks, the concentration of funds 


in the larger institutions in the cities became ` 


more and more evident, and the resources of the 
so-called “big five ”- banks, namely, Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Dai-Ichi, 
‘increased enormously, ” their combined deposits 
amounting to almost 36: per cent of the total 
deposits with all ordinary banks in the country. 

The lines of businéss of the ordinary banks 


are practically the same as those handled by 7 


37--5, 


and Yasuda, ‘ 


. on the current deposits, which fact renders this 
: account more popular with the general publie 


than the current deposit account: .The fixed 
deposits are most conimonly for six months, 
which is the minimum period, and the rate of 
interest on. the deposits is higher than that paid 
on the other accounts. The aggregate amount 
of the fixed deposits at all ordinary banks re- 
presents more than 50 per cent of the total 
deposits, and constitutes the most important 
portion of.the banking capital. Incidentally, 
the same thing holds true of the deposits at the 
special banks. The classified deposits of all 
ordinary banks, outstanding. on December 31, 
1930, were as follows : 


(In millions of yen) 
Fixed deposits se. .. 5,003 


Special current -deposits 1,819 

Current deposits 1,112 

Others 802 , 
Tora .. 8,788 


Of loans and discounts, by far the greater 
proportion consists in mortgage loans on. real 
estate, collateral loans on corporate issues and 
loans on personal security or credit. The pre- 
ponderance of mortgage loans, especially at local 
banks, may. be attributable to the. scarcity of 
other suitable investments available.. The rela- 


tionship of the banks with. industries is relatively 


closer than is the case in England or America. 
While such a procedure may for the commercial 
banks be rather contrary to the traditional 
banking practice, yet it would be hard to deny 
its merits in furnishing much needed ‘credits to: 
agriculture and industry. The use of trade 


- acceptances is not widely practised, except in the 


field of foreign trade. Neither is. the business 
in- bank. acceptances well developed. Single- 
name papers are used to a considerable. extent. 
On: the whole, the. major portion of, financing is 
made by means of direct loans, ‘while. discounts 


„barely exceed- 10 per-cent of the. amount of the 


total loans. . 

Of late the- marked.. “expansion . in trust 
deposits of money since. the Trust Company “Act 
of 1923, and the growth of independent trust 
companies which has been felt as a menace to 
the commercial banks,- have ‘led .some of the 
banks to establish trust companies of their own, 
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with the object of acquiring and accumulating 
operating capital. The result is that the princi- 


pal trust companies are now mostly aiiliations 
of the leading commercial banks. ,- 


LONG-TERM INVESTMENT BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS 


` To the group of long-term investment bank- 
ing institutions belong such special banks as the. 
“Hypothec Bank of Japan, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Banks, the Hokkaido Colonial-Bank, 
the Industrial Bank of Japan and the Oriental 
Development Company. Savings banks, and 
trust and insurance companies ale come under 
- this group: x . 


` THE E BANK AND OTHER Montagn 
- BANKS > 


The Hypothec Bank of Japan was stab like 
ed, after the manner of the Credit Foncier of 
France, as the central organ of the real estate 
mortgage banking system, just as the Bank of 
Japan is the central institution in the commer- 
cial banking organization. The business of the 
Bank is principally (1) to make on mortgage of 
immovable property loans which shall be redeem- 
able by annual instalments within a period not 
exceeding fifty years, or at a fixed term of not 
more than five years on certain prescribed 
conditions; (2) to make loans without security 
to Prefectures, Cities, Towns, Villages, and other .. 
public corporations organized. ‘by law; (8) to 
make. loans without security redeemable within 
a fixed. term or by annual instalments to indus- 
trial, fishery, forestry, stock-breeding or building 
associations, or federations of such associations; 
(4) to make loans without security redeemable 
within a fixed term of not exceeding five years 
to a party of at least ten persons, combined 
with joint liability, who are engaged in agricul- 
ture; industry or fishery in any prefecture where 
no Agricultural and. Industrial Bank exists; 
(5) with money gained by the issue of the 
- hypothee debentures, (a) to make loans on secu- 
rity of. cultivated fields, salt-pond, forest, 
pasture, fish-farm or fishery rights, (b) to make 
Joans without security to those deseribed i in (2), 
-,(3) and {4) and (c) to take up agricultural 
and industrial, debentures or debentures of the 
Central Chest. for Industrial Associations; and 
(6) to take up debentures issued by- the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Banks, Hokkaido Colonial 

Bank and Chosen Industrial Bank. 

The operating capital of the bank is derived 
from the issue of debentures, of which the bank 
is authorised, like the rest of the “special” 
investment banking institutions, up to fifteen 
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times its paid-up oa Like all ordinary 
banks, the Hypothéc Bank, of Japan may receive 
also. deposits of ‘money,. and accept valuables 
for. safe-keeping:: But’ it may employ the 
deposits and funds ‘in the following manner 
only :—(a) to- purchase with a sum equal to 
not less than one-fourth of the deposits, national 
bonds -or negotiable’ papers approved by the 
Minister of Finance or to deposit it in the 
Deposit Bureau of the Department of Finance 
or banks approved by the Minister of Finance 
(b) to discount bills or ‘make short-term loans 
on the security of the above-mentioned nego- 
tiable. papers or agricultural or marine products 
or industrial manufactures; -(c) to discount bills 
or accept over-drafts to industria] associations 
or federations of such. associations (d) to make 
short-term. > loans to public corporations; 
(e) to make short-term loans without security 
to a party of at least ten persons, combined 
with joint liability, who are engaged in Agri- 
cultural industry, or fishery in any prefecture 
where no Agricultural and Industrial Bank exists 
and (f) to make loans secured by real estate 


-or fishery right, and redeemable within a fixed 
‘term of not exceeding five years available fixed 


deposits to be used as fund for the purpose. 
Since its organization ‘the bank has played 
conspicuous part in the economic’ development 
of Japan, and today the outstanding. amount 
of its loans is in the neighbourhood of 
2,000 000,000 yen. 


The Agricultural and ‘Tadusteinl Banks are 
rather provincial institutions and. somewhat in 
the nature of auxiliary organs to the Hypothec 
Bank carrying on similar “business in their 
respective localities. Owing to the fact that 
the investments of the Hypothec Bank were 
confined to industrial and agricultural enter- 
prizes of relatively large scales, the ‘task of 
accommodating, in small amounts, agricultural 
and industrial needs in the provincial districts 
devolved upon the Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks. “Originally these Banks were created one 
in each prefecture, 46 in all, but the number has 
since: much decreased through mergers with the 
Hypothee Bank of Japan, until there are left 
some 16 of them today. . l | 

Both the Hokkaido Colonial Bank and th 
Chosen Industrial Bank were established fol 
the development of the natural resources o: 
Hokkaido and Chosen, respectively. In addi 
tion to investment credit operations, they handk 
ordinary commercial banking business; whili 
the Oriental Development Company, anothe 
mortgage-lending institutions is devoted to thi 
development chiefly of Chosen and Manchuria 
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Tue Inpustrian BANK OF JAPAN 


The Industrial*Bank of J apan which .repre- 
sents the ‘Credit : mobilier” system . has for-its 
principal objective ‘the’ supplying of capital to 
various industries and “public: utilities: . Accord- 
ingly the bank undertakes to subscribe for, or 
underwrite, Government and corporation secu- 
rities, besides making loans on Government and 
corporation securities. It. also handles real 
estate financing operations in the industrial 
field much at the'Hypothec Bank: does for the 
agriculturists. -As `a :distinctive feature of the 
bank’s business, mention may be. made of its 
external activities in the raising of various 
foreign loans and its ‘participation in the forma- 
tion of the Bank for: International Peeni: 


ET BANKS 


The chief function of the savings banks 
lies in collecting petty savings from the publie 
and for this purpose they receive deposits at 
compound interest. Of the various forms of 
deposits, the fixed savings account, into which 
savings are paid at stated intervals for a given 
period of time and .whieh is not subject to. 
withdrawals in the meanwhile, is the most 
popular, the total amuont outstanding in this 
account reaching as high as 50 per cent of 
the entire savings deposits. The funds so 
accumulated are for the most part invested in 
securities, while loans are hardly half as large- 
as the amount of security. investments. And 
of these loans, again, over 70 per cent represents 
those made to depositors of the fixed savings. 
The law ‘places various restrictions on the 
operations of a- savings bank. For ‘instance, 
the bank may handle or hold only such shares 
and debentures as far approved by the Finance 
Minister; its investments and loans must be so 
made as to avoid their undue concentration in 
a particular business or enterprize. As a 
guarantee for the repayment of deposits the 
savings bank must lodge Government bonds or 
other securities approved by the Finance Minister 
to the extent of one-third of the total amount 
of deposit or else make a deposit of funids- with 
the Treasury Deposit Bureau. 

The following statement shows ‘the develop- 
ment of the savings bank system :. 


Number of Deposits 
Year Banks in yen (000,000’s) 
1913 ` 648 356 
1920 661 1,843 
1925 133 905 
1927 113 1,102 
1929 95 1,422 
1930 90 1,539 
1931 88 1,636 
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! In spite of the reduction in numbers which 
followed the enactment of the Savings Bank 
Law in 1922, the savings banks have grown so 
rapidly in strength since that year that total 


deposits placed with 88 banks at the end of 1931 - 


nearly reached the level of deposits placed with 
661 banks at the end of 1920. The State has 


encouraged the development of the savings banks 


by granting them certain alleviations, including 


the remission of half, the eee rate of 


business profit tax. 


Tue Treasury Depostr BUREAU. AND: THE 
PosTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM - 


The Treasury Deposit Bureau undertakes 
financial operations solely for the benefits of the 
State and the public, and is a unique -existence 
never. to be ommited in any description of 
Japan’s banking” organization. In accordance 


with the law of 1925 governing the Treasury. 


Deposit Bureau, the deposits at the Bureau 
consists of the postal savings, and the funds 
belonging to the various special accounts of 
the Government, as well as the surplus funds 
of the: Deposit Bureau itself. As a matter of 
fact, however, postal savings represent by far 
the greater portion of the total deposits. The 
employment of these funds is referred to a 
committee whose duty it is to see that the funds 
are employed. in a way at once safe and profit- 
able and conducive to public good. The total 
resources. of the Treasury -Deposit Bureau 
amount at present to 3,600, 000,000 yen, of 
which the major portion is invested in Govern- 
ment bonds and other securities while: loans 
equal to a little over one-quarter of the security 
investments. The Treasury Deposit Bureau is 
of great importance to the Government in connec- 
tion with the issuance of bonds and short-term 
obligations. Indeed, the existence of this Bureau 
greatly obviates the necessity of the Govern- 
ment for resorting to. borrowings at the Central 
Bank. The postal savings system, which 
furnishes the Treasury Deposit Bureau with the 
bulk of its resources, increased rapidly with the 
expansion of the nation’s economic activities in 
the years following the world-war. The in- 


-erease has been more notable since the banking 


panic -of 1927, and on March 31, 1933 the 
balance of the deposits stood: at 2,768,000,000 
yeh, almost 60 per cent of the entire population 
being depositors. The postal savings institution 
is thus a formidable rival to the provincial 
banks. 


Prorue’s CO-OPERATIVE Cai INSTITUTIONS 
As institutions “Serving the credit needs of 


merchants, manufacturers, and farmers of small 
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means, credit- unions organized as co-operative 
credit associations need special. mention. 

Of ali co-operative societies in Japan, the 
credit’ associations have had the most steady 
“growth. The associations are divided into rural 
and urban associations, of which the latter are 
in number far inferior to the former. The 
membership of the rural associations consists 
mostly of farmers, and of the entire deposits of 
the associations the savings deposits by members 
amount to over 50 per cent, the other half re- 
presenting the deposits by the families of 
members, and public’ corporations and enter- 
prises. Although the resources-of the co-opera- 

- tive credit associations are fairly well utilized 
by the members themselves, yet a comparatively 
large portion is employed in the shape of bank 
deposits, indicating that the function of the 

~ associations as savings institutions has been 
over-emphasized somewhat at: the expense of the 
credit side of their activities. The- urban asso- 

“elation may receive deposits also from non- 
members residing within its area of operations. 
It grants loans to- members, and may discount 
bills for them. 

With a view to facilitate the flow of capital 
amoung individual associations, there are also 
in existence what are known as Allied Co-opera- 
tive Credit Associations which receive: deposits 
of and make loans to member associations. ` 


Tue CENTRAL -Bank.or Co-oprrative SOCIETIES 


This central bank was created: with the view 
to supplying the co-operative credit associations 
with necessary funds, and bringing them into a 
harmonious whole. The bank was established in 
1923 and.is placed under the control of the 
Ministry of Finance, and of--Agriculture and 
Forestry. - Its capital is contributed by:the co- 
operative societies, as well as the Government. 
The bank is -authorized to issue bonds up to 
ten times its paid-up capital It gives un- 
secured loans falling due in a given period of 
time not exceeding five years, or repayable by 
amortization within a period of thirty years: 
The bank also receives deposits of member asso- 
ciations. In recent years the deposits have 
tended to increase remarkably and no small por- 
tion of the deposits of the co-operative associa- 
tions previously remaining with provincial banks 
has got transferred to the Central Bank of .Co- 
operative Societies. 


Some FEATURES OF THE Wann Money 
MARKET 


A short account has been given above of the 
various banking institutions of the country, in- 
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dicating their functions and relative economic 
importance. In the financial structure composed 
of these institutions the Bank of Japan occupies 
the central position as a reservoir of credit. Not 
only the two colonial banks of issue, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, and the ordinary com- 
mercial banks, but many of the: -essentially 
investment banking institutions are also more 
or less closely connected with the Bank. Banks 
in Japan are not however highly specialized. To 
a greater or lesser extent they -are commonly 
engaged in both short- and long- term credit 
operations. With regard to the co-operative 
credit institutions, they have their field of acti- 
vities limited among members and constitute a 
distinct and separate system of their own. 
While they are linked up through the Central 
Bank of Co-operative Societies with the general- 
credit structure of the country, the connection is 
rather indirect. 

At every important monetary centre of the 
country there is a clearing house association 
organized among banks, and where the Bank of 
Japan maintains its office an arrangement is, as 
a rule, made with the bank, whereby the settle- 
ments of the clearing balances could be effected 
through the transfer from one to the other of the 
accounts kept by the clearing house members at 
the Bank for the purpose. Generally the special 
banks classified as mortgage and investment 


~ banks are members of the association in company 


with the commercial banks. They are likewise 
parties to an agreement among banks. fixing the 
maximum rates of interest on deposits, a practice 
now so common throughout the country, which 
has in view the elimination of evils of competi- 
tion for attracting deposits.. The rates vary 
according to varying local-conditions. | 

Principal banks, whether commercial or 
otherwise maintain current deposit. accounts with 
the Bank of Japan primarily, for the purpose of 
settling clearing balances, and also for the con- 
venience of transmitting funds through the 
Bank’s offices between different parts of the 
country. Any surplus nioney in addition may 
be kept with the Bank at their will, as has been 
the custom of late years. At the same time 
they are usually afforded facilities by agreement 
of borrowing fiom the céntral institution in case 
of need. 

- One significant feature to note is the lack 
of a discount market in Japan and what prime 
bills there are tend to be held in the bankers’ 
coffets. While the Bank of Japan gives pre- 
ference to and quotes the best rate for com- 
mercial paper, the bulk of the accommoda- 
tion is granted by means of discounting bills 
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secured by Gaete bende as collaterals, on 
which the rate is the lowest next to that on: 
commercial “paper. Similarly, the accommoda- 


tion given by the ordinary banks generally takes - 


the form of direct loans or discounts of collateral 
bills, and when in want. of funds these banks turn 
to other banks for short-term loans or borrow 
from the Bank of Japan. Hence, the call loan 
market is comparatively well developed. 
Different from the usages in other countries, call 
loan is employed in Japan chiefly by banks for 
meeting temporary deficiency of funds, and only 
to a lesser extent by security dealers in the 
purchase of bonds and debentures. Exchange 
banks may utilize it in connection with foreign 
exchange operations, despite the privilege of 
borrowing from the Bank of Japan, as in the 
ease of the Yokohama Specie Bank, at specially 
favourable rate of interest. Investment banks 
may avail themselves of this expediency pending 
the flotation of debentures. 

Surplus funds held by banks or trust com- 
panies are lent to the market generally over- 
night or callable at a day’s notice, or at most 


for a week’s period. An agreement exists among- 


larger banks as to the minimum rate of interest 
to be charged on such a loan, the same spirit of 
avoiding: ‘undue .competition, which prompted 
them to fix the maximum rate of interest on 
deposits, being at work here too. Other insti- 
tutions may, as they usually do, quote lower 
rates. Before the banking panic of 1927, 30 to 
60 days loans were not only uncommon, but of a 
dominating proportion. “ 

In the raising of fixed capital the commer- 
cial banks along with the investment banking 
institutions play an-important role, ` They are 
instrumental in the “distribution of securities, 
while being the largest purchasers themselves at 
the same time. The participating ` banks, 
commonly known as the syndicate banks, com- 
prise besides the Industrial Bank of Japan, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Bank of Chosen, 
and some ordinary banks in Tokyo, Osaka and 
Nagoya. In recent times-trust companies have 
also come to participate on an equal footing with 
the banks. In. Japan underwriting means merely 
2 guarantee to take over any portion of a capital 
issue which is not sold to the public within a 
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period agreed. upon. It is seldom the practice 
for the underwriters to purchase an issue whole- 
sale, on their own account, and then offer it to 
the investing public. Private corporation issues 
are generally underwritten by a syndicate orga- 
nized for the purpose by interested banks, trust 
companies, or insurance companies. - 
Statistics show that in security PE 
the ordinary banks rank first among the yarious 
types of financial institutions, their holdings 
exceeding those of special banks, savings banks, 
trust companies and insurance companies put 
together. Of these investments however, some 
40 per cent or more is represented. by Govern- 
ment bonds, which are regarded by the holding 
banks as a secondary reserve for the payment 
of deposits, inasmuch as they may borrow on 
the security of such bonds from the Central Bank 
as and when in need of funds.. Next to the 
ordinary banks comes. the Treasury. -Deposit 
Bureau, which is entrusted with the employment 
of the postal savings. It may be noted in this 


connection that the general public unaccustomed 


to making direct investments. in securities are 
rather inclined to have their savings n deposits 
of one sort or another. 

Lastly, with regard to the foreign hauls in 
Japan, there are several of such banks operating 
their branches in different parts of the country, 
the more important of which are the National 
City Bank of New York, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation; - ‘and the 
Chartered” Bank of India, Australia -and China. 
While taking part in the ordinary banking 
business, their activities are chiefly in the field 
of foreign exchange operations. In the financ- 
ing of Japanese foreign trade and in the handling 
of foreign exchange business they play a promi- 
nent part. These foreign banks equally with 
their Japanese conferers- are associated as 
members or as non-member clearing banks with 
the clearing houses in the respective cities where 
they are located. Connection with the Bank of 
Japan is also established by their keeping current 
accounts with the Bank. The capital and 
deposits of all the foreign banks. operating in 
Japan in 1927 were estimated at 7 and 69 million 
yen and for 1931 at 5 and 55 muon: ‘yen 
respectively. 
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MR. SHIRRAS AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN INDIA 


_ By 5. SUBRAMANIAN 
Annamalai University, South India 


Mr. Shirras’ masterly analysis of the Indian 
population problem is marred by a few state- 
ments which might have been avoided. 

J. He says that the 1921 Census Report 
indicates “the continued deliberate destruction 
of the female infant by active or by passive 
means ”1 and proceeds to give us an interesting 
catalogue of ingenious devices for doing away 
with the female infant, supposed to be employed 
in Various parts of India. One of these devices, 
it is said, was noticed by Miss Mayo of Mother 
India fame and she has mentioned it in a later 
book. 

It is surprising, however, that Mr. Shirras 
with his ripe experience in the statistical world 
should proceed to. accept the indicàtion of the 
Census Report as true on such scanty evidence 
as has been let in. Appendix VI to the Census 
Report referred to contains a table purporting 
to show that the proportion of females in the 
age group (0-5) is smaller in the communities 
with a tradition of female infanticide than in 
those without it. But the following points have 
obviously escaped the notice of the Census 
Authorities :— 

(a) 
females to males in the age group (0-5) has 
improved by. 2 to 12 per cent in the various 
communities in the A-group (te. having a 
tradition of female infanticide) in the decade 
(1911-21), it has fallen in the case of the Rajput 
(Musalman) and Arain communities of the 
B-group (te, in which there is no female 
infanticide) in the period (1911-21). 

(b) In the United Provinces, the ratio in 
question has improved in the Gujar community 
- of the A-group and declined in the Brahman 
community of the B- -group. 


~ 


(c) In Rajputana, it has improved in ‘the. 


case of the Rajput (Hindu) and Jat communities 
belonging to the A-group and fallen in the case 
of the Dhobi and Lodha communities of the 
B-group. 

_ These points must show that the female 
infanticide theory, though a convenient instru- 
ment in the hands of some, can never adequately 
explain the paucity of females in India-even if 
it be a fact. At any rate, statistics pertaining 


to a period of abnormalities such as the influenza -` 





(1) Economic Journal (1933) Vol. XLII, p. 67. 


In the Punjab, while the ratio of. 


epidemic of 1918-19 could. never show us the 
true picture and it will be unwise te draw 
general conclusions from them. 

-© II. Now to turn to another matter, the 
number of women feturning ages between 25 and 
30 in 1921 was greater than the number returning 
15-20 in 1911. Mr. Shirras immediately 
explains? that this is due to a tendency on the- 
part of women to overstate the age after marriage 
and understate it before marriage. But how 

can Mr. Shirras explain the fact that the number 

of males in the age group (25-30) in 1921 is 
greater than the number in the age group (15-20) 
in 1911 Report ? Subsidiary table I on page 135 
of the 1921 Census Report puts 8.65 per cent 
of the total male population in 1921 in the age 
group. (25-30) and 8.48 per cent of the total 
male population in 1911 in the group (15-20); 
moreover, the total number of males in 1921 is 
greater than the total number in 1911. As no 
‘charge of overstatement or understatement of 
age has been brought against the males, one is 
forced to the conclusion that the enumeration 
of 1911 was an underestimate and is defective. 

` IM. The import of large amounts of gold 
and silver as an argument against the existence 
of a relatively excessive population is bound to 
be unconvincing; in fact one may turn round 
now and say that the export of large amounts 
of specie after 1931 proves what it is intended 
to disprove. It may be pointed out here that 
the proposition, that today India is relatively 
overpopulated, finds very few opponents. 

`- IV. The statement of Mr. Shirras’ that 
“the will to have a higher standard of living 
is, generally speaking, not a force in India 
today ”3 takes too much for granted; it denies 
the very existence of a fundamental char acteristic 
of human nature whether it be in India or 
abroad. If it is agreed that the Indian has 
passed ‘the earliest stages of his development 
already, then the above statement goes against 
the spirit of Marshall’s observation that“... 
afterwards each new step upwards is to be 
regarded as the development of new activities 
giving rise to new wants, rather than of new 
wants giving rise to new activities,”4 





(2) Ibid p. 69. 
© (3) Ibid p. 72. 
(4) Principles of Economics (1910), p. 89. 


INDIA’S MONETARY PROBLEM 


By Pror. G. N. JOSHI, M.A., LL.B. 


‘We are so much absorbed in acquiring and 
‘owning wealth that most of us hardly think 
about our monetary problem. But there is no 
one single factor which has affected all citizens so 
much as the changes in the value of the Rupee 
in terms .of commodities both internally and 
externally.: Our monetary problem has many 
aspects but I will deal with only one aspect 
which is very important and which requires 
immediate solution. 

In 1927 on the recommendation of the 
Hilton-Young Commission the Government 
adopted a gold bullion standard and it was 
‘publicly declared that in adopting that standard 
‘one of the objects was to make the Indian 
Currency entirely independent of English 
‘Currency. The relation between the rupee and 
the sterling which was on gold basis was fixed 
at one rupee equal to 8.475 grains of gold. This 
fixation became popularly, though technically 
wrongly, known as the rupee ratio. The ex- 
change rate was fixed at 1s. 6d. on the assump- 
tion that there was an equilibrium between 
external and internal prices at that rate. It 
was also assumed that it was the de facto 


rate -and that the internal economy of India’ 


had already. adjusted itself to that rate. In fact 
these assumptions were wrong. The experience 
during 1927 to 1931 proved beyond doubt 
that when that rate was fixed the rupee 
‘was over-valued. The Government found it 
increasingly difficult to maintain that rate and 
in doing so had to use a substantial portion 
nf India’s gold reserve. The Government had 


işo to deflate currency on a very large scale. 


nd by 1931 the total amount of the currency 
eflation was 110 crores of rupees. It also 
ompelled Government-to borrow short loans in 
he London Money Market. This policy of 
atensive deflation synchronising with the down- 
zard trend of prices in the world resulted in a 
pecific fall of prices specially of agricultural 
roducts in India. It affected India’s balance 
f.trade adversely and reduced our exportable 
urplus. By August 1931 the Government realis- 
d that it would not be possible for her to main- 
ain the exchange rate at 1s. 6d. for a lone 
ime. On 21st September, 1931 England went off 


old standard and as an immediate result of that- 


‘tary system becomes’ certain. 


step. India also. went off the gold standard. 
But on the very next day the rupee was 
linked to the sterling at is. 6d. The pound- 
sterling is at present on a paper basis. Its 
value, external as well as internal, is maintained 
by the control of the total purchasing power 
in England and by the open market operations 
of the Bank of England with the help of the 
Exchange -Equalisation Fund. The external 
value of the sterling in terms of gold currencies 
has depreciated by 40% since 1931 but its 
internal purchasing power in the hands of the 


English consumer has remained practically 
‘unchanged. England has achieved almost the 


highest economic development and: her imme- 
diate necessity is to keep it stable which is 
dependent on the maintenance of a relative 
stability of the internal price level. She has 
successfully maintained relative stability of 
price level and also relative stability of foreign 
exchanges by the regulation and control of her 
monetary system through the well-knit homoge- 
neous banking and credit mechanism. In 
comparison with countries which remained on 
gold standard she secured great advantage in 
foreign market and this advantage is visible 
in the improvement of her export trade since 
1931. To England, going off the gold standard 
has proved a blessing. She has achieved both 
relative stability of exchanges and stability of 
prices thus securing all the advantages of sound 
money. She has also secured cheapness in the 
money market and relieved unemployment. By 
conscious monetary management she has promot- 
ed the prosperity of the country. 

India is linked to the sterling at 1s. 6d. It 
is useless to discuss the wisdom of India’s leaving 
the rupee to find its own. level as it is not practi- 
eal politics. We are concerned with the imme- 
diate problem that is facing our country and 
on the proper solution of which depends the 
prosperity of -our immediate future.- Our 
monetary problem has two aspects (1) -perma- - 
nent—that of the standard, (2) immediate—that 
of the ratio. As regards the standard, India does 
not want to take any hasty step till norma! 
conditions are restored and the future of mone- 
But, it may be 
stated once for all that in future India does 
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not want to use gold for internal monetary 
purposes. At the present stage of our habits, 
prejudices, psychology and knowledge, it is 
impossible to dispense with gold entirely for ever 
for all purposes. Gold will have to be used for 
international payments and also as an anchor 
for the monetary system. India will adopt when 
time comes, a standard best suited to meet her 
needs in which gold will be used only for inter- 
national purposes. Thus so far as the question 
of standard is concerned, India does not want 
to do anything for the present, but to continue 
the. status quo. 

The other aspect is that of the ratio. It 
is to be noted that the pre-oceupation of the 
currency authorities in India ever since. 1898 
has been the stability of exchange. Stability 
of exchange which is an incident of the gold 
standard became, without the adoption of the 
gold standard, the sole objective of the currency 
policy. This stability has proved a fair-weather 
stability. It broke down in crisis. It involved 
the country into heavy sacrifices. It was mostly 
responsible for the heavy absorption of gold 
which became frozen, thus depriving the country 
of its enormous potential capital resources, 
which were adequate for her. development on 
modern lines. It necessitated the location of 
India’s gold reserve in England. It required 
heavy purchases of silver at inflated prices and 
its sale at abnormally low prices. It resulted 
in limitation of currency between 1893 and 1898 
and in 8 doses of deflation with all their atten- 
dant evils in a country which was and is at the 
initial stage of its development.. Ever since 
1890 India required an expansionist policy. 
“Strangely .but truly the actual. policy was just 
the contrary. It was an improvised policy. 

After the war almost all the European 
countries except the United Kingdom devalued 
their, monetary units. Great Britain restored 
the gold standard on a pre-war basis for various 
reasons which were popular to her position in 
the international world. Her restoration of gold 
standard on a pre-war basis was rightly criti- 
cized as the main ‘cause of a policy of deflation 
resulting in depression and unemployment. 
Germany devalued substantially. France de- 
valued effectively and so did other countries. 
England went back to pre-war basis while India 
fixed-her exchange rate 124% higher than the 
pre-waf rate. Thus of all the countries in the 
world, India was the only country which with 
balanced budgets, with the balance of trade and 
payments in her favour and with a steady 
absorption of gold, fixed its exchange at a rate 


which was not only not the pre-war rate, but 
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a rate which was higher by 124%. than the 
pre-war rate. All other countriés when they 
returned to gold standard fixed their exchanges 
at -convenient rates having regard to their 
peculiar internal and external requirements. _ In’ 
India the main consideration was the fixity -of- 
exchange. Australia even before September 1931 
devalued her pound sterling because of the depres- 
sion felt by her in her export trade thus attaching 
real importance to her internal. requirements. 
Even the U. S. A. with her sound financial and 
economic position was compelled to devalue the 
dollar owing to the sinister manipulations of the 
foreign exchanges by various countries which 
were off the gold standard with the sole objective 
of securing relative advantage in the foreign 
markets. Even France and the members of the 
gold bloc have also substantially devalued their 
currencies with the object of securing advantage 
for their export trade. India'has no freedom 
in this matter. It is true that the rupee has 
depreciated in terms of gold currency and the 
nature and extent of this depreciation is indirect” 
ly realised by India through the depreciation of, 
sterling. The benefit of going off gold standard 
has been reaped by India to a limited extent. 
It is conceded that a substantial portion of 
India’s foreign payments are to be made through 
sterling. It is admitted that for our budget 
purposes there is a necessity for the stability | 
of exchange. But while admitting all these 
benefits of linking the rupee to the sterling, the 
pertinent question is whether the present rate 
is proper and expedient in the larger interests 
of the country as a whole. As leaving the 
rupee to find its own level is not practical 
politics one is not at all concerned with that 
question. The whole question is not either *to 
leave the rupee to find out its own level or a 
shilling rupee but whether the present rate is 
the proper rate and that whether it cannot be 
revised with a view to stimulating production 
and export trade and raising the internal level 
of prices especially of agricultural products th 

greatest need for the present. The Financ 

Member of the Government of India during th 

budget discussion stated, “I personally ar 

convinced that the maintenance of the presen 

ratio is in the present circumstances, very muc 

in the interests of India and as far as I ar 

concerned that policy is going to remain.... 

“ Another thing that I would point out to th 

House is that it is almost certain that on presen 

purchasing power parity theories, the rupee i 

not over-valued, but under-valued, the prope 

ratio for the rupee based on purchasing powe 

parities, at the present moment, is probabl 







ds. 6d.” One wants to know the figures on 
. which this conclusion is based. Which index 
numbers were used? With which countries and 
on what basis was the eomparison made? Are 
other factors such as trade restrictions taken 
“into consideration? Moreover, it is to be 
~ remembered that Indian index numbers are very, 
defective and that from scientific point of view 
they are practically of no value for such com- 
parisons. It is also to be noted that one of the 
chief exponents of the purchasing power parity 
theory, Mr. J. M. Keynes, has recently stated, 
-“No one now puts his faith in the famous 
f purchasing power parity’ theory of the foreign 
“exehanges based on index numbers.” The 
Finance Member himself says that statistics 
ean be utilised to prove anything. Therefore, 
_ his contention that the rupee is not over-valued, 
but under-valued requires careful serutiny. 
_ As a student of monetary theory and practice 
ene is prepared to be convinced by facts and 
figures. The economie facts in the country 
indicate that the rupee is still over-valued. 
When France and Italy further devalued their 
currencies, Indian Legislature attempted to 
“raise the question, but the Finance Member 
reiterated his arguments used by him at the 
tme of budget diseussion, and the matter was 
dropped. 
Prices have certainly improved to some 
tent but not to the same extent as in other 
ies which are off-gold. They are still 
rmally low in India. The purchasing 
power of the producer is immensely curtailed 
owing to the abnormal fall in the prices of agri- 
tural products. The burden of agrarian in- 
cdness, has tremendously increased and the 
of land revenue has also gone up. The 
diate need of the country is to bring about 
in. the prices of agricultural products. No- 
y advocates inflation, nobody wants the 
( rnment or the Reserve Bank to resort to the 
printing machine. What is needed is reflation. 
Expansion of purchasing power resulting in the 
restoration of hope and optimism is immediately 
peeded. It is true that the prices in India are 
‘losely connected with the world prices and that 
hey are, to some extent, dependent upon the 
vorld prices which are not within the control of 
be Government. But it is time to realise that 
he internal requirement should not be entirely 
ordinated to the external requirement. Tt 
ssible and it is proved by experience that a 
untry can adopt one policy for internal pur- 
es and another policy for external purposes 
t creating imcompatibility or destroying 
ty of value of the monetary unit. . It 
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is necessary that India should have a 
stable exchange rate, but it is still more n 
that she should not be starved of 
power and that her expansion should 
arrested because the stability of exeha 
may be endangered by following sueh a1 
sionist policy. 












Prof. G. N. Joshi 


With the Reserve Bank having control 
currency and credit of the country and-¥ 
money-rupee note deprived of the alt 
use, it is possible to pursue a policy of expan 
within the country and stability externally 
is no comfort to hear that till world conditi 
improve nothing can be done in India. Mos 
the civilized countries have, in spite of. 
world conditions, devalued their currencies 
adopted measures to relieve the depression with- 
in their own countries. Economie facts and e 
ditions in India require a revision of t 
exchange rate. e 

Recently the question is again raised br 
the attitude of the Government remains `ù 
altered. The enormous outflow of gold { 
India of Rs. 290 crores since September 
















as enabled the Government to maintain the 
xchange rate, but this cannot go on for ever, 
part from the objections to the outflow of gold. 
Public opinion in India not only favours but 
also demands a revision of the rupee ratio, but 
the official reply is that ° 









































i “there is no intention 
Of changing the policy of the Government of 
India in regard to the maintenance of the present 





LITTLE over two years ago, to be exact, on the 
ith October, 1934, a man of extraordinary crea- 
ability died a pauper’s death in an insignifi- 
nt Berlin tenement, unnoticed, unhonoured and 
unwept by the vast majority of his own country- 
men. Yet the scientific world owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to this man—Hermann Ganswindt. 
Til luck dogged him with a tenacity which is 
eally astonishing, until the world forgot al! 
about him, a broken man stricken with old age 
and poverty but all the same burdened with 
the responsibilities of a large family. 

On a chilly wintry morning in 1917 an old 
man already past his sixtieth year was slowly 
wending his way from Schoenberg, a distant 
uburb of Berlin to the metropolis; he had 
evidently no money to pay for his conveyance. 
e had a petition in his pocket which he wanted 
» place before the War Minister. “ Your 
Excellency,” so ran the petition, “ since the first 
f April, I have been unable to meet my bills; 
the landlord and the grocer are insistent in their 
demands. I throw myself at Your Excellency’s 
mercy. With my large family, I am on the 
brink of a crisis.” The Hon’ble Minister was 
too busy to grant a personal audience to the 
old man; he took a pen and merely wrote on 
e petition, “ Is the unlucky crow still alive?” 
Yet exactly a year before his death, on the 
-25th October, 1933, the present writer like most 
other readers in Germany was astonished to 
find an inspiring article in a well-known German 
daily, Der Voelkische Beobachter, which con- 
eluded with the stirring sentence: “We will 
not rest until Hermann Ganswindt is known to 








rupee ratio.” H: 


By Pror. Dr. S. K. MAZUMDAR, m.s., (Cal.), Ph.D. (Munich) 


people at large what he really is, the Edison of 













of other countries, the low le 
prices in India and the public o 
desirable and expedient for the 
get the whole question examined by experts and _ 
to take action if necessary on their finding in _ 
the larger interests of India? cout Eg 
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HERMANN GANSWINDT 


A Forgotten Genius 





Germany and the greatest living inventor of | 
the world.” [ 


in his spare time. 
problem was agitating the technical experts all 
the world over, whether it was possible to. 
impart ‘a directive motion to a balloon. The 
experiments of Giffard, Depuy de Lume, 
Haenlein and others had all ended in costly 
failures. With the small velocity of a few. 
metres per second attained by airships.m the 
days, it was not possible to keep thes 
balloons against even the mildest breezes. Th 
ships of the air were all powerless: and at the 
complete merey of the winds to be propelled: in 
whichever direction the ‘weather God’ would 
have it. Countless experiments were made and 
finally the ‘ aero-nautical experts’ appeared to 
be unanimous in their view that the problem. o 
flying was as insoluble as the Perpetual Motior 
itself. The German Ministry of War issued 
decree withholding sanction of. further tria 
experiments. Under such cireumstances it un- 
doubtedly required great courage and strengtl 
of conviction to apply oneself to the. solutior 
of the ‘fantastie problem of a crazy brain. 
And yet in the summer of 1887, the. 27-yea) 
old law student surprised the scientific worl 
with the remarkable claim that “an airshy 
could: be steered at will oi : 
sufficient dimensions and _ 




































h the help of complicated ‘eal- 
s of aero-dynamics, Ganswindt succeed- 
ed in establishing that an airship must be at 
Teast 150 metres (about 450 ft.) long in order 
that it might be steered in any direction at will. 
cH might appear strange to us at the present 
oment that it required half a century to get 
at such a simple key to the problem. Ganswindi 
Was not content merely with the formulation 
of theoretical principles but actually took out 
‘a. patent and published a book on the subject 
in 1884. His one idea was now to give practical 
to his. project; unfortunately for him and 
I the German nation, this was the beginning 
of his ill luek which shadowed him persistently 
dk end of his life. 


gely enough the War Ministry of the 
hed aside all suggestions of giving his 
| scheme a trial. He became a laughing stock in 
_ the pages of journals, which characterised him 
-ae “a fool, who wanted to soar high up in air in 
house at twice the height of c hurch- towers. 
en his best friends and relations svete to 
im from such foolish projects. 

Naturally enough a copy of kis book soon 
found its way into the inner circles of the royal 





palace. The Crown Prince (later Kaiser 
Fredrick. William) read it and ordered the 
“scheme to be tried out. The War Ministry 


could not ignore command coming from such 
quarters; the trial had to be held and was 
found. to- be sufficiently convincing. But 
the vanity of the Minister was injured; while 
communicating the results to the Crown Prince, 
he took care to add that the army had no use 
for airships of such dimensions. In those days 
in Germany it was not possible to launch upon 
auch an undertaking without State help and for 
many years the cherished ideas of Ganswindt 
found. no practical application. 


Ten years later the famous Count Zeppelin 
sbpented in the field with a much smaller air- 
ship. Ex-Kaiser William, who had in the mean- 
time come to the throne, immediately appointed 
a commission to report on the new airship. 
The commission's finding was that the new in- 
vention was absolutely useless for the purpose 
it claimed to serve. Zeppelin had evidently 
ignored the advice of Ganswindt re garding the 
size and velocity of the craft given in his book. 
Some years later, when Count Zeppelin had 
PE ed sufficient means and sympathy to start 
the Zeppelin Company, Ganswindt wrote him a 
registered letter on the 16th December, 1897, 
explaining the defects of his projected airship 
nd- enclosing plans for- the proper type of 
Hebe. He ee to ppe to take him 
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in as a co-worker and partner. Ganswin 
not receive any reply nor did-he get 


back from the Count. But an arti 
shortly afterwards appeared in thi 


Ueber Land und Meer over the ‘sig 
Zeppelin contained all the figures and sp 

tions which Ganswindt had taken so long 
calculate. Years later, in one of his 
addresses Count Zeppelin acknowledged his de 
to Ganswindt, but it was then too late, 


























The first treadle motor invented by Ganswindt 
being tried out on the Berlin-Potsdam Read 


It is not at all strange that the Junkers 
should have rallied to the support of Count 
Zeppelin; enormous sums were placed at his 
disposal from State resources and the Minis 
suddenly realised that 150-metre long airsh! os 
were no longer beyond military requirement 
What was still left was achieved by mammoth 
propaganda which Zeppelin and his supporter: 
carried out. So great at one time was his pope 
larity that it was publicly suggested that Cou 
Zeppelin should be crowned the King of Hanove 

In the mean time Ganswindt tried wither 
success to impress upon the public that the early 
models which Zeppelin wanted to construct were 
not sufficiently stable and warned against. im- 
pending catastrophies. The fact was, Zeppelin 
utilised only the dimensions worked out b 
Ganswindt and took little care to make the ai 
ship stable. His chief error lay in the unequa 
distribution of weights of gondolas attached te 
the airship proper. Ganswindt protested in 
vain; he took out patents of various safety 
devices ine luding the anchoring mast, which late 
beeame one of the principal features of the 
Zeppelin airship. 

















An Airship patented by Ganswindt in 1883 


These warnings however remained unheed- 
ed and no less than 126 airships had to be 
sacrificed with consequent loss of enormous 
sums of good money. Even years later, when 
“the Zeppelin technique had attained a high 
degree of perfection, people were shocked to 
hear of two giant airships. one in Helligoland 
in 1913 and the other (Shenandoah) in 1925. 
suddenly rent into two while still in the air. 
The old man immediately brought the fact to 
the notice of the public and lamented how his 
warnings issued years ago remained unheeded. 
But it was again too late. 

Having received the first shock of dis- 
appointment in the construction of airships, 


Ganswindt next turned his attention towards 
making aeroplanes. He invested his entire 


fortune, which at that time was not inconsider- 
able, in his scheme to construct “air screw 
aeroplanes”; these latter should be regarded 
as the precursors of our present-day air craft. 
Lilienthal, who is generally acclaimed as one 
of the foremost pioneers in  aero-nautics, 
appeared on the scene much later with his “ Kite 
aeroplane.” 

Ganswindt started with the idea that the 
air serews should not only maintain horizontal 
forward motion but should also exert a sort of 


vertical lifting power, so that the air craft 
might remain vertically suspended in air and 
effect easy landing in the smallest possible 
ground space. His attempts to enlist official 
sympathy this time met with partial success.” 
In February, 1892, Count Sehlieffen, the Chief 
of the General Staff, was so pleased with the 
idea that he held out hopes of extending State 
support to the enterprise. Encouraged at the 
prospect of official patronage, Ganswindt tried 
to supplement his capital; the first 20,000 marks 
he obtained from his cousin, who sold out his 
property for the purpose. To implement the 
investments still further, Ganswindt turned his 
attention to patenting and manufacturing some 
of the smaller devices, which he had formerly 
invented. In this way, the first free-whee 
bicycle and the first treadle motor came out o 
his factory. Old inhabitants of Berlin stil 
remember the wonder and amazement wit 
which crowds flocked into the streets to se 
Ganswindt driving what may now be regarde 
as the first motor ear of the world. So grea 
was the concourse of people that the police ha 
difficulty in regulating the traffic. A picture o 
Ganswindt driving the treadle motor, which wa 
published in a Berlin paper at that time, i 
reproduced here. pia 



















“|. The prospect. now. seemed to be quite hope- 
“ful for Ganswindt. But suddenly-in 1893 the 
“War Ministry issued a deeree stamping him as 
a liar and a cheat. before the world. At this 
distanee of time it is difficult to account for such 
extraordinary official action. He must have in 
some. way or other offended the ‘ Al! Powerful’ 
in the land. One can only suggest the cause 
of such imperial disfavour. Ganswindt had dis- 
tinctly socialistic tendencies, which he expressed 
in a petition addressed to the Ex-Kaiser on the 
7th April, 1892 and later incorporated his views 
ina book. 

~~ Undaunted by royal disfavour Ganswindt 
proceeded with redoubled energy towards realiza- 
tion of his aims. 
an address before an audience of one thousand 
in the Music Hall, Berlin, and in the following 
June opened an exhibition, in which an air 
screw aeroplane with a couple of men on board 
actually took off into the air to the bewilder- 
ment of- the onlookers. This was probably the 
first instance of an aeroplane carrying passengers 
going up in the air. It is even on record that 
the scene was filmed and was shown in the 
Zoological Gardens, Berlin, for some days until 
the shows were peremptorily stopped by official 
orders. And all this was done “in the publie 
interest.” , 
_ His adversaries thus found vet another 
opportunity of holding him up before the world 
as a rogue, whose sole object was to get money 
out of the simple-minded folk by promising 
them something fantastic. A generous friend of 
us tried to meet his adversaries by offering a 
ywize of 35,000 marks to any one who could 
py his air serew device. Needless to add 
bere was no response. 

- These repeated acts of slander from the 
yublie and the State served only to intensify 
he activity of the inventor. Ganswindt 
aunched upon a gigantic advertising campaign 
ind this had the desired effect. In 1902 he was 
till hoping of turning out finished aeroplanes 
rom his factory but it was destined to be 
itherwise. 

On the morning of the 17th April, 1902, the 
-Shief of the Police sent him his compliments 
jad expressed his desire to inspect the air screw 
ropellor in the afternoon. Ganswindt was over- 
pyed. at this unexpected official favour; putting 
m his best suit and top hat, he expected the 
tival of the distinguished visitor with feverish 
itement. At the appointed hour another 
entleman of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
pent came and declared him under arrest. This 
deed the last shock and the greatest of all. 
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In May, 1898, ke delivered ` 











For weeks together hë racked his-bra 
prison cell in vain to make out. wh 
subjected to such humiliation. The trial las 

for a long time; all his attempts to secure deg: 
help were in vain. At the end of the pr 
trial the presiding judge expressed the 
that the charge of cheating the publie by fal 
pretences could not stand and acquitted hi 
accordingly. Onee again a free man, Ganswindt 
tried to vindicate his honour by bringing an 
action for damages against the State. Strangel 





























The Airship constructed in 1888 with the 
treadle motor en the ground 


enough he found that the relevant papers 4 
in the meantime mysteriously disappeared: fr 
the archives. So 
From now en Ganswindt was an absolutel 
broken man and an ex-convict, although th 
court of law had pronounced him innoce 
body would trust him any more. His faetory had 
to be dismantled and the machinery: sold off 
scrap iron. oe 
His wife, who had valiantly stood: & 
in all his misfortunes, could no longer De 
this. In her deathbed she had halluein 
of arrest by the police. About the same 
Baron von Gersdorf, a courtier of the inn 
circle of the royal palace and one of his be 
friends, whe had all along financially helpe 
Ganswindt in his undertakings, suddenly com- 
mitted suicide and his wife followed suit. Thus 
the last prop was removed—Ganswindt was no 
utterly helpless. As a last effort he appealed to 
the War Ministry for permission to sell his 
patents to foreign powers. In a sarcastic repl 
the War Minister permitted him to sell his 
patent “ anywhere he liked,” but all his attempt 
in this direetion had to be abandoned as he soo 
found, he was being constantly shadowed by 
criminal police. aS 










life so full of promise was ruthlessly suppressed. 
Few people in his Fatherland, fewer in foreign 
countries, know what a rare type of inventive 
genius Ganswindt was. Strangely enough, 

the day of his death, President Stark, on behalf 
of the German scientists, sought to atone for 
the past injustices by presenting him with a 
purse of one thousand marks. But a more in- 












INTRODUCTION 
share in the world’s o production of 
s insignificant. Yet she, like Spain, has 
made her position recognized in the sphere of 
rice production by maintaining a very high yield 
per-unit area. Any information on rice culti- 
vation in Italy, therefore, should be of special 


Laddering of paddy fields 


interest to India, particularly Bengal, which 
devotes such extensive areas to the production 
of this erop. Year before last (October, 1935), 
the author had an opportunity of visiting the 
Italian.Rice Experimental Station at Vercelli 
and: whatever information he could gather there 
is here recorded. It should be mentioned that 
figures given here were supplied to the author 


It is indeed a strange irony of fate that a 


By ASHUTOSH SEN, .se., Ph. D. 
Agricultural Research Chemist, Dacca University 





gratefull 
accepted the offer and then slowly fell ‘a eep for 
ever—a life-long fighter, v indiested i in his honour 
and triumphant at last! * 














*] am indebied for the subject-matter of this article 
to my friend Dr. Wolfgang Ehrenberg of Munich, to whom 
my best thanks are due. f 
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RICE CULTIVATION IN ITALY 


(Lond.), ALC., 


by the staf of the Experimental Station. The 
author himself cannot guarantee their absolute 
accuracy. 


ITALIAN AREA UNDER RICE 
Rainfall being insufficient the rice culture in 
Italy is mainly confined to these areas where 
urigation facilities exist. That is why rice is 


Paddy sowing ky broadcast 


mainly grown in the valleys of the norther 
provinces of Piemonte, Lombardia, Venet 
Emilia and Toscana, although the warm 
climate of southern Italy should be more: sui 
able for this crop. -The total area under ri 







hectares”), 





at present is roughly 338,390 acres (=137,000 
which can be extended to an esti- 
mated maximum of about 370,000 acres (ie. 

150,000 hectares). It may be of interest to note 
that, whereas the las under rice in Haly 


is rough ly one-third of a “million, that in Bengal 
alone exceeds 22 millions. 

The Italian rice area may be broadly 

-divided into three groups of farms as follows :—~ 





Table I 


farm 





Area of each 





Above 250 acres 197,600 acres approx. 584 


Medium Between 50 and 










Small 


` Transplantation of paddy by men and 


250 acres 98.800, 8 29.2 
Less than 50 acres 


41,990 











women labourers 


ofk as evident from the above that large- 
cale farming is a special feature of rice culti- 
ration in Italy. In general, farms are run there 
y those who own them but there are farms 
which are let out on rent paid in kind. There 
s no co-operative farming. 


LT Hectare 
1. Quintal 





2.47 acre Exchange (official rate) 
100 Kilos Italian cein is lire (L) 

220 lbs. 60L = £1 = Rs. 13-8 approx. 

2 Mds. 30 srs. IL = 4d. = 34 as. ,, 
approx. 
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VARIETIES OF Pappy. 

A large number of varieties is gro 
mention may be made of the following vari 
of special importance. 


Table IE 
No, Type Varietal name 
1. Heavy yielding “ Chinese Original” — 
2. me a “American 1600” 
3. Medium. “Vialane Nero” 
4. Small b * Bertone ” 


Averazoa yield 
per hectare për acre) 


in quinial ms. Mds. 
60 5345 65 
60 5345 65 
53 4720 58 


45 4010 





Tractors used for Paddy Cultivation 


About 80 per cent of the total rice 
in arid is put under the first two varie 
viz., the “ Chinese Original ” and the “ American 
1600 ” in almost equal proportions. The tw 
varieties ripen at different periods, thus allow 
ing ample time for easy harvest to these wh 
grow them simultaneously. For the names o 
cther varieties reference may be made to Bur 
(1930, Agric. Jour. British Guiana, 3, 134). 

Incidentally the author had the opportunity 
of collecting a number of paddy ears from fields 
growing “ American 1600” and ‘ Vialane Nero’ 
just before harvest. A count of filled and 
empty grains in each ear was made so as to 
see how the average compared with that of a 
good Aman (winter) paddy grown at the Dace 
farm in Bengal. The comparison is give 
below, which speaks for itself, n 






é grate per BOT 
mpiY 
{huüsksj 


19 


Arerag 
Country Variety of paddy Filed 


‘American 1600° 199 
‘Vialane Nero’ 177 27 
Dacca, Tadia ‘Indra Sail’ 78 15 







Ttely : 


Dry 
weight of 100 


Average yield 
per aere in 


filled grains mds. 
in gms. 
2.16 65 
2.52 58 
242 30 (in good 
unmanured 
field). 


_ Motor-machine which pulverises, harrows and 

—ladders the paddy soil in one operation 
ROTATION or Crop 

The following 6-year course rotation of 


op is -generally followed in rice cultivation in 


Rice. ` 


| Several grasses are grown 
' during the year including 
ss | clover. 
Rice 
MANURING 
Organic (stable) and Inorganic 


ire applied to the rice fields in Italy 
n the quantities shown below. 


~ Organic Super Potash 

2 Umaniere phesphate ehloride 

400 quintals 6-8 q. 2-3 q. 
4 tons 534-712 Ibs. 178-267 Ibs. 


Calcium 
cyanamide or 


lipe Ñ 
Sq: 


267 Ibs. 


Am. 8.0. 4 
(2 p. e Nj 


2 q. 
“178 Ibs. 





tion, but in ‘this ease the qui ntity of organic 
manure used is 2 instead of 4 tons. During the 
years under grass the soil receives super-phos- 
phate and potash chloride but seldom any nitro- 
ae fertiliser. No manure is applied during 
the first vent of rice following grass. ss 
In soils rich in calcium, ammonium. sulp iate 
is used; while in soils poor in calcium, caleiuni 
eyanamide and Thomas slag (at the rate of 
534-712 lbs. per acre) instead of superphosphate 
are used. The Italian experience is that pH 
















































5-6 is suitable for rice. Soils with pH below 
5.0 is limed. 
CULTURAL OPERATIONS 
First, superphosphate is applied followed 


by dung to the undisturbed soil which is then 


ploughed. Calcium cyanamide and potash 
chloride are given followed by harrowing. 


Water is then let into the field followed. by 
sowing or transplantation. The rice erop is. 
sown in April and harvested in September= 
October. o 
Rice seeds are sown by broadcasting as 
well as by machine drilling. The approximate 
areas under broadcasting, drilling and trans- 
plantation are as follows :— 
Approximate area As per cent of 


of sowing in acres total rice areg 
in Italy 
13 


Sowing by 








Drilling 44460 
Transplantation 111150 
Broadcast 182780 





It will be noticed from above tha 
than half the rice area in Italy” is 
broadeast. This is because broadeasting is 
cheapest of the three methods. But 
experience is that transplantation gives a 
earlier erop and, if done at the right time, 700- 
900 Ibs. more grain per acre than is obtan 
by broadeast or drilling. On the other h: 
the great advantage with drilling is. tha 
field can be cleaned afterwards by machin 
which saves the expense of weeding by 40 
50 per cent. Weeding i is one of the most: exp 
sive items of rice cultivation in Italy. Alth 
drilling is very expensive, the saving made 
weeding makes it more economical in the 
run. But drilling requires strong horses í 
bullocks as well as a fairly expensive mack 
and is therefore. beyond the means o 
farm-owners. In transplanted - and broadea 
areas weeding is done by human labour. oo 
in some drilled areas human i 
for weeding. 
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IRRIGATION i human labour, in some large or wealthy farms- 

Tt has already been stated that rainfall is it is done by tractors, and motor-driven and 
insufficient for the rice crop in Italy. Conse- other heavy implements, while sowing trans- 
quently the rice fields require to be irrigated. planting and weeding are done by automatic, 
This is done by a network of canals. Water semi-automatie and other labour-saving | 
is allowed to flow continuously through the rice machines. Harvesting, however, is still done 
fields from April to September at a rate of one by human labour in all farms. The pictures 
litre per second per acre excepting for the three published with this paper illustrate clearly — 
breaks stated below. The average height of the practices on riee culture in Italy and the 
working of the various machines used therewith. 








Picture No. ` Showing 
Cultivation etc. 1 Laddering after ploughing and 
by native farmer harrowing 


2 Sowing by broadcast Lee 

3 Transplantation by men and 
women labourers = 

Mechanical culti- 
vation etc. 4 Tractors for paddy fields 

pulverises, harrows and 

5  Motor-driven machine which 
ladders in one operation: 

6 Transplantation done by the auto- 
matic machine ; ie 

7 Harvesting by human labour 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Price of paddy: The Italian farmers. sell 
almost their entire produce of paddy to rice- 
millers. 

The price of paddy is 60 lires per: quintal 

= Rs. 5 per maund approx. 

The price of cleaned rice is 110-120 lires 

per quintal 

“Transplantation of paddy by an automatic = Rs. 9-10 per maund approx. — 
z machine i 





‘ater in the field is about 10 em. in the begin- 
ing. Later on when the crop is growing 
igorously the water level is raised to 15-20 em. 
igh. Further raising of the level is avoided on 
ceount of the low temperature of the irrigation 
ater in Italy, which prevents the maturity of 
1€. crop in time. 
The rice field is drained and dried for 3 to 
days thrice during the growth of the crop. 
or the first time it is done about 8 to 10 days 
‘ter sowing when the rice roots begin to come 
it. It is done again in early June when top- 
essing of ammonium sulphate is given and 
tthe third time it is done sometime in July. 
1e field is drained once again about one to two 
eks before harvest. The draining is parti- 
arly important for clay soils. Otherwise the 
ints are attacked with diseases, 










Harvesting of paddy by human labour 
CULTIVATION BY MACHINE Consumption of rice: About two-thirds 
Although in the major portion of the rice of the total production of rice in Italy is eon- 
a in Italy cultivation is done by horse- or sumed internally, while one-third is exported 
dock- driven light implements, sowing by mainly to Argentine, Switzerland, Germany an 
adcast and transplanting and weeding by France. 


39—7 i 
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Wages for farm labour: Daily wages run 
at 10 lires (Rs. 2-4) for men and 8-10 lires for 
women. During harvest the wages are often 
paid in kind at the rate of 16 litres of paddy 
per head per day. The price of 16 litres of 
undried. paddy is 10 lires approximately. 


Economics or Pappy FARMING IN ITALY 


In the following table various items of 
expenditure of paddy farming calculated per 
hectare are given. ` The figures stand for condi- 
tions prevailing in Italy during the first half 
of 1935, ie., before the Ttalo-Abyssinian war. 


No. Expenditure per 


hectare in Hre 


Trem 


West and East: a literary re-union in London 
(centre) at a party given by Mr. 
Norwegian 


“Johan Bojer 
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No. Ttem pel € pe 
hectare in Bre- 

9. Transport B06 coe 

10. Threshing 156. 

11. Drying and stocking oil eee 

12, Insurance against. hail-storm ete. = 400: 

13. Interest on the capital 80 





Torar 3,253 lires 

Taking the average production at 60 quintals 

of paddy per hectare the return to the farmer 

for his paddy at 60 lires per quintal will be 

found to come up to 3600 lires, thus giving å 

rather poor profit of 350 lires per hectare or 
Rs. 32 per acre approximately. 


ae 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
By Miss JYOTIPRABHA DASGUPTA, M.A., B.T, DIP, IN EDUCATION (London) 


H 


St, 


THE 
was next visited. 
for boys and girls with the range of ages in the 
Upper School from 12 to 19 and in the Lower 
from 6 to 12. 

The school is situated in a lovely country- 
side 400 ft. above the sea-level, 36 minutes’ 


George’s School, Harpenden, Herts, 
It is a mixed publie school 


Irive from London. The school grounds cover 


35 acres of charming garden plots and playing 
jelds. The school buildings include a Chapel, 
Library, Science Labs, Manual Shops, Art and 


their classes. The staff sits at the High Table 
on the platform and before meals Grace is sung 
in Latin according to the tradition of English 
Public Schools. 

The girls have their cookery lessons while 
the boys are busy with gardening or the boys 
have their wood-werk class while girls have their 
sewing. All other classes are taken together: 
except those just mentioned and the class for 
physical exercise. The same amount of care 
and attention is paid to the girls’ physique as 





The Roedean School—the Quadrangle 


afts department, Swimming Baths, Gymna- 
m, Pavilion for games, covered squash rac- 
ts court and a well equipped Sanatorium. 
e whole school is electrically fitted. There are 
ding houses for boys and girls. There is 
: common room for boys, another for girls 
l also a mixed common room. The boys and 
s have their meals together as they have 


well as to the boys’. Of the 35 acres of school 
grounds 30 acres have been taken up by the 
school gardens and playing fields. 

The fees are 120 and 126 guineas a year. 
Boarders who sleep at home are charged at a 
lower rate; parents of such boarders can live 
in houses in the neighbourhood rented from the 
Governors. nae 
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The Carpentry Workshop in a Girls’ School 


The tuition fees of notable independent 
public schools for girls or those of the mixed type 
like the Roedean School, Brighton, Cheltenham. 
Ladies’ College, Wycombe Abbey School, Queen 
Margaret’s School and many others of the same 
class are much higher than those of the ordinary 
atate-aided secondary schools. The tuition 
fees vary from £4 to £10-10s. per term. In 
many schools term fees vary with the grades or 
age. In the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, for 
children under 8, 5 guineas per term are charged; 
for girls from 8 to 104, 9 guineas; for girls from 
164 to 134, 10 Se for girls over 134 years 
and for, post-school classes, 12 guineas; Examina- 
tion Classes charge 14 guineas. The boarding 
fees per term vary from 26 to 36 guineas. 

The writer was privileged to visit the 
Roedean, School, the famous public school for 
girls, at Brighton. In the school the classes 
continue from 9 a.m. to 12-30. The students 
have their lunch from 12-30 to 1-30 pm. After 
lunch they are free up to 4 p.m. The whole of 
the afternoon can thus be spent in outdoor or 
indoor games, in swimming or walking on the 
sea-beach. The sea is only a minute’s walk 
from the school. In the evening the classes 
commence again at 4 to finish at 7-30 P.M. 

‘This school was originally founded in 1885, 
for “ providing a generous education for girls on 








the lines of the great public schools for boys.” 
The main pus consists of the central block 

vith all the class rooms, a large assembly hall 
a gymnasium and domestic science rooms, tht 
library and the studio, the music wing anc 
practising rooms, and the carpentering shop. The 
science block contains three ar fittec 
for the study of physies and chemistry; there i; 
also a small laboratory equipped for advance 
work in physics; a Biological Room, a gree 
house, a dark room, a teachers’ preparation roor 
and a pantry are additional appendages. 

The sea is visible from many of the clas 
rooms. There are four boarding houses of th 
Upper School all connected with the centre 
block by covered corridors. No. 5 House fo 
girls from 9 to 13 years of age stands apar 
from the main block; it has a play room faci 
the sea, a dining room, a central hall, large air 
class rooms, a music wing and a manual roo 
Each boarding house is placed under the charg 
of a Senior House Mistress assisted by a Hous 
Matron and a House-Keeper Matron. There 
a school Chapel where attendance is compulsor 

One fully equipped sanatorium under 
matron and two trained nurses is situated at ti 
far end of the grounds, At the time of admissi 
every girl has a thorough medical examinatic 
and it is repeated once every year. 
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A Tennis match in one of the Girls’ Schools 


There are several large playing fields for 


~net-ball, cricket and rounders, a number of grass 


eourts and hard courts for tennis and a steam- 
heated open-air swimming bath. Special 
coaches are engaged during summer term for 
cricket and tennis. 
In this school a large variety of electives 
are offered in Art, Music, Elocution (Voice 
Production, Dramatic art), Commercial subjects, 
Classical Dancing, Eurhythmies, Drawing and 
Painting, Gymnastics, Swimming, Gardening, 
Class Singing, Hand-work, Carpentry, Aural 


: Training, Religious Knowledge, besides such 


school subjects as English, French, Latin, 
History, Geography, Physics etc., Needlework 
and Domestic Seience. The school has a 
secretarial class and prepares also for the London 
Chamber of Commerce Examination. The whole 
time of the student is thus harmoniously bal- 


anced, between the physical and the mental side. 


The difference between the girls’ Public 


School and the boys’ Public School is that there 


ig generally an external preparatory department 
attached to the latter while in the former there 
is an internal department of the kind or none 
at all; besides, the girl’s schools have not 
developed such a high tradition behind them as 
the more ancient boys’ schools have formed. 
Most of the girls in these schools come from 


well-to-do families. Some parents have their 
daughters educated at home until about the age 
of 12, while others consider it better to hand 
over their girls to the specialist so that they 
enter them in the Paying Voluntary Nursery 
School and Infant Schools. At 12 girls are 
either sent to the girls’ Publie School or to the 
Preparatory Schools. 


Eventnc ScHoots AND TRADE SCHOOLS 

There is a third type of institution dis- 
tinguished from other Post-Primary Schools des- 
cribed above. These schools are of two classes 
part-time and full-time. The evening schools, 
junior and senior, come under the former class, 
Though they originated with the idea of re- 
moving deficiencies in ordinary school education, 
they offer now a wide variety and range of 
courses to suit various needs and aptitudes. 

The full-time day schools, known as Trade 
Schools or Junior Technical Schools, are for girls 
as well as for boys. It has been already said that 
a school of this type provides a two years’ course 
—the first three months of which are proba- 
tionary. If it is found during this period that 
a girl is not fit for that course her parents are 
asked to withdraw her from the school. It has 
been said before that at 13 girls appear for. 
Trade Scholarship Examination. Those who are... 
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fortunate enough to obtain a scholarship receive 
£8 for the first and £12 for the second year as 
a maintenance grant. Two-thirds of the hours 
are devoted to vocational subjects; the rest is 
spent on English, Mathematics, a little of Science 
and Art. The education imparted is chiefly 
vocational, whereas that in the Central School is 
rather cultural and general; that is why 
the students spend 1/3 of their time on vocational 





subjects. The curriculum at Barret Street Trade 
School comprises dress-making, embroidery 


(hand and machine), Hair-dressing and Ladies’ 
Tailoring, Practical Cookery, Home Decoration, 
Laundry and Household Economy. 


CONDITION or INDIAN GIRLS’ EDUCATION AT 
ScHooL 


; In India provision has been made for the 
+ education of boys and girls from the age of 
6 to 16 or 18. But there is no differentiation of 
education into pre-school, senior, central or trade 
schools. What exists is the primary, middle or 
the high school besides a few technical or in- 
dustrial schools. Nobody cares to ascertain 
whether the child is properly adjusted to the 
various grades. One has to go to a school and 
pass the class examination. During the school 
life little attention is paid to the proper grading 
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of pupils according to different aptitudes and 
inclinations. Nor is due consideration given: to 
the training of teachers in such a way as to 
develop expert guidance in different directions. 
The schools in this country have, in a majority 
of cases, not grown out of the national life of 
the people to meet their vital needs, but most 
of them, both for boys and girls, have sprung 
up as a result of private or missionary enter- 
prise, rivalry, communal jealousy or through the 
efforts of the Government. The so-called 
“ National Schools” could not evoke public 
support; economic depression or rather the pinch 
of poverty in rural areas has damped the enthu- 





The Speech Day. St. George’s School, a mixed High School for boys and girls 


siasm of pupils in rural schools; curtailment of 
financial support by Government and other 
public bodies to educational institutions has 
erippled their already meagre resources. 

“ Promising beginings, especially in the education of 
girls, in the education of adults, in medical inspection 
and treatment have been nipped in the bud.” 


The picture is rather gloomy, To carry 
out educational responsibilities a carefully 
planned policy in Education has to be evolved 
and vigorously followed. Unless this is done 


_ 1. Sir George Anderson—Recent Development in 
Education. 


| 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 



































“all educational progress will, in the words of 


ill-timed doles on the one hand and of ill-timed 
‘etrenchment of the other.” 

The Hartog Committee pointed out only a 
few years back that the lack of a carefully 
thought-out educational policy formed the 
: gravest defect of our educational system; 

>. “The expansion and improvement of education do 
not depend merely on money. Money is no doubt 
essential but even more essential is a well-directed policy 
rried out by effective and competent agencies determined 
eliminate waste of all kinds, We were asked to report 
n the organization of education. At almost every point 
iat organization needs reconsideration and strengthening.” 





_. These words of warning have not yet been 
ully considered in all their seriousness. It is 
hoped that in the near future tremendous 
wastage in all phases of education will be 
gradually eliminated by evolving a settled 


* Proportion of Boys in Proportion of Girls in 





G7, ae 

100 26 ll 100 

100 40 36 100 

100 13 10 100 

100 23 17 100 

100 28 18 100 

; 100 17 8 100 

iar & Orissa 100 H 9 100 

ntral Province 100 46 12 100 

sam 100 37 32 100 

W.E. Province 100 20 13 100 
dhi 1900 26 18 100 20 17 
tish India 100 21 14 100 10 6 


- Quite recently there has been a growing 
desire in many provinces to face facts. 
-Demand for educational reconstruction has 
een insistent. The idea has steadily gained 
ground that the Government of India also have 
1 Important part to play in fhe coming 
cconstruction. 

> Regarding the education of our girls the 
position appears to have improved a little since 
he time when the Hartog Committee advocated 
at “priority should be given to the claims of 
girls’ edueation in every scheme of. expansion”. 


a 


* The Y ear Book of Education 1936, 





Sir George Anderson, be “at the merey of 


















tion are—-(1) more girls are no nge 
school and (2) what is more significant, they 
tend to stay there- longer and have t 
greater benefits of schooling. Girl matri- 
culates increased from 1565 in 1927 to about 
5000 in 1934; number of graduates rose from: 
188 to about 600 during the same period. 
Percentage of success of the girls is also on a 
par with that for boys. ee 
Hit by acute financial depression some 
provincial Governments are trying to solve the 
problem of girs education by advocating” 
co-education in the primary stage. At the: 
present moment 40% of the girls at primary- 
schools are reading in boys’ Institutions. Un- 
fortunately the system of co-education in ~ 
this country applies only to pupils and not, 
te staffs; girls are admitted to boys’ schools 
by sufferance. If boys were admitted to good | 
girls’ schools in large numbers the results would. 
have been more gratifying. ee 
The persistence of communal Institutions 
like Maktabs, Pathshalas, Tols, Madrasas ete. — 
is another disturbing factor in our educational 
system. In the words of Sir George Anderson it. 
may be said, “It cannot be right, specially 
during the present stage of India’s development, 
that so many pupils should spend the impression- 7 
able years of life in the narrowing atmosphere of 
an exclusive communal Institution.” 


Moreover in India girls have but few 
alternatives at present. Most of the girls who- 
receive some education have to take to the teachs: 
ing profession. Special aptitudes, special skill 
die out for want of suitable opportunities f 
exercise. What is needed in Indian schools at 
present is a wider variety of courses—com- — 
mercial, technical, industrial, trade and art and. l 
crafts. Girls should be given as free access to | 
these schools as boys. - Be 

More attention need be paid to games, 
physical education and the diet of girls. The. 
pressure of both home work and school work: 
should be lessened, and the time gained should 
be spent in excursions, games and various other- 
social and physical activities. E 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting | 
the following words of His Excellency Sir John’ 
Anderson in this eonnection :— E 

























“There is no civilized state in the world. 
can afford to neglect ‘the. physical and recreati 
tion of its young people; Germany for one h: 
world what can-be-done to remould a ‘ising 
whether the policy there followed will ultimately 
good or evil here’ we are not qualified to say; bu 
can deny its effectiveness or ignore it 
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‘Epucation or THE DEFECTIVE AND FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 

As education is compulsory here, ample 
‘provision has to be made for defective children. 
There are schools for the blind, for. the deaf 
and the dumb, for the partially sighted and 
-partially deaf, ‘cripples and for those who are 
‘mentally deficient. The writer had the ‘privilege 
-of visiting one of each type. 
-common feature of these schools is that they are 
all mixed schools. Children come to these 
‘schools with guides and some again by public 
“buses or trams for which they get.a ticket free 
-of charge. Almost all these schools provide 
lunch, for which they charge the parents who 
can afford to pay, 4d. a day. The class work is 
smostly individual so that the children do not 
suffer for their backwardness. Special stress 
is laid on practical instruction. The schools 
are generally day schools in which the instruc- 
‘tion is entirely free. But the Hugh Middleton 
School for the deaf and partially deaf children 
which the writer visited, had residential depart- 
ments for both boys and girls. 

The progress made by the pupils in. these 
schools is really wonderful. When a student 
comes to the school he can hardly speak or write 
but when the same student leaves the school, 
he can read, write and answer questions though 
the articulation is not very distinct. In M. D. 
(mentally . deficient) schools also, such as 
the Offord Road School, there are’ many 
who can express themselves somehow or 
other but who could not speak at all 
at the time of entrance. They had no 
control over their tongue or lip or the muscles 
of the face. The-Plassy Road M: D. School 
is a little more advanced. It does not. receive 


such extreme cases as the Offord Road School 


ind it was there that the writer was entertained 
dy a puppet show in the elder girls’ class, the 
Jolls, the stage for display and all other re- 
yuirements being made ‘and designed by the girls. 
[t will not be out of place here to mention that 
n the M. D. Schools, the boys and girls are 
separated ‘after the age of eleven. 
schools the teacher’s first care is to make the 
lessons as practical and concrete as possible. 
Medical Inspection takes place usually once 
very 9 months in all these schools, but in the 
Mary Ward P. D. School and in'a few other 


schools for physically defectives, it is done once - 


1 fortnight. In special cases again nurses are 

srovided as in the Ravensbourne P. S. School, 

who are to take special care of children. These 

special schools are equally open to pupils-of both 

sexes. Girls are not deprived of this benefit on 
40—8 : 


The most striking: 


such classes of boys and girls. 


In these, 
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the score of sex as they still are in many parts 
of India. The finances of India are limited and 
the grant that the local educational authorities 
receive from Government is so small that-it is 
practically impossible for them to, provide for 
special education of defectives on a large scale. 

In our country. very few people realise what 
a blight has come over our society in the shape 
of Venereal Diseases. Mental deficiency is not 
the only result of the poisoned birth-right. A 
good percentage of the deaf and crippled children 
appears to suffer from inherited V. D. Children 
are diseased mentally or physically often before 
they are born. The race-poison silently works 
havoc reaching down to the third and the fourth 
generation, if it is not eliminated early. 

In England the epoch-making report of the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases was 
published in 1916; since that time various steps 
have been taken in almost all the States of 
Europe to combat the spread of race-poison by 
‘direct legislation, by setting up free clinics to 
treat the V. D., by imparting education in social 
hygiene or racial health and by many other 
preventive measures. 

- In London alone the sum spent for the 
diagnosis and treatment of V. D. in a year is 
over £85,700 and the expenditure for the treat- 
ment of mental deficiency comes up to over 
£2,30,000 apart from the cost of mental hospitals 
where the cost per head is £77. 17s. 5d. per 
annum. ‘The cost of treatment in England and 
Wales of V. D. entirely for the clinics is 
£4,334,909 per annum. 

_ The burden on the rate-payers is further 
increased by the educational institutions for 
The charges in 
elementary day schools per head per annum 
for normals and defectives are given below :— 
i Normal -Defective Blind Deaf 
£16.75 `- £396 £978 £708 

A normal child remains about seven years 
in. an elementary school and the cost for such 
a child for this period’ comes to £150.75 per 
annum, whereas for 9 years the costs for a blind 


Elementary School 


child, a.deaf.and'a mentally defective child are 


respectively £881, £637.2, and £336.6. 
This-is what is. being done in England by 
special schools for these classes of pupils. The 


‘people of Bengal should realise, that they are 


not merely to legislate for the citizen of today 
but they should also take legal steps to safe- 
guard the birth-right of the would-be citizen, 


-if-we are to maintain the glorious heritage that 


is ours and to reach a very high level of Racial 


‘Health, so that we may not be thrown on the 


scrap- -heap of humanity. The Bodhana 





i 
ë 
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School at -- Belghoria for the aiena 
children is the only infant institution in India. 
There are only a few schools for the Deaf and 
‘the Blind. They are scattered sparsely in India 


—  and’are too’ few-for the large number of such 


children“ in this country. : 
l RURAL- EDUCATION IN. ENGLAND 


.. The- progress of - the ‘reorganisation of 
voluntary schools- in rural areas on. the’ lines 
. of the Hadow_ Report has’ been. slow. 
depends on the economic condition in’ the area. 
Many Local Education Authorities have’ put up 
. buildings of a temporary nature- but even’ that 
is not within the reach: of several L.-E. A’s. for 
their meagre resources- H is -understood that 
National Government” contemplates a legislation 
giving power to L. E. A.’s to give grant to rural 
voluntary schools. — “Fhé scattered natute of 


population in rural areas is-anothér liandicap | 


towards progress. ‘Again a certairi class’ of 
people is positively- against the scheme. Their 
- objection is based upon the fact that’ Junior 
School childreit when conveyed to senior schools 
- with’ a distinct’ industrial outlook will develop a 
‘town mind’ and will shrink from undertaking: 
- agricultural .occupations.” To obviate . : this: 
difficulty. the L. E. A’s in the county area” “of 
Essex liké~a, few others, have opened “ ceritres 
of practical instruction ” in areas without senior 
schools, where senior. students from schools in 
adjacent . areas’ attend. 22 days a week. on an 
average. - ~ 
The writer, through the kindics of the High 
Commissioner, was able-to’ visit several rural 


schools near Ipswich such as the Playford and’ 


_ Kesgrave Aréa Senior Schools, the Bramford Area 
Senior School and the Stowmarket Area. Senior 
School. - 
more or-less on the ‘same lines and they follow 
the same curriculum with slight local variations 
here and there. . The name “area school” has 
“been given to them because each serves a specific 
area. 

The filage in -England are quite diferent 
from those-of India. They are so well-kept that 
no comparison can be drawn between the two. 
There ‘is- no standing water, not even..a- little 
mud in-the streets; they are so clean and tidy 
that the . children take pleasure in coming to 
school: by riding bicycles which are provided 
- free by the council on condition only that the 
parents keep the bicycles in good order. . “There 
is a junior department in the Area Senior School. 
It is reserved for the smaller children of its own 
“area. ` The schools: are ‘substantially but very 
-economically. built. They are built of brick and 


“Tt 


“the chairs i in order round each table. 
‘helped’ the service of the boys, and washed: 


These are co-educational schools, run. 
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tile, requiring only a small outlay. In the middle- 
of the. school premises there is a big open space,. 
on both sides of which there are thé two halls- 
facing each -other, for practical instruction, one. 
for handicraft, and the other for domestic science. . 


_ On the remaining sides there are thé two rows 
‘of class rooms, with open space in between. 


Thus the class’ rooms are open on both sides. 
having. windows that can be folded completely. 

Almost all the rooms are very bright and sunny.. 

The object is to spend as little money as possible 
on the buildings. That is why the hall as well 
as the dining rooms have been omitted from: 
most of these schools. The rooms for practical 
instruction serve the double purposé of refectory 
and class room. ‘Lunel is provided in’ most of 
the schools.. There is a school kitchen and in 
some of the Schools there: is & domestic science 
room. $ 

The write spent a ioe ee in the Eye 
Senior School watching the children doing their 
work, till they eat their meals. The writer had 
hever seeh a happier group of children: As. 
soon as it struck mid-day 12, the boys came for- 
ward, - ‘spread the folding tables and arranged. 
The girls. 


thé utensils after the meal. The teachers had. 
their meal a little later in a separate room. The 
‘writer. took her lunch with the headmaster, as 
she happened to be his guest that day. The 
teachers had the same food as the pupils. The 
food provided was adequate and well balanced. 
There were three kinds of tickets—weekly, daily 
and family, for lunch, which were given to the 
children beforehand. The holders of the weekh 

ticket pay only 1s. a week for their lunch wherea:; 

the holders of the daily ticket pay 3d. a day 

And if there: are several children from ‘the sam 

house these charges are reduced from 1s.. : 

week to 10d. . These payments are quite in 
sufficient to meet the expenses of providing thi 
meal:. Although they are as large. as poo. 
parents can afford, the deficiency is made goor 
by the: local- educational authority from th 

education rate. 

The aim of these schools is to Rake th 
children as happy as possible and it is thi 
homely -and friendly- atmosphere that has mos 
‘appealed to: the writer. The children are's 
trained that they take a real interest in all th 
school activities. 

All these rural schools have extensive garden 


- growing flowers and vegetables and their outpt 


depends on the children’s efforts. ‘The boy 
grow fruit and pick it when it is ripe; the gir. 
make jam Fath it. The Hye Senior. School he 


£ 


‘a wonderful garden. ‘Gardening is a special 
feature. of. all these Area Senior Schools. The 
first year’s work in the Bramford Area Senior 
School is flower gardening and the second year is 


‘devoted, to the work of growing vegetables while 
the third year they spend in cottage E 


“that is, mixed garden work to grow flowers 
‘and vegetables. 
‘typical of English rural schools in general. 


“Sometimes a particular piece of land is given. 


‘to each child and sometimes they work in pairs 
. upon:a commédn plot. ; f 


As alreddy stated, practical: E isan” 


‘important feature of ‘the Senior School. The 
Stowmarket: “Area: Senior “School is ‘specially 
famous for hand-work. The boys in their wood- 
‘work lessons make cigarette cases, lamp stands, 
-hand-looms for the gitls to -weave and so on. 


“Even the green house and the iron: gate-of the. 


‘school have been made by the boys. In the case. 
of girls again special emphasis is laid on carpet- 
making, knitting, cutting, weaving, sewing, 
embroidery, working out designs and the like. 
In each class-there are 40 children, 20 boys 
cand 20 girls. 


lesson as in the Mixed Public: Schools: Other 
subjects such as English, History, Mathematics, 
Geography are taken together. In some schools 
again as in the Hye Senior School for example, 
the girls occupy separate desks in the 
same class room and the explanation for it that 


‘was given, when asked for by the writer, was that ~ 
ithe girls of the higher classes felt a little shy and . 


naturally they wanted to be among themselves. 
- Some of the teachers in these. schools are 


certificated while others are not. In some schools- 


again a: pupil teacher’s course has been intro- 
juced as in Wickham Market though . the 
aumber. of ‘these centres are very few. This 
ourse is intended for girls only: . They énter the 
senior school at the age of 11 and’ follow the 
isual school course for three years; then for five 
years between the age of 14 and 19. Special 
‘onstruction is given to those girls who -want to 
e uncertificated teachers. They practise 
eaching in some other school or in -the same. 
chool from which they come. But they do not 
ave any practical examination, as the training 
ollege students do. The examination that they 


re to take at the end of 5 years’ course is known - 


s the Ozford Examination, the examiners 
eing the members of the University Board and 
ot the local authorities: - The subjects are seven 
i number. Girls who have had the five years’ 
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The system at Bramford is- 


When ‘the boys are’ engaged in 


-wood-work the girls do their sewing or while the `: 
‘boys do gardening the girls take their cookery’: 
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course are allowed. to go straight to” the college; k 
if they want to.- : 


Waat INDIA Neate 
- What i is needed in- India at the ‘present time 


“is-more rural schools, efficient, well-organized and ` 


well-distributed for boys and girls, —schools where 
more attention may-be. paid to the local needs 
and, possibilities, schools. with. a bias: for: agricul- 
türe, and rural occupations and cottage industry. . 
This idea appears to. be predominant in: the mind -< 
of our educational authorities. here. It is really ` 
a very hopeful sign of the times that attempts 
are ow: being’ -made ‘to’ have: such schools in 


-certain areas. and the- curriculum is being revised 
‘with that objective.. 


In some schools in Bengal, 
village occupations, gardening, agriculture and 
other,rural activities are. being introduced. The 
gardening -work -which is the most important 
feature-of- the English rural schools could be in- 
troduced ‘in almost all the village: schools in this 
‘country. ae a step will. prove ‘to be very - 


‘useful. 


- There are antes a “few shdols for Boys started 


-quite recently-with a rural bias... Their number - 


could -be ‘counted on the fingers, - Vegetable 


‘gardens “in Ushagram are the resili of group 


enterprise,- five- -boys working together. in each 
garden plot. ` The school at Moga.in the. Punjab 
also is a recent development in. this.-direction 
-where rural teachers are trained in village leader- 
ship. The airn is:to develop in- boys a taste for 
rural life and equip them. with practical skill in 
rural occupations so that they may live fuller, 
richer and happiec# lives. >. 

* The. agricultural: school at Surul, Birbhum, 
too, is working on the same lines and it aims at 
teaching ‘agriculture and-its ‘related industries. 
The instruction that is provided: in this school 
includes weaving, dyeing, farming, - carpentry, 
dairy keeping and so-on. The coursé in agricul- 
ture is ‘compulsory. _ The Girls’ Middle School 
at Sarisha,.. _24-Parganas, founded by Ram 
Krishna. Mission Asram is-a new experimental 
school for girls in. this- direction. .. But such 
schools are very few- in number-and most of 


_ them are intended for boys; they hardly meet the 
needs of the girls. 


Nor do they stand. compari- 
son with what is happening in many- countries 
of the West, with regard - ‘to the: education for 


Village life.. 


> Tap: FUTURE 
In the course of the. last few years a new 
consciousness has awakened in -the people of this 
country for an efficient system of physical and 
intellectual education for our boys and girls. 
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There is an insistent demand for educational re- 
organization as the basic. condition of national 
reconstruction. The need for drastic reform is 
admitted; words now need fulfilment in action. 
Measures of reform are being, widely discussed 
te reconstruct the school foundations as well as 
to initiate a.new ‘and vigorous policy... For 
success a combined: drive from the public and 


administrative authorities against orthodox ways. 


of thinking and vested interests is necessary. 
The education of ‘the whole life of the pupils, 
boys or- girls, -with all their desires for study, 
games, recreations, social and other various 
activities has to. be thoroughly understood: and 
provided for. .“ The new education must enable 


our sdciety..to secure increased freedom for the- 


individual, i.e., a maximum of opportunity. and 
minimum of conipulsion for each unit, through 
integrative creative work.’ Groups, corporate 
bodies, institutions should serve the individual. 
The method of group activity should be -the 
méthod of integration in which the best contribu- 
tion of every individual will be fully used in 
‘the solution of.the problems of living. 


‘A wider equality of opportunity to live and. 


‘to earn’ should ‘be provided to different sexes 
and classes of .people, so that everyone may 
get a real chance to know where one is to fit in 
according to one’s taste and training. 

“As a corollary to above “all children must 
be. kept free: fiom- conscious and unconscious 
perversion of the sources of information’ through 
mis-education by advertisement and propaganda. 
They. must ‘have-the means to know what the 
real facts are. They must have a keener grasp 
of significant facts. The press and the radio 
: should -be-‘placed under Boards of Supervisors 
and correct information. must reach the school 
children, through groups of ‘specialists whose 
. Services will always be- available for public 


good. ‘Thus the -school wills should become . 
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transparent and children will. be free to movi 
about in the larger life- of the community’ 
Fourthly, children need be helped to find ou 
avenues of real happiness through the earl 
education of their emotions, which is sadly 
neglected in the. school system. To this is du 
the break-down of family life and consequen 
friction and disorder in the social system. Th 
school has'so long concentrated all-its effort 
upon the. education of the intellect; we help ou 
pupils to secure the means to -human comfor 
while they are hardly able to play the game o 


‘life with joy anc zest. Most of them appear t 


be lacking in proper emotional adjustments t: 
the people about them. It is therefore no wonde 
that jealousy, mistrust, competition, fear, in 
feriority complex and many other products o 
maladjustment have cast- a paralysing pal 
over, us everywhere. _ -. ee 
And lastly, ‘ the spiritual lifé of each one o 
our children has to be evolved through prope 
early education.’ 3 
` The consciousness that all life is one, ai 
expression of one bemg, need be awakened i 
early life; this truth ‘anaig shaada Saqa: aaa 
has to be built into a living concept of life. 4 
new- type of co-operative relationship, bitidin 
all human beings, need be discovered. early an 
woven into the very texture of our soul, so tha 
the individual may have a full vision of life a 
a whole and rise to a higher level far above a 
clashes and conflicts due to sectarian, religious 
political, caste or communal differences. Th 
educator, too, need be convinced that there is- 
basic unity underlying all forms of life; he -mus 
have-a “ vision of the spiritual unity of the worl: 
comparable to its material unity.” He mus 
explore: the “basic principles of, co-operativ 
living which are really the principles of a ney 
social order.”* i ' mE 
‘ (Concluded). 


3 








*In the’ first part of ‘the article published in The Modern Review for February, read 
“Comparison” for ‘Company,’ p. 205; col. 2, line 17; read. ‘ golf-course’ for ‘ gold-course,’ 
p. 209, col. 2, line 11; read ‘aims’ for ‘aimed,’ p. 209, col. 2, line 13. ; i 








King Farouk on tour of Upper Egypt 
He is seen here returning the cheers of the crowd 











Gas Masks for all 
Girls seen at work on gas masks at the Government factory, Blackburn 





Ethiopia’s agony : Ras Imra captured 
Ras Imru (centre) photographed at Addis Ababa prior to his being taken to Asmara 








French aid for the Spanish Government ; : 
A boat fully equipped with food and clothing intended for the Spanish Government leaves Paris 





Josef Kimpbeck making a spectacular jump from the great Olympic Ski run 





The Saar celebrates the second anniversary of the Plebiscite 
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That ‘Rabindranath Tagore delivered his 


address: in Bengali at the last convocation of 
the Calcutta University, undoubtedly shows its 
national character so far as Bengal is-concerned. 
That its - graduates can receive their degrees 
dressed in dhotis—as many did at the last con- 
vocation, also shows its national character. It 
is my intention to show briefly in this article 
‘that. in some other respects: it has been national 
in character to a considerable extent for years, 
so far as the whole of India is concerned. 


India is a large country, inhabited by a 
very large population with varied needs and 
cultures. Many languages with literatures of 
their own are spoken here. It is not possible 
for any single. university. to provide facilities 
for the higher education of all its people. Even 
the sixteen univérsities, recognized by the State, 
which it has, are ‘too few for the purpose. Japan 
is a much smaller country with a much smaller 
population; and the mother tongue of the people 
there is one. Yet Japan has 46 universities, 
of which 19 are Governmental. Germany also 
‘is a smaller country with a smaller population 
and a Single mother tongue. It has 25 univer- 
sities. - So is France, and has 17 universities. 
In Great Britain, which also is a smaller country, 
with English as the mother tongue of the vast 
majority, there are 16 universities. 


For years after its foundation some eighty 


years ago Calcutta: University was the only 


‘institution of its kind for the people of Bengal, 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Agra and 
Oudh (then N. -W. Provinces), the Punjab, Cen- 
tral -Provinces and Berar, Burma, ‘and even re- 
mote Ceylon. At present it is meant to provide 
for the higher education of the people of Bengal 
(minus a small area in Dacca) and Assam. 
But it has been more national in character in 
recent decades so far as the whole of India is 
concerned than it was for more decades after 
its foundation. I say this with reference to the 
principal languages and literatures of the people 
of India embodying their culture. 


The Calcutta University allows candidates 
for its Matriculation to pass their vernacular 
language examination in any. one of- the follow- 
ing vernaculars of fae ; 


` 


ao THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
| By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE © 


- degree: 


d 







Bengali, Malayalam, 

Hindi, Kanarese, 

Urdu, Gujarati, 

Oriya, Marathi, 

Assamese, Manipuri, 

Nepali, | Modern Tibetan; 
Maithili, ° Khasi, SS 
Burmese, Garo, 1 N 
Telugu, ~ Lushai, _ a 
` Sinhalese, Modern Armenian? 
Tamil, and Portuguese 


Most of these POIRE are not the mothey 
tongue of any section of the native born pers 
manent inhabitants of Bengal and. Assam. - 

“Bengali is the mother tongue of 923 in every 10008 
inhabitants of Bengal and, if it be assumed that person; 
born elsewhere than in -Bengal speak other languages than: 
Bengali, 955 in every 1,000 of the native born populationy 
use Bengali as their mother tongue. ”— Census of Bengal 
1931, p. 349. 

In Bengal “ Hindustani is thé next most 
prevalent language, but less than 4 per cents 
speak it in the whole of Bengal.” The vast: 
majority of speakers of Hindustani in Bengal 
are illiterate immigrant labourers, for whom ‘it 
was’ not necessary for the Calcutta University 
to recognize their mother:tongue.as a vernacular 
either for its Matriculation or-for its MA 
It was because this university is pai 
Indian in its-linguistic-and cultural nationalism: 
that it has recognized Hindi and Urdu and some 
other non-Bengali advanced languages of India 
for its Matriculation: and_ also for its MA 
degree.. i 

As regards Indian iandae ak lite 2 
tures) which are not the mother tongue of the 
native -born permanent population of Bengal’ 
the numbers per 1,000 of the total populatiof 
using them in Bengal are given in the subz 
joined list. 
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Tamil: - x 0.11" 
Malayalam 0.006 
Kanarese 0.002 
Telugu 0.62 
Marathi 0.06 
Oriya .. 3:13 
Bihari (60 per cent. 
of ‘Hindi and Unda): 


55 2001 


318 $ 


Eastern Hindi (35 per cent. 


- of Hindi and Urdu)- . 12.96 -> 
Western ‘Hindi (5 per cent. 

of Hindi and ow : 1.85 
Gujarati 0.13 f 
For the Matriculation of the Calcutta 


University, candidates can take up any of the 


following “second” languages : c 
‘Sanskrit, = i French, | 
Pali, German, 
Arabic, Italian, ` : 
_ Persian, “Classical Armenian, 
Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, Syriac. 
The inclusion of so many non-Indian 


“languages in the above list shows that the. 
‘Calcutta University recognizes the international. 


«character of world culture. 
The M.A. degree of the Calcutta Univer- 


sity can be obtained by passing an examination - 
ïn anyone of the following vernaculars of India, 


‘either as the principal or a subsidiary language, 
or both: = 


. Bengali, Marathi, 

- Hindi, Tamil, _ 
Maithili, Telugu, 
Urdu, Malayalam, 
Oriya, . Kanarese, — 

- Gujarati, - Sinhalese. 
Assamese, : 


The Calcutta University is national in 
character in another -direction, namely, in its 
treatment of the classics and culture of all the 
‘main religious communities of India: Of the 
religions dating from antiquity which had their 
-origin in India, namely, Hinduism, Jainism 
and Buddhism, the classics and scriptures’ are 
“written in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. The 
University recognizes and encourages the study 
-of all these. -It also encourages the study of 


‘Chinese and Tibetan; which are connected with 


T the -study of Indian aguas 
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scriptures, 
. Classics and cultures. 

As regards non-Indian religions prevalent 
in India, Muhammadanism has the largest 
number of followers.. Its scriptures are in 
Arabic. The University recognizes and en-. 
courages. its study. ` Persian also is claimed by- 
the Muhammadan community as containing its 
classics. Apart from that fact, the knowledge © 
of Persian is necessary for the’ study of many 


- -source books. of Indian history. Recognizing 
- these facts the univere encourages the study l 


of--Persian. 

Candidates for some examinations have to 
read portions of thé Bible. This is a recogni- 
tion of the . Christian community. There is, 
besides,. the ~ Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh 
Lectureship for the ‘delivery of “a course of 
lectures’ on Comparative Religion.” 

“The donor -(Mr. G. C. Ghosh of 2, Simla Street, 
Calcutta) -stated that his desire. was that the lecturer 
should, in dealing with the: subjects of his lectures, 
endeavour to show that the highest ideal for man lay in 
love and service to his fellowmen according to the essence’ 
of the teaching and life ‘of Christ, “aiid that life lived 
under the guidance- of this ideal constituted the highest 


‘ advancement of human personality, the acceptance of a. 


particular creed or dogma being of subordinate importance.” . 

The study of the ‘Zoroastrian religion, one. 
of the most ancient in the world, is encouraged 
in connection with the study of Persian and of 


-Philology for the M.A. degree: 


I may be permitted in conclusion. to point 
out two defects. Bengal—in fact, the whole of 
India, is predominantly an agricultural ` region. 
But, though the University has its Guruprasad 
Singh ` Professorship of Agriculturé,:it has no 
agricultural studies and degrees. Similarly, on 
the cultural side, though there is the Rani 
Bageswari Professorship. of Fine Ats, there are 
no studies of and degrees in Indian Fine Arts. 


-The State is chiefly. responsible for. these defects, 


which detract from thé national character of this. 
University. As far-as I am. aware; it is only 
Visva-bharati that teaches Fine- Arts, not any 
State- recognized’ University. in India. 


nd t 


THE STUDY OF INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGY BY INDIANS: 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A, D.S. (Oxon.), LLD., ¥F.B.A., Rector, Exeter ae Oxford 


THERE is a saying that ‘ the world knows little 
of its greatest men, and I-am inclined to apply 
-it to the case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy and 
India. 


‘sociology andl social paychology- can well afford 


Nay, I dare say. that in this. country too - 


his ‘books, printed as they are in India, aré not- 


often seen in the windows -of our booksellers; 
though over here few.of my anthropological 


‘to aim at an objective treatment analogous to 


if distinct from, the empiricism of the physica 
sciences. Before spiritual contact can be made 
between one people and another, they musi 


“have comme to -realize in a more or less dis- 


brethren; to do them’ justice, would seem to be- 


unfamiliar with his writings’ But, as regards 
India, I have a strong suspicion that there stall 
prevails a general lack of interest among the 
cultured classes in respect to the diversified 
customs of their ancient. land, teeming as it is 
with folk who ‘have worked out the problem of 
life -for themselves: in a thousand different 
patterns, all alike worthy of intensive study on 
the part of. one ‘whé would understand the laws 
of human life in order to improve it. 
doubt if there is any. part of the world that can 
compete with India in. the sheer number of 
those who are anxious to frame a philosophy of 
life, and to do their: best to live up ‘to it. Quite 


rightly, however, they associate’ this philosophy. 


as intimately as ‘possible with their religion; for, 
since philosophy and religion are in common con- 
cerned with ultimate questions, this is un- 
doubtedly the attitude of mind most likely to 
unify‘ and harmonize the sadly distracted 
energies and aspirations of the human spirit. 
But, if on the whole ‘of inferior status, 
science, as the study. of the actual conditions 
that have ‘hitherto attendéd and in some sense 


Now I 


interested manner. the nature of the differences 
that. keep them apart. An engineer would be ¢ 

fool if he tried to throw a bridge across a rive} 
without “having previously explored the further 
bank. Thus, though I believe that Kipling’: 
jingle about East being East and. West West 
involves no more than a half-truth, the mosi 
well-meaning efforts.of Europe to promote e 
mutual uriderstanding of our several needs, sc 
that we may the more usefully give and take 
must have little result unless India is willing 
‘to take an equal hand in the game. And it 


.must begin with acquiring an adequate self- 


knowledge. At present, I think, we at this end 
know our Europe for all the good and the bad 
that it contains far better than the educated 
Indian knows his India; nor indeed does he 
often know his own part of India as thoroughly 
as objective methods would help him: “very: easily 
to do. 

Now it would be an ees were I tc 
touch on those difficulties caused by caste which 
may be partly responsible for that slight air of 
self-righteousness with which some of my Indian 


-students—though by no means all—are wont te 


determined the development of all life, and of. 


our own life in particular, deserves its fair share 
of attention from the seekér after the highest 
and most comprehensive truth: Idealism makes 
sickly food unless a pinch. of realism be added 
by way of salt. Just as a healthy soul involves 
a healthy body, so’the ‘quest -of spiritual good 


entails a reasonable acquaintance with the ärt- 


of retaining our. precarious hold on the surface of 


this planet. As earth-bound’ creatures we owe 
it tò our higher selves not to. neglect. those- ‘lower - 


‘things which happen to be essential to our -con> 
tinued existence. Nor is it simply-a matter of 
keeping on good terms with matter. As members 


of society we condition one another. from without. 


no less than, so far as real sympathy is 
established, we can do so ffom within. Hence 
history. and- such historical - disciplines 


~ 


as. 


profess entire ignorance of the habits of certain 
of their more backward folk, almost as-if the 
latter belonged to another order of Nature: But 
this at least may be said for science that it 
recognizes no taboos. For -.the pure man of 
science all things are pure., ` Unfortunately the 
‘man in the streét who. is to be found 
wherever there are streets, and often too where 
there ate none—indulges in his ‘ colour-pre- 
judice? and’ what -not, and thus accentuates 
thosé superficial peculiarities that form the chief 
excuse for all kinds of sectional selfishness. I 
ean testify that in my own case anthropology 
has convinced me, once for all, of the utter 
narrowness: of such an’ outlook. May I then 


‘venture to recommend to India—and I speak 


more especially to young India, with which I am 
in closest touch—to master and to help forward 
the i eige study of their own country? 


/ 
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_Again and again i have noted in the examination 
papers of some Indian student a real gift for 
-the subject; though sometimes one canriot but 
suspect that he iè exploiting that gift for what 
profit it may yield at the moment. I would, 
then, that Mr. Roy might convert a host—I 
observe with pleasure that he has converted his 
-son—to follow in his footsteps; for this way, I 
-am sure, lies not only present enlightenment but 
-the future moral welfare of India. 

. By way of postscript I might perhaps be 
-allowed to make a few suggestions, directly aris- 
ing out of my experience as a teacher of 
Anthropology, that may serve to guide a beginner 
-through the veritable jungle with which the 
-student of primitive life~is faced—a prospect so 
alarming that too often he withdraws in cowardly 
-despair. © Such trouble, I think, comes from 
starting from the wrong end of the subject, and 
filling the head with long words and sweeping 
-theories derived from text-books of the epitomiz- 
ing type. But anthropology is a science that 


-thrives on induction—in other words, proceeds’ 


from the particular to the general, and through- 
-out adapts its architecture to the nature of its 
‘material. I recommend, then, that by way of a 
‘start our student should read some monograph— 
or, better still, several of them, so that he should 
‘pe led to draw comparisons on his own account— 
wherein is set forth what I might call the 
biography of some social group of simple habits 
in all its wealth of detail. Moreover, for the 
Tndian student—since, like charity, anthropology 
-should begin at home—I recommend that he 
-acquaint himself with some of the simple folk 
‘who. dwell near at hand. In and about Chota- 
‘Nagpur, for instance, he will find plenty of 
Suitable specimens, with the additional advant- 
-age that Mr. Roy will be at his elbow to show 
-him exactly how such facts need to be treated. 

Now there are technical matters, such as 
-the anthropometry or the linguistics, that provide 
‘tough meat calling for a matured power of 
digestion; but this objection does not apply to 
‘most of the social anthropology, which con- 
-Sequently can be assimilated by any mind that 
-comes to it with that- appetite for fresh 
-experience which so often deserts a sophisticated 
‘palate. After all, there is an elemental quality 
-in the simple life that ought to appeal to the 
“young, more especially if we’ believe with the 


psychologists that a certain recapitulation of- 


_tudimentary tendencies is implicit in mental 
development. Let it be noted, too, that the 
-simple life ought to be, and, as Mr. Roy proves, 
-can be, described in simple language; all that 
xparade of terminological grandiloquence being 
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singularly inappropriate in regard to peoples 
possessed of no more than a vocabulary expres- 
sive of their very limited outlook. Science at 
its best is the enemy of all cant, and what it 
‘asks of its devotee is only that he should try to 
be objective in his attitude towards nature, in- 
cluding human nature—that, as it were, he 
should forget himself in the object. This 
principle applied to the empirical study of Man 
means that, above all else, it is necessary to seek 
to put oneself in the other fellow’s place. 

Translated, then, into terms of method, the 
principle in question bids us begin by forming a 
picture of the habitat, and of its demands on 
folk who for the most part depend on it direcily, 
and, owing to the feebleness of their arts, are: 
not in a position to modify it greatly; but, on 
the contrary, are largely at the mercy of a 
Nature untamed and correspondingly harsh. 
Thus, without going outside the little world of 
the Kharias, we have a sharp economic contrast 
as between the hillmen who mostly depend on 
‘hunting and the gathering of the spontaneous’. 
produce of the jungle; the Dhelkis, who, though 
on the right side of the line that divides the 
food-raiser from the mere food-collector, are still 
addicted to the wasteful method of jhum cultiva- 
tion; and, finally, the Dudh section of the 
population who understand terracing, and, in 
general, have a better command over their food- 
supply. Here, then, are all the makings of an 
intensive study of human ecology within a 
single and manageable area. 

Passing from environmental control to 
social organization, we need not be“accused of 
overdoing the economic interpretation of history 
if we detect a close correlation between the con- 
ditions of the food-quest and the forms of 
social grouping respectively associated therewith. 
A demographic survey will immediately reveal 
differences in sheer density of population that 
cannot fail to affect the degree of co-operation 
possible in each set of circumstances. Thus we 
find every grade of social cohesion from the 
collectivism of a rude family system to a nascent 
individualism involving distinctions of rank— 
one that, however, does not interfere with inter- 
marriage and freedom of intercourse. - At the 
same time there-develops a centralized authority, 
so that the community through its acknowledged 
representatives has a far better chance of hold- 
ing its own in the-face of all those modern 
tendencies that threaten to rob the lesser peoples 
of that individuality which is their birthright 
and the source of their spiritual strength. 

This last consideration leads us on to the 
subject of the moral life which it must be the 


ee 
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ipreme task of Social Anthropology to en- 
savour to view as it were from the inside." But 
primitive community does not ‘ wear its heart 
1 its sleeve.’ It is comparatively easy to 
rovide it with an exterior history; but, how- 
ver thorough and-replete with statistics, this 
an never suffice as a true account. until supple- 
ented with a portrayal, as intimate as it can 
e made, of the ‘soul’ of the people concerned. 
feedless to say, one must be able to commune 
ith them in their own tongue, and must have 
equired the social tact that will alone persuade 
xem to impart the ‘lore the songs, proverbs 
nd so forth—that is the key to their inner life. 
It is, however, needless t6.explain to an in- 
abitant of India that the final clue to the whole 
haracter of a people is provided by the religion, 
term, however, that must be understood in a 
beral sense, so as to include a great deal that, 
9 an educated mind, might seem to verge on 
uperstition or even magic. Here let the student 
tart from exterior facts open to direct observa- 


va 


tion, such as the whole system of rites, both 


“occasional and periodic, and especially from the 


latter which will yield a complete guide to the 
‘calendar customs,’ or, as one may call it, the 
religious year. Then comes the more delicate 
task of interpreting all this ritual, one that needs 
not only knowledge of the language, but 
sympathy and an open mind; for a very crude 
symbolism will often be found to co-exist with 
feelings, thoughts and actions worthy of admira- 
tion as a credit to our common humanity. 

So much, then, for what I deem to be the 
only fruitful method of that insight into human 
conduct and character which Social Anthropology 
is able to bestow on every friend of mankind, and 
I am sure that Mr. Roy’s work is a model of . 
how such research should be conducted. So 
my advice to India is, briefly, this: LEARN TO 
Know THYSELF. 


The foregoing article will appear as the foreward to 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy’s work on the Kharias—Editor, 


_The Modern Review. 
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~ COMMENT & CRITICISM 


The opening lines of my article, The Myth of the 
tryans, published in the January number of The Modern 
eview, convey the impression that the credit of pointing 
ut for the first time the affinity of Sanskrit with some 
iuropean languages lay with Sir W. Jones. This is 
acorrect. The credit for this is due to Halhed who wrote 
he first Scientific Grammar of the Bengali language. 

He observed in 1778: “Shanscrit, a language of 
he most ‘venerable and unfathomable antiquity . : 
ppears to have been current over most of 
he Oriental World; 
aay still be discovered in almost every district of Asia. 
have been astonished to find the similitude of Shanscrit 
vords with those of Persian and Arabic, and even of 
atin and Greek: and these not in technical and 
netaphorical terms, . . . but in the main ground work 
f language . . and the appellations of such things 
is would be first discriminated on the immediate dawn 
f civilization.” [N. B. Halhed, 4 Grammar of ‘the Bengal 
Language, (Printed at Hoogly in Bengal, 1778), Preface 
‘Pp. iti-iv). Most writers unconsciously change “ Bengal” 
nto “Bengali,” while giving the title of this book.] 

In 1786, Sir W. Jones stated before the (now Royal) 
Asiatic Society of Bengal: “The Sanscrit language, what- 


xer be its antiquity, is-of a wonderful structure; more 


AL—9 , 


and traces of its original extent ` 


perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to both 
of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 


-in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been 


produced by accident; so strong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing them 
to have sprang from some common source, which, perhaps 
no longer exists: there is a similar reason, though not 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and 
the Celtick, though blended with a very different idiom, 
had the same origin with the Sanscrit; and the old 
Persian might be added to the same family.” [The 
Works of Sir William Jones (6 v., Lond. 1799): The Third 
Anniversary Discourse, (Vol. I. P. 26).] 


Portions of the above extracts from Halhed and Jones 
were given by M. M. (9) (p. 223) and (p. 224) 
respectively, > 


. There are also a few typographical errors: 
(1) F. N. (8)—For “I. T. (5)” read “ILT. (6);” for 


~“in the light of (1),” read “in the light of (2);” and 


for “A. H. Keane (25),” read “A. H. Keane (26).” 
(2) For “ Vischow ” . (first col. bottom, and second col. top, 
at p. 35), read “Virchow” convey the impression, that 
at p. 35), read “Virchow.” . AA 

i S. K. Desn... 
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MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM OF. INDIA: By Kshiti- 
mohan Sen, Sastri, M.A., Principal, Vidyabhavan, Visva- 
bharati. With a Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Authorized Translation from the Bengali by Manomohan 
Ghosh. Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London. 


Very appropriately the book has as its motto as it 
were two lines quoted from the Bengali poet Chandidas 
which are translated thus: 


“Listen, O brother man, f 
The Truth of Man is the highest of truths, 
There is no other truth above it.” 


In the course, of his foreword to the. book Rabindra- 
nath Tagore writes : > 
. “India has a sadhana of her own and it belongs 
to her innermost heart. Throughout all her political 
vicissitudes its stream has flowed on, A wonderful feature 
of this has been that it does not glide along any embank- 
ment of scriptural sanctions, and the influence of 
scholasticism on it, if any, is very small. In fact, this 


sadhana has mostly been unscriptural and not controlled ` 


by social laws of any kind. Its spring is within the 
innermost heart of the people whence it has gushed forth 
in its spontaneity and broken through the barriers of 
rules, prescriptive as well as proscriptive. 

“Most of the persons from whose heart.this spring 
has come forth belong to the masses, and whatever they 
have realized and expressed was ‘not by means of 
intellect or much learning of the sacred lore’ (na 
medhaya na bahuna sruténa).” 


Tt’ was, therefore, no easy task for the Author to 
be acquainted with and give to the world “the teachings 
of these saints and sages, most of whom are unknown 
-to fame. He had to explore “Secret India” both 
externally as well as internally or spiritually. He had 
to visit many obscure and inaccessible villages for the 
purpose to find out either the mystics themselves, if 
alive, or their teachings, if they were dead. His early 
life had attracted him to them. “It is nearly thirty-five 
years ago,” says he, “that I came to know in Benares 
sadhus and santas of various sects . . So charmingly 
deep and liberal were sadhana and the sayings of those 
old sedhus, that I felt an intoxicating attraction for them 
all even at a very tender age. During my student life, 
too, I passed most of my time in studying these sayings. 
Luckily enough I secured then the favour of some good 


guides in this field, the like of whom it is very hard tœ 
meet now-a-days.” 

He has been able to produce a work of unique value: | 
and interest. It consists of translations of two lectures: 
delivered in Bengali at the Calcutta University and some 
Appendices. The first lecture was on Orthodox Thinkers.. 
from the days of the meeting of Dravidian, pre-Dravidiam 
and Aryan cultures downwards. The second dealt. 
with the Liberal Thinkers. The sects and teachers: 
whom he treats of are too numerous to mention. We: 
who are called educated or consider ourselves educated), 
have not even heard the names of most of them, though: 
we ought to know more than their names. The four: 
appendices consist of papers on Dadu’s Brahma Society,, 
Dadu’s Path of Service, Dadu and the Mystery of Form,. 
and Baools and Their Cult of Man. 


BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY, 1905-1935. With: 
a Foreword by H. H. the Maharajah of Bikaner. By| 
V. A. Sundaram. Illustrated. Tara Printing Works, 
Benares City. Rupees Ten. 


This is a thick clothbound octavo volume of 632 pages. 
There are eighteen illustrations, Ayurvedic College and 
Sir Sunder Lal Hospital being a coloured plate. The 
editor, Mr. V. A. Sundaram, writes in his preface v 

“Jt is hoped that the history of the Benares Hindu 
University will soon be written, In preparing it th 
materials collected in this volume will be found useful 
It is, a chronological record of the birth and: growth o 
the University. The object has been to put together i 
one volume the writings and utterances of some of th 
principal personages who lent moral or material suppor 
to the University in its infancy, or who Have contribute 
to the growth of its prestige as an All-India institutio 
of high academic aims and ideals.” 


He hoped that “this survey of the achievements: 
the Benares Hindu University will deepen publi¢ intere 
in its future progress.” Those who will read the volum 
will no doubt have their interest in the Hindu Universi 
quickened. But perhaps the bulk and price of tk 
volume will stand in the way of its getting many reader 
By choosing type and paper of a more suitable kind, i 
bulk and price could have been greatly reduced. 

In addition to the First Prospectus of the Universi! 
and a paper explaining why it was wanted and what 
aims at—both by Pandit. Madan MoHan- Malaviya, ar 
besides the Benares Hindu University Act, the volu 
contains among other things. many; cénvocation: and oth 


addresses by such eminent men as Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir C. V. Raman, Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 
and others. All these make instructive and ennobling 
reading. 

The editor rightly states that, though this noble 
‘institution, whose object is “to create a synthesis of the 
East and the West,” has a denominational name and has 
‘some ‘denominational features, yet, apart from these 
features, “the Hindu University is a Catholic Institution. 
Subject to the Regulations, it is open to persons of both 
sexes and of all classes, castes and creeds; so are its 
freeships, stipends, and general scholarships of merit. 
‘There are Mussalman, Christian and Parsi students also 
on its rolls and they live in the same hostels with Hindu 
‘students. So also do students of the so-called depressed 
‘classes, who are exempt from the payment of all tuition 
fees. Religious instruction is not compulsory in the case 
of non-Hindu students. Excepting teachers of Religion, 
professors are selected without any distinction of race and 
creed,” 


The book has for its frontispiece the Front Elevation 
‘of the proposed temple of Shri Vishwanath. That the 
prevailing form of Hinduism inculcates the worship of 
images in-temples cannot be questioned. But ‘Hinduism 
stands also for the worship of the Formless Deity. A 
Hindu University should stand for that kind of worship 
lso, and should have an eaifice or a grove or a garden 
et apart for such worship. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECCAN EDUCATION 
‘OCIETY. (1880-1935) Compiled and in part written by 
` M. Limaye, M.A., Professor of History and Economics, 
‘ergusson College, Poona, Life Member, Deccan Educa- 
ion Society. Price Rupees Five. 


In length, breadth and thickness it is a bigger 
olume than that relating to the Benares Hindu 
Jniversity. It contains 742 pages of smaller print and 
9 illustrations separately printed on art paper. Besides 
here is a pictorial supplement, kept in a pocket of the 
olume, relating to the Golden Jubilee of the Society. 
“he price is Rs. 5 only. It can be had of the Deccan 
iducation Society, Poona. 

The Deccan Education Society is admittedly the pioneer 

rivate educational body in Maharashtra, In other parts 
$ the country, too, educationists will find the story of 
he pioneering educational efforts of the Society in the 
ntroduction of experimental science in the school curri- 
ulum, in the organization of physical-instruction for all 
uupils, the provision for manual training, the adoption 
f the vernacular as a medium of instruction in the 
igher school standards, and the like, useful. Some of 
e most prominent figures in the public life of India, 
ke B. G. Tilak, G. K. Gokhale, &c., were members of 
is society. jviany of its members voluntarily led a life 
poverty and self-abnegation and at the same time were 
eat scholars. Their example has been followed in 
rious parts of the country. A record of the lives of 
ch men cannot but, be instructive and inspiring. 


ANNUAL -BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN 
CHAEOLOGY fer the year 1934. Kern Institute, 
den. E. I. Brill Ltd. 1936. Rs. 6. 


This is a very useful annual publication. It is in 
t indispensable for those who want to keep their 
owledge of India’s ancient history and culture up-to- 


te, 

The Introduction describes the work of the Archaeo- 
ical survey of India during 1933-34. There is a 
pter devoted to Indian Numismatics in 1934 A 
tion describes acquisitions to the Mathura Museum, 
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and another, archaeological work in Hyderabad (Deccan). 
There are sections relating to Ceylon, Further India and 
Indonesia. The list of periodicals includes English and 
Vernacular periodicals published in India. The Biblio- 
graphy for the year 1934 has six sections—General, India, 
Ceylon, Further India, Indonesia, Adjoining Territories. 
The Indian section relates to Archaeology and Art 
History, Painting, Iconography, Palaeography, Epigraphy, 
Chronology, Ancient History, Ancient Geography, 
Numismatics. The plates and text _ illustrations 
satisfactory. The Index facilitates reference to 
volume. 


A BETTER LEAGUE OF NATIONS: By F, N. 
Keen, LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “Towards International Justice,” ete. 5s net. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. 


In this book Mr. Keen has made some proposals for 
the abolition of war. He holds that this is possible only 
through the establishment of a world system of justice. 
His book, therefore, aims at the conversion of the League 
of Nations into a universal organization with effective 
means of assuring peace and providing for the settlement 
of all international disputes and the making of 
international laws. “All this may be good on paper. But 
just as the laws of a country are effective because of 
the consent of the majority of its inhabitants to obey 
them and because of the existence of means to coerce 
those who break the law, so -international laws can be 
effective if the majority of countries agree to obey them 
and to provide means for coercing those who may not 
obey them. 


ETHIOPIA MEMBER OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS? By Ellen Horup. 19, Rue Henri Mussard, 
Geneva. Price 50 Centimes Swiss, or six pence. 


This booklet contains papers on the following subjects : 
The covenant of the League of Nations, Sanctions, The 
Conflict, The Policy of the Great Powers, Ethiopia and 
Collectivity, Treaties, Two Pacifists (Romain Rolland and 
Felicien Challaye). 

The authoress writes in her preface : 

“The Great Powers save Peace at the cost of Justice. 
They allow one robber after the other to make war and 
get away with his booty.” “But: to save Peace at the 
cost of Justice is to put the cart before the horse. We 
who want real Peace—we fight for Justice. Both Justice 
and Peace are far away; but we know that we shall 
never experience ‘Peace until we have recognized the 
Right to live of every people, every race and every > 
class.” 


INDIA’S NON-VIOLENT REVOLUTION: By 
Haridas T. Muzumder, M.A., Ph.D., Gandhi's Companion 
on the March to the Sea, Author of “ Gandhi the Apostle,” 
eto. 25 cents. 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 

This book contains five chapters entitled, The Dandi 
Salt Party, India’s Non-Violent Revolution, India’s Battle - 
for Freedom, India and England, and India and America. 


SOYA BEAN: An ‘Ideal Foodstuff for India and 
for the vegetarians. By Prof. D. D. Kanga, M.A. AIC, 
LE.S. (retired). Price not mentioned. Published by the 
Author, Adyar, Madras. a. 

Those who are interested in dietatics will find this 
booklet useful. : í è 


HINDU PHILOSOPHERS: ON EVOLUTION: By 
Dr. Balakrishna, M.A. Ph.D., with a Foreword by Dr. A. 
Berriedale Keith, D.C.L. Pages XIV+-296+VI. Published 
by D. B. Taraperevala Sons & Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 10. 

The volume is a zealous attempt on. the part of the 
author to demonstrate that the modern scientific theory 
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of evolution ig really not an original one, inasmuch as 
the idea of a gradual growth through ages was a current 
coin amongst the ancient Hindh philosophers, e.g, in 
the conception of the gradual purification of the soul 
through transmigration. To substantiate his thesis he has 
put together materials from various ancient texts, meta- 
physics, puranas, ayurveda, politics, etc., and has dwelt 
upon such topics as cosmic evolution, evolution of the 
state, and so on. These topics, as has ‘been pointed: out 
` by Dr. Keith in his foreword, have generally been neglected 
by the Western scholars. Dr. Balakrishna ceriainly deserves 
the thanks of all students of Indian Philosophy and 
Culture for making accessible to them within the compass 
of a single volume a mine of information not generally 
known and appraised. oF 

While fully appreciating the spirit of the author the 
reviewers definitely feel that he has attempted to prove 
too much. His evident bias has led him astray in many 
places ‘and has compelled him, perhaps unwittingly, to 
put new meanings to many loose speculative passages of 
the ancient texts and to stretch certain early rudimentary 
notions to the level of modern ideas. Apparently the 
author has not sufficient grounding in technical” sciences 
and has therefore not succeeded in picturing in-his mind 
the modern theory of Evolution in all its concrete details. 
Beyond an abstract idea of Evolution, he has not shown 
any intimate acquaintance with the current problems of 
the Evolution theory, with the result that a student of 
science in perusing the book necessarily gets a sense 
of unreality running through the medley of facts and 
imaginative interpretations. Chapter after chapter of 
passages, either from Greek Philosophers or modern 
scientific writings, parallel with those from early Hindu 
treatises may be interesting reading but they prove 
nothing. We note in passing that the references for 
all the passages quoted above have not been given. 

His treatment of the Sankhya‘ doctrine is illuminating 
though the orthodox views are not given in their entirety. 
The Hindu doctrines of Cosmic Evolution, of Botany, of 
Zoology have on the whole been well presented but this 
remark does not apply to the chapters on Social Evolu- 
tion and the Evolution of the State. A certain scrappiness 
in the presentation of the materials is noticeable through- 
out while the interpretations seems in many places to 
be forced ones. This is an inevitable result of a pre- 
conceived theory. f 

We admire the courage of the author in trying to 
substantiate by actual evidence all the forty-six items of 
“Hindu Discoveries” (pages 26-28), but his self-imposed 
task seems to us to have been too ambitious for him. 
Nevertheless we do not hesitate to say in conclusion that 
the book is certainly a valuable treatise, its value lying 
not so much in the interpretations of the materials 
‘collected, but- in the amassing of the relevant materials 
themselves from different texts and sources. This itself 
is not a mean performance and anyone who accomplishes 

. such a task creditably as Dr. Balakrishna has done 
deserves to be congratulated. 
. M. N. BANERJEE 


7 : S. C. MITRA 


CHRIST, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: By George 
B. Jeffery, F. R. S. Published by George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd, London. Pp. 59 i 

We have enjoyed 
of the author. 


SPIRITUAL LESSONS: By Sri Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati, Published by P. . Vinayagam, The 
Vaman Press, 31, Broadway, Madras. Pp. 152. Price 
12 annas. l . 

The book is a collection of the authors writings 
and is dedicated to all the Rishis and Maharshis. “The 


the elevated tone and bold idealism 
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materials” the author himself assures us in nis foreword, 
“are well classified, beautifully re-arranged, amplified, en- 
larged and divided into sections.” The English is quite 
simple, but for an occasional Shakespearean touch here 
and there, (e.g., p. 37, where we have an expression like 
“the more better”). The Lessons are of quite a matter- 
of-fact kind. The advice given is also quite sound, though 
it may not be relished by all. “ My dear friend,” the writer 
tells his readers, “ never become a lawyer or a policeman, 
if you wish to attain salvation. Become a Professor or a 
Doctor” (p. 139). This is a compliment to Professors and 
Doctors and the reviewer being a Professor, is thankful for 
the compliment, though he is not anxious for immediate 
salvation. 
U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING BODIES AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND : By Manindra 
Kumar Sen. Chuckerverty, Chatterjee & Co., Calcutta, 
Crown, pp. 95. 


The author is a member of the Bengal Civil Service 
and has been employed for some years as a sub-divisional 
officer. “He visited: England on long leave and had 
opportunity, through the assistance of the High Commis- 
sioner, of coming into direct touch with the working 
of a few local self-governing and educational institutions 
in that country. As a sub-divisional oficer he was 
directly associated with some of the local bodies in 
Bengal and was expected to have intimate knowledge of 
the problems which they were called upon to tackle. It 
might be expected that a gentleman with such experience 
to his credit would utilise his opportunities of personal 
investigation in England in producing a volume which: 
would facilitate the adoption, by our urban and rural 
bodies, of new methods o: work and new lines of approach. 

But the work under review not only does not reach 
the expected standard but it can hardly be given the 
dignified title of a book. The results of his investigations 
in the field of local self-government in England are 
practically embodied in the first forty-seven pages of the 
work. These few pages again are not devoted to the 
study of. any particular problem of local government. 
We are given in these pages only a bare outline of the 
organization of the Ministry of Health, the County, 
Council of London, the County Council of Berkshire! 
the County Borough of Reading, the Municipal Borougl 
of Guilford, an Urban District Council and a Rura 
District Council. As so many institutions are taken ut 
for study within such a short compass, we are treatec 
only to a few elementary facts about the organization o: 
these bodies. These few facts again are pieced togethe: 
in a fashion that makes a very sorry reading. 

His account of the educational organization in Englan 
is also equally bare, haphazard and disjointed. Withi 
a compass of twenty-five short pages even the fringe € 
the subject can hardly be touched. Before any office 
of the Government is sent abroad for studying any subjec: 
the authorities should be sure that he has developed th, 
habit of independent investigation of administrati 
problems and the ability and knack of drawing up ful 
and clear reports. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION AND FINANC 
IN PRE-BRITISH DAYS: By B. G. Bhatnagar. T 
Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad, 1936, pp. 86. ; 


The <cuthor is associated with the Departm 
of Economics, Allahabad University, and is an -ambitic 
scholar. He conceived in 1928 the. idea of producing 
great work on the “Evolution of Local Self-Governm: 
in British India.” But as he wantéd to be, definit 
clear whether the local  self-géverning  instituti 
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developed by the British in India were entirely exotic 
or had somé indigenous inspiration behind them, he left 
aside the study of lis main subject for a while and 


undertook the study of Indian local government institu- 


tions from the Vedic period. He first of all glanced 
through the works on Ancient Indian Political Institutions 
like those of Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji. But to bis 
disappointment he found that the authors “had not kept 
the elementary principles of historical, research steadily 
in view.” As he made “these discoveries,” he could not 
naturally “persuade myself to put my entire faith in 
these works.” Inevitably he had “to fall back upon the 
original authorities on which the conclusions of these 
learned authors were based.” Some of his friends however 
regarded this attempt at original investigation on his 
part. as “almost a mad decision.” He makes a confession, 
. simple and scholar-like as he is, that he “does not know 
a word of Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrit” and “has but a 
smattering knowledgey of Persian.”. His attempt at 
original research might consequently be regarded as 
presumptuous. But he tells us that “fools.rush in where 
angels fear to tread” and he “did rush in.” If he did 
not know one word, of Sanskrit himself, that however 
was, not to be a handicap. He engaged Pandits “of 
course always one at a time, but in all four, and a Maulvi, 
to réad and explain to me the original texts of the English 
réferences.” This hunting up of references through the 
help of Pandits and Maulvies “took me full two years 
and a half.” As the work did not otherwise make any 
progress, he was -persuaded by his friends to give up the 
attempt. “But sometime in 193l an eminent University 
Teacher happened to talk rather disparagingly of my 
investigations in the Pre-British: period.” This spurred 
him on again. He now giraeu up his loins and undertook 
to show that he was quite equal to the demands which 
investigation’ in Ancient Indian political institutions 
might make upon a scholar. So he worked hard and 
has now produced this volume of boldly printed 86 pages, 
which is supposed to give us a true and accurate account 
of local institutions “in ancient and medieval India. This 
is a book which might rather have been left ‘unwritten. 
The writer of this review does not want to disparage the 
merit of this work in. so many words lest the learned 
author should be spurred on to greater efforts and produce 
another volume which again one may .be required to read 
and review. ` i _ 
NaresH CHanpra Roy 


A HANDBOOK OF ANTHROPOLOGY: By 
Jyotsna Kanta Bose, M.A. B.L., P.R.S. Visva-Bharati 
Book-Shop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Pp. vii & 105. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY : 
By Rakhal Krishna Mondal, MSc, M.B, DPH., DTM. 
& Minendra Nath Basu, M.Sc., 1936. The Book Company, 
Limited. Pages 148. - 4 


ELEMENTS OF PREHISTORY: By Rakhal 
Krishna Mondal, M.Sc., M.B., DPH., DT.M. & Minendra 
Nath Basu, M.Sc., 1936. The Book ‘Company, Limited, 
College Square, Calcutta, Pages 72. 


. . These three books have evidently been written for 
Intermediate students studying Anthropology under - the 
Calcutta . University. The first’ is divided inté seven 
chapters’ dealing with Man’s place in the Animal Kingdom, 
Human Skeleton, “Fossil Men, Prehistory, ` Ethnology, 
Racial History of India and Language. It thus does not 
include ‘Social or Cultural Anthropology within its scope. 
The gecond covers nearly the same ‘ground but also 
topically deals with Social Organization and Primitive 
Economic Life and Religious Ideas. The third book is 
spetifiéally concerned with Prehistory. The’ printing and 
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get up of all the books is fairly good, but frequent 
typographical errors make reading anything but a. 
pleasure, Occasional errors also go to prove that the- 
books were hurriedly rushed through the press and not 
subjected to careful revision. Some of the errors are of 
such a serious nature that they deserves more than a. 
passing consideration, - 

In defining Race, the first author says, “Race 
signifies a group. of people who have certain well-marked. 
characters in common. But how many characters will be 
taken into account is only a matter of individual 
opinion . . . Three factors are necessary for the classi- 
fication of a race—culture, language and physical 
characteristics. Every people has a culture of its own 
and this also depends upon their mode of life which is- 
largely an expression of seographical conditions.. 
Language is also a branch of culture and is an important 
factor in the classificaion of a race. The physical 
characters are by far the most important factor in classi- 
fying a race.” (Handbook, pp. 66, 67-68). We should here 
like to point out that physical characters (both ana- 
tomical and functional) ‘are the only dependable basis. 
of racial Classification; culture and language having. 
nothing to do with it. Races a biological concept; 
and all modern anthropologists are agreed that some: 
stable, hereditary characters, least subject to environ- 
mental influences should form the basis- of racial classi- 
fication. There may be difference of opinion as to which 
character is more and which less stable; but all are 
agreed on the piont that language and culture are use- 
less for purposes of racial classification. Several decades. 
ago, scientists did not draw such clear demarcations- 
between Race, Language and Culture; but that is a thing 
of the past. So when we find the author of the Handbook 
advocating an- antiquated view, we have grave doubts if 
the biological nature of the modern race-concept has been. 
duly appreciated by him. i 

We are further surprised when Dr. Mondal and: 
Mr. Basu speak in the same strain, “Race is defined: 
as a group of people that has certain characteristics- 
common (physical and cultural) to all the individuals 
of the group, by way of ancestry, A Race may be 
classified in two different ways: Physical and Cultural.” 
(Introduction, p. 70). The substance. of the two defi-- 
nitions is the same; so it is probable that both have- 
been derived from some common antiquated source. 

In another part of the Handbook, we are told, 
“The first occurence of life is almost ds old as the earth: 
itself” (p. 3). This is profoundly wrong, for the earth was- 
already millions of years old before it could bear even the- 
lowliest forms of life. This might perhaps be excused in an: 
author who has had nothing to do with geological science; 
but when mistakes in Anatomy are discovered in the Intro-- 
duction, one of whose authors is a Bachelor of Medicine, it 
can hardly be overlooked. On p. 27 of the book we are told: 
about the Femur that its “lower end articulates with 
tibia and fibula.” This statement is assuredly wrong. 
in the case of the fibula. 

Scientific matters apart, the language of the books- 
is also of a very poor quality. Few Indian scientists 
have the reputation of writing good English; for, after: 
all, it is foreign to us. But one is hardly prepared for- 
such ‘passages as “The nose is a good feature of attrac-- 
tion” (Introduction, p. 77) used to mean that it is a.” 
prominent physical character which lends itself to racial 
classification. Or for one like this, “in the Pacific regiom 
crude agriculture and. domestication óf chicks and 
chickens were the basis of life.’ (Introduction, p. 114). 
Or say, “The Eskimos and the Canadian Indians live- 
in the tract—the former depending on seals and caribles, 
(caribous ?) and the latter on the reindeer alone . . . 
South of this area the bison was hunted by buffalo.” 


` of his ignorance. 
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(Introduction, p. 113). We do not know what is 
exactly meant in the last instance. Such passages 
apparently provide more entertainment than instruction; 
although it must be said in extenuation of all the three 
books that they do provide a large mass of information 
within a small compass. But that is seriously off-set. by 
the disadvantages of inaccuracy and bad presentation, 


There is one more ‘matter which the reviewer feels ` 


called upon to notice in connection with the Handbook of 
Anthropology. A whole section of that book dealing with 
the Old Stone Age (Pp. 43-57) reads like a running 
summary of MacCurdy’s The Coming of Man published in 
‘1932 by The University Society of New York. Often 
sentence agrees with sentence, and paragraph with para- 
graph, except for omissions, verbal alterations and occasional 
additions; and only in one place is there an use of 
quotation mark (p. 53), but that is. without reference. 
Nobody objects to the use of standard authors for pur- 
poses of compilation; but decency’ requires. that the 
soure “should be acknowledged even if it be for once 
only. : 
- NmmaL Kumar Bose 


PROPHET OF IsuAM AND HIS TEACHINGS 
with an Appendix—tIslam’s contribution to Science and 
Civilization: By Maulavi Abdul Karim, B.A., M.L.C. 
Pp. 954XXX. Price Re. l. f 

Maulavi Abdul Karims little book on the Prophet 
of Islam has been highly praised by men like Sir Bsojendra 
Lall Mitter, but it-is doubtful whether such high praise 
is really deserved. The author is more an apologist of 
the present-day Islam than a biographer of the Prophet. 
‘Of him he says: “Book knowledge and school learning 
he had none” (p. 5). He tries to justify polygamy, and 
the Islamic injunctions regarding the preservation of 
beard and trimming of moustache. “The founders of 
the great religions with the exception of Buddha, were 
all bearded men—Moses, Jesus, Muhammad. The Greek 
tragedians and philosephers like Sophocles and Plato were 
also long-bearded men. Tagore, the representative of 
Hindu wisdom, is heavily bearded.” Why does he omit 
all mention of the bearded and matted Hindu Rishis ? 
Some statéments in the book are positively misleading, 
e.g. “as regards divorce, the woman has as much right 
to divorce the man as he has te divorce the woman.” 
(p. 67). As the author is a legislator we would advice 
him to read Amir Ali’s Muhammadan Law to cure him 
He gives the total number of Muham- 
- madans in the world as 603 millions. The World Moslem 
‘Conference held at Jerusalem in April 1924, claimed the 
total number of Muhammadans in the world te be 234 
millions. From 234 millions in 1924 to 603 millions is 
a far cry. In fine we cannot congratulate the author on 
his production; we expected much better from him. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND PEACE ESSAYS: 
By Leon Tolstoy. The Worlds Classics, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. XU1+591. Price 2s. 


‘Tolstoy’s great manifesto on pedte and government, 
approaching Christianity not as a mystical doctrine but 
as an understanding of life, was never more tunely than 
in these days of gathering war-clouds. The ‘printing and 
getup is of the usual standard of excellence one is 


accustomed to associate with the World’s Classics of the. 


‘Oxford University Press. 


PROGRESSIVE JAPAN: By C. L. Nayar- with @ 
foréword by Sir Gokal Chand Narang. Pages 148. 
Price Re. 1-8. - 

Japan -has a lesson for us. That lesson is—in unity, 
faith, character and organized effort lie success and what 
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is of greater merit, the dignity and progress of man. 
The.author, who had been to Japan, tries to convey this 
lesson by a survey of Japan’s industrial and political 
progress. Though there are some obvious errors, we 
believe the author has succeeded in his self-appointed 
task in a popular manner. iia 


HOW TO DEAL WITH CREDITORS: By 
‘Solicitor’ Pages 91 with an index. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London. Price 2s. net. . 


The author, apparently a solicitor in good practice, 
has produced this non-technical and very useful book for 
the guidance of debtors- in England, whereby they can 
save unnecessary costs and gain many other advantages. 
How we wish some of our lawyers had written similar 
books dealing with the British Indian Law for laymen 
in a popular style. “Ignorance of Law is no excuse;” 
but as a matter of fact we find in our everyday practice 
even educated people completely’ ignorant of all law. 


Such a book would benefit them, and spread the 
cognosciblity of law. 
- J. M. Darra 
MODERN PROBLEM PLAYS, a paper in The 


Dacca University Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, by P. K. Guha. 


The plays which the writer has in view in making 
the statement that the 18th century drama was composed 
of “light and frivolous farce, burlesque, satire, plays 
replete with sanctimonious pose and morbid sentimenta- 
lism, sonorous tragedies, etc.” are those which are 
referred to in the following authoritative summing up 
of the dramatic literature of the period : 

“The stream of sentimental drama runs strong from 
Stelle to Hugh Kelly and Richard- Cumberland. 
Pantomimes, ballad-opera, burlesque and farce often 
oppose its progress Moralized tragedy and 
moralized comedy contribute alike to the stream of 
sentimental drama.”—Cambridge History of Literature, 
Vol. X, p. 92. Reference may also be made to satirical 
burlesques like Tom Thumb (Fielding), The Critic 
(Sheridan), sentimental comedies like False Delicacy 
(Hugh Kelly), The Jew (Richard Cumberland) and 
ponderous and artificial tragedies like Sophonisba 
(Thomson), and Cato (Addison). 

The ground on which The Cenci of Shelley has been 
picked out by the writer as an exceptign among the 
insignificant plays of the first half of the 19th century, 
is that, as Prof. Allardyce Nicoll says in his Readings 
from British Drama (p. 296), “The Cenci is usually 
acclaimed as the greatest tragedy written in England 
between the time when Venice Preserved made its 
appearance and modern days.” Again in his book 
British Drama (p. 324) Prof. Nicoll says, “It is certainly 
true that this is one of the most striking tragedies among 
the many poetic plays of the century.” : 

We have it on the authority of Prof. Nicoll 
(Reading from British Drama, p. 297) that “it was first 
performed by the Shelley Society in 1866, and has seen 
some revivals in recent times under the direction of 
Miss Sibyl Thorndike.” 

Somerset Maugham may be said to have ‘ emerged,’ 
after the war, as Mr. Guha states in the.paper, because 
though Maugham was born in 1874 and had published 
plays like Lady Frederick, Land of Promise, ete., before 
the war, it was by his post-War dramas, The Circle 
(1921) and Our Betters (1923) that he really ‘emerged’ 
or came into prominence. This view is supported by 
Mr, J. W. Marriott, who in his introduction to Maugham 
(p. 585) in his famous selections, “Great Modern 
British Plays,’ says: 

“He is a craftsman of rare competence (for example, 
Lady Frederick and The Land of Promise), and had he 


s 


Be Oe BOOK REVIEWS be 


travelled no farther than that, it might have been deemed 
unnecessary to represent him in this book. Mr. Maugham 
did travel farther, . . Two serious comedies of 
Mr. Maugham’s post-War theatre stand out definitely— 
viz., The Circle and Our- Betters.” as 


EPILOGUE. A critical summary. Twice a year. 
Vol. I, Editor, Laura Riding. Seizin Press; Deya, 
Majorca, Constéble, London. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a periodical, as its sub-title shows, mainly 
of literary criticism in the form.of a book. The object. 
and ideal of the Editor will- be gathered from the 
following: “our general subject is thought and the 
most chaotic elements of thought are ideas; we begin 
at ideas. And our object is, first of all, a statistical one; 
to survey ideas in their numerical abundance.” “We do 
not expound opinions but report besides what has 
happened (been thought) the single event possible after 
everything has happened; a determination of values.” 
Besides the Editor, there are nine contributors to- this 
volume and it contains articles on such varied subjects 
as, The Idea of God, Germany [written before the Nazi 


revolution], Film-making, Pictures, Photograph and 
Photography. 
PEER GYNT: By Henrik Ibsen. Trinslated by 
R, Ellis Roberts. The Worlds Classics. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. g 
This translation of [Ibsens famous play, first 


published in 1912 and first used in a stage production 
at the Old Vic in 1935, has now been included in the 
World’s Classics- and will be welcomed by all. Ge 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


SRI HARSHA’S RATNAVALI. 
Commentary. Edited with Introduction, Translation, Notes 
end Appendix by P. V. Ramanujaswami, M.A., 
Principal, Meharajah’s Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 
Published by V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons 
292, Esplanade, Madras. 


This is a popular edition of the well-known Sanskrit 
drama Ratnavali accompanied by a long - introduction, 
a Sanskrit commentary by Narayana, a running English 
translation of the text, short explanatory notes and three 
appendices. The introduction gives a synopsis of the 
story, a critical estimate of the drama and its characters, 
an account of the author and his works besides a short 
discourse on the origin and development of Sanskrit 
drama with its various types. The commentary is stated 
to be the twenty-sixth work of Narayana who composed 
it in the year 5002 of the Kali Age. But unfortunately 
no account of this polymath of the modern age and of 
his works has been given in the introduction. Of the 
appendices the one quoting extracts from the Katha- 
saritsagara and the Brihatathamanjari dealing with ‘the 
story of Vatsaraja as far as it is connected with the plot 
of the present drama’ will be found to be useful in giving 
an idea of the original story on which the plot of the 
drama is based. Of the remaining two, one describes thé 
important metres of Sanskrit and the other explains the 
bearing of the nandi stanzas on the plot of the play. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


PANGHADASI GITA : By Jatindra Mohan Chatterjee, 
M.A. Published by the author from 4919, Hindusthan 
Park, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

In. this book, the author has re-arranged the Gita into 
fifteen chapters, 


With Sanskrit’ 


"according to the principles of the three 


327 


~ 


systems of Yogas, and has rightly emphasised the unity: 
of the three well-known paths of Karma, Bhakti and Jnana. 
He has also- incorporated the English translation of the 
Sanskrit verses. Parallel passages have been quoted from. 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Bhagabat and the 


> Mahabharata. This makes it easy for the reader to under- | 
stand the true import and meaning of the original verses ` 


of the Gita. 
of the Gita. 


The book may be recommended to all lovers 
Jirenpra Natu Bose 


GUJARATI 


CHAMDAN PAKAVVANO UDYOG: By Mahomed 
Alu Saleh Nizami. Printed at Gita Press, Ahmedabad. 
1935. Page 77. Price Re. 1-8. 


The writer is a native of Madras and well vérssd in 
the art and process of tanning skins and hides. He has 
given the benefit of his experience in” this little book 
to those who desire to enter the line. He 


are the result of hard experience. 


SADASAK VICHAR VINOD: 
Mehta, Amreti, Kathiawad. Printed at the Joshi Art- 
TRONE | Works, Bombay, 1935. Pages 960. Price annas; 
eight 


himself ~ 
manages a tanning factory and hence the facts mentioned. _ 


vette vat 


By Jamnadas V. _ 


In, sixty-two , chapters thoughts on worldly and: 4 
spiritual matters are set out in easy language, which, > 


will help to make the attempt popular. 


MAYA NI CHHAYAMAN : : Under the spell of 
Cosmic Will: By the late Vachlal Motilal Saha. Printed 
at the Vir Vijaya Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 1935.. 
Pages 48.. Price annas six. 

A caustic essay by the late writer on the delusions of: 
the world. It is-an incomplete writing. 


PRASTHAN BHED: By Prahlad -Chondrashekhar. 


Divanji, M.A, LL.M. Printed at the Babji Electric Press, 
Jalgaon, 1935. Pages 324-59. Price annas twelve. ; 


This book is a translation of a Sanskrit work of the. - 
same name by Madhusudan Saraswati into Gujarati with | 


explanatory notes. In his introduction the translator dis- 


cusses the question whether the Sanskrit book is an inde.. ^ 


pendent work or part of another larger work. His other- 


works, incidents in his life, comments on his style and... 


allied subjects also fiid place in the introduction which. 


discloses a close stury of the subject of the book and’ -“ 


Madhusudan’s works. Students of Hindu metaphysics. 
should feel obliged to Mr. Divanji for the publication. 


(1) CHELLO PAVAPATI. (2) KISMAT NO: 
SITARO AND TWO OTHER PLAYS: By Gajendra- 
shankar Lalshankar Pandya, M.A’, 
Pratap Printing Press; Surat, 1935 & 1934, Frege annas 5. 
and annas 6. 


The first book is a ‘three-act play, and depicts the. 
very stirring life-events of Pratap Sinh—commonly known 
as Patai Raval—the. last of the Chauhan Hindu kings 
of Pavagadh in Gujarat before it fell into the hands of 


‘Mahommedans after a continuous fight and siege lasting for. 


twelve years under- Mahmud Bejada. The play is’ meant 
for acting by schoolboys and the language used is suitable. 
for that purpose. The second book contains a batch if 
three plays written with the same object. They have been 
successfully staged. 


VASUNDHARA (Samvat year 1991). 

This ‘is_an annual published by Chaturbhuj Nagardas 
Acharya of Karachi. It contains contributions from various. 
writer's for use of women and children, ee 

» WL . 





B.T. Printed at the- ` 


THE WISE 
By YONE 


‘Be broken apart—thy being’s rusty door, >. 

‘Be blown in across thy mind a rapturous 
wind — ae ete 

‘Oh, the wind, wind, wind! i ; 

‘Let the wind sweep the dust of centuries away, 

‘Let the wind sweep thee to the end of the 

world where life begins anew! 

Frém gazing too long on the ruin of ages, 

‘From carrying too long the emptiness of the 
world, i 


‘Thine eyes become dim, the back is bent,— - 


‘Oh, the slanting brow and loosened jaw are 

l thine! : . 

Return to the Thing the Lord God made thee 
first : 

‘To cross the sea in search of-surprise, 

"To climb the hill for meeting with the sun! 

‘See the birds sailing over the waves without a 

* ghart, i 

See the flowers ‘climbing the peaks of beauty 
with no guide! 


MAN SAYS 
NOGUCHI 


Whose is the hand that’ made thee a sad debris 
of flesh? ~ 


Thou art lost in the labyrinth of knowledge, . 


‘Busy to dig thy grave, a brother to the bats 


‘and gnats. 


Unload thy property, knowledge or sense, to. 


raise thee lighter on wings, 


Dissolve thyself into elements in which possi-. 


bility prevails. 


And save thee from life’s censure and limit! 


Leaving all personalities at the devil’s door, ~~ 


Knock at the unseen world where naked men 
are welcome. guests! 


(Thus said the wise man with a smile—with a 


smile hinting oe: : 
That the final thing remained still untold. 
Then he lifted his fingertips to 
one has to pursue. 
Oh, if he but knew how!) 


Benares 





FRESCO AND MURAL PAINTING IN BENGAL 
By SUDHANSU KUMAR ROY 


AS REGARDS painting our artists ‘are generally 
‘accustomed to draw -miniatures. For them 
mural painting is a néw departure. Bengal has 
her own magnificent stupa like Paharpur, 
monument like Mathurapur. In the remotest 
villages in Bengal we find large and wonder- 
fully painted scroll-works and cottages beauti- 
fully decorated, But we have no Ajanta, Bagh 
and Segiria, where fresco and mural paintings 
are seen at their best. a 
However, the authorities of the cinema 
houses in Calcutta have directed their atten- 
tien towards the interior decoration of their 
houses and they have selected fresco and minia- 
‘ture painting as a part of the decoration. Our 
artists are fortunate enough to get work in a 


new line which is quite unfamiliar to them.. 


‘The artists, who have ventured: in this unknown 
‘path, have successfully established their reputa- 
tion they gained in the field of miniature 
painting. i 


Mr. Sudhansu Chowdhury, Mr. D. K. Dev- - 


Barman and Mr. Ardhendu Banerji, so far 
‘known as finished miniaturists, have also shown 
their talent in executing large drawings on the 
walls of cinema houses with remarkable technical 


skill. Mr. Dev-Barman with his assistants 
is now engaged in decorating the Library room 
of the Calcutta University with fresco 
paintings. 
is trying to depict the whole chronological his- 
tory of the Indian civilization (Plate 1). > 

The original mural painting (Plate 3) 
“is actually 24 feet long. The feature character- 
istic of this and his other mural paintings: is 
the faithful and spontaneous representation of 


the landscape in all its natural details. 
Mr. Sudhansu Chowdhury, fully aware of 
the relative advantages and disadvantages 


of mural painting, has mastered its. technique 


which has been supplemented by the Indian 
method. There is no place for extensive 
criticism of these paintings here. I hope, from 


these few plates the reader will have a clear 
‘perspective into the primary production in 
India of mural paintings. 

` Both Mr. Chowdhury and Mr. Dev-Barman 
were in the little group of artists who wer 
invited to London to decorate the walls of th 
India House. I am indebted to them fo 
“permission to utilize photos of their work b 
illustrate this note. - 


point the way 


In these frescoes Mr. Dev-Barman. 








3. Top and bottom: Two halves of a Mural painting by 





S. 5. Chowdhury 





2. Mural painting by S. S. Chowdhury 











edor Öse- -expressed in the main body of the 
ed by. my colleagues on the Committee. 
uld like to say that Tam not opposed 
gion ‘occupies or should occupy the 
our life. But at. the same time Í hold 
imarily a matter of personal belief, 
allewed to remain so. To confuse 
church’ and to claim for it a secular 
e type of the Staie have been, among 
ief sources of evil perpetrated in the 
e gion. Furthermore, I hold that the Siate, 
‘representing as it does or should do the various interests 
af diverse types of people eompos'ng it, should take a 
Neutral. view in the mater of religion, and all State 
ineluding. édueational inwitutions, should be 
character. The education the State should 
lso-be secular, As ¿he State g'ves freedom 
religious opinion, similarly the State 
10 indoctrination is allowed specially in 
sonal religious beliefs in its institu‘ions. 
dissociate myself from my colleagues 
the introduction of religious ins- 
ity schools. 
id that religion is to be caught and 
ht. Can we teach religion in the 
{t -by -introducing it as another 
or Geography on the curriculum ? 
n this connection the following 
may be of interest : 
fractional thing that can be doled 
ly or daily measures as one among 
inthe school syllabus. It is the truth 
mplete being, the consciousness of our personal 
lationship. with the Infinite; it is the true centre of 
city of our life This we can attain during our 
dhood. by living in a place where the truth of the 
spiritual. world: isnot obscured by a crowd of necessities 
i g artificial importance, where life is simple, 
by. fulness of leisure, by ample space and 
and profound peace of Na‘ure ; where men 
perfect faith in the eternal life before them.” 
3 T-hope, will hold that our pr'mary schools 
“going to be in any near future places of the 
ed by- Tagore. The atmosphere that prevails 
ing but helpful for the development of the 
spirit-in our children, I am also rem nded 
is of Carlyle where he says : 
“Can dronings of articles, repetition of liturgies . . . 
g ethereal. fire into human soul, quicken it out of 
earth by darkness into heavenly wisdom ? Soul is kindled 
‘only by- soul! To.teach religion the first thing needful, 
and also the last and the only thing, is finding of a 
man who has. religion.” 
“Carlyle, T believe,- puts the whole problem in a 
nutshell. Unless we can get hold. of competent men 
worthy of the great task it will be: futile, nay. it will. be 
calamitous. to impart religious instruction. We all know 
of what calibre our primary scho-l teachers are, and we 
cannot- expect ‘any change for the better in the near 










































-RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION it 
By A. N. BASU 


of dissent, as a member of the Bengal Primary Education Curriculum Commit 
: question of religions instruction in primary. schools.) os 


om ie of religious instruction my views are disharmony.’ 


-community. Sim/‘larly, they have p 


ture. In their hands religious instruction wll become the home and the school. and nowhere does. it advoc 







travesty -of “rel'gion—it will. lead to dissension and- the. supplanting of the former by the latter. -J 





‘SCHOOLS _ 























Then again there is ev 08 
creating- contrariant attitude in’ our pupils throug 
methods -of rel'gicus instruetion.and through” 
indoctrinat'on’ whick is bound. to. accom 
truction. This evil cannot be ignored, 
that by imparting religious ins:ruction 
defeating our purpose: instead of m 
religous we shall end by making the 
w.ll hate rel'gious:and shun it, N 
is certainly better ihar bad. rel 
Then again granting for a: moment 
the dangers mentioned above, wes 
sort of religious instruction in our 
religion that should be taught? 
prepared a scheme for Muhammadan- 
tion which they held would- meet the 










































































Hindu religious ins tuetion: The assu 
be that every religious group should have 
of religious ins:ruction. Now suppose. several g 
represented in a school - community. Can 
proviion for all the d'fferent communities?) / 
some minority communities in danger of being neglecte: 
The people of Bengal have so. many different r 

they are divided into so many different sects that 
is every danger of ovr not provid’ng for on 
other of such sects. There can apparently be: 
common measure ia the matter of religious. i 
If it were so, my colleagues would ‘have recom’ 
single syllabus, but they have not done so. 
among the Hindus any such greatest com 

is found, such measure is apt to be like the 
properties of hydrogen—tasteless, colourle: 
in a word, absolutely ineffective.’ 0 
argued that in their essence all religi 
But this is only true of religions in 

aspects. The theolegies differ, an 
theologies which create dissension. W 
of sectarian and religious conflicts 
us net recommend any measure which w 















already ex'siing dissension. 











Shall then ovr children go altogethe 
inspiring influence of religion? -T hold 
not, provided we are ready to make so 
take some pains. Let us, every parent 
divide and share the task of educating the y 
nation wth the sehools. Let us not. shift 
respons b'lity to the schools. If we. belie 
instruetion, let us, every parent. and g 
forward and say, because the problem- o! 
truction in schools br'stles with sò many di 
shall, in our homes, give that. instruction, w 
individually take charge of it. Are we- not- so 
demanding too much from ovr schools? Why in 
ma‘ter of educating tne children the home should entirel 
abd'cate its rights and avo'd its duties in-favour of th 
schools, and why should the school arrogate to’ itself a 
the funct’ons. and duties of the home? it 


ess 


The - mi 
ideal of education desires a closer co-operation betw 








of „humanity. “And who- can doubt that the loving 
nitiation by the parents into spiritual life will be a 
housand times more potent than any religious instruc- 


provided in our primary schools. 


The 13th October, 1936. 


By A. V. THAKKAR 


tle known province of Assam, lying quite 
the way and in the extreme north-east 
jecting corner of the country, has a number 
its important social problems which are 
less known, except to students of public 
ms and administrators. Assam is a con- 
rate province with a large number of races 
gle tribes and depressed people. Having 
en ruled in the past by races like Chutiya, 
achari and Ahoms, and in the present day by 
British including the European tea planter, 
been predominated by neighbouring 
telligentsia and by the Marwari com- 
ial community, and having been invaded in 
cent times by the land-hungry Mymensingia 
us agriculturists from East Bengal, the 
vince will very likely cease to be an Assamese 
ince in the near future. I am mentioning 
as a mere background to my subject of 
ing the problem of the manufactured 

of Assam. 


the introduction of tea industry in the 

-over 75 years ago, a large population 

s has been recruited from different pro- 

of this vast country and imported into 

ssam year after year under indenture for work 
a gardens for the period of a year or two 

x three. On termination of their agreement 
period, they settle down as agriculturists on state 
or tea planters’ non-tea land. These coolies 
not only from the adjacent provinces of 

é engal, Bihar and Orissa; but also from 
he distant C. P., Madras, U. P., and even 
hey speak different languages, have 
ners and customs, and are drawn 

of cy ae aboriginal 


d Oraons 


Madigas from Andhra Districts, 

Dusadhs. from C. P., Bihar and 

Chasas, Kurmis and similar agricultur 

of Orissa, Bihar and the U. P., form a very 
majority. These castes are legion. Tie 
number is so large that the census superintencent _ 
of Assam of 1931, because of the orders for” 
economy, but more frightened by the hundreds . 
of these castes from all parts of India, even the 
names of which were not heard of before by the- 
ordinary enumerator, despaired of entering and 
classifying the names of these numerous _ stes 
in his census schedules and invented and adopted | 
the crude method of classifying them all as be- 
longing to one caste called “ Tea-garden-cooly » 
castes.” Happy solution, indeed! A very apt 
disciple of Raja Ballal Sen, who flow | 
Bengal in the eleventh century and 

for his social reforms and his enqu 

matters of caste. : 


A Cooty 1s ALWAYS A CooLy 
The reason is evident and not uny d. 
As Mr. M. A. Mullan, the census superintendent 


always 


of 1931 says, “ A cooly, in Assam, ' 
rden, 0: 


cooly, and whether he works on a tea 
whether he has left the garden and 
as an ordinary agriculturist, his $ 
is nil.” By the Assamese, he is alwa 
either as a cooly, or ‘ Bengali, 1 
latter term a man from some 
and thus remains outside the- 
society as any Harijan indig 
Namasudra, or Kaibarta or 
They cannot secure the — 
Brahman for marriage 

monies, they are 





: her 

a or of whose tribe are e 
do not care to provide him with a school teacher, 
: much less with a welfare worker, and thus his 
life is the most barren and colourless imagin- 
es Divorced from any publie opinion to curb 
chim from going morally wrong, also from any 

ltured life to come in contact with, and from 
! eans of innocent entertainment or social 
and economic improvement, he or she is easily 
"led into breaking all moral laws and falls an 
-easy prey to drinking habit. That is the genesis 
¿ of his fall, which is complete within a year 
from his entry into tea garden. Having 
associated with untouchable castes in the garden 

and perhaps lived or married among another 
: caste, he is completely looked down upon, as a 

rule, by the Assamese society, which refuses to 

-look at him or her as a decent human being. 













A ABYSMAL IGNORANCE 
< They are educationally terribly backward,” 
says Mr. Mullan. Such strong words could 
not have been used by an official with- 
out good reason. He gives extracts from a 
memorandum submitted by the Government of 
Assam to the Royal Commission on Labour in 
929 to prove “abysmal ignorance of the tea 
garden population of the province—a population 
which amounts to about one-tenth of the whole 
population of Assam.” I will not quote the 
same here, but refer the reader to section 131, 
p 189, of 1931 Assam census report. I may 
“mention here that in 1930-31 there were only 9 
‘Government schools, 52 schools maintained and 
controlled by tea- planters, receiving grant-in-aid, 
and 48 schools owned and controlled by planters 
and not aided by the Government. These 109 
schools exist for over 1000 estates with a total 
population of about nine lacs. One school to 
“svery 9000 of tea plantation labourers, who are 
scattered over a vast area, whom the Government 
nelps to recruit by a special Act of the Legisla- 
ure, but whom the Government fails to help by 
sroviding means for education and uplift in their 
wild surroundings, after bringing them hundreds 





















of miles from their homes and their old moorings, . 


and dumping them on tea estates and unculti- 
vated wastes of Assam. Another important 
widence of their great illiteracy is supplied by 
he faet that in 1921 census it was found that 
here were only 5,858 coolies out of a total of 
1,22; 000 censused on tea gardens were literate, or 
me in every 157. Compare this with the all- 
ndia average of one literate in every 12. 
n 1931 the census superintendent says, “ There is 
‘a reason to believe that the peek of 
terate toolies has increased since 1924.” 





_. are not. less comrade’ than aaa prop 
































apposite remark of Mr. Mullan « concen 
tea garden cooly castes, whose number in 
was nine lacs on the tea estates and fi 


outside, on agricultural land, the — 
being 14 lacs. How is it possible 
such a mass of people recruited 


ten provinces and states and speaking 
less than 20 languages, if not more, terri 
backward in education and deeply pover 
stricken and on the borderline of starvation 
produce leaders from amongst themselves? An 
tea-planters of Assam—and Assam is said. to 
a planters’ raj—would not tolerate any pu 
labour leader, not even a Joshi or a Giri o 
Jamnadas to come within a mile of their: sae 
domains and let them address a small group o 
coolies, even on education or cleanly habits 

sanitation, or allow them to exhibit a 
lantern show. They would themselves ma! 
provision for their entertainment or uplift, excep 
the provision of liquor in their canteens, an 
would not let others do a little brotherly ac 
towards the coolies. Where are then the recog 
nized leaders to come from? No trade union 
can be formed under the present cireum 
stances. . There seems at present no wa 
out of this utter darkness and despondency. fo 
the social advancement of this ignorant mass 0 
nearly one-sixth of the Assam population. 


0% Harisans 

Assam as a population of 924 laes onl 
and it is divided into following religious” com: 
munities : 


Hindus 52 lacs 
Muslims La 28 
Tribal (Hill and Plain) 10 
Christians (mostly tribal) 25 oy 
Toran 924 lacs. 


Out of the 14 lacs of cooly and ex-cool 
population not less than 13.16 lacs are Hindu 
53,000 only tribal and 34,000 Christians, most: 
tribals. Thus one-fourth of the total ' Hind 
settled in Assam, and all coolies come to setti 
down in Assam, whether on tea gardens oro) 
land for agriculture, are in abysmal ignorance 
and thoroughly degraded. They are more “un. 
touchable” than the untouchables bern in 
Assam and more “ exterior ” than the “ exterior’ 
castes, like Namasudras and Kaibartas. The 
indigenous Harijans number over 64 lacs, most! 
Namasudras, Kaibartas, Patnis, Jogis, Ma 
and sweepers. Non-Assamese cooly castes, w 
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Pa 


lacs out of 52 lacs of Hindus, or are clase upon 
40%. of the total Hindu population. ‘This isa 
blet on the whole Hindu society of India, which 
tolerates this recruitment of unprotected masses 
in a distant province; and having tolerated it, 
fails to provide any means for the social and 
religious advancement of their people, quite for- 
gotten and placed permanently in depressing sur- 
roundings and working under employers, who 
would de nothing but exploit them of their labour 
on minimum wages and would net provide any 
amenities of life for them. 








APPEAL 

But will not the all-India organizations like 

the Hindu Mahasabha, Varnashrama Sangha, the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the Arya Samaj, the 
Harijan Sevak Sangha, the Hindu Mission of 
Calcutta, the Servants of India and the Servants 
of People Societies, and the Trade Union Con- 
gress and Conference hear the distant ery of 
these tea-coolies? Will not this appeal reach 


the ears and the 


added to these Assamese Harijans, number 205 _ Ei 
thropists of large cities like Calicut 


















hearts of the charita 
1, Bombay, 
Delhi and. Rajputana, if not of- Dibrugarh, 
Jorhat and Sylhet, who. thrive upon the labour 
of these wretched labourers? I earnestly hope 
that this will not be a ery in the wilderness. 
One more appeal, and that is to the newly 
formed Legislature of Assam. In the. popular 
nouse the largest party is formed by the Con- 
gressites, who are however not in a majority, 
nor likely to accept office. But they can, with 
the help of other parties, either have a certain 
sum set apart for the amelioration of tea garden 
coolies and ex-coolies or compel the planters 
by a short Act to ear-mark funds for the purpose. 
Of course the upper house is dominated by 
capitalists and may not allow any bill taxing 
the tea industry to any extent to be passed. 
But in any case this evident duty devolving upon 
popular representatives should be undertaken 
and pressed at least in the popular house in the 
interest of the mute tea cooly, who has no 
champion at present anywhere. 














A- Portrait bast of Rabindranath ‘Tagore -- 
By Sudhirranjan Khastgir i 





Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 
A group of members of the Council with Lady Brabourne {centre} who 
opened the handicrafts exhibition 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. S. L. Kaster, wife of Mr. S. L. Recently Mrs. Kastgir organized a success- 
Kastgir, Barrister, Chittagong, is a well-known ful charity performance of oriental dance and 
figure in Chittagong social circles. She is an Rabindranath’s play, Valmiki Prativa, m aid 

of local anc provincial charities. 





Mrs. S. L. Kastgir 
accomplished lady and has travelled in India 
and Europe. Mrs. Kastgir is a grand-daughter 
of the late R. C. Dutt and maternal aunt 
of the late Deshpriya J. M. Sen-Gupta. 





Miss Vishini Jagasia 
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Miss Vishini Jagasia of Karachi gave an 
excellent display of Indian elassieal dance at 
the All-India Musie Conference, Lucknow, and 
was awarded seven gold medals. Her Arati and 
Puja dances deserve special mention. 

Miss Rama Boss, a grand-daughter of the 
late A, M. Bose and a daughter of Mr. 8. M. 
Bose, who joined the Oxford University about 





Miss Rama Bose 


iwo years ago and worked under Dr. Thomas, 

- Boden Professor of Sanskrit, has been admitted 

: this year to the D. Phil. degree. A brief account 
of her distinguished academic career in the 
Caleutta University is given below. 

Miss Bose stood first among the women 
candidates in the Matriculation Examination of 
the Caleutta University, securing the Inglis 

“Memorial and Keshabchandra Sen prizes and a 
scholarship; stood second among all the candi- 
dates in the I. A., Examination, securing the 
Duff and the Senior Government scholarships; 
stood First in the First Class in Philosophy 
(Honours) in the B. A. Examination and was 
awarded the Jubilee Post-graduate Scholarship, 
the Gangamani Devi Gold Medal and numerous 
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other medals and prizes; was the recipient 
of thé Hawkins Gold Medal as the best student 
of the year graduating from the Scottish Church 
College; stood First in the First Class in 
Philosophy in the M. A. Examination and was 
awarded the University Gold Medal, the 
Kamalrani Gold Medal and a special Re- 
search Scholarship; was awarded a special 
scholarship of Rs. 200,- a month by the Calcutta 
University with a view to carrying on further 
studies at Oxford. 





Mong Raja Nanoomah 


Manickchari, a hill station in the Ramgarh 
sub-division in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
district, recently witnessed a notable event in 
the official installation, as the Mong Raja, of 
SruuKxta Nanoomas, the widowed daughter 
of the late Mong Raja Nephrusain, Chief of 
the Mong Cirele. She is the first lady chief 
of the Mong Circle. 





DR. M. WINTERNITZ— THE MAN AND THE SCHOLAR = 
By Princrpan KSHITIMOHAN SEN, ma. 


Dr. WinteRNITZ was one of those persons whose 

greatness cannot be gauged by the events of 
their outer life only. I have not met any one 
who could come up to him in the depth of devo- 
tion to Indian literature and in a scholarly 
“understanding thereof. 

Dr. Winternitz was born on December 23, 
(1866, in Lower Austria. At the age of 17 
: years, he entered the Vienna University and 
commenced his study in Philosophy and Philo- 
logy. It was then that he met the great scholar. 
Prof. Bühler. At that time he was attracted 





From the left : Dr. Winternitz, Ramananda Chatterjee, 
by Ethnology. In 1888 he obtained his 
Doctorate. His first literary work was “ Apas- 
tambiya-Grhya-Sutra.” It revealed for the 
first time the extent of his erudition. 

In the eighties of the last century, Prof. 
Max Müller was engaged in bringing out a 














second edition of the “ Rigveda.” For this pur- 
pose he was on the look-out for a compete 
collaborator. He accordingly invited D 
Winternitz to join him in the work, The 
scholarly manner in which this young man of 
twenty-five years of age edited the work placed 
him at once among the foremost orientalis 

the world. 









Rabindranath Tagore and Prof. Lesni : Prague, 1926 , 
“ Mantra-Patha ” or the “ Prayer Book of the 
Apastambins.” : 

To give, as it were, precision to his love for. 
Indian literature he addressed himself to. the 
comparatively dry task of preparing an index _ 
of the Vedic books in the Bodleian Library at . 
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9xford, as well as an index of the South Indian 


Sanskrit manuscripts in the libraries of Great 
3ritain and Ireland. While engaged in this task 
1e realized the greatness of the ‘ Mahabharata ” 
and also the urgent need of bringing out a 
‘ritical edition of the same. This realization, 
oo, can be traced to his love for Ethnology. 
[t was at this time that he published his book 
m “ Position of Women in Brahmanical litera- 
ture.” For the same reason he felt drawn to 
the study of Mahayana Buddhism. 

The work on which his fame rests for all 
times is his magnum opus, “ History of Indian 
literature,” which was in German and which 
was completed in 1922. 

Soon after this he came to India. Dr. 
Winternitz had great respect and affection for 
the Poet Rabindranath Tagore. And it was at 
the latter’s invitation that he visited the 
Visvabharati, at Santiniketan. It was here 
that I had my first personal contact with the 
great scholar. During his stay in this country 
he delivered a number of lectures at several 
Universities, the principal among which was a 
series of six Readership lectures at the Calcutta 
University. He wrote a large number of works. 
Two academic journals also owed their incep- 
tion to his inspiration. His work was, there- 
fore, his own monument. 

Before coming to Visvabharati, Dr. 
Winternitz spent some time at Poona, where the 
work of editing the “Mahabharata” was in 
progress at the Bhandarkar Institute. He sug- 
gested the method for bringing out a critical 
edition of the epic, after collating the existing 
manuscripts of the same. This method was a 
synthesis of his own critical acumen and deep 
devotion. 

His study- of Indian literature was no 
doubt dynamic. His first-hand contact with 
this country, however, opened up and illumined 
many new aspects of his versatile genius. 

Thus equipped, he began to translate his 
“History of Indian Literature” from German 
into English. In -1934 the second volume of 
the English version was completed. The work 
of the third volume was in progress when he 
fell seriously ill. We felt concerned about him. 
But before long he recovered, to our great joy, 
and he informed us that he was soon taking 
up the work where it had been interrupted by 
his illness. The English version was not a mere 
translation, but a new creation into which he 
poured the erudition, experience and illumina- 
tion of his later life. 


When I first saw him at Santiniketan I 
was struck by his great humility, gentleness 
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and- sweetness of disposition. The way in 
which he asked questions concerning our litera- 
ture was an unmistakable proof of his devotion 
to it. So great was his humility that he hesi- 
tated to tell us of his unique methods of critical 
study, but when he showed these to the students 
and we observed them we were filled with 
unusual admiration for his scholarship and 
synthetic vision. There was a happy harmony 
between his critical faculty and his love for our 
literature, hence the uniqueness of his methods 
of study. 

Sometime I had a slight doubt whether a 
European could with the aid of his erudition, 
however extensive and intensive it may be,— 
ever attain to a vision of the inner beauty and 
breadth of our literature. But Dr. Winternitz 
dispelled this doubt immediately. He was him- 
self great; so he could envisage and under- 
stand the true greatness of our literature, for 
otherwise this would have been impossible. 


maanen gag aq awf 
a łap a agar aia le 


(Katha, Il. 23) 


It is so difficult to understand even. the 
depth of a single individual’s life; far more 
difficult it is to do this in the case of a nation 
or a whole people. Therefore, an understanding 
ot India can be compassed only through fruitful 
devotion. Dr. Winternitz had this in an abund- 
ant measure; and so he realized in his own life 
the teachings of the Buddha, whieh are a con- 
tinuation of those of the Upanishads. 

When staying in India he had his first real 
introduction to Tantric literature and to Yoga 
and “ Yoga-Vasishta.” This was not possible 
for him so long as he was in Europe. All the 
obstacles in the way of understanding the above, 
however, were overcome by him by dint of his 
own devotion to truth. He used to say that 
it was excusable for a foreign scholar, thousands 
of miles away from India, to have only an in- 
tellectual concept of the greatness and truth of 
our literature, but for those who lived in‘India _ 
and studied it or edited studies in the same. it 
was absolutely necessary to give to their work 
the true touch of life of realization at first hand. 

Dr. Winternitz and I had many a talk on 
the subject of the mysteries of the Tantra, the- 
approach to truth of the medieval mystics and 
bauls, and I was astounded at his vision of the 
heart of things. 

Personally I am deeply indebted to Dr. 





* The soul is not realized by one who is weak, | 
or through intellect or erudition only. ees 


INDIAN WOMEN IN SCIENCE ` 7 


Winternitz for his far-reaching encouragement 
and friendly advice to continue my work on the 
medieval mystics of India—a .work in which 
I was first encouraged by- the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore,—at a time when, as a result of the 


newly-started. Chinese and Tibetan. studies at. 
Santiniketan, I was being -gradually drawn. 


more and more to the pursuit of merely academic 
attainments. It was then that he said to me 
that I must not succumb to the temptation; 
for if the treasures of mystic. thought of 
medieval India were once lost under the 
pressure of the clash“of the ideals of the East 
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and the West the loss would be irreparable, 

In due course Dr. Winternitz returned to 
his own country. But he never forgot the 
Visvabharati. He helped it in every way. 
Even when his health was failing he published 
in German a biography of the Poet. 

His love for humanity is known only to 
a few, though his scholarship is well-known all 
the world over. The loss of his dear wife some 
time ago was a severe blow to him. He has 
now passed out of our sight but not out of our 
mind, because we have enthroned him on our 
hearts for all time to come. 





INDIAN WOMEN IN SCIENCE 
By RABINDRA MOHAN DATTA, mse. ` 


Wira the progress of education’ in our country 
Indian women are gradually getting themselves 
interested in science as will be evident from ~ 
their researches. The following papers were 
‘read at the. last session (twenty-fourth) of the 
Indian Science Congress held in the first week 
of. Jantary last in, Hyderabad (Daccan). ` 


In THE SECTION or AGRICULTURE 


‘1. The inheritance of habit in Saccharum 
spontaneum L. By Dr. E. K. Janaki Ammal. 

2. Tetrasomic inheritance in two Saccha- 
rum Officinarum Saccharum spontaneum 
hybrid. By Dr. E. K. Janaki Ammal of Coim- 
batore. ; 


IN THE SECTION oF BOTANY 


1: Value of the study of epidermal char- 
acter of the leaf and fruit skin in the identi- 
fication of mango varieties. By Miss R. Shak 
of Sabour. 

2. Chromosome studies in TE 
arundinaceum L. By Dr. E. K- Janaki Ammal 
of Coimbatore. 


In THE SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. Women and. social progress in India. 
By Miss Thakur Dass: of Lucknow. . 


cal aspect. Sublimation. By Miss S. Ghosh 


of Mayurbhanj. 


‘Iy THE SECTION or CHEMISTRY. . 

1. Viscosity of thorium molybdate gels 
during formation. By Mata Prosad and Miss 
Rathnama of Bombay: 

2. Aqueous solutions of sodium aluminate 


. By S. M. Mehta and Miss Olive Joseph ol 
“Bombay. 


- 3. The melting points of mixtures of boric 
acid ‘and hydroxylic substances. By S. M 
Mehta and Miss K. V. Kantaka of: Bombay. 

- 4. Studies in geometrical isomerism 
Part -V. The action of diethylaniline or 
L-bromo-stearic ‘acid and its methyl ester. By 
Miss .P. Devi and Pr -Ramaswami Ayyar ol 
Bangalore. ` 

5. Studies in PE isomerism 
Part VI. The action of bases on L-bromo- 
eicosanic- acid. By Miss P. Devi and P 
Ramaswami Ayyar of Bangalore. 

6. Synthesis of 4-methyl-6-acetyl-8-acetyl- 

8-ethyl-7-hydroxy coumarin. By Miss Indu 


- -Ghate of Poona. 


7. Essential oil from Spheranthus, Indicus 
By Miss Mary Mathen and B. S. Rao ot 
Bangalore. 
` We shall be glad if more ladies take keer 


--_ interest in science and do research. work in thei 


In tHe SECTION OF Petoro 
1. Child Psychology—play - instinct 7 
Rhyme „and rhythm in education” Psychologi- 
43—11 : 


respective spheres. We hope the Government 
will encourage those ladies by offering Soper 
ships, stipends, ete., in the future. 


-~ mountainous 





. Asia, Source of Species 


N. I. Vavilov is Director of the- Institute 
of Plant Industry at Leningrad. He writes in 
the February number of Asia: 


During the past ten years Soviet scientists have 
conducted a series of expeditions to collect the varietal 
resources of the most important crop plants. About three 
quarters of the globe has thus been studied, including 
Afghanistan, Asia Minor, Persio, India, Java, China, 
Japan, Formosa, Korea, Mongolia, Syria, Palestine and 
certain countries in South and North America, Africa and 
Europe. 

The great majority of the cultivated plants of the 
world trace their origin to Asia. Out of six hundred and 
forty important cultivated plants, about five hundred 
originated in southern Asia. In Asia alone we have 
established five of the principal regions of origin of culti- 
vated plants. í 

First among these is the Uninese center, including the 

mountainous regions of central and western China and 
the adjoming lowlands. This center has given origin to 
Jess than one hundred and forty different cultivated 
plants. Here is the home of various species of millet, 
“mustard, soya beans and many unusual vegetables. The 
‘largest number of fruits originated in China: there is no 
other region so rich in wild fruits as China proper. Here 
is the home of various citrous fruits, of the tea plant, the 
camphor tree, the tung-oil tree and of a very valuable 
fiber plant, rami. : 

A second region of origin of cultivated plants is the 
Hindustan center, including Burma, Assam and the 
greater part of India but excluding northwestern India 
(Punjab and the Northwest Frontier Province). Here is 

‘the home of rice, embracing an enormous number of wild 
and cultivated forms. Here is the home of many 
Leguminosae, of different tropical fruits, of various species 

5 oi lemons and oranges, of the mango, sugar cane and other 
plants. 

A third region of origin is the Indo-Malayan, includ- 
ing Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago, with such 
large islands as Java and Sumatra and, according to some 
authorities,, Borneo and the Philippines. 

A fourth region is the Central-Asiatie Center, includ- 
ing northwestern India (Punjab, the Northwest Frontier 
Province and Kashmir), all of Afghanistan and the 

part of Soviet Turkistan (Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and a portion of eastern Turkmenistan). This 
region is not so rich in the number of different aboriginal 

‘species of cultivated plants, but it has great importance 

. as the home of soft wheat. Here we have established the 
greatest diversity of this cereal. Here is the home of 
such Leguminosae as the common or garden pea, chick 
pea, lentil, horse bean, and so forth, in a great diversity 
of forms. ; S f 3 

A fifth region of origin in Asia is the South-Western- 


Asiatic center, and includes A ia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Tran and western Turkmenistan. 


- As regards domesticated animals, he writes : 


Our studies show definitely that Asia is not only 
the home of the majority of modern cultivated -plants but 
also of our chief domesticated animals, such as the cow, 
the yak, the buffalo, the zebu, sheep, goat, horse and pig. 
Poultry originated in southern Asia, in India and Indo- 
China. India is the home of the peacock, the zebu and 
the buffalo. 


The writer comes to the conclusion : 


Many facts indicate that southern Asia is also the 
chief, primary home of mankind. Here there is the 
greatest diversity of races of mankind, of many types 
and colors. In China and in Java there have been found 
the most important fossils of primitive man. India is the 
home of several anthropomorphic species of apes. The 
tropical and semitropical conditions, the healthful climate 
of the mountains, the possibilities for isolation of small 
tribes in mountainous regions, the riches of animal and 
plant food—ali these circumstances were favourable for 
the development of mankind. Southern Asia is the real 
cradle of life. In this respect Asia occupies a unique 
place among the continents of the world. Here we may 
expect in the future new discoveries of great importance, 
which will bring light to bear on the evolution of flora, 
fauna and man himself. 


A New Day for “ Untouchables ” 


Dr. F. C. Southworth, president, emeritus 
of the Meadville Theological School, who made 
an extensive tour in India some years ago, has 
contributed an article on a new day for “ un- 
touchables ” to The Christian Register of Boston, 
with reference to the Travancore Maharaja’s 
proclamation throwing open temples to the 
“ untouchables.” In the opinion of the writer : 


Tne ‘emancipation of two million outcastés leaves 
many millions still in bondage. But the way along which 
they may move toward spiritual freedom has been pointed’ 
out. The unqualified approval of the Indian press and 
the deluge of congratulations which have poured in 
upon the courageous young prince, point to the dawning of 
a better day for the untouchables of India. A 

To this end Dr. Ambedkar has made an important 
contribution. But the future years are likely to recognize 
as the chief contributor the elderly ascetic upon whom ‘his 
countrymen have lovingly conferred the title of mahatma 
or saint, whose undimmed eyes have seen from the begin- 
ning that the removal of untouchability must wait not 
upon a new political division among the Hindus nor upon 
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the abolition of the Hindu faith. It will depend upon the 
progress of education among the Hindus themselves; the 
gradual sloughing off of superstition and the substitution 
of the spirit of brotherhood for the spirit of caste. Gandhi 
will share with many others the credit for this consum- 
mation : with Rajah Rammohun Roy, “Father of Modern 
India;” with the members of the Brahmo Samaj; with 
the Tagores—father and son; with Keshub Chunder Sen, 
and with many others of whom America has not yet 
heard. ‘And there will be laurels enough to go around. 


+ 


Issues Behind the Conflict in Spain 


The. fortnightly Foreign Policy Reports 
published by the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York are the results of careful study and 
are well documented. In the report on the 
issues behind the conflict in Spain, prepared by 
Charles A: Thomson, the conclusion arrived at 
is: 

The Spanish civil war was not provoked by Com- 
munists, either in Spain or Moscow. Those immediately 
responsible for its outbreak were the army generals, who 
feared loss of their control over the country’s armed forces. 
The evidence available to date affords no substantial 
support for the charge, so assiduously fostered by certain 
sections of the American press, that communism was 
mainly to blame for plunging Spain into bloodshed. The 
Communist party has been credited by most authorities 
with not more than 50,000 supporters in all Spain, an 
inconsiderable group in a total population of 29,000,000. 
At the same time, Moscow has sought to avoid any threat 
to European peace which might endanger the internal 
progress of the U. S. S. K. Rumors were current in Spain 
that some form of “ Marxist revolution” was contemplated 
by the Socialists and other labor groups. But the program 
of the Spanish Popular Front government, against which 
the army rebelled, called for liberal rather- than radical 
reforms. The wave of death and disorder which preceded 
the revolt was due as much to Fascist as to Left-wing 
aggression. 


Spain’s civil war is to be understood only if an- 


attempt is made to go back of its immediate causes. 
The present, conflict represents the culmination of a 
struggle which has been gathering strength since the 
establishment of the republic in 1931. The fall of the 


monarchy brought to power liberal and labor groups. 


pledged to effect by democratic methods fundamental 
changes in the country’s economic and social system. This 
system had condemned the masses of the people to misery, 
poverty and ignorance. Tne reforms initiated by the 
republic threatened the privileges long enjoyed by army- 
officers, the large landholders and industrialists, and the 
clergy. At the same time, change came too slowly to 
satisfy the workers in city and country. Tension. between 
Right and Left had thus been heightened to the point where 
recourse to violence appeared to each faction as the easiest 
road to the fulfilment of its objectives. i 


Industrial Recovery in Japan l 


Yoshio Kamii, writing on “ Industrial 
Recovery in Japan: Its Causes and Social 
Effects” in the International Labour Review, 
bserves : 2o E 

The weakness of the present prosperity in Japan is 


wofold: the Jack of uniformity in its distribution, and 
he presence of artificial measures. 
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In the first place, rural recovery has lagged far behind 
industrial revival. And even. among manufacturing in- 
dustries, the munition industries have been especially 
prosperous, while other industries have been less favourably - 
affected, and small-scale undertakings in particular have: 
encountered many difficulties. Moreover, the sharp rise in: 


the volume of. production has not been accompanied by’ 


a_corresponding advance 
working masses. 

Secondly, as has already been stated, the return of 
industrial prosperity in Japan has been brought about to 
a remarkable extent by the devaluation of the yen and the 
expansionist policy pursued by the Government. The 
development of foreign trade, therefore, has been the real 
‘strength of the economic structure of the country. The 
rate of increase of Japan’s export trade, however, is 
declining rapidly, owing to the increasing difficulties 
placed in the way of international commerce by various 
restrictions, During the first half of 1936, the total value 
of exports showed an increase~of only 3.8 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1935, as compared with an 
increase of 17.3 per cent from 1934 to 1935. On the other 
hand, the total value of imports increased by 10.8 per 
cent over the same period of 1935, and the adverse balance 
was the largest since 1931. Since January 1936 exports 
of cotton piece goods have shown a decline for the first 
time since 1931, and there are already signs of over- 
production in the textile and other branches of industry. 
At the present time, production is being curtailed by 
cartel agreements in many important industries, and in 
the textile branches efforts are being made to divert sealed 
spindles to the manufacture of yarn from artificial fibres. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, the Govern- 
ment and industrialists have been exerting every effort 
to extend control measures, make the country as far as 
possible independent of .imported raw materials, and 
find new market for Japanese goods. 


in the purchasing power of the: 


Germany’s Import of Spinning Material 
Via Hamburg 


In an article with the above heading in the 
Bulletin of the Hamburg World Economic 
Archives, November-1, 19386, we read : 


In 1935 Brazil became Germany’s chief supplier of 
cotton, and in fact the young cotton-growing countries 
have come forward with a rush. Thus in 1935 the three 
South American states already delivered 40% of Germany’s 
total cotton requirements. Their deliveries rose to fifteen 
times what they had been in 1933. True, the first half- 
year of 1936 shows a retrograde tendency, mainly due 
to Brazil’s ban on deliveries through clearing, also for the 
future. ; 

Increased imports from the new  cotton-growing 
countries brought a considerable improvement in Hamburg’s 
cotton business. In 1935 and in: the first half of 1936 
43% of Germanys total cotton imports passed over 
Hamburg harbour. as compared with 16% in 1933 and 
27% in 1934, b 

Concerning importation of cotton waste it must be 
said that during the past three years the quantities have 
remained fairly constant, though for these goods, 00, 
there has been a change in the buying countries. The 
chief provider continues to be the United State, 60% of 
whose deliveries arrive via Hamburg. The Russian, 
British Indian and Chinese waste enters Germany exclu- 
sively via Hamburg. : ; 

British Inaian spinning material, which forms the 


-main item in Hamburg transit traffic, as well as North- 
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American, Brazilian and Egyptian wool, the quantities 
of which, however, are comparatively small, have increased 
considerably in transit via Hamburg since 1933. 

Considering the important role played by the importa- 
tion of spinning materials in German foreign trade, it 
will call for an enormous achievement to make Germany 
independent of foreign countries for her textile trede—as 
far as can be justified. 

It will be the task of the German spinning material 
trade, in collaboration with science and technology, to do 
its utmost to extend the national raw material basis to the 
limit of possibility during the four years at its disposal. 


Symbolism in Japanese Art 


In the course of an article with the above 
caption contributed to the Cultural Nippon, E. 
Saisho observes : 


What the Japanese appreciate most in their Art is its 
powers of suggestion, of evocation. The best illustration 
of this is Haiku, the seventeen-sound Japanese poetry. 
Japanese are naturally shy of outspoken lyricism of any 
kind, yet this does not mean that they are devoid of 
emotions. So they have learned to express their sub- 
jective self in as brief a form as possible. The mission 
of Haiku is to transcribe the moods of the four seasons. 
The distinction of Haiku is the confinement of its theme 
to seasonal objects only, there being no place in it for a 
direct expression of one’s feelings. But this does not 
mean the essential innocence of Haiku from lyricism. 
Haiku in itself is not lyrical poetry and is devoid of 
emotional expression; but in handling objective pheno- 
mena of the four seasons, emotional moods and sentiments 
of the poet reveal thmselves, this being the distinct beauty 
off the poetry. The subtle beauty of Haiku then, is the 
delicate weaving of the subjectivity of the poet into the 
apparently objective handling of the theme. 

As Japanese literature in its most typical form is 
dominated by Nature, so are the other forms of Japanese 
Art. os Nature-lovers, Japanese are more like English; 
their literature is always fuil of the streams, the fields, 
the running brooks, stars, waves, and flowers. However, 
the difference is this: that in going to Nature, in appre- 
ciating her manifestations, the Japanese never reproduce 
their impressions and joys in realistic representational 
form as the English would do. Symbolism is the only 
means they know, or used to know before the inflow 
of Western culture, to express their subjective self. The 
techniques of realistic representation are foreign to the 
basic conception of Japanese Art. 


Symbolism is equally obvious in the world of 
sculpture as in painting. Perhaps the symbolic nature 
of Japanese Art is better illustrated in the quaint pieces 
of work in the Nara monasteries. There it is plain that 
an attempt is made to break through the narrow limits 
of realistic representation, and infuse therein something 
of profound spiritual significance. 


When we come to seek the reason why Japanese 
resorted to symbolism the answer is that their very nature 
requires them to see through objective manifestations, and 
fall upon that which lies beyond. The nature of the 
Japanese is predominantly Buddhistic, moulded parti- 
cularly by the cult of Zen. Symbolism in Japan is thus 
deep-rooted, because it is not a mere phantasy, or a passing 
whim of artists, but is based on the nation’s mental 
experience. 
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_ how enormously over-armed Germany is and 


‘Arms Budget of the World 


The Living Age for February observes 
editorially : 


It is no longer. news that the world is spending more 
for armaments today than it was in 1914: we all got used 
to that fact some time back. Yet few of us realize how 
much more is being spent for guns and airplanes and 
warship now, and most of us would be surprised and 
shocked to know the truth. Francis Williams, financial 
editor of the British Labor Party’s newspaper, the Daily 


Herald, has gathered some figures on the subject which - 


make anything but soothing reading. He finds that, 
between them, the United States, Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and Russia spent roughly $2,200,000,000 for 
arms in 1914: their combined arms bill today he estimates 
at well over $11,000,000,000. The largest increase has; of 
course, been Germany’s, rising from approximately 
$470,000,000 in 1914 to nearly $4,700,000,000 in 1936: 
1,000 per cent. Next comes Russia, with an expenditure 
of about $2,950,000,000 in 1936 as against $450,000,000 
in 1914. The third largest arms bill for last year went 
to the United States: over $1,000,000,000, to be compared 
with $250,000,000 in the year of the outbreak of the 
World War. France spent $350,000,000 in 1914, and plans 
to spend over $900,000,000 in 1937. Britain’s current outgo 
for armaments is $800,000,000; in 1914 it was $380,000,000. 
Italy has increased her arms budget from $180,000,000 to 
$750,000,000, and Japan’s has jumped from $95,000,000 
to $300,000,000. Mr. Williams warns that the difficulties 
of conversion make both the Russian and the German 
figures appear somewhat larger than, in terms of domestic 
purchasing power, they actually are, and, because Japan’s 
standards of living are so low, the Japanese figures appear. 
abnormally lew. But, on the otner hand, . says Mr. 
Williams : 

- By comparing the amounts spent on arms in the 


various countries with their populations, it can be seen, 


how the 
Russian figure, though large, is dwarfed when it is realized 
that she has a much longer frontier to defend. 

Germany has 118 per cent of the total population of 
these seven Powers, but 41 per cent of their combined 
arms bill is spent by her. Russia, with 29.8 per cent of 
the population, spends 26 per cent of the total arms bill. 

The United States with 22.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion spends 8.8 pr cent of the arms bill; Japan has 12.3 


per cent of population and spends 2.6 per cent of the - 


arms biil; Britain has 8.3 per cent of the population and 
spends 7 per cent of the arms bill; France has 7.4 per 
cent of the population and spends 8.1 per cent of the arms 
bill; Italy has 7.8 per cent of the population and spends 
6.6 per cent of the arms bill. - 


Is the Bible dead literature ? 


The New York Sun observes : 


If the Bible is dead literature all the great words 
and all the great songs of antiquity are dead. It would 
be easier to believe that taste is dead, that knowledge 
is dead, that the cultural spirit of our times is moribund. 
To be sure, the book contains many dull and arid 
passages which never were living literature in any true 
meaning of the words. But until there are better tellers 
of anecdotes than Saint Luke, better dialecticians than 
Saint Paul, better orators, poets and dramatists than 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, David, the authors of Genesis, Ruth, 


- Job, the Song of Solomon—until there are seers -of 


K 
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nobler ‘soul and more resplendent vision than 
Hosea, greater mosters of invective than the author 
of Lamentations, better pessimists than the author of 
Ecclesiastes—until these can be found there is always 
likely to remain a residue of literate persons for whom 
the Bible will continue to be, as it is now and long has 
been, the ore bit of literature that is clothed in un- 
flagging immortality. 


Sir Basil Zaharoff 


Commenting on the death of Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, The New York World-Telegram 
writes :, 

Since most humans think in terms of personalities 
rather than ideas, a war-sick worid will pretty generally 
hail the death of Sir Basil Zaharoff as good riddance. . . 
But was Sir Basil any better or worse than his customers, 
the governments of so-called Christendom? AH of them 
sought the things he sold. England knighted him. 
France, Russia, Italy, Greece decorated him. Like the 
makers of his merchandise—the Armstrongs, Vickers- 
Maxims, Krupps, Schneiders, duPonts—he found a ready 
market in the hates and rivalries of nations. The 
strutting little rulers and cynical politicians who play 
on these hates and rivalries must share with the muni- 
tions makers and sellers blame for the great conspiracy 
against humanity:and the Sixth Commandment. 


These Athletes 


Paul Gallico oo m The American 
Legion Monthly : 


Golfers, swimmers, runners, college football players, 
‘all suffer from hero poisoning. (The name under which 
it is better known, is Publicity.) From the time they win 
the first medal in the home town and break into the 
columns of the local newspaper until relegated to limbo 
by the same newspapers that built them up, they are 
victimized, puffed up and doped with headlines and 
photographs. They are interviewed, life-historied and 
praised for nothing but an accidental talent in handling 
their hands, their feet, a stick, a bat, or any variety of 
ball—a_ talent developed over a period of years, usually 


at a total sacrifice to general useful education and cultural 


advance as well-rounded human beings, 


Education for Life 
Harry Levi observes in the World Order : 


There never was a time when the world was so 
deeply interested in the cause of educatoin. Of course 
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the interest is not new. The Jews ages ago had an- 
appreciation of the need and value of education. So 
had the Greeks. So had the Chinese. But the interest 
was never so- widespread. Until comparatively recent 
times popular education was practically unknown. Such 
education as was offered was limited to the minority. It 
was counted not only unnecessary but even dangerous to 
educate the masses. Even in America the early 
suggestions of compulsory taxation for general educational 
purposes met the bitterest opposition. In England, 
Herbert Spencer denounced the program as “a tyrannical 
system tamely submitted to by people who call themselves 
free.” Twenty-five years ago there were more public 
school teachers in the city of New York than in all of 
Spain. Fifteen years. ago 90 per cent of the people of 
Russia were illiterate. -Now popular education is the 
major concern of practically every country under the 
sun. 

This is especially true in our own land. Recently 
the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, called 
attention to the fact that there-are 5,000,000 illiterates 
in the United States. and urged that effective measures 
be taken to reduce the number. Yet three years ago the 
United States Bureau of Education issued statistics indi- 
cating that 25,000,000 of our children attend public schools 
and 25,00,000 private schools; and that the cost of this 
educational program is in excess of $2,000,000,000 annually. 
And the end is not yet. There is a constantly growing 
demand for wider and larger educational opportunities, 
an insistence not only that every child shall have an 
education, but that facilities for higher education shall 
be placed at the disposal of all who desire to use them. 
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A Poem 


God honoured me with his fight 
when I was rebellious; 
He ignored me when I was languid. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
in the Visve-Bharati News 


Karl Pearson 


Part 4 of volume 2 of Sankhya, the Indian 
Journal of Statistics, contains an informing and 
instructive article on. Karl Pearson, the eminent 
statistician, by Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, with 
a portrait. The whole article is worth, reading. 
We give only a few extracts below : - 


With the passing away of Karl Pearson in April 1936, 
a great period in the history of modern statistics came 
to an end. He was the most eminent statistician of a 
new epoch which was largely his own creation. He laid 
the foundations of correlational analysis, constructed 
exact methods for drawing valid inferences from statisti- 
cal material, founded the greatest statistical laboratory 
and built up the most important centre of statistical 
research of the present time. When he started work, 
statistics and biometry were not recognized subjects for 
scientific study. During his own life time he succeeded 
however in establishing them as independent subjects 
for academic study and scientific research. 

For forty years he had worked to build up the 
foundations for the “study of man, which is destined in 
the future te be what theology was in the Middle Ages— 
the supreme form of knowledge, the queen of all 
sciences,” and had always insisted that “in the future 
a new race of biologist will arise trained up in Galtonian 
method and able to criticise from that standpoint both 
Darwinism and Mendelism, for both now transcend any 
treatment which fails to approach them with adequate 
mathematical knowledge.” (F. G. 3, vi). 

He had once quoted Lord Halifax with approval 
(Annals of Eugenics, I 1925, 4) : “A Difficulty raiseth 
the Spirits of a Great Man. He hath a mind to wrestle 
with it and give it a Fall. A Man’s Mind must be low, 
if the Difficulty doth not make a Part of his Pleasure.” 

If this be the test of a great man, we may be sure 
that Karl Pearson was a very great man indeed. He 
lived a full life and enjoyed its difficulties to the full. 
This perhaps is the greatest thing of all. 

He had a good deal of friendly interest in India, 
and especially in the Indian peoples. He told me that 
in his younger days he used to know some of our earlier 
leaders. He was keenly interested in the Indian 
caste from an eugenic point of view. His earlier 
paper paper in the anthropometry of living persons 
was on Risley’s Measurements of Indian castes 
and tribes (1903) in which he came to the conclusion 
that there was a great mixture of races in Bengal. More 
than once he asked me whether there was. any possibility 


of re-organizing the caste system on scientific’ lines for 
serving eugenic purposes. Some of our customs had a ° 
special appeal for him. For example he considered 
cremation a much more fitting end than burial for what 
must one day perish. why 2 

He was interested in the progress of statistical 
studies in India, and when we requested him to accept 
the Honorary Fellowship of the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute in 1934 he readily agreed, and yet he told us that 
he thought what India needed most was thè provision 
of advanced teaching in statistics in the Indian Univer- 
sities. When I wrote to him in 1935 in connexion with 
our schme of diploma and certificate examinations in 
statistics he immediately sent us his frank opinion. He 
thought. the original scheme too ambitious, and again 
emphasized the need of providing sound teaching. We 
remember him today not only as an eminent scientist 


-but as a great personality with whom we had the privilege 


of being associated as fellow-workers in a common 
cause. j . = 


`The Meaning and Importance 
... of the Purva Mimansa 


For all those who have ‘an interest in and 
regard for the ancient system of the Hindu Law, 
a study of the Mimansa is absolutely necessary. 
Sardar M. V. Kibe, Ex-Deputy .Prime. Minister 
of Indore, writes in The Mimansa-Prakash : - 


The Hindu society had always been, autonomous in 
the matter of laws. Although after the advent of foreign 
invaders, its character began to change to some extent, 
yet in the matter of <cocio-religious affairs, they too 
respected its character. But now the time of pure de- 
mocracy has come. It threatens the very nature of the 
Hindu Law. If therefore its real character, and its 
magnificence, is to be understood and it must be so, if 
an ancient civilisation is not to be condemned without 


-understanding, and its high qualities are not to be allowed 


to perish by default, a study of the Purva Mimansa 

Shastra is an absolute necessity. : 
On the rise of.the Buddhism the science of Purva 

Mimansa was neglected. The subsequent expansion of the ' 


: Uttar Mimansa, the philosophy contained in which over- 


whelmed the Buddha’s doctrines, did not help the Purva 
Mimansa, as its place in the meanwhile had -been taken by 
the Smritis. ‘ 

The Mimansa represents the legal principles, the 
Smiritis are akin to codified laws and the Nibandh 
Grantlas are like case law. Although the latter two 
maintained the characteristics of the Hindu Law,’ viz: 
its spontaneity, unlike the man-made laws of the west and 
erhaps of the rest of the world. The course of the 
atter has been the reverse. First came the case law, 
and then, or simultaneously with it came the codes, and 
then the legal maxims were culled and published. 

To illustrate this further, the Mimansa, in connection 
with the Vishwajit Yajna, discusses the question whether 
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a king is entitled to make a gift of the land and answering to produce an artificial fibre of sufficient fineness from 
the legal maxim in the negative, lays down that he cannot gum-lac or similar pasty substances. These two observa- 
do so, because the land belongs to the people. In another tions were mere speculations: simple statements of an 
connection it says that everybody is presumed to know idea. A further period of 120 years passed before any ' 
all about the matter he takes in hand, i. e. in other experimental work was done to solve the problem. 
words, “Ignorance of Law is no excuse.” In a third Braconnot and Schoenbein had previously indicated that 
case it is laid down that every precept of law is backed by treating cotton with nitric and sulphuric acids, 
by sanction. How all these are like the principles of nitrocellulose or collodium could be prepared. In 1855,- 
Common Law? ; Audemars of Lausanne prepared a viscous solution of 
Without knowing what it lays down, it is neither collodium and caoutchouc in an alcohol-ether mixture 
possible to understand the principles lying behind the from which he drew a continuous silky thread with a 
Smritis nor the significance or continuity of the case law. steel needle and wound it round a spool. Although this 
g was a great invention it did not lead to anything further 
than taking a patent on the process. ; 


From 1855 till 1912 when it could be said 
that a rayon industry had come to stay, many 
scientists working in different countries in the 
west made valuable contributions towards the 
production of a satisfactory synthetic fibre. i 


The demand for a filament of uniform thickness and 
quality for the electric lamp industry gave a great impetus 
- For adult education to be successful, the intellectual to these activities. Pasteur’s’ student, Count L| M. Hilaire 
digestion of the masses must be studied. I also think Bernigaud de Chardonnet of France, who was the first 
that we, shall not succeed, unless—we make our adult to advance the artificial silk problem from its almost 
education more social. Even in education man remains completed experimental stage to that of technical realiza- 
a social animal. Consider how often education has tion is hailed as the founder of the artificial silk industry. 
burned most brightly at a common hearth, where men In 1884, he started a concern known as ‘Societe anonyme 
gathered together in company to warm their hands at pour la Fabrication de la Soie de Chardonnet’ at Besancon 
its flame: in antiquity, Socrates in the market-place and ‘in France, with a capital of six million franes. The silk 


The Future in Education 


We reproduce from the Indian Journal of 
Education the concluding remarks of the 
Presidential Address by Sir Richard Livingstone 
to Section L (Educational Science) of the 
British Association : 


gymnasium, the great classical schools of the Academy, 
the Lycum, the Stoa, the Museum of Alexandria; in the 
Middle Ages, the universities, culminating in the resi- 
dential university, recognized, at least in the Anglo-Saxon 


produced by this process ie. the collodium process has 
been known as Chardonnet silk. As the chemical 
substance which formed the fibre was nitrated cellulose, 
the finished fabrics were easily inflammable. This defect 


world, as their ideal form; in our own day, the Danish was later on overcome by subjecting the fibres to a 
Folk High School and its descendants. These examples denitration process. Further, the use of alcohol-ether 
may teach us something. No doubt the lamp of wisdom mixture as the solvent made the process very costly. 
can burn in solitary shrines and even in dismal lecture For these reasons ,the Chardonnet factory could not thrive 
halls. But for the many its right place is in the simple properly. Friedrich Lehner of Germany made several! 
bat pleasant buildings of a Danish High Scnool, with its improvements upon the Chardonnet process. He devised 
gardens, its pictures, its music, its corporate life. Few an arrangement by which tne several threads could be 


Women’s Institutes are so well housed, but there is in 
them that social, corporate element which exists in a 
residential university and which both educates and makes 
education attractive. Here also this country has the germ 
of the future in summer schools, and in such institutions 
as Woodbroke, Fircroft, Coleg Harlech, and Newhatile. 
These are pointers to the adult education of tomorrow. 





The Story of the Rayon 


Rayon. which was known till 1924 as 
Artificial Silk, is the generic name given to a 
new synthetic fibre—prepared artificially from 
cheap materials. B. H, Iyer writes in The 
Scholar : 


Robert Hooke a physician was the first to leave any 
record regarding an artificial fibre. In 1664, while he 
was examining various kinds of fibres under the micros- 
cope he came across one which was very different from 
the rest. He imagined that it might be an artificial one 
and even forecast that in the future-the new fibre would 
play an important part. Reaumur, whose name has been 
connected with the 80 degree thermemeter scale, was-the 
next to suggest, in 1734, that in analogy with the process 
of production of silk by silk-worn, it should be possible 
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twisted together immediately after spinning. 


Basing upon Schweitzer’s observation in 1857 that 
cuprammoninm solution dissolved cotton, silk, and wool, 
Weston—an English Scientist—patented a process where 
he used a solution of cellulose in ammoniacal copper- 
oxide solution (Schweitzer’s reagent). But the credit of 
having successfully established, in 1899, the first German 
factory for manufacturing ‘art-silk’ ‘by this process 

- should go* to Max Fremery and Johann Urban of 
Oberbruch. Weston’s process being quite cheap, this 
product proved a serious competitor to Chardonnet silk. 


In 1891, Cross and Bevan—two English authorities 
on the chemistry of cellulose—working with Beadle, 
developed a new process called the ‘viscose process.’ 
Still another process known as ‘acetate process’ was 
patented by Cross in 1894. All these latter processes are 
decidedly more advantageous than the Chardonnet process. 


The raw material used in the different methods of 
manufacture of rayon is cellulose in the form of cotton 
linters or sulphite wood pulp. The fundamental principle 
underlying all the processes is the same, namely, pro- 
ducing a viscous solution of celulose either in its 
original form or in the form of a derivative and forcing 
the solution through the fine appertures of the spinning 
unit called the spinneret. 


b 
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Melpomene or the Muse of Tragedy 


In his article in The Twentieth Century 
P. R: Srinivasan discusses tragedy as a branch 
of literature which exercises a rare fascination 
over, the human imagination and wields a-great 
sway over the human mind : 


The distinction between the comic and the tragic, 
between the domains of Thalia and Melpomene, which is 
“as old as art itself,” is primal and essential, based on 
fundamental and not merely superficial differences. 
Comedy and Tragedy represent the two different sides of 
life, or rather two different ways of looking at life. 
Comedy represents the brighter side of life and is “ gay, 
bright and animated.” Tragedy represents the darker 
side of life and is “serious, gloomy and sad.” The one 
“unlocks the gates of joy, the other of horror and 
thrilling fears.” “ Comedy is,” therefore, as Coleridge puts 
it, “poetry in unlimited jest, while. tragedy is poetry 
in its deepest earnest.” Tragedy is thus concerned with 
the profounder aspects of human life, the more serious 
issues of human existence. “It is; as G. M. Sergeant 
observes, “the final -experience of life as something 
serious.” Hence it is a “state of mind or soul than a 
form,” a way of looking at life, a way of thinking about 
the world. It is the atmosphere that pervades it, the 
general impression it produces that distinguishes it from 
comedy, f 

Noble actions and exalted characters were 
held by the ancient Greeks to be the essentials 
of tragedy. 


Tragedy, it was believed, must restrict itself to 
personages of high rank-and chronicle the struggles and 
sufferings of kings, princes and nobles. This. idea held 
ground for many centuries and can be traced from the time 
of Aristotle to the 18th century. It is however now 
recognised tnat even the sufferings ofthe poorest, the 
lowliest and the lost can be fit materials for tragedy. 
The modern playwrights, lxe Ibsen and his followers, 
have, by making tragedy the vehicle for the presentation 
of the struggles of ordinary men and women, broken new 
ground and blazed a new trail, and have demonstrated 
clearly that the tragic element of life may be found 
everywhere and that the ruin of the simplest people—of 
a country-girl like Nan, of a fisherwoman like Maurya, 
of £ clerk like Falder, of an ordinary person like Oswald 
Alving,—-can have tragic impressiveness. “Recent tragedy 
has thus shown that the annals of the poor are not after 
all too short or simple for tragic treatment and that 
tragic sympathy can be evoked for the humble as for the 
great. 


In medieval times stress was laid on the 
ending of a play, and terrible or unhappy ending 
was considered to be the essential feature of 
tragedy. 

It is also now admitted that mere unhappy ending also 
cannot be made the criterion of a tragedy. There are many 
tragedies in which the curtain does not ring down on death. 
There are also tragedies, like Oedipus Colonus, Alcestis, 
etc, which end in a note of peace and calmness. 

It is clear that the two species, comedy and tragedy, 
cannot be absolutely distinguished. There is and can 
be no sharp line of demarcation between them. Comedy, 
as a writer says, skirts the confines of tragedy, and 
tragi-comedies—plays on the ` border-line—are always 
bound to be written and bound to exist. 
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.Hence all great tragic poets have rightly ignored 
and disregarded the rule known as “poetic justice.”— 
which consists in distributing rewards and sufferings in 
strict proportion to the merits of the characters, in other 
words, in rewarding the good and punishing the wicked. 


_ itis but a truism to say that poetic justice 
is out of accord with facts. 


Unflinching realism is the guiding principle of the 
true tragic poet. He takes his stand on the firm founda- 
tion of facts and brings them home to us by embodying 
them in striking situations. Hence observes M. Amold, 
“Tragedy breasts the pressure of life; comedy eludes it, 
half liberates itself from it by irony. The tragedian, if 
has the sterner labour, has also the higher prize.” | 

Tragedy is rooted in a keen consciousness of the 
reality of suffering, in a poignant recognition of the 
woe and waste that constitute so much of life: 


The Flower Garden 


Gardening requires ‘scientific expert hand- 
ling. There is no difficulty in obtaining a 
selection to fill the largest garden during the 
cold months. In the course of his article in the 
first issue of The Gardner, S. Perty-Lancaster, 
Secretary, Royal Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India, Alipur, Calcutta, who has many years’ 
practical experience in gardening, enumerates 
varieties. which bloom in the hot weather : 


Let us divide the year into four periods of flower 
which do not correspond with the seasons but are roughly . 
(a) Cold Weather, December-February (b) Hot Weather, 
March-May (c) Rains, June-August and (d) Autumn, 
September-November. 

We come to the Hot Weather, and will consider the 
annuals that bloom in the dog days. . 

Argemone, Arctotis, Cosmos late flowering bipemati- 
fida and Klondyke, Celosia plumosa and cristata, Coreopsis, 
Euphorbia heterophylla, Gaillardia double, Gomphrena, 
Nicotiana, Portulaca, Petunia small flowered, Sunflower 
Miniature and argyrophyllus, Tithonia speciosa, Vinca, 
Zinnia in variety including linearis, and Verbena perennis. 

The entire secret of success lies in knowing when to 
sow the seed. Hot weather : sow in December-January. | 

When making up the compost for seed sowing avoid 
too rich a mixture during the moist season adding char- 
coal dust to prevent damp rot. Let the leaf mould be 
thoroughly decayed, sun dried and sifted a good month 
before use. Do not overwater the pans, neither treat them «| 
to a surface sprinkling, for then the seedlings will either 
die suddenly or grow weak. Admit as much sunlight as. 
possible from the commencement of growth and thus obtain 
study seedlings. Make sure of heights of annuals before 
planting and if in a moist climate aad an inch, or two 
to the height marked on the packet. Do not crowd your 
seedlings. It might be safe to bed out more than actually 
required but ultimately thin them out. Stake early all 
that grow more than a couple of feet high and flood the 
beds rather than depend on the rose and watering-can 
method of providing moisture. H the soil is frequently 
cultivated water will reach the lower roots that are really 
important. 
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The Theory of Education in Plate’s Republic 


In the course of an article on the above 
subject Prof. C. Swamikonnu Paul writes in 
Educational India : 


Plato is admittedly the summit of ancient philosophy 
as Kant is of modern philosophy, in spite of the fact that 


their successors have improved upon and developed aspects ` 


of thought found in these two master minds. The day 
before Plato was introduced to Socrates, he is said to have 
dreamt that a swan sat on his knee ind rose aloft with a 
sweet cry, the like of which he never heard before. This 
may be an allegorical way of stating that though Plato 
sat and learnt at the feet of Socrates, still he rose to heights 
to which his master never rose and was heard in regions 
in which his master was never heard. Besides, Plato 
is the only ancient philosopher whose works have been 
preserved to us intact and from them we can learn some- 
thing thought-provoking on every topic conceivable under 
the sun, and not least on the most important topic of edu- 
eation( much of which, at least i in their main bearing will 
stand the test of time. 

Plato’s theory on Education is found in his monumental 
work the Republic which contain a discussion of many 
more weighty topics intended to produce the welfare of 
society than education. It ought not to surprise any one 
who knows anything at all about Plato’s theory on education 
that Plato deals with educaton as part of the wider subject 
of justice and social welfare. Plato’s purpose in education 
is ‘to foster the growth of the human soul towards the 
good? But what is the good towards which ‘the soul ought 
to be educated? He conceives the good in a two-fold way. 
Objectively, it is writ large in society: and subjectively, 
in the individual himself. Hence, throughout his discourse 
we find this parallel development of the idea. 

In answer to the anxious enquiry of a father as to the 
best school to which he could send his son, a sophist is 
reported to have said—‘send him to the city with the 
best institutions.” This answer may reflect in part Plato’s 
own idea on education. But Plato had much more to 
say than this. While he regarded environment—social and 
political—to be an important factor in education, the full 
significance of which will be seen as we proceed further, 
he also maintained with equal if not greater emphasis, 
the importance of-the individual in education. 

We may at this point note a parallel between Indian 
and Platonic thoughts. The question as to whether ih 
the pursuit of the good, does the individual aim merely 
at the promotion of social welfare or at the purification 
and elevation of his soul also, is answered in Indian 
philosophic thought by emphasising both. It might appear 
a bit trite to emphasise this, but if we would recognise the 
tendency in the world at large to hold exclusively to the 
one or the other as though they are complete, we will 
see the significance of this ancient emphasis on the integral 
nature of the good which is at once social and per- 
sonal. Reflect for a moment on the modern free-morality 
on the one hand and the ideas of Totalitarian states on 
the other. One seeks to free the individual from social 
traditions, good, bad and indifferent and asks him to 
realise himself; and the other so completely subordinates 
the individual to the state that the individual is practi- 
cally denied all freedom to work out a higher destiny. 
Plato’s clear voice rises above this babel of confusion and 
declares that society is the individual writ large and that 
the individual is a microcosm in a macrocosm. 

Having sounded the clarion call to an organic concep- 
tion of society Plato proceeds to analyse the individual 
in such a way as to demonstrate that the individual is an 
organic member of an organic whole. In Kants words 

the individual cannot get on without his fellows, or with 


his fellows.’ 
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Paradoxically enough man is a social un- 
social animal. Plato who saw this truth long ago seeks 
to work out the reconstructed individual in a recon- 
structed society. This is Plato's great mission in the field 
of education. : 


The Philosophy of Literature 


The following is the extract of an article 
from The Visva-Bharatt Quarterly in which 
Rabindranath Tagore deals with literature from 
a philosophic view-point : / 

Our scriptures tell us that the One desired to be 
Many, and the result was Creation. The One that is in me, 
the individual person, also seeks to realize itself through 
the many: in its power of such realization is its wealth. 
On my consciousness there impinges in incessant flow of 
the waves of form, event, cognition and emotion, and its 
response tom all these is the feeling of “I am.” The 
mingling of these two currents of “I am” and “these 
are” builds up my particular life. Obstacles to such 
mingling make my realization of “self” narrow or 
perverted. On the intensity and depth of such realization 
depends the degree of my joy: when it is feeble or 
vague I am depressed and despondent. The greatest 
torment of solitary imprisonment is the loss of the 
external current that feeds tae flow of consciousness. 

his union of the external and internal currents 
of our being is brought about in two ways: by need, 
and by emotion. The satisfaction of need makes for a 
shallow union that affects only the surface of our life. 
The union effected by the rousing of emotion goes deeper 
and wider, and causes our consciousness to become 
richer, our individuality to grow bigger. It is the object 
of Literature and Art to gain for us the greater joy of 
such profounder union, such self-enlargement. 

Some say that Literature gives joy through beauty. 
This point is worth consideration. Let us, however, not 
make the impossible attempt to: explain beauty by 
analysis and definition. 

So far as beauty is manifested outside, it appears 
to inhere in certain things of facts, which by themselves 
are neither beautiful nor ugly. gThe rose has its petals, 
its stalk, its surrounding leaves: beyond and trascending 
all these there is some principle of wholeness, of unity, 
which is beauty. This unity appeals to that which is 
within us as our own inmost unity our individual self. 
There are conglomerations which may give us the im- 
pression of wholeness, but of which the seeming unity is 
incidental, not essential. These do no appear to us as 
beautiful. It is the harmony between the separate pre- 
sentations of the parts of the rose which gives us the 
vision of true unity,—that “something more” than the 
bare fact of their existence, which is beauty. 

This, however, is not a characteristic special to 
beauty. Any whole that transcends the facts of its parts 
presents itself with the like force of truth to the unique 
self in me which transcends the separate facts of my 
existence. For instance, ın the syntheses arrived at by 
the higher mathematics, there is this deep-seated harmony 
between the several formulae from which they are derived, 
which gives rise~to a vision of transcending unity, one 
that doubtless appeals profoundly to the mathematician. 


This harmony, this vision, is a source not 
of mere intellectual, but of heart-felt satisfac- 
tion,—a pure joy not depending on any expected 
material benefit, but arising from the liberation 
of knowledge into heights above all need, 
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The question naturally occurse : Why then does mathe- 
matics not find a place in poetry, in literature proper? 
That is simply because a sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics -is confined to a small coterie, being beyond the 
comprehension of the multitude. The highly technical 
language of its expression -has not been imbued- with 
life by contact with the lives of men at large; and a 
language which has thus no means of direct access to 
the heart is not fit for the creation of literary forms. 
Machines and factories are, on the other hand, finding 
an increasing place in literature, for in our imagination 
they are coming to transcend their particular uses, 
wherefore it has become possible for their harmoniously- 
built wholes to appear real to us, as manifestations of 
power apart from their various components. It is possible 
‘for men to. enter into emotional relations with them, 
like thé love of the captain of a steamship. for 
vessel. under his command. : 

In our system of Rhetoric, literature is described as 
emotion-charged words. Beauty rouses emotion, but, as 
we have seen, all sources of emotion may not be given 
the hame of beauty. Nevertheless howsoever they may be 
evoked, all kinds of emotion have this quality in common, 
that they immediately penetrate info and stir the depths 
of our being: RS 

Men wants his water and so needs must bear the 
burden of the vessel in which to fetch it. Had the 
matter ended there, the water ` pot- would haye been 


merely a part of his not-self. But he makes it a thing. 


of beauty. That is not necessary for its purpose of 
holding water,—but by his artistry man takes away its 
burdensomenéss; that which was merely material trans- 
cends its materiality; that which was merely a necessity 
for him is given a value beyond all need and becomes 
a part of his self: This process has been carriéd on 
from the very beginning of man’s career as a human 
being. The opposite is also to be seen, of water being 
carried in shapeless kerosene cans, hung at either end 
of a bamboo pole, borne over the shoulder—a picture 
of man compelled to surrender his humanity to the 
tyranny of necessity, leaving no room! for the acknowledge- 
ment of his individuality. 


Art and Literature belong to that revolu- 
tionary region of freedom where need is reduced 
to unimportance, the material is shown to be 
the unsubstantial, and the ideal alone is revealed 
as the truth; there all burdens. are lightened, 
all things are made man’s very own. 


The solid earth is a lump of close-packed stone and 
ore, soil and -dust. Round it is the roomy expanse of 
its atmosphere, from which it draws the breath of 
life—ineffable. life. From this same -atmosphere, Life, 
the artist, gets in turn the colour and light with which 
its brush variegates the earth with moving pictures. 
Thus on earth is seen the play of creation in sound and 
form, in expressiveness. Man also wants his own atmos- 
phere in which he can have his leisure and his play 
ground’ where, without being- distracted by need, he can 
express himself in his’own creations that do not depend 
‘on knowing .or getting, but involves only becoming. 


the 
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As -I have already said, when outside “bceoming * 
enters into our being, it brings about a corresponding 
expansion of “becoming” within us, resulting in the 


play of our own creative activity in art and literature. 


Emotions also function in our every-day life, and 
whether we are engaged in preserving ourselves, over- 
coming our enemies, or propagating our kind, they give 
us zest and joy in our work. Within these limits man 
is not radically different from the other animals. His 
distinction comes in where his heart longs and endeavours 
to get rid of the incubus of duty, and with the aid of 
imagination to qualify for the higher disinterested joy 
which has no reference to expectation of results. So 
we find man, even when indulging his destructive instincts, 
seeking to raise them above primitive need: by giving 
them a trans-utilitarian garb; when he goes to fight 
he is not satisfied with bearing death-dealing weapons, 
but rigs himself out in feather, or paint or uniform, and 


‘dances or marches along to beat of drum or blare of 


trumpet—sometimes carrying this kind of thing so far 
that it may even be an impediment to the practical 
purpose in hand. ; 

Again'we find man occupied with the reverse process 
of seeking images for his own emotions in outside 
creation, His love wanders in flowering woodland, his 
reverence makes pilgrimages to river bank, sea side, 
and mountain height. He searches for the affinity of his 
inmost self, not in substantial things, nor in abstract 
principles, but gets into touch with his Playmate in the- 


blue of the sky, the soft green of young grass. Where 


there is beauty in the flower, sweetness in the fruit; 
where pity flows for all creatures, and the self is sur- 


‘rendered to the Hightest; there, in our hearts, we find 


our eternal relation to the all. That alone I may fittingly 
call real which has by such relation become my very own. 


š z dJ 
- l Thought Relics 


Our will attains its perfection when it is .one with- 
love, for only love is true freedom. This freedom is not 
in the negation of restraint. It spontaneously accepts 
bondage, because bondage does not bind it, but only 
measures its+truth. Nonslavery is in the cessation of 
service, but freedom is in service itself. ` 
neither pain nor pleasure, but love only. 

Love gives freedom while it binds; for love is what 
unites.” 

Today is the special day of the yearly festival of our 
asrama, and we must make time to realise in the heart 
of this place the truth which is beauty. And for this we 
have lit our lamps. In the morning the sun came out 
brilliantly; in the dusk the stars held up their lights. 

But these were not sufficient for us. Until we light 
our own little lamps, the world of lights in the sky is in 
vain, and unless we make our own preparations, the great 
wealth of the world of preparations remains waiting like a 
lute for the touch of finger. 


A village poet of Bengal says :—“ In love the end is’ 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
in the Visva-Bharati News. 
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RUSSIA TO-DAY ` 


` Random Impressions of the Soviet Union 
By SHEIKH IFTEKHAR RASOOL 


Havine heard so much about the social and 
political institutions of Russia, I decided to visit 
is during my summer holidays. I purposely 
travelled ‘hard’; that is journeyed on the rail- 
ways on bare seats. True, it was uncomfort- 
able, for the trains, like the trams in the cities 
and every other means of transport in Russia, 
are inefficient and over-crowded. Taking your 
chance of securing a seat with a crowd of 
shouting men, women and children with their 
bedding, parcels and kettles, is anything but 
inviting, especially in a close barn-like railway 
coach in which it-is regarded almost as crime 
- to open a window for fresh air. Nevertheless, 
travelling through the country in this way and 
mixing freely with the people enables one to 
glimpse the conditions and to grasp something 
of the secret of that great driving force that has 
set a whole nation to work on a single, definite 
pre-arranged plan, the conversion of their 
country into a highly efficient-industrial state. 


PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE 


When you land at Leningrad, as I did, and 
drive down the Nevski Prospect, the principal 
thoroughfare (now called October. 25th Prospect 
after the Revolution), to the hotel in October 
square, you experience a sense of disappoint- 
ment and depression. -The city looks drab, the 
great buildings are dilapidated, the streets badly 
in need of repair, and the people are shabbily 
attired. The only means of transport for thè 
masses are the trams, and these are grossly 
over-crowded. There is an almost complete 
absence of shops and stores, for private trading 
is prohibited. But as you stay in Russia, visit- 
ing her factories, workers’ houses, their clubs, 
and those new institutions which have arisen as 
a result of the Five Year Plan, this impression 
of dilapidation and backwardness passes, and 
you begin to understand something of the energy 
and determination which has gripped the people. 
It was typical of the way in which Russia was 
recovering and forging ahead in every depart- 
ment, socially, economically, educationally, and 
industrially. - 


STATELY BUILDINGS 


_ Every city produces its own individual 
impression. Paris excites and intoxicates like 


-thing there is so huge. 


champagne; Rome soothes like the notes of an 
organ, London bores and gives one the spleen, 
Moscow takes one’s breath away because every- 
And yet ‘huge’ is not 
exactly the right word. In America, buildings 
rise to fifty storeys in height, but no one loses 
his breath at sight of the Woolworth Building. 
New York has built high up in the air because 
it has been obliged to. In Russia, things are on 


‘a grand scale not because of pressing external 


need but because of an expanding urge in the 
soul of the builders. . ‘Grandiose’ is the word 
we want. A two-storey house in Berlin is just 
like a two-storey house in London; in Russia it 
resembles a castle. The doors are like gate- 
ways, the windows like doors; even the bricks 
are larger and the rooms more spacious. In the 
centre of Moscow there is a riding school like 
that of Christianborg; its riding ground is as 
vast as a desert. The training is superior to all 
other countries in the world. 

And just as the Russian is sensitive to the 
grandiose in space, so is he also to the limitless- 
ness of time. In Russia, a minute is a small , 
enternity. The ~word, ‘Seichas, translated 
literally is ‘immediately’ or ‘at once,’ but it is 
actually used as ‘tomorrow.’ The Western and 
American ‘jazz’ tempo rebounds from the 
Oriental calm here and seems hectic, febrile, 
diseased. The tempo of the Russian drives the 
hustling Occidentals of the machine age into a 
frenzy of impatience, but the Russian is right; 


„his tempo is native to him. In every respect he- 


is a more natural man. Whereas others try to 
emulate machines, he lives in harmony with 
nature’s own principles, and closer to nature 
itself. i 


ART TREASURES 


Russia is commendably preserving the more: 
valuable art treasures found in the royal palaces 
and the great meseums. The Hermitage, in 
Leningrad, with its priceless pictures, porcelain, 
pottery, weapons and jewellery, can claim to be 
the third museum in Europe, next in importance 
only to the Louvre in Paris and the British 
Museum in London. A portion of the Winter 
Palace in Leningrad has been converted into an 
art gallery, while the remainder is being used 
as Government Offices. The Czar’s Palace at 
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Tsarskoe Selo is preserved just as it was when 

the royal family used it. : os. 

Art critics are now established in the castles 
as .curators of the museums. They have 
thoroughly renovated the interiors, which express 
the same motifs as the Trianon. Extensions and 
improvements are constantly being made. 

To these halls where once only a single 
family lived—indeed often only a caretaker, 
there now come on Sunday afternoons in the 
summer hundreds of Moscow folk by tram or 
motor car, and are shown about by expert 
guides. Everything on these ancient properties 
has been left unchanged, except that it has been 
peeled to a new life after its century-long 
sleep. 

At all these places the ‘Fresh Air Campaign’ 
is always being taught. Everywhere, in public 
“places, in restaurants, in railway trains, and in 

` the homes, there hangs in the air a peculiar 
proletarian odour, which resembles the smell of 
old cast-off clothing. When fresh-air will flow 
into and over this vast Russia, they will have 
achieved the object. ` i , 


-+ 


Marriace Laws 


The new Russian marriage laws are 
characteristic of the new trends of thought. 
The reasoning on which they are based runs 
something as follows: Law must set up rules 


showing how life may be lived happily and 


ethically, but it must not be so far removed 
from actuality that life becomes one thing and 
law, an entirely different thing. The love rela- 
tions of men and women is one of the spheres 
where a harmony between law and lifé has not 
yet been discovered, hence the need for constant 
experiment in the endeavour to find laws that 


will in the best possible way help mankind in” 


its search of happiness. ; 

The Russian, marriage laws are. therefore 
subject to constant revision just as they are in 
other countries, Denmark, for example; but in 
_ Russia the revisions are undeniably much more 
` frequent. . - 

Marriage may be contracted in two ways : 
‘by registration and by free consent. Both have 
binding legal validity. Registration calls for 
the following procedure: the parties concerned 
appear before a magistrate (no previous notice 
is necessary) and make a declaration of their 
desire to be married. The only question asked 
by the authorities is, ‘Do you know if your 
prospective husband (or wife) is sound in 
health?’ The answer being ‘satisfactory, the 
marriage is registered and is ipso facto an accom- 
plished fact. 


- simply declare themselves married. 


‘Free’ marriages are entered 
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into without official- registration; the parties 
But both 
the man and the woman have the same legal 
responsibilities as in the case of a registered 
marriage. Proof of their union can always be 
secured; it can be shown that they have lived 


_ together as man and wife, or a third party can 


be found to whom they have represented them- 
selves as being married. í 

Formerly, it was quite general for young 
people to marry legally at a very low age of 
consent; in the country this was permitted to 
girls when fifteen years old. The bearing of 
children and long hours of work in the fields left 
these undeveloped young peasant girls utter 
physical wrecks after a few years of marriage. 
Now, no woman may marry until she has com- 
pleted her eighteenth year. wae 

A marriage may be dissolved whenever one 
of the parties wish it; no cause or reason need 
be given. But the man is obliged to provide 
for the support of the woman for six months 
following the separation; if she is in poor health 
or otherwise unable to support herself, he must 
continue to provide for her for a full year. 

_ No difference is recognized between the 
children of registered marriages and those of a 
free marriage. There are no ‘ illegitimate ’ 
children in Russia—all are equally legitimate. 
The law makes the safety and welfare of the 
children its chief concern. However easily the 
changing moods of love may be gratified by 
adults, its oscillation must never affect the rights 
and welfare of the innocent children. 


CINEMA IN Soviet EDUCATION 


State control and a planned economy, though 
it may be open to many objections, has this in 
its favour : it simplifies life considerably. ‘There 
is a unification of interests which eliminates 
much hostility between different bodies in the 
community and prevents waste of energy. and, 
frequently, money. Whereas in countries with 
private enterprise, with its conflicting interests, 
educationists have to spend much time arguing 
the importance of nursery schools, of education 
for leisure, of the cinema in education, in the 
U. S. S. R. they are free to devote all their 
energies to the proper business of education, 
research, experiment and study. __ 

Though the cinema has been used in educa- 
tion for only a few years, Soviet educationists 
are corivinced of its great value as an aid t 
teaching. The problem now is the rate at whic 


schools can be fitted for the cinema, the produc 


tion of suitable films and the training of teacher 
in the use of films. “Since my visit I hear. 


BENGAL WRESTLING COMPETITION 


decree has been issued by the Government en- 
joining all local education authorities to put it 
into practice as speedily as possible. 

The immediate problem for the U. S. S. R., 
as for the other countries, is the supply of suit- 
able films. There are 24 million children 
between the ages of 8 and 17 at school. There 
are not many films to be.shown, though they 
are being made in all parts of the country and 
proving great successes. This is a clear sign 
which shows that the cinema in education in the 
U.S. S. R. has come to stay. 


Russian ‘ KULTURA’ 


Apart from cinema in education, ‘ kultura’ 
includes education and technique whose master- 
ing Stalin has declared to be the most important 
job for the country today. Another meaning 
comes when the Russians speak of the Park of 
Kultura and Rest, which first was installed in 
Moscow ten years ago but now has its counter- 
part in every large city of the union. 

The anti-religious museums are a form of 
Soviet Kultura, with the strange exhibits of 
human embryos, far too premature for such 
publicity, to show that there is no wide gulf 
between man and the lower animals, and of 
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half-muminified bodies of old saints, disinterred 
to disprove the orthodox church legend that 
the body of a saint remained incorruptible until 
the Judgment Day. In the great cathedral of 
St. Isaac in Leningrad, which once rivalled St. 
Peter’s in Rome and Notre Dame in Paris as 
the world’s most costly temple, there is another 
device of Kultura. A metal ball suspended from 
the ceiling swings slowly across a vacant space, 
moved, it is said, by the oscillation or what-not 
of the earth. Just why this should prove that 
no God rules the heavens is obscure to me, but 
the citizen in charge said so, and a hundred 
goggle-eyed school children took his statement 
for granted. So atheism, too, is listed as 
Kultura. i ; i 


Although some of the immediate manifesta- 
tions of Kultura may seem comic or even ridi- 
culous, and sometimes incomprehensible, it is 
hard for a dispassionate observer not to regard it 
with respect. and admiration. It is literally 
transforming a nation of 165,000,000 people and 
has already gone far with the process of trans- 
formation. Whatever one may think of this, 
there can be no doubt that as far as the mass of 
the people is concerned the change is for the 
better. 


` 





BENGAL WRESTLING COMPETITION 


The Byayam Samity of Caleutta which organized the 
the Bengal Wrestling Championship deserves credit for 
the manner in which the details of the competition were 
carried out. This competition was opened by Mr. J. C. 
Mukherji, Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation, 
on the 31st January at Kali Singhee Park, and continued 
til the 7th February. The wrestling was of 
a sufficiently high standard for the hope to be expressed 
that Bengal can hold her own among the amateurs of 
other provinces. Messrs. Manindra Nath Bose and Ram 


` 7 Stone Group Winner 
7 Runner-up 
8 oy r X Winner 
Runner-up 
9 wt oy Winner 
Runner up 
io, 7 a Winner 
Runner-up 
lls, m Winner 
Runner-up 
2 4, A Winner 
Heavy Group Winner 
ra Runner-up 
Best Physique ; ‘ 
Club Championship : 
Special prizes: Best fighters amorgst the losers : 
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Chandra Mazumder acted as judges and Mr. Dwijendra 
Nath Bagchi as referee, all of whom are the worthy 
disciples of the late Bengali wrestler Kshetra Nath Guho 
(alias Khetu- Babu) of All-India repute in Indian 
Wrestling. Messrs. D. N. Guin, J. K. Seal, P. K. Ghose, 
and N. R. Mukherji acted as time-keepers. Major P. K. 
Gupta and Dr. Narayan Chandra Das acted as judges for 
the Best Physique competition. 
The prizes-winners were as follows :— . 


Rajkumar Mallick (Vivekananda Byayam Samity) 
Madhu Das (Byayam Samity) 

Balai Ch. Dey (Darjipara Tarun Sangha) _ 
Provash Chatterji (Sankaritola Manick Babu’s Akhara) 
Ghonosyam Das (Byayam Samity) f 
Bhola Halder (Darjipara Tarun Sangha) 

Anil Bose (Byayam Samity) . 

Sudhir Ghose (Garifa) 

Sudhir Shaw (Panchanon Byayam Samity) 

Malay Ghose (Sankaritola Manick Babu’s Akhara) 
Phani Biswas (Champatola Youngmen Gy. Club) 


Ranjit Roy Chowdhury (Unattached) 
Murari Bose (Byayam Samity) 
Ghonosyam Das (Byayam Samity) 
Byayam Samity 


Sunil Dutt (Darjipara Tarun Sangha) 
Narayan, Dutt (Jorabagan Byayam Samity) 
Abhoy Das Pramanick (Byayam Samity) 


PEASANTS?’ POVERTY— THE ROOT CAUSE 


Some Interesting Figures 


By MADHUSUDAN RAMCHANDRA DALVI, LL.B. 


TuHers is a class of village artisans: known 
as Dhors in the up-country. They are local 
tanners and servants of the village. No Indian 
village would be an autonomous unit without 
them. To purchase hides from the local 
dressers and to manufacture “mots” or large 
leather buckets used by the cultivators to draw 
water from wells is their age-long profession. 
Their tanneries are crude and antiquated in 
appearance and their mode of tanning is quite 
indigenous. 

At some places in Nasik District quite a 
number of their families have settled. down in 
colonies, Sayyad Pimpri is oné‘such village in 
the Niphad Taluka. .Nearly- a dozen of their 
families have permanently settled down in the 
-said village. They had with their own efforts 
and labour built up a fine business in the local 
markets and weekly bazaars and a casual 
observer would never have dreamt or even sus- 
-pected a few years back that this prosperous 
_Class of village artisans would, in a couple of 
years, -be reduced to chill penury and utter 
déstitution. 

. .. The past is, however, a dead letter and 
they are today experiencing, like most of the 
up-country artisans and craftsmen depending 


on the peasant customer, the worst and severest - 


effects of the general depression throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Was it com- 
petition from foreign goods in the local market 
that was ruining their industry and killing their 
business? The question naturally arose in my 


mind and in my attempts to get at the root of ` 
things, a woeful tale of their-present plight was - 


unfolded to me by their spokesman in my con- 
versation with him. The following is the gist 
- of our conversation : : : 

‘Is the business slack and dull at present?” 
I began. ; 

“Nothing otherwise,” he responded. 
“There is as fair a demand for the goods manu- 
factured by us as before. The forced reduction 
in the prices of our manufactures alone accounts 
for our present plight. I shall illustrate what 
I have to emphasise with representative figures. 
The following is the table showing ‘the total 
costs for tanning one khandi or twenty- hides : 


Article . f Rs. 
(1) Twenty hides (one khandi) .. 80 
(2) Bark of Babhul (Acacia Arabica) .. 10 
(3) Myrabollum ae Se wr 6 
(4) Chunam .. Ee ¢ si r] 
P Toran .. 99 


Thus the total costs of tanning twenty 
bides amounts to. Rs. 99. Out of the twenty 
leathers thus obtained, eighteen mots or leather 
buckets are manufactured. One man has. to 
work from dawn to dusk to manufacture one 
mot ready for use. Irrespective of the cost of 
labour power spent in-manufacturing the mots, 
each one of them costs Rs. 5-8as. to the manu- 
facturer, At the present market rates of Rs. 5 
Sas. per mot, the whole lot of eighteen mots 
does not fetch more than Rs. 99 the amount 
spent on.raw material and tanning. At the 
present market rate of Rs. 5-8as. per mot, 
we are hardly able to recover the cost of pro- 
duction -excluding, of course, the wages of 
workers and the costs of transportation. Does 
this show any margin of profits?” 

“Well,” I retorted, “in the past, the costs 
of the materials of production were also very 
high. The same materials can now obtained 
at a cheap rate and at a low cost.to the manu- 
facturer. So the profits must proportionately 
be the same as before.”- ; 

“You are wrong here,” he exclaimed. “In 
those days even if the materials of production 
were dear, the articles manufactured used to 
fetch a fancy price on account of the prosperity 
of the primary producer. Today the customer 
not only deprives us of our profits but also of 
the cost of our labour power.” 2 | 

“ How then do you. account for your main- 
tenance, if what you have said is true?” I 
asked. - 

“On the scanty. contributions of grain from 
the cultivator for repairing his mots,” was his 
reply. i 4 

“Is it true that the competition in the 
market from the iron bucket and the centri- 
fugal pump reduced the prices of your manu- 
factures and ruined your industry? ” 

“This is merely beating. about the. -bush 





VENICE_BY NIGHT AND BY DAY 


without going to the root of things. Do you 
suppose/ that the impoverished cultivator, even 
unable to give a fair price for our manufac- 
tures, would purchase such costly implements? 
Only the rich peasant proprietors are making 
use of the centrifugal pump. The rest are still 
‘relying on the mots for drawing water from 
the wells.” i 

“ Do you mean to suggest that your poverty 
should be ascribed to pauperization of the 
Indian cultivator?” I ventured to ask. 

“Aye, you have hit the bull’s eye,’ was 
his prompt reply. “This the moot point all 
those sturdy reformist champions of the revival 
of village industries fail to grasp or pretend to 


VENICE—BY NIGHT AND BY DAY à. 
- By HIRALAL GODIWALA, B.A. (Oxon.) =,” 


At last we- were in Venice. We had excellent 
company In train. A young man in white and 
and a young girl travelling in the same compart- 
ment turned out to be Jewish couple leaving 
Germany (for good, probably) after spending 
their life there. They were going away to 
Palestine with only £10 in their pockets. They 
had hopes of settling down there. We were all 
looking out for a modest hotel. So we went to 
the Swedish pension. _ 

The husband had gone out to the barber’s 
the next morning for a shave. The wife and I 
were waiting for him in the pension. We were 
then to go out to the Lido. “ What exactly 
happens there?” I asked. “It’s a famous 
beach” she said. “When in Rome go to the 
Pope; when in Venice go to the Lido. It sound- 
. ed like a German proverb. We used to smatter 
German and even attempt Italian! 

Venice was a dream-city by night. We 
passed through narrow old picturesque streets, 
across little canals, past the ‘ Judeka *—the 
stews, so the two pretty girls on the way seemed 
to imply—to the Grand Canal. Gay lamps 
danced on the waters and dreamy music. was 
waited across by the night~breeze. That was 
Venice by night. ; : 

Venice by day a dirty, dingy, old, poverty- 
stricken town. We wandered through its narrow 
streets, past crumbling old houses with dark 
rooms where scarcely any daylight entered. We 
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ignore. Prasants’ Poverty is the root cause 
of all our miseries and impoverishment and 
unless vigorous efforts are made to reclaim him 
and to improve his lot, there is no hope of better 
days for the village artisans like ourselves who ` 
have to depend entirely on the peasant 
customer.” 

It would be quite clear from this that the 
activities of reformist nature would not solve 
the problem of the revival of village or cottage 
industries but that every avenue must be 
explored and no stone left unturned to improve 
the condition of the peasants on whose welfare _ 
depend the welfare and prosperity of the 
entire rural population. E 





saw a cobbler working in a small dingy room ; 
where eyes could scarcely see. A young girl 
sat sewing in a back room where there was 
even less light and less fresh air. We wondered 
whether she would be able to preserve her youth 
for five years! i 

It was all picturesque, of course, and old 
and romantic. Venice remains, when all is 
said, a city with character, with its past still 
clinging to its houses and canals. But. what 
a depressing city once you are off the Grand 
Canal! We saw beautiful glass-ware being 
produced—one man almost forced us to visit 
his glass-works—but where was the market for 
it? There were plenty of lovable children 
wandering in every street or square, but how. 
dirty and unhealthy they looked! Apart from 


‘the section of the town—and it was a big sec- 


tion—employed in feeding and comforting and 
chasing the tourist, the whole town seemed to 
be trying to exist—trying desperately. 

I learnt, during one of the many interesting 
discussions I had with an Italian girl, of a young 
man who joined the army (to be sent to 
Abyssinia) a few days ago because he had no 
other means to support his wife and mother. 
More and more cannon-fodder! P i 

One discussion moved round Venice—its 
industries and poverty. We came to modern 
Italy and her struggle to exist. There was a 
newspaper in my hand (published in Florence) 
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with a sarc St was 14th August, 1935— 
showing ‘White Italy teaching a lesson’ 


(with a naked sword) to the black Abyssinian.. 


The Abyssinian was shown holding in. his arm 


2 black girl in. chains, and below ran the: 


atle : 


‘This is nadie: Abbaba which should liberate f 


she slaves and allow the civilisation of Eternal 
Rome to. go forward,’ . 
. And Above ` Was’ written in bold letters :_ 


Sean i 


Tus Mission OF Rome 
I was aae the topic with the cultured 


ahd accomplished lady-who ran the pension. - 


Neither she nor I believed in the bosh of the 
mission’; but she tried to defend the imperial- 
sm of Italy on grounds of necessity. ‘What 
England .did - more than a century ago, what 
Japan is doing now, what Germany will do as 
soon as she can afford to do it, we are trying 
io do. today . 2 

That was one “discussion. In that homely 
sension’ one met Germans; Swedes: and (of 
soursé) Americans. -I had a long thought- 
provoking discussion on India, old and new, with 
1 Swedish teacher of Geography. He had spent 
sight’ months travelling-in India and had even 
he experience of visiting a venerable old 
3rahinin pandit who, unfortunately, still cherish- 


ed the racial pride which antes him to wash _ 
his house after the visitor had left! Geography, 
art, politics, psychology, civilisation—every. 
aspect was touched; and the-fact that le was 
interested inarb anid archeology—he had even. 
been: to Java—and that I knew sométhing of 
Sweden and the coincidence of our meeting in 
that Benares-or-Agra like old city. made the 


- discussion. more interesting. And Russia -was 


always present in the discussion. 
There was a French girl who was studying 


- English literature in the Sorbonne (Paris) and 


a young American boy fresh from Salzburg. 
And there were many more., 

I was off, to wander again in and around 
Venice. I had not seen. the interior of St. 
Mark’s, though St. Mark’s brought to me memo- 
ries of Ruskin and though the young lady had 
said I must see if as it had something to show 
of oriental influence on Italian art. My expe- 
rience was that of the two Churches which I 
had tried to. enter that day, one wanted a lire—- 
which I did not want to pay—and the other 
thought my traveller’s shirt and, flannels’ were 
not respectable endugh! So I had left respec- ` 
ability to abide in the house of- God’ and 
wandered through the more proletarian streets of 
Venice. - Thank God, my Christ was “not 


respectable! 





VENICE—BY NIGHT AND BY DAY 





The Bridge of Sighs, Venice 
Photo: Hiralal Codiwala 

























































































Top: Queen of the Adriatic 
. Bottom: The Doge’s Palace, Venice 
Photo: Hiralal Godiwala 





sBengali Convocation Address by Tagore 

For the first time in the history of the 
‘Calcutta University—and in the history of any 
University in India recognized by the British 
‘Government, the last Convocation address was 
delivered in the mothertongue of the people. 
And it was done by the greatest litterateur of 
‘the country, the poet-sage Rabindranath Tagore. 
.An-English translation of the address has been 
published in pamphlet form and also subse- 
‘quently in newspapers, in which much of the 
literary excellence, and vigour of the original 
zhas been lost. i 

The Poet says in his address: “One of 
-the most poignant signs of the days of a people’s 
adversity is, that. even truisms require to be 
aggressively proclaimed.” It may be said simi- 


‘larly that.one of the most humiliating and poig- 


-nant signs of the abnormal condition of a people 
‘is that what is or should .be normal and quite 
„ordinary has to be acclaimed as a great achieve- 
ment. It is,-as it should be, taken for granted 
that in France, Germany, England, Italy, : 
University Convocation addresses should be in 
French, German, English, Italian, . . . respec- 
‘tively. So when, they are delivered in those 
languages, ‘the fact is not specially. noticed or 
‘mentioned, as it is quite ordinary and normal. 
“But that in Bengal the Convocation address has 
‘been delivered in Bengali has had to be men- 
‘tioned’as a thing to be proud of! 

The partial return to normality is a matter 
“for congratulation, just, äs the greater abnor- 
-mälity which still remains must be constantly 
‘porne in mind with a feeling of shame in order 
that the people may remain firm in their resolve 
‘to remove it. 

The Poet’s address proper begins with the 
words: 


One of the most poignant signs of the days of a 
people’s adversity is, that even ‘truisms require to be 
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-its vitamins if strained through a foreign language. 


` 


aggressively proclaimed. Wherefore it has been necessary 
through long years to labour the point that learning loses; 








H 


` He passed on to refer to the achievement, 


of Japan, which could do what it has done bes 
cause it is independent : . 24 


j Luri E 
In no country in the world, except India, is to be seen’s 
this divorce of the language’ of instruction from the} 


language of the pupil: A hundred years have not elapsed: 


since Japan took its initiation into Western culture. At, 
the outset she had to take recourse to text-books written: 
in foreign languages, but from the very first, her objective: 
had been to arrive at the stage of ranging freely over the: 
subjects of study in the language of the country. It was, 
because Japan had recognized the need of such studies,; 
not as an ornament for'a select section: of her citizens,’ 
but for giving power and culture to all of them, that she: 
deemed it to be of prime importance to make them univer-. 


‘sally available to her people. And in this effort of Japan. 
-to gain proficiency in the Western arts and sciences, which 


were to give her the means of self-defence against the! 
predatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to 
take an honoured place in the comity of nations, no: 


‘trouble or expense was spared, least of all was there the: 


miserly folly.of keeping such learning out of easy reach, 
within the confines of a foreign language. 


He then continues the contrast of the 
national educational policy of independent Japan: 
with the imperial British educational policy in 
dependent India : É 


We nad allowed ourselves too complaisantly to become 
reconciled to be thus slighted by the dispensers of ouri 
fate, to acquiesce in this belittling of the masses of our 
people, consoled by the scanty helps of learning parsi- 
moniously served to the few occupying the front seats, 
called “educating the people of India.” We had lost the 
courage even to ‘imagine a broader system of education 


‘venturing beyond the. bounds of. such triviality, just as 


the Bedouin cannot dream that Providence will ever allow 
him to share "in the expansive fruitfulness outside the 
few scattered oasis of his desert homeland. 

The difference between the uneducated and the 
educated sections of our countrymen is exactly like that 
between the Sahara and the tiny oases that dot its vast 
expanse,—both in quantity and quality. For this reason, 
though we are under one political domination, we are not 
governed by the same mentality. Of late, in Japan, 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey, everywhere amongst Eastern 
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peoples, measures have been taken to get rid of this 
internal source of division leading to futility of national 
aspiration,—everywhere, save in this unfortunate land. 


The Eastern countries mentioned 
are all independent. 

The mental parasitism of the generality of 
educated Indians and its remedy are next dwelt 
upon. 


above 


which. live and die in utter dependence on their hosts. 
They are able to eke out a bare living, but are for ever crip- 
pled in the development of their limbs and organs. Such 
has been the case with our modern University education. 
It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, 


so that, though nourishment has not been altogether lacking,’ 


it has been obtained at the cost of-all-round development, 
~-so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible of its 
own abortiveness. Accustomed to live ny borrowing, it has 
come to measure attainment by largeness of debt; it has 
signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers of other lands. 
Those who receive such education cannot produce what 
they consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, 
their academic success depends on their ability to repeat 
by rote, and their own faculty of thought, their courage of 
conviction, their creative inspiration, have all been en- 
feebled. It goes without saying that the only way of 
revival from such chronic debility is by the assimilation 


and application of the subject-matter of education through - 


one’s own language, just as, in order to incorporate 
food-stuffs into the body, they have to be chewed with 
one’s own teeth and saturated with one’s own digestive 
juices, 3 ý 


It should not be supposed that the Poet 
wants the study of English and English books 
to be eschewed. ; 


; Of course, it will not do to forget that the English 
language cannot lose a place of honour in Indian Univer- 
sities, not merely because of its practical usefulness as a 
means of livelihood but because it is the vehicle of the 
Western science which to-day has earned the respect of 
all the world. To repudiate it out of a sense of false 
patriotism would only be to curtail our own. opportunities. 
This science is not only important in the field of world 
economics and politics as a means of self-preservation, but 
its influence is of immense value for freeing the mind 
from the inertia of stupidity. The mind which refuses 
ato admit its message, which is unable to accept its 
implications, needs must be content with a narrow, dark 
and feeble life. From whatever horizon the light of 
knowledge may radiate, it is only a clouded, barbaric 
mind that rejects it because of its unfamiliarity. All 
races and peoples are equally entitled to avail themselves 
of Truth in any of its manifestations, for this is a right 
inherent in humanity itself. 

Men are inevitably separate in regard to their share 
of political or economic wealth, but in the case of 
bestowal of the largesse of mind, all men who come to 
receive, have everywhere and always been accounted equal,— 
the giver being rewarded by the generosity of his giving, 
‘the receiver glorying in his own competence to take. In 
all countries, the doors of the storehouse of material wealth 
are strongly guatded, while the University gates are ever 
wide open. The Goddess of Riches is careful, because 
‘her accumulations are limited by quantity, they are lost 
when spent; and the Goddess of Learning is lavish, because 
her wealth does not depend on accumulation, but grows 
as it overflows. 
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We know of parasitic creatures in the animal world, - 


¢ 


In India the doors of the storehouse of 
immaterial, intellectual, wealth are also sought- 
to be carefully guarded—to be opened only for 
the advantage of a select section. 

The new knowledge gained through the 
English language has indirectly benefited the 
readers of vernacular literature—and even te: 
some extent the illiterate masses, and this ad- 
vantage will grow from more to more. 


The significance of the new knowledge learnt through: 
the English language has found its way into every Bengali 
home, having taken on a Bengali body in our own litera- 
ture. We now hopefully await its arrival, on the same- 
intimate terms, within the portals of this University. And. . 
I am here today to bring a message of joy and pride from 
our countrymen, to give voice to -their hope that this- 
University of Bengal will find its true glory in gaining: 
intimacy with the people of its province through their 
natural language. 


The Poet pays a well-merited tribute to 
the civilization of Europe, though, as will be- 
seen later, he is not blind to its latter-day 
aberrations. i ; 


We cannot but admit that the present age is dominated. 


.by the civilization of Europe. This age has presented a: 


background of strenuous endeavour to all the world, on: 
which the thoughts ‘and deeds of men are appearing in 
ever-new variety of form and are spreading as a unifying. 
influence over the whole of the civilized world. It would’ 
not have been possible for the science and literature,- 
history, economics and politics, the technique of research. 
and of the testing of truth, born on the soil of Europe,. 
thus to permeate the world, had they not stood the test 
of experimental application, had the mind of Europe not 
won universal recognition by reason of the honesty and 
earnestness of its striving, impelling all the newly 
awakened countries to adopt the same studies, the same- 
methods, the same attitude of mind. 


A reference to what he has seen in Russia: 
follows, contrasted with the opposite condition 
prevailing in India. i 

Now, almost everywhere, schools and colleges and’ 
universities are looked upon as means of irrigating the- 
mass mind and sowing it with the seeds of the new 
knowledge, I have seen for myself a country that has- 
displayed an amazing power of removing the stupendous- 
obstacle of illiteracy, massed up during ages of neglect,- 
within a short space of time, with the result that ifs 
down-trodden proletariat, reduced to the verge of the- 
extinction of their humanity within the dumb darkness of 
lack of self-expression, now stand forth in the forefront 
of go-ahead nations by the exercise of their liberated” 
powers. 

But, all this while, our universities,—poorly equipped,- 
scantily respected, lacking encouragement,—have been" 
plying monotonously like little ferry boats, carrying their. 
handful of students over the meagre subjects set for their 
examinations. These universities of ours have touched no 
more than the outermost fringe of the great mass mind, 
and even that contact is of the lightest, bereft as it is of 
all vitality in passing through its foreign covering. Where-- 
fore, far behind the other Eastern nations in which the- 
call to awake has been heard, lags India in regard to self-- 
respect awakened in the light of self-knowledge. 


NOTES 
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‘We come now to the Poet’s condemnation 
of the return of Europe to ‘savagery. 


I am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth 
from the Eastern world against the claim to greatness of 
‘European - ‘civilization and culture. It is doubtless advanc- 
‘ing at a great rate in the accumulation of material 
-wealth, but the greatness of man is not in his outward 
“possessions. The greed, rapacity and political trickery 
‘that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to 
‘trample under foot the rights of weaker countries, have 


never ‘before in the history of man, been seen in such’ 
Man has never been able in the past to: 


fearsome shape. 
give his unbridled passions such monstrous proportions, 
such skilful, undefeatable efficiency. That has become 
‘possible for the West. today because of its‘command of 
‘science. 

When in the beginning or middle of the Nineteenth 
‘Century we made our first acquaintance with European 
civilization, our joy and admiration freely went out to 
‘it in the belief that it had come into the world animated 
with a genuine respect for man as man; we felt certain 
that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards men 
were its essential characteristics; we thought that it had 
taken on itself the duty of freeing mankind from every 
‘kind of external and internal bondage. 
-went by, within, the short span of our own lifetime, we 


‘have seen this love of humanity, this sense of justice, 


growing feebler and feebler, till at last there is left no 


‘civilized Court of Appeal where the plaint of the perse- _ 


-cuted against the powerful oppressor has any chance of 
‘being heard on the ground of righteousness. 

The once-famous sponsors of this civilization are now 
-devoting all their intellect and wealth to produce inhuman 
‘engines of destruction to rend and maim one another. 
‘Such mutual mistrust, such mortal terror, between man 
.and man, no other age has ever witnessed. The firmament 
above man’s work-a-day world, from which comes his light, 
‘through which. is heard his call to liberation, is now 
murky with the dust raised by continual conflict, thick 
-with the germs of mortal death. 

The grand old -civilizations of old, of which we have 
-still preserved the memory, chiefly strove with all their 
-powers to keep this higher region clear and undefiled, its 
pure light unobstructed. Such endeavour is now-a-days 
scoffed at by the modern unbelievers in eternal Truth and 
right: Such objective is. deemed utterly unworthy of the 
uppermost exploiting nations who plume themselves on 
‘being predestined by nature cruelly to overwhelm the 
earth with their domination. The whole Western continent 
‘trembles under the mad war-dance of their civilization, 
‘now intoxicated with insatiable greed. 


“With what face then,” the Poet asks, “ am 


I to expatiate on the merits of the culture in 
‘which the expedient is thus divorced from the 
good, of the civilization which is thus stagger- 
ing, bemused, towards its own destruction? ” 


His reply is: 


q 

In the history and literature of this same civilization, 
have we not, one day, seen its true love for Man? What 
if it is now mocking its own higher seli?—I cannot dis- 
miss the signs of its greatness of heart that we have seen, 
as an. illusory mirage; I will not say that the brilliance 
of its rise was false, and that it is the darkness of its 
debasemnent which is true. Civilization has, on many an 
occasion, taken false steps, proved untrue to itself, re- 
pudiated its own‘ supreme gift to humanity. We have 
‘beheld the .same nrociauete lapses in our own country, 


But, as the. years. 
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as well as outside it. In every chapter of history the 
glory of humanity has had its fall. But whenever some. 
invaluable truth has found expression in any shape or: 
form, it has won the allegiance of mankind, even’ when 
standing on the rubbish ‘heaps of its decayed outward 
magnificence. 

Europe has provided the world with. the gifts of a 
great culture-—had it not the power to do so, it would 
never have attained its supremacy. It has given the 
example of dauntless courage, ungrudging self-sacrifice, it 
has shown tireless energy in the acquisition and spread 
of knowledge, in the making of institutions for human 
welfare. Even in these days of its self-abasement, there 
are still before us its true representatives who are ready 
to suffer punishment in, their fearless protest against its 
iniquities, ‘in their chivalrous championship of its victims. 
They may be defeated again and again, for the time, yet 
in them is to be seen the true ideal of their civilization. 
The inspiration that holds them steadfast to their best 
instincts, through all the outrage and degeneracy around 
them,—that inspiration is the truth dwelling in the heart. 
of Western civilization. It is from that we have to learn,’ 
not from.the disastrous self-degradation (of the modern 
Western nations. 


In ‘the concluding section of the address, 
the ‘students are ‘cordially congratulated and, 
exhorted to conquer external and internal 
enemies, ` 


To you, young students, who are assembled here today, 
prepared to go forth through the gate of this University 
to conquer the world before you, I offer my cordial con- 
gratulations. It is you who will bear the seed of a great 
promise towards its fulfilment. 

The sea of humanity around you is tumultuous with 
high waves of contending passions. It is as if the Gods 


. and Titans are once again churning it to raise humanity 


from the depths of the departing age to the shore of the 
next. This time, also, the churning rope is a serpent, the 
serpent of greed, which is vomiting forth its poison. But 
as yet, we see no sign of all-benevcent, death conquering 
Shiva coming to rescue humanity by absorbing this poison.- 


Communal separatism and dissensions must’ 
be got rid of. 


We in India are on the shore of this terribly turbulent 
sea of Time. It has not been given to us directly to take 
our share in piloting the world through its buffetings. 
But the drag of the maelstrom is upon us from without, 
and within, also, the advancing waves of chaos are beating 
right and left. "Well: nigh insoluble problems rise to con- 
front our country, one after another. Communal separatism 
and dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting the 
very source of our well-being. The solution of these 
problems may not be easy, but if not found, we shall 
descend lower and lower into the abyss. 


The revival and reconstruction of villages 
have to be undertaken. 


There was a time ‘when culture, fellow-feeling and 
prosperity reigned in our villages. Go to them now and 
you will see the fang marks of the reptile of dissolution 
that bestrides them. Pestilential maladies born -of poverty, 
of physical and mental starvation, are eating away their 
vitality. It is for us ourselves.to think out where the 
remedy lies,—but not by means of ignorant imaginings, not 
by dint of tearful outbursts. . Defeated you may be, but 


. you must vow that defeat shall not come by your desert- 


ing the helm in fright, or. because you foolishly deem it 
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glorious to commit suicide by jumping into the raging 
‘waves. 


Sentimentalism and the “home-made” 
“‘supérfority-complex” are to be eschewed. 


We are too readily inclined to be sentimental. We 
cannot arrive at the determination to pursue our endeavour 
with steady dispassion. Take up your country’s burden 
manfully, in the light of your own intelligence freed from 
the vagueness of unrealities, facing and knowing the folly, 
the ugliness, the imperfections that beset you for what 
they really are, not exaggerating them according to your 
particular bias. Where in fact our fate is every day 
insulting us, depriving us, hampering us at every turn,— 
there to delude ourselves with home-made claims to 
superiority, is one of the worst symptoms of our feebleness 
of character. : 


Self-examination, self-purification and self- 
Telaio are needed. ; 


If you would truly set to work, you must begin by 
realising that the seeds of our downfall are within us, 
deeply imbedded in our character, our- society, our habits, 
our unreasoning prejudices. Whenever I see our people 
seeking to throw the responsibilty for our evil lot on 
some outside circumstance, to lay the blame for our 
ill-success solely on the enmity of some alien party, to 
remain content with shouting their plaints into the 
unresponsive void, my heart cries out, as did old King 
Dhritarashtra : “Then do I despair of victory! ” 


The day has come for us to sally forth against our 
internal enemies, to deliver a massed attack on the age-old 
follies that are the real roots of our misfortune. We must 
raise our own powers out of the slough of tamasik inertness 
into which they have fallen, and then only can we hope 
to make honourable peace with the power of our opponents; 
otherwise, any truce that we may patch up will be one in 
which we are bound hand and foot in the chains of beggary 
and indebtednéss. We can only rouse the best in others 
by means of the best in ourselves, and in this best will lie 
the welfare of both. Full of holes are the vessels into 
which are cast the reluctant doles granted to the prayers 
of the weak; of quicksand is the foundation on which 
rest the favours so obtained. $ - 


‘The address 
prayer :— 


closes with the following 


a fatel, i 
aie we caita caa ate 
artes fat 
RAS GAA CA" | 
Cota Gutta BTS Stray lS BOS 
mare fa Beal AET gate ASA | 
TA Sal fered PETE, 
_ Sitar fans ELSI, 
TA Ia) Bota Beaters ATR 
qtajt RAA, 
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fads STATS | 
fecncates 
TBs gfare ahs 
Bae ipte 
Gite Bice: 
fey atsi r 


i The prayer has been translated into English: 
us :— 


Let honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to some desperate task 
In the price of poignant suffering, 


Lull me not into languid dreams, 
Shake me out of this cringing in the dust, 
Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 

Make futile our destiny, 
Out of the unreason that bends our dignity dowm 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 
Shatter this age-long shame of ours 

And raise our head 

Into the boundless sky, 

` Into the generous light, 
Into the air of freedom. 


Public Health in India 


'- A rather belated Report, one for the year 
1934, has been sent to us from Delhi. It gives 
a summary of the statement made by the Public 
Health Commissioner to the Government of 
India concerning public health in India in the 
year 1934. The “Press” summary begins in 
an optimistic vein by declaring that at last the 
“sanitary idea” is beginning to penetrate the 
mind of India. This, it is asserted, is due to 
the propaganda carried on during the last ten 
or twelve years. We need not challenge ‘the 
suggestion that our sanitary-mindedness is the 
outcome of official propaganda; for we are alk 
fully aware of the nature and extent of such 
propaganda. In our opinion, however, the 
entire Indian nation has been feeling the want 
of a higher standard of national health for over 
half a century, and long before the last ten or 
twelve years better health has drawn the atten- 
tion of the intelligent inhabitants of India, who 
have been carrying on a constant propaganda 
in the press and elsewhere for securing a better 
health outlook for India. ' 

$ The number of articles published in the- 
Indian Press since the Nineteenth Century deal- 
ing with sanitation and hygiene would be a: 
good index of our “national” health propa- 
ganda, The number of physical culture centres: 


-NOTES . 


maintained by. private enterprise would also 
show something. Official sympathy for mass 
physical culture is yet an infant, whereas a 
generation of men who have spent their life’s 
energy and, often, much of their private income 
for the national physical culture movement, 
have lived, worked and are passing away. At 


least in Bengal a better national health ideal, 


has taken root, due, almost entirely, to the 
untiring endeavours of these men. No anemic 
and purely theoretical creed could ever enliven 
& poor nation to make such efforts. The hope 
of becoming thoroughly strong and capable in- 
dividuals was the mainspring of this movement 
and, even now, physical strength and vigour are 
the attractions for individual enquiries into 
dietetics, personal hygiene and sanitation. 

To return to the Report, we find that the 
Central Government spent only Rs. 14% lakhs 


towards public health. The money was spent. 


almost entirely on medical items, so to speak. 
The different provincial Governments spent 
about Rs. 14 crores, out of which nearly Rs. 1 
crore and 40 lakhs were spent on medical or 
allied arrangements. 

It is not our intention to belittle the im- 
portance of combating diseases, whether 
endemic or epidemic. As a matter of fact the 
State-expenditure on the different departments 
which are trying to make India comparatively 
disease-free, should not be considered excessive., 
Far from it! But the “ sanitary idea” is not 
enough. When, before the War of 1914, Great 
Britain lived a highly, sanitary life, she had a 
population, over 70% of which consisted of C3 
people, that is to say, persons of decidedly 
inferior physical fitness. Great Britain is 
perhaps facing another world war to-day. She 
is, therefore, supplementing her sanitary-mind- 
edness with mass physical culture propaganda 
and organisation. Germany and Italy have 
been backing up, rather enforcing, mass physi- 
cal culture over a number of years. 

For, all modern nations feel that mere 
‘reedom frorn diseases is not an ideal physical 
condition. The _ Sanitary mind is at. its best 
mly an expression ofa negative ideal. What 
> nation should strive after is real fitness and 
strength for all mén and women. 

The 
Sovernment may’ not be averse to the 

leal of an India with an Al population. But 
> achieve this ideal, every village, town and 
ig city must be provided with adequate gym- 
asia, play-grounds and institutions where 
eople could be taught curative- physical cul- 
ire. We have been told by a number of Field 
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Marshals and Generals that the next-war will’ 
see entire nations under mobilisation. As India 
holds the major portion of the population, of 
the British Empire, should not one make such 
arrangements as would turn this majority into: 
a physically fit and strong community? Such 


an enterprise would vastly improve our national. 


prosperity and more than pay for itself. 
A. C. 


The New Soviet Constitution 


On the eve of the inauguration of the new 


Russian constitution Stalin claimed to have been 
successful in liquidating capitalism and making 
the way for the invincible march of socialism 
and democracy safe in new Russia. But his 
claim does not seem to be warranted by facts. 

The old view of socialism aiming at “an 
organization of society under which there would 
be no rich and no poor,” as also the idea of, 
abolishing the right of private ownership of 
property and the introduction of the state: 
ownership of the “means of production,” seem: 
to have undergone a great change. Present-- 
day socialism in Russia is no longer taken as: 
synonymous with “ economic equality ” as such, 
as higher salaries for engineers and managers 
of factories have been introduced, and even the 
workers are offered extra premiums and rewards 
for better results iw productivity. 

The aim to abolish class has also failed. 
Two distinct classes are found in Russia today: 
The upper class consists of Red Army Officers, 
the more outstanding engineers, doctors, various- 
technical experts and scientific workers. To- 
add to this, artists, writers and composers, ete., 
also get preferential treatment at the hands of 
the Government. Moreover, the upper class: 
gets;a higher pay, which sometimes is as high 
as 50,000 or 70,000 roubles a year, while the 
average pay of an ordinary industrial worker- 
is 2,000 roubles per annum only. 

Article 10 of the new constitution provides: 
for private ownership in the following terms i 

“The personal ownership by citizens of their income: 
from work and savings, home and auxiliary household’ 
economy, as well as the objects of personal use and’ 
comfort, are protected by law.” 

To make the new constitution look truly 
democratic the authorities, it is true, have 


thought fit to widen the franchise and the right | 


given for free and secret voting; but the com- 
munist party being still the only legal party 
in the country and any criticism of it, however 
honest and correct, being banned, it is really 
the communist party which has been the true 
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gainer, ‘and such a condition has taken away 


a _ a lot from the right of free and secret voting. 


The right of freedom of speech and of the 
Pre’s, which is an essential democratic right, 
is no doubt recognized and provided for in the 
new constitution; but as the Moscow palper 
Pravda explains it to mean that such free- 
. dom is confined to the use of, such words only 
as fortify socialism, the explanation really takes 
away the right. 

The right of free association, which is also 
another democratic right, is recognized and 
provided for in a similar way in the new con- 
‘stitution, but being hedged in with provisoes 
and restrictions, it has come to be very limited. 
Tn fact, the right ean be enjoyed only by those 
who are in the good books of the communist 
party and whose politics the Government 
‘approves. | 


Governor-Chancellor at Calcutta 
‘Convocation 


At the Convocation of the Calcutta Univer- 
‘sity held last month the Governor of Bengal, 
who is ex-officio its Chancellor, said : 

Looking forward across the very brief span that now 
‘separates us from responsible Government in Bengal when 
the Governor himself will normally be relieved of any 
responsibility for the policy of the State as regards the 
University, I cannot but think I may still have opportunities 
for service in the discharge of the office of Chancellor. 

The Government which will be inaugurated 
ir Bengal (and other provinces) on, next All 
Fools’ Day will be literally responsible govern- 
ment in the sense that it will be responsible to 
the Governor, the Governor-General, the Secre- 
tary ~of State for India in London and the 
British Parliament, but not responsible to the 
people of Bengal. Similarly, it is literally true 
that the Governor himself will, normally be 
‘relieved of any responsibility for the policy of 
the State as regards the University—as also as 
regards other institutions and departments with 
which the State has anything to do. But just 
as in other Departments of the Government the 
Governor will have to see that the policy of the 
State as laid down by the British Parliament 
jn the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
adhered to, so in the Education Department, 
too, he will have to see that the Education 
Minister does not deviate from it. The Gover- 
nor will not be relieved of this responsibility. 
Tf any Minister, whether in charge of the 
Education or other Department, tries to depart 
‘from that policy, he will be divested of his 
spowers and. the Governor will exercise those 
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powers himself if he cannot find a Minister able 
and willing to give effect to the British policy. 

Sir John Anderson, the Chancellor, pro- 
ceeded to observe : 


I have no desire now to dilate upon this theme or 
indeed to encroach at all upon matters that may fall within 
the sphere of party politics—but aware as I constantly am 
of the profound—I may justly say revolutionary—changes 
that are upon us in the principles of Government in this 
province I cannot help asking myself in what direction this 
University can make the greatest contribution to the 
national life of Bengal; I am tempted to answer as 
follows—by striving to raise the general level of quality 
among those who come under its influence and by 
inculcating a true conception of constructive leadership. 
I have used the word quality deliberately because in these 
days quality is not a characteristic always associated with 
mass production. To combine the two demands the 
continuous application of high standards—both in the 
selection of raw material and in the ‘rejection or remodel- 
ling at every stage of components that fail to come up to 
specification. 


Our reading of the “ profound,” the “ revolu- 
tionary,” “changes that are upon us,” is 
that, if there have really been “ changes,” they 
are not in the direction of giving the people 
more political power but in that of making the 
executive more powerful and more autocratic 
than at present. 


i 


“ Quality” and “ Mass Production ” of 
Graduates 


It is a truism that the University should 
strive to raise the general level of quality among 
those who come under its influence and inculcate 
a, true conception of constructive leadership. 

The Chancellor has said that he has used 
the word quality deliberately, “ because in these 
days quality is not a characteristic always asso- 
ciated with mass production.” It has been 
shown in this Review that in many Western 
and Eastern countries University education is 
more widespread than in this country. But 
there, whenever necessary, the level of quality 
is attempted to be raised without restricting 
education. In Japan, in 1932, the Universities 
turned out 20,182 graduates. Its population 
was 64,450,005. The population of Bengal and 
Assam, for which thes Calcutta University 
provides facilities for University education, was 
60,335,195. So Japan has only four millions 
larger population than Bengal and Assam 
combined. But it produced 20,182 University 
graduates it 1932, whereas Calcutta University 
produced 4,487 graduates i in 1936. We do no 
have before us just now the statistics of Dace 
University. But assuming it produced 500 an 
odd graduates in 1936, the whole output o 
Bengal and Assam in that year was 5, 000 in Art: 
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Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering, Com- 
merce, and Teaching, as against four times that 
number in Japan in 1932. So there is greater 
“mass production” of graduates in Japan than 
in Bengal and Assam. But we are not aware 
that in Japan “ mass production” of graduates 
has been found incompatible with maintaining a 
high standard, or that “rejéction” of “raw 
material” has been resorted to for raising the 
level of quality of the graduates. Nor are we 
aware that Japanese graduates are not holding 
their own against non-Japanese graduates. The 
thing is in Japan, as in other free and indepen- 
dent countries, sufficient money is spent both for 
the spread of education of all kinds in all its 
stages as well as for improving its quality. In 
India, sufficient money is not spent either for 
the spread or for the. improvement of education, 


with the result that education at no stage is 


sufficiently widely spread or is of sufficiently high 
quality. Hence, as the State is not enthusiastic 
as regards the spread of education or its improve- 
ment and is not prepared to spend enough 
money for either purpose, the officers of the 
State, high and low, console themselves and seek 
to console the people by suggesting the incom- 
patibility of “mass production” with high 
quality and need of selection of raw material and 
the rejection or remodelling at every stage of 
components that fail to come up to specification. 
Of course, some “ components” are unsuitable 
for some kind of education. But they are fit 
for other kinds.of education. They may be re- 
jected where they are unfit. But is not the State 
bound to provide the kind of education for which 
they are fit? Does the State do it in India? 

We want high quality and know the value 
of selection of raw material and the like pro- 
cesses. But these processes are not enough for 
the purpose of attaining and maintaining a high 
standard of University education. There should 
be smaller classes for individual attention, more 
and better and. better paid teachers, more and 
better equipped libraries, laboratories, museums, 
&c. But all this means greater expenditure for 
education. Will the State sanction and pro- 
vide money for such expenditure? 


The Advancement of a People by their own 
Efforts ot 
The Chancellor has observed: ° 


I make bold to state as a historical truth that the 
advancement of a people by their own efforts depends in 
he main upon two things—first the average standard of 
quality attained by the pedple themselves and secondly 
heir inherent- capacity to throw up from time to time 
as circumstances may require leaders of the. requisite 
alibre: - i 


“The advancement of a people by their own 
efforts ” requires to be properly understood. In 
free and independent countries, what the. re- 
presentatives of the people in their legislatures 
do is` understood to be included in “their own 
efforts.”. The expenditure of State funds 
sanctioned by these-representatives is part of 
these efforts, as the State funds are what the 
people themselves have given in the form of 
taxes. In addition to the activities and expendi- 
ture of the State, which represents the collective 
entity of the people, the people have their 
separate efforts and separate expenditure for 
public purposes. 


So in these countries State action for public 
purposes and the private action of the people 
for public purposes both come under the 
category of the peoples’ own efforts, 


The case is different in India. Here the 
people’s representatives in the legislatures do 
not possess the power of the purse or any other 
final power. In any case, if they possess it at 
all, if is to a very slight extent. If the Govern- 
ment takes any steps for public purposes or 
spends any money out of the State treasury for 
public purposes, it is not considered part of the 
people’s effort for their own advancement; for 
the taxes paid by the people are considered! 
Government property over which the ‘people 
have'no right of control. 


So in India the people’s efforts for their owm 
advancement practically mean only what they 
do in their private capacity for public purposes.. 
The taxes which they pay they do partly in. 
expectation of adequate State expenditure on 
education, sanitation, medical aid, agricultural 
and industrial improvement, and the like. If 
the State does anything in these directions, it is 
considered generosity on its part. The people 
must do the rest “ by their own efforts.” That 
is to say, they must pay twice;—once in the form 
of taxes, next in the form of subscriptions, dona- 
tions, endowments, etc. The people of India do 
both to the extent of their ability. .The people 
of free and independent countries also do 
both. The difference lies in this that in those 
countries both State activities and private 
activities for public purposes count as the 
people’s efforts for their own advancement, but 
in India State activities and expenditure for 
public good are regarded by Britishers as a kind 
of charity, though the money for the same comes 
from Indian pockets, and it is only the private 
activities and expenditure of Indians for public 


good which count as the people’s efforts for their 


own advancement. 
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© Standard of Quality Attained by the 
People Themselves” 


_ His Excellency the Governor-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University has solemnly said that 
the advancernent of a people by their own efforts 
depends upon two things and he has named those 
two things. Though what he has said is not at 
all new, there was no harm in repeating what 
was trite. 

The first thing on which “the advancement 
of a people by their own efforts ” depends is the 
“ average standard of quality attained by the 
people themselves.” This is quite true. In 
.cur humble opinion the attainment of a high 
average standard of quality by a people depends- 
on their education to a great. extent. We do 
not know of any people who are in the mass 


uneducated but are nevertheless possessed of . 


a high average standard of quality. By educa- 
tion we do not mean mere literacy or a merely 
literary education. But we are also against 
the discouragement of universal literacy by 
means of the specious argument that mere 
literacy is not education. For, if literacy is not 
the whole of education, or if it be not the most 
important first step in education, it is incum- 
‘bent on those who think so to provide some 
other kind of education for the mass of the 
“people. 

i The attainment of a high average standard 
‘of quality by the people implies as its condition 
‘precedent some effective kind of universal educa- 
tion. For by the “people” is meant all of 
them or at least the bulk or the vast majority 
of them. But in India only some 10 per cent 
and in Bengal only some 11 per cent are literate. 
The rest are not known to have become 
effectively “educated” in some other, non- 
‘literary, manner. And most of the literates, 
too, cannot be called “educated.” So there 
must be some effective scheme of universal 
education, and that schéme should be given 
effect to—it should not remain a mere paper- 
scheme. It is to be hoped that such a scheme 
and its carrying out will not be subjected to the 
objection of “ mass production ” of literates or 
of persohs educated, if possible, in some other 
way. For, unfortunately the people are. the 
“mass”, they are not the select few left after 
“rejection ”. i 


Inherent Capacity To Throw Up Leaders 
‘The second thing necessary for the advance- 


ment of a people by their own. efforts is, “ the’ 


inherent capacity to throw up from time to time 
as circumstances may require leaders of the 
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requisite calibre.” This observation of the 
Chancellor is also true. He has not said whether „ 
he had in view leaders in the political sphere 
only or mainly, or in other spheres also, such as 
social, religious, economic, ete. 

As regards politics in the widest sense, 
India has proved her inherent capacity to throw 
up competent leaders from ancient times down- 
wards. If and when British dominance is got 
rid of, the existence of that capacity in modern 
times also will be proved—and perhaps admitted 
by Britishers also. Verbal argumentation is 
unnecessary and fruitless before that consumma- 
tion. - 

As for India’s capacity to .throw up 
religious and social leaders, perhaps British 
Imperialists may not be unwilling to admit even 
now that she has not lost that capacity. 


“ A True Conception of Constructive 
Leadership” 
His Excellency the Chancellor has laid 
stress on “a true conception of constructive 
leadership.” Constructive leadership is certainly 
required. Not less necessary, however, is the 
removal of obstacles, if any, standing in the 
way of the building up of an edifice broad-based 
on the people’s will. i l 


External Influence and Stimulus 


In the concluding portion of his short but 
significant Convocation speech the Calcutta , 
University Chancellor said : 


For more than a céntury and a half it has been a con- 
stant feature in the life of this Province that its development 
has been conditioned by ‘reaction to outside influences. 
Extraneous influences have sometimes inspired, sometimes 
restrained, sometimes provoked: and in turn leders among 
the people of Bengl have-appeared sometimes as enthusiastic 
propagators, interpreters or western adaptors of western 
ideas, sometimes as ardent reformers chafing at the slow, 
progress of change, and at other times as rebels against 
the whole conception of external authority in any form: 
buf always or nearly always reactiom to or against ex- 
ternal influence has been the stimulus and the focus 
of interest. In all that concerns most closely the daily 
lives of the people of Bengal that stimulus is going to 
be withdrawn—that focus of interest is going to dis- 
apppear. No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the 
stimulus alive, to search and scrutinize the activities of 
future Governments for some trace of the hidden hand 
of external authority; but such tendencies will not bring 
any nearer to solution the problems of health, education 
and economic well-being for which a remedy will be 
demanded by the people from Governments responsibl 
to themselves. The things that matter are no longer t 
be had from a third party: as a boon to be sough' 
“or a concession to be wrested: they are to be. devised an 
constructed by those among the people who .aspire t 
leadership. The days of leadership against somethin, 
are passing and the call will be for leadership t 
something. I venture to say that if the Universities ca 
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not produce men to answer that call they will fail to 
fulfil their function in the national life. 

To react to external influence and stimulus, 
when necessary, is as much a sign of life as to 
react to internal stimulus. If a subject people 
continues to feel the pulsation of life, it cannot 
but react to the external influence of the power 
which holds it in subjection. The only thing to 
be considered is how it reacts. And the spedker 
enumerated the different kinds of reaction, none 
of which appears to us to have been unnatural 
under the circumstances. 

To react under the stimulus of some exterior 
circumstance does not imply any inferiority. 
The British Empire is a mighty entity, and the 
British are a free and independent people. 
But even they react to external circumstance. 
Consider their proposal to spend £400,000,000 
extra on re-armament. Down the ages, they 
have reacted to external stimuli, not only in 
political matters, but in religious and social 
ones also. 

- The Chancellor thinks that “in all that 
concerns most closely the daily lives of the 
people of Bengal that [external] stimulus is 
going to be withdrawn—that focus of interest 
is going to disappear.” In other words, the 
people of Bengal are going to have real autonomy 
in all that concerns most closely their daily 
lives. ‘This is an incorrect view, to say the least, 
of the constitutional changes which will take 
place a month hence in Bengal and other pro- 
vinces—particularly in Bengal. “The hidden 
hand of external authority ” will still remain, 
and in the possession of greater power than 
before and at present. The people will not have 
a free hand and will not have the power of the 
purse to solve the problems.of education, health 
and economic well-being. 

Sir John Anderson says, “a remedy will 
be demanded by the people from governments 
responsible to themselves”! As if the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 will make them 
self-ruling from April first, 1937!! As His 
Excellency’s further observations in the para- 
graph quoted above depend on the assumption 
that that Act bestows at least provincial 
autonomy on the people and as that assumption 
is wrong, we consider it unnecessary to comment 
on them. 

His Excellency says : 


It is the function of a leader as I understand it to 
try and bring. out the best among his people and not 
to- hesitate to correct their weaknesses—for every nation 
and every community has its weaknesses: if instead 
leaders of the people try to follow the easier course—to 
appeal to weaknesses or to encourage tendencies that 
they know: to be adverse to sound development then the 
tesult will be not progress but decline. and disaster. 
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This also is true but trite. 

India has not been wanting even in modern 
times in religious and social leaders who have 
risked their health, wealth (where they had any), ` 
popularity and even their lives to do the duty 
of real leaders. Even political leaders have 
not hesitated to acknowledge mistakes and take 
to new ways. As for correcting the weaknesses 
and exposing and condemning the lapses of the 
rank and file, we should like to know which 
political leader in which country has done that 
duty more sternly than Mahatma Gandhi. He 
has admitted even his own “Himalayan 
blunders.” Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also has 
been severe in correcting abuses. Other examples 
may be given. But that is unnecessary. 


Resolute Opposition to Restriction of 
Education 


We have already devoted much space to two 
speeches delivered at the last Convocation of the 
Calcutta University. From the third one, namely, 
that of Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the Vice- 
Chancellor, we shall make only a few extracts 
a ay comments, as they are unnecessary. 

aid he: 


The great problem of the hour is not merely to 
provide the right kind of training, not merely to save the 
educational system from being turned into a soul-less 
machine, but to rouse public opinion and focus the at- 
tention of all to the supreme necessity of finding new 
avenues of occupation and fresh vocations and careers 
for the hundreds and thousands of youths who are being 
produced by our Universities. We resolutely oppose the 
policy of restricting education, urged on the ground that 
suitable opportunities for work cannot be found for all 
University-trained men. We do so, not on any abstract 
principle nor for any sentimental reason. We do so be- 
cause we firmly believe that if our country is to be raised 
to an independent status, enjoying liberty and self-res- 
pect, it can be done primarily through the agency of 
unselfish and patriotic youths, men and women who shine 
in deeds and not in words, who in their thousands would 
be called upon to dedicate their lives to the task of 
social and educational, economic and agricultural, indus- 
trial and political uplift of the millions of their brethren, 
whose voice to-day is choked under the deadening in- 
fluence of poverty and disease, of strife and dissension, 
of ignorance and superstition.” 


He asked : 

“Who can ever undertake this gigantic task of 
national reconstruction, which will signify the emergence 
of our Motherland from the shackles of oppression and 
servility, but a race of Indian youths, proud of their 
culture and traditions armed with Western skill and 
knowledge, fearless and straightforward, determined to 
work and stand united under a common banner of progress 
and service?” 


His answer was : ; 

“The men are here and more will come if we want 

“There stand the mighty problems of reconstruction, 
apparently baffling solution. This stupendous task cannot 
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be directly organized by any seat of learning, whose duty 
will be mainly to provide society with men and women 
trained according to correct systems and ideals. In the 
corporate interest of the nation, it will be the paramount 
duty of. the State and of other men and organisations 

` capable of influencing our destinies, not to permit so 
much idealism, enthusiasm and trained skill to be wasted 
or turned into unproductive and undesirable channels, but 
to take them up with boldness and sympathy and employ 
them in diverse fields of activity, calculated to bring m 
their train an era of peace, progress and prosperity. 
Such a project of expansion and constructive work re- 
quires for its fulfilment a drastic revision of many of the 
existing policies of the State and other organisations; 
it will involve a vast expenditure of money; it will require 
ceaseless and persistent efforts, combined with courage, 
honesty and sincerity of purpose, which must never fail 
in the face of difficulties and opposition. I fervently hope 
and trust that it may be given to men and women edu- 
cated at this University to help to formulate such a far- 
reaching scheme of national reconstruction, capable of 
gradual accomplishment, to educate public opinion on its 
great accomplishment, to educate publie- opinion on its 
great potentialities, to organise the active support and co- 
operation of all sections and parties in the community 
and to place it before, the nation as an irresistible demand, 
—a demand which requires fulfilment not for the mere 
purpose of finding work and occupation for those who 
are entitled to them, but for the largest interests of the 
province, for its healthy development and progress and 
for freeing it from the bondage of perpetual dependence 
and domination.” 


Japanese Exploitation of Manchuria 
A very. interesting and informing article 
appears in the Shanghai fortnightly Voice of 
China. The writer Wang Ta-fu describes the 
Japanese exploitation of Manchuria in his short 
article and succeeds well in conveying to the 
-réader the comprehensive character of the 
economic stranglehold that Japan has obtained 
“over this territory. A few extracts will give a 
rough idea of the writer’s thesis. He says: 
` When the Kwangtung Army seized our four North- 
eastern provinces and added them to the Empire of the 
Rising Sun, not only were our 30 million people converted 
into slaves without a country, with their homes destroyed 
and their fields laid waste, but a large percentage of the 
total natural wealth of the nation was stolen from China 
and added to the treasury of Japanese imperialism. A few 
figures will indicate the extent of our loss, in Manchuria 


alone :° a oF 
the annual national yield 
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For the further exploitation of this great -wealth and 
to cement their hold upon the economic life of the province, 
Japanese industrialists have poured millions of yen into 
the country, at the cost of untold hardship for the 
Japanese people. As a result of this investment, however, 
they have practically driven every other investing power 
from Manchuria, gaining a clear field for their own ex- 
ploitation. The extent of Japanese control over the eco- 
nomic life of Manchuria is indicated by the following 
statistics; showing the amount of Japanese investment 
in Manchuria as compared to that of all other powers: 


Japanese Investment 

Investment of other Powers 
Transportation sr -. 511% 48.9% 
Forestry, agriculture and mines 92.4% 7.6% 
Manufacturing 90.4% 9.6% 
Commerce ‘is 73.8% 26.8% 
Finance fee 89.6% ` 10.4% 
Others 93.6% 6.4% 


All this may, of course, be explained away 
by the Japanese as “ development”, whatever 
may be the effect of these activities on the 
people of Manchuria. History has proved it 
over and over again that “ civilization” and 
“development ” as obtained through Imperia- 
listic sources destroy all healthy national life 
and bring about a state of cultural and economic 
decay. Actual illustrations are hardly neces- 
sary. It may be that the Japanese variety of 
e civilisation ” will not ultimately succeed in 
supplanting the ancient but virile culture of 
China; but the economic outlook ‘is. surely. 
alarming for the Chinese. The Japanese, it is 
alleged, are not only using-the accepted methods 
of-capitalistic Imperialism to explort Manchuria; 
but are also indulging in practices reminiscent 
of the technique employed by the Imperialist 
Trading Companies of the Eighteenth century. 
We are told: 7 l 


Having gained control of the transportation and rè- 
sources of North China, Japan proceeded to organize and 
encourage smuggling. From Dairen and “ Manchukuo ” 
smuggled goods have been dumped into North China 
and through it to all parts of the country. With smugg- 
ling protected by force of arms, it has been impossible 
for the Customs administration to collect the duties, re- 
ducing the revenue by more than $100,000,000 since the 
autumn of 1935 to the present time. This has not only 
ruined Chinese industry and commerce but has inflicted 
a severe blow upon the people’s economy of China as 
a whole. f 


China holds ʻa unique place in the world of 
craftsmanship. If the Japanese invasion of 
that great land results. in the destruction of the 
industrial craft of. thé Chinese, it would be a 
great ` tragedy indeed. A greater tragedy, 
perhaps, than the practical ‘destruction of the 
textile industry of India. f _ 
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The Silk Industry of Bengal ` s 


The Government of Bengal are taking active 
steps for strengthening the silk industry of the 
province. Better silk worms yielding 60 to 
100 per cent more silk and improved reeling and 
re-reeling machinery are the two important 
contributions made by Government to the growth 
of this ancient industry. We are informed that 
these innovations are being widely adopted by 
silk growers and reelers, who are thus getting 
more out of their labours. A rapid develop- 
ment of the industry will perhaps enable India 
to do without her large imports of silk from 
Japan, France and Italy. The cheaper varieties 
of silk are mostly of Japanese and Italian 
manufacture. These will then be the first to be 
ousted. 

A. C. 


Rights and Obligations in Imperialism 

Whenever one talks of Rights one also thinks 
of corresponding Obligations. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, made a 
rather generous speech, from this point of view, 
at the Bradford Chamber of Commerce on 
February 5. For although some members of 
the British Empire have their political “ Rights ” 
thrust upon them, Sir Samuel did not think it 
would be fair to thrust Obligations upon what 
he referred to as the “Sister States of the 
Empire.” He was speaking on Imperial Defence 
with special reference to the Singapore Base. 
He said: 


“ Anxious as we are to lighten the very heavy burden 


of defence which at present falls on the shoulders of. 


Great Britain, we should make a grave mistake if we tried 
to impose some rigid plan upon the other members of 
the empire. 

“We must rather tell them the position. We shall 
have the opportunity at the Imperial Conference three 
months hence and leave them to decide how far they are 
prepared or able to co-operate with us. The sister States 
of the empire would find that any system of isolated or 
local defence would be extravagant and inefficient. 

“Imperial defence always depended on mobility plann- 
ed on a big scale. With the advent of air power, the more 
local defence became more than even inadequate. Sea 
power was useless if it was not mobile. That was the 
reason why the naval base at Singapore was essential to 
our security—a base aimed at no country—which would 
be the most up-to-date naval base in the world. 

“Tmperial defence and economic development were 
the two immédiate tasks on which the empire must con- 
centrate its efforts. We desired by Imperial preference 
to enable each unit of the Empire to take its full share 
of the responsibility, particularly the very heavy respan- 
sibility of Imperial defence. The fulfilment of the task 
of Imperial defence demands fortitude and sacrifice, but 


we must also show magnanimity to the less developed- 


nations of the Empire, to the millions of Indian fellow- 
subjects who are embarking on a great constitutional 
experiment and to the world outside the Empire to help 
it‘eseape from the slough of despond.”—Reuter. 


-tradition of the pressgangs. 
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Press messages are notorious for their dis- 
concerting brevity. One thing is quite clear, 
however, from Sir Samuel’s peroration. It is 
the fact that he is feeling, in behalf of. his 
unfortunate countrymen, the burden of defence 
expenditure rather heavily. One may assume, 
therefore, that his ardent desire is to see that 
burden shifted, either partly or in toto, to other 
shoulders. The nearness of Singapore to this 


‘poor “Sister State” and Sir Samuel’s obvious 


concern for his Indian fellow-subjects are 
matters of grave apprehension to us. We are, 
it appears, embarking on a great constitutional 
experiment. Malicious people say that the 
embarkation has been forced upon us in the best 
We no doubt 
desired a voyage, but unfortunately the choice 
of craft and the ,destination were decided for 
us. We now sincerely hope that: our newly 
earned “Rights” will not so soon yield their 
“ Obligations.” Not Singapore any way! 
- A.C 


For, to mention one ‘reason, if Japan 
succeeds in financing the digging of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Kra in Siam, Singapore 
may turn out to have been a bad investment— 
at least in part. 


The Quakers on Detention Without Trial 


‘ Whenever India’s public men and news- 
papers interest themselves in the cause of the 
detenus, the men and women deprived of their 
liberty for indefinite periods without trial, such 
action is attributed by officials to sympathy 
with terrorism. But it is to be hoped that 
when the Society of Friends or Quakers, as they 
are popularly known, advocate the release of 
these political prisoners, officials will not ascribe 
any such motive to them. For they are known 
as the true abimsa-ists of the West. 

The Society of Friends has published a 
statement in pamphlet form containing a brief 
history of the revolutionary movement in Bengal 
from its inception some thirty years ago. By 
the publication of the pamphlet the Society 
intends to bring home the responsibility for the 
government of India to the British people, for 
in the last resort it is they who are responsible 
for it. And this responsibility includes the res- 
ponsibility for the policy of repression which has 
resulted in the detention without trial of several 
thousand persons of whom more than two 
thousand are still in confinement. 

The pamphlet also contains the correspon- 
dence on the subject between the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain and Lord Linlithgow, 
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the present Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. The Society’s letter contains the prefa- 
tory declaration that all murder and all violence, 
‘whatever the motive, is utterly abhorrent to it. 
‘It states that “although various measures, 
economic and other, may be required in order 
to remove the causes of unrest, a policy of re- 
pression is itself an aggravating cause of dis- 
content and can never be the cure.” It was, 
therefore, suggested on behalf of the Society of 
British Quakers that the introduction of the 
coming constitution and the coronation of the 
King-Emperor would be a fitting occasion for 
the release of political. prisoners, particularly 
of those who have never been brought to trial. 

It was stated in Lord Linlithgow’s reply 
that no question gave him greater anxiety than 
that of the terrorist movement in Bengal. It 
was added : 

“He (the Viceroy) regrets deeply that the necessity 
still exists for keeping certain persons under detention 
without trial, but having regard to the long. history of 
the terrorist movement in Bengal and, in particular, to 
the fact that on two past occasions a general release 
of such prisoners has been followed by a serious 
rectudescence of the movement, he feels that he would not 


be justified in taking the action which the Society of 
Friends suggest.” 


_ Lord Lothian’s reply was in substance the 
same as that which was officially given in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council on different occasions when 
a general release of the detenus was desired. 
The same attitude is to be found in the follow- 
ing reply given last month in the British House 
of Commons : : 

; Lonpon. Fes. 8. 

In the House of Commons today Mr. R. A. Butler, 
Under-Scretary for India, informed the Rev. W. Sorensen 
that the whole question of the position and treatment of 
terrorist detenus was constantly engaging the attention 
of the Governor of Bengal, who in addition was kept 
informed by non-official visitors. 

Mr. Butler added that the Marquess of Zetland did 
not therefore see any reason to call for a special report 
on the subject.—Reuter. : 

Mr. Butler takes it for granted that the 
detenus are terrorists; though it has never been 
proved that they were individually or collec- 
tively guilty of terrorism. 

“The long history of the terrorist move- 
ment in Bengal,” in the words of the Viceregal 
reply, is also’ a long history of repression in the 
province. Official replies ‘have repeatedly laid 
stress on the fact that on two occasions, that 
is, twice in thirty years, a policy reversing re- 
pression failed. But it is never admitted by 
‘officials that continued repression’ during the 
remaining twenty-eight’ years has also failed. 
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For if it has succeeded, then there has been 
not only complete cessation of terrorist acts but 
also complete eradication of terrorist mentality, 
and, therefore, the detenus should be released. 
But the very fact that Government are afraid 
of releasing the detenus on the ground that such 
release will, as on two previous occasions, 
according to them, lead to recrudescence of 
terrorism, shows that they believe that the 
terrorist mentality still exists and may find 
expression in acts. of violence unexpectedly. 
Therefore, Government will have either to follow 
some other and effective policy or keep in deten- 
tion for an indefinite period, the present number 
of detenus and also others for whom a similar 
fate may lie in wait in the unknown future. 

It is not that persons accused of terrorist 
acts have never been brought to trial and pun- 
ished. Very many have been. The witnesses 
for the prosecution in these trials have not 
generally been murdered or assaulted or injured 
in any other way. Hence, if there be any proof 
of guilt of the detenus they can be brought to 
trial. That they are not, shows that there is 
no proof, not at least any evidence which will 
stand open examination in open court by 
counsel for the defence. It comes to this then 
that those whose offence has been proved in 
open court undergo a definite punishment and 
are released after their term of imprisonment, 
but those against whom there is no proof’ are 
detained for indefinitely long periods... 

It may be said that the detenus are kept 
in detention to prevent their committing any 
crime if released. But there are very many 
persons, jail birds, as’ they are called, whose 
criminal mentality has been proved by convic- 
tion after conviction. But even such persons, 
fresh commission of crime by whom after release 
is almost a certainty, are not kept in detention 
indefinitely on the ground that if released they 
will commit crimes again. In the case of the 
detenus, however, who belong, not to any 
criminal tribe, but generally to the educated 
middle class, whose guilt has not been estab- 
lished by bringing them to trial, the policy of 
indefinite detention is resorted to for an alleged 
preventive purpose. 

A case of a criminal with 43 previous con- 
victions was reported in the Calcutta papers of 
the 27th February last, that is, day before 
yesterday. ; 

Babulall Mehtor, belonging to a Criminal Tribe, and 
having 43 previous convictions, was sentenced to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment yesterday by Kumar H. K. 
Mitter, Honorary Presidency Magistrate, for loitering on 
Eliot Read on February 1 without any pass or order as 
required under the Registered Criminal Tribes Act. 


NOTES 


This was a éase in which it could be pre- 
sumed that the man would again do something 
illegal after release. But he was sentenced 
to undergo the definite punishment of one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment—not to indefinite deten- 
tion in jail. 

Statesmen ought to consider that repression 
on a wide scale is apt to be indiscriminate, 
to some extent, at least. And the effect of such 
indiscriminate. repression is to produce feelings 
of bitter resentment and revenge. In this way, 
- the policy of repression has very probably been 
responsible for the continuance of a movement 
which it has been intended to crush. 

To what extent, if any, the terrorist move- 
ment is a concoction and nurseling of agents 
provocateurs, spies and informers and some 
policemen of an undesirable type cannot be 
definitely stated. But it is a moral certainty 
that such persons exist, as is proved by news 
like the following : 

SyLHET, FEB. 9. 

Mr. B. K. Bose, District Judge, confirmed today 
the sentence of two years rigorous imprisonment passed 
on Sudhindra Nandy, Sub- Inspector, C. I. D., Sunamganj, 
but acquitted Sahadev Das, alleged spy. Both were 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for planting 
a revolverin the house of Babu Brajanath Ghose of 
village Madanpur by the Additional District Magistrate 
of Sylhet—(A. P.) 

A similar case was reported from Midna- 
pore some time ago, in which the offence was 
planting a bomb, for which punishment was 
inflicted. f 


The Number of Detenus in Bengal 


What the number of detenus is at present 
in Bengal is not definitely) known. But the 
statement published by the Society of Friends 
of Great Britain gives the following figures : 

By December, 1933, the number in the jails and 
detention camps had risen to 1,749. At the end of July 
1935, the number in camps alone was 1,468, and the 
total number detained under ‘the special ‘Acts and 
Ordinances was 2,744. Even when allowance is made 
for the fact that Bengal has a population as large as the 
population of~ Great Britain, the detention of such a 
number, of' suspected revolutionaries must give rise to 
serious anxiety amongst all who share the responsibility 
of India’s Government. 

Perhaps the number at present may be put 
down at somewhere near 2,500, after taking into 
account last year’s release of some sixty and 
the release of forty detenus in January last after 
training. 

The Date of Release of the Last Batch of 
Detenus. 


So, if on an’ average ‘every year ‘fifty are 
released after, training in handicrafts or agricul- 


‘pare such a list. 


ture, it will take fifty years more to release 


/ 
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the whole lot—assuming, of course, that fresh ` 


batches of suspects will not fill the vacant places 
in jails and detention camps, assuming that ‘all 
detenus are inclined and fit to be either crafts- 
men or cultivators, which is not true, and lastly 
assuming that both British imperialism and 
imperial policy will hold supreme sway in India 
for so long a period. 

Of course, many detenus may die in jail 
or detention camp before fifty years are over, 
the cause of death being old age, or disease 
contracted while in’a state of detention, or, un- 
happily, suicide in some cases due to mental 
disorder or other causes. 


What Caused the Revolutionary 
Movement ? 


It is a delusion to believe—if anybody 


-really believes, that the revolutionary move- 


w 


ment is born of economic distress and the un- . 


employment problem, These may have facili- 
tated voluntary recruitment to the ranks of re- 
volutionaries or recruitment brought about by 
propaganda. But the primary and main real 
cause is political in character. Therefore, a 
radical remedy to cure or satisfy rebellious 
mentality—whether violent or non-violent, must 
be political in character. The attainment of 
self-rule or at least.of that degree and extent 
of it which can automatically lead to complete 
self-rule would be such a remedy. 


Contraction of Serious Illness by Detenus 


The contraction by detenus of fatal or 
almost ‘fatal’ diseases, such as tuberculosis, while 
in jail, detention camp, or internment at "home, 
is not a rare occurrence. Some of them also 
begin to suffer from mental maladies while 
there. In a not a few cases they do not receive 
proper medical attention and treatment, as Miss 
Praphulla Nalini Brahma, recently deceased; 
or if they do. so, it is too laté or inadequate. 
A complete list of such cases should be placed 
before the public and the Government. Govern- 
ment officers cannot perhaps be expected to pre- 
The Bengal Civil Liberties 
Union may be able to prepare such a list from 
files of Calcutta Bengali and English dailies and 
weeklies. It has already’ shown some commend- 
able activity and published information relating 
to the sufferings of several detenus. “At the last 
meeting of its executive committee held last 
month several resolutions regarding relief to the 
‘political sufferers, publicity, ete., was passed. 


\ 
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, Publicity of facts referred to in this note is 


. urgently needed. 


kh 


The.Case of Miss Renuka Sen, M.A. 


The casé of Miss Renuka Sen, M.a.; who was 
deprived of her personal freedom on suspicion 
more than ‘five years ago without being brought 
to trial, has received wide publicity. She was at 
first kept in a detention camp for some time. 
Latterly she was interned in the house of her 
maternal grandfather, who is a poor man unable 
and unwilling to take charge of her, but was 
not granted any allowance at the time, as the law 
required, in spite of her and her grandfather’s 
repeated requests to the authorities. She was 
ordered to report herself once a week at the 
nearest’ police station. In order, as she said, 
to draw attention to the fact that no allowance 
had been granted to her, she did not attend the 
police station on the 6th and 13th September 
last year, She was prosecuted on that account 
and convicted. In three courts in succession, 
the highest being the Calcutta High Court, it 
was pleaded in her defence in effect that her 
non-attendance at the police station was meant 
merely to draw attention to the non-receipt of 


- any allowance by her. All the three courts held 


that Government was bound to grant her an 
allowance, but it was also held by them that the 
fact of not granting it was no justification for 
her disobeying the order to attend the police 
station once a week. The order, therefore, was 
legally valid in spite of the Government not 
having discharged the statutory obligation of 
granting her an allowance. 

. Tt is not our intention to discuss this view 
of the law, though it raises the wider question 
as to whether Government is legally competent 
to issue orders according to one part of 
section of a law without fulfilling the require- 
ment of another part of the same enjoining the 
grant of an allowance. Our object is to draw 
attention to a rather unusual—perhaps unique 
—feature of this case. 

In none of the three courts did counsels 
for the Government challenge the defence 
statement. made on behalf of Miss Renuka Sen 
that at the time when she disobeyed the order 
to attend at the police station she had not been 
granted any allowance. But after the High 
Court had dismissed her appeal, a Press 
communique appeared'in the papers to the effect 
that an allowance had been actually sanctioned 
by Government! The matter, therefore, came 
again before the High Court, as it was rather 
irregular. The following sentences are quoted 


a’ 
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from the report of the case in The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika : 

His Lordship (Mr. Justice Cunliffe) drew the 
attention of Mr. Khundkar to this sentence in the 
communique. “In actual fact an allowance was sanc- 
tioned for Miss Sen in a Government order dated 
Sept. 24. The allowance was sént to her but she refused | 
it on Sept. 28.” Would not the reader imagine that the 
allowance was sent to her on some date between Sept. 24 
and 28? In fact this court had been told now that the 
allowance was not sent until Oct. 16. | ' 

His Lordship added that if Government took the 
trouble of putting this communique in the papers, which 
was a new way of conducting proseéntion, facts should 
have been stated accurately. If this court was to be put 
right by “journalistic” communication, this court might 
as well be put right accurately. 

_ Here his Lordship caustically draws atten- 
tion to the Government’s publication of a com- 
munique containing a misleading, a wrong, 
statement. ; 

The question is, if the allowance was 
granted, why was not this fact mentioned in 
the two lower Courts, and even before the High 
Court when Miss Renuka Sen’s appeal was 
being heard? What Mr. Khundkar, counsel for 
Government, said on this point is contained in 
the following extract : 

With regard to the other question as to why evidence 
was not called at the lower court to prove that allowance 
had been sanctioned his instruction was that they did 
not know why the Public Prosecutor did not call this 
evidence at the court of trial 


Strange plea of ignorance. 

It was and is of importance to know when 
the allowance was sent by postal money order 
to Miss Renuka Sen—whether before or after she 
had disobeyed the order to report herself weekly 
at the police station. 

Mr. Justice Cunliffe said that he (Mr. Khundkar) 
had not yet told’ his lordship the exact date when the 
money was sent. 

Mr. Khundkar replied that they did not know. 

Stranger still, this plea of ignorance. 

It is easy even for a private person send- 
ing a money order to ascertain the date of its 
despatch, if he has not kept a note of it, from 
the Post Office of despatch.. It should be far 
easier for Government to ascertain the date of 
despatch of a Government money order from ' 
the Post Office of despatch.. The District 
Magistrate’s office from which the money order 
was sent ought also to know. Certainly neither 
Post Offices not District Magistrates’ offices 
daily destroy their records relating to moneys. 

Perhaps somehow sometime the date of the 
money order will be known, and then the 
mystery will disappear, as it must have dis- 
appeared already to those who know the date 
and other relevant facts. 


NOTES 


Not Granting ‘Allowance to Home-interned 
Minor Detenus Opposed to the Act 


In the course of the hearing of Miss Renuka 
Sen’s appeal in the High Court, 


“wir. Khundkar (the Deputy Legal Remembrancer) 
said that the policy of Government with regard to 
allowance was this. When a person was dependent upon 
another person, when a minor dependent on his parents 
and guardians was ordered to be interned with. the 
parents or guardians, Government did not order ‘an 
allowance, but where a person dependent upon another 
bad been ordered to be interned elsewhere, then. an 
allowance was given. 

“Mr. Justice Henderson remarked that this was 
opposed to the Act surely. That was the legal position. 

: “Mr. Khundkar said that he was stating certain 
acts.” 


So in the opinion of Mr. Justice Henderson 
the Government has been following a policy 
which “ was opposed to the Act surely.” The 
parents and guardians of minor detenus interned 
with them, as also the Bengal Civil Liberties 
Union, should note this fact and take suitable 
action. 


Very Prompt (!) Issue of Press Communique 
About Miss Renuka Sers Allowance . 


The following passages are part of. the 
report of the hearing of Miss Renuka Sen’s 
appeal in the High Court: > 

“ After recess Mr. Khundkar said that, while it was 
true that the communique was published for the purpose 
of correcting something contained in the statement of 
Mr. Taluqdar in support of his application, that was not 
the whole truth. He was now instructed to say that the 
real reason why the communique was published was to 
correct the statements in certain newspaper articles that 
no allowance had been given to the detenu at any- time, 
and Mr. Khundkar referred to “ Advance” of October 16. 

“Mr. - Justice Cunliffe asked whether the article 
mentioned was published after the application had been 
argued before this court, and after the reports had 
appeared in the Press. r 

“Mr. Khundkar replied that his instruction was the 
communique was published to meet the statements that 
were published before the matter-was heard by this court. 
It was not apropos anything that happened in this court.” 

Miss Sen’s appeal was dismissed on the 17th 
February last. The Press communique was 
issued on the 18th and published in the papers 
on the 19th February.’ And according to Mr. 
Khundkar, instructed by Government, the com- 
munique was published to correct some news- 
paper statements made on October 16, 1936, 
that is, more than four months previously. .Very 
prompt correction indeed! 


The Lac Industry 


_ One of the drawbacks of depending upon 
fereign demand, in the case of any industry, 
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1 
is the difficulty of planning for the future. For, 
the vagaries of foreign markets are not readily 
noticeable to the producers of the article of 
export. Therefore the balancing of demand 
and supply is often practically impossible in 
the case of goods the greater proportions of 
which are sold to foreign buyers. Shellac has 
been a great source of wealth to Indians in the 
past. After passing through a period of inten- 
sive slump during which a good many shellac 
“Princes” were beggared, shellac is again 
looking up. But shellac prices still depend 
almost solely on foreign demand. Practically 
the whole of India’s shellac production is 
exported, and the local use of shellac accounts 
for about 3 per cent of the total. This is a 
state of affairs which is full of possibilities ‘of 
loss and damage to shellac producers and 
dealers. There should be an attempt at pro- 
moting the growth of those industries in India 
which make use of shellac as a raw material. 
Now that dealers in shellac are making higher 
profits, they should combine and take a lead 
in this work of promoting such industries. A 
recent press notice’ gave a long list of articles 
that are made out of shellac, either partly or 
entirely. Among these the place of honour 
went to gramophone records. Then there were 
electrical goods, leather finishing, rubber and 
paper treatment, photographic varnish, cements, 
gums, munitions, fire works, confectionary, ete., 
ete. 

The Indian Lac Research Institute at 
Namkum (Ranchi) would, we believe, be of 
great help in finding uses for shellac within 
India. A strong local demand would lend a 
stability to this great industry, which may- in 
future give employment to our capital and 
labour to a much greater extent and con- 
sistency than now. 

A. C. 


` 


Boy Scout Movement in India 


The Boy Scout movement is now over 
twenty years’ old in India.’ If we remember 
aright, Scouting was started in Bengal during the 
Governorship of Lord Ronaldshay (Zetland). 
And as there was some difficulty about getting 
an affiliation from the. British Boy Scout 
organization, the Bengal movement had no 
connection with the Baden-Powell Scout ‘move- 
ment at the beginning. We were connected with. 


` the Bey Scouts of Bengal organization in’ those 


days and we also witnessed the amalgamation 
of the B. S. B. with the B.-P. Scouts organization. 
The non-co-operation movement gave a set back 


` 
` 
a 
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fto the spread of the Boy Scout movement in 
India. If we remember aright, the question of 
saluting the Union Jack had something to do 
With, ‘the unpopularity of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in those days. 


Present critics of the movement stress the’ 


undesirability of official connection with the 
movement and believe that if the Boy Scouts 
organization had fewer officials connected with 
it, it would grow and spread unhampered. We 
do not believe that all officials are necessarily 
undesirable company for our boys. Some of 
them are very fine men whose contact would, if 
anything, improve the life and conduct of our 
boys. In our view the Boy Scouts movement 
suffers a great deal from an affected exoticism. 
Boy Scouts play, sing, howl and, in short, do 
everything in an outlandish manner. At least 
such is the opinion of the general public. A 
closer attachment to national manners, customs, 
dress, diet, traditions and ideals would doubtless 
make it easier for the organisers of the move- 
-ment to obtain and keep their recruits. . Expenses 
are another point. The dress and equipment of 
a Boy Scout should be entirely Swadeshi and 
cheap. Their training should also have the idea 
of service to India in the forefront. Their 
attainments should be such as would prove to 
be of use in the life of the average Indian. The 
idea behind the movement is to turn out better 
nationals and world-citizens. For a proper 


realisation of this ideal, affectations and show, 


should yield place to sincere gestures and real 
capacity. ; 
A. C. 


Aliens 


~ According to a study published by the International 
Labour Office, there were throughout the world, in 1930, 
28,900,000 aliens, or persons living in another country than 
their own. This figure represents 1.6% of the total world 
population, estimated at some 2 billion persons. 

The countries with the greatest number of aliens 
were : the United States, with 6,300,000 (or 21.8% of all 
aliens recorded in the world); and Argentina, with 
2,800,000. i 
` Then came the following countries: France, which 
had 2,400,000 in 1926 and 2,700,000 in 1931; Brazil, with 
1,500,000 in 1920; British Malaya, with 1,870,000; Siam, 
with 1,000,000; and Germany, with 787,000. 

The countries where the increase in the number of 
aliens was the greatest were, in ascending order, in Europe: 
Greece, ` Italy, France, and the Netherlands; outside 
Europe : Argentina, Canada, Hong-Kong, the Netherlands 
East Indies, British Malaya, and Korea. 

However, in order to have a fairer idea of the import- 
ance of the problem of aliens in a country, account must 
be taken of the number of aliens per thousand inhabitants, 
or the “ proportion of aliens.” The average proportion for 
Europe (not including the U. S. S. R.) was 15.4; but it 
rosé to 186 in Luxemburg, 87 in Switzerland, 66 in France, 
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43 in Austria and 39 in Belgium. The following countries 
have figures below the average proportion: Germany (12), 
Bulgaria (10), Hungary (9), Turkey (6), Portugal (5), 
the British Isles (4), Italy and Finland (3). 


Important changes have taken place in this field since 
the war. While in Germany (present territory) the number 
of aliens decreased, France, which in 1910 had 29 aliens 
per thousand inhabitants, had 39 per thousand in 1921 
and 66 per thousand in 1931. Switzerland, which in 1910 
had the highest proportion in Europe (148 per thousand), 
after that period had a decrease which has continued 
(104 in 1920 and 87 in 1930). 


The number of Asiatics in foreign countries increased 
from 5 millions in 1910 to 934 millions in 1930. But the 
number of Europeans abroad, although it slightly decreased 
from 1910 to 1930, was still much greater—22,400,000 in 
1930, or more than double. 


The above excerpt from a League of Nations 
News publication, provokes a few observations. 
It appears from it that Asiatics are not so keen 
on entering other peoples’ Houses as non-Asiatics. 
The idea that poor Euro-Americans are hard 
pressed everywhere by Asiatics with a cheaper 
standard of living, is also not correct; for, it 
seems, that a higher standard of living has not 
prevented Euro-Americans from earning a living 
outside their own country. . Of course Asiatics 
have to rely entirely upon their ability for econo- 
mic competition when they enter foreign 
territory; whereas Euro-Americans make use of 
other arguments to establish themselves. We 
also find that Britain and Italy are very lucky 
in that they support the smallest percentage of 
aliens. It would be interesting to learn how 
many Britishers and Italians live in countries 
other than their own. 

g f A. ©. 


Anniversary of An Assamese Hero 


Sipsacar, FEB. 23. 


The anniversary of Lachit Barphukhan, the Assamese 
hero who repulsed the Moghul invasion at the battle of 
Saraighat about four centuries ago and killed his own 
maternal uncle, sayisg that the latter was not greater than 
his motherland, will be celebrated at Jhanji, in Sibsagar 
sub-division about the end of this month. An agricultural 
and industrial exhibition and a women’s conference wi 
also be held in that connection.—Associated Press. 


Sarat Chandra Chaudhuri of Allahabad 


In Mr. Sarat Chandra Chaudhuri the 
Allahabad University has lost a distinguished 
teacher of law, who was known and respected 
for his profound and extensive knowledge of the 
subject and who discharged his duties with great 
industry and conscientiousness. He was always 
very accessible to his students, who reciprocated 
his affection for them. Besides helping students 
at his residence with their studies, he gave 


© Norns: 


pecuniary assistance also to those who stood in 
heed of it. He was one of the most cultured and 
_ courteous citizens of Allahabad: 


Lala Harkishen Lal 






- distinguished personalities of the Panjab. 
gh as a young man he had been called to 
Bar in England, he gave up the profession of 
law early. In the fields of commerce, banking, 
industries, insurance and business in general he 
was regarded as the Napoleon of the Panjab. 
His part in developing the banking and com- 
mercial: organizations of that province was per- 
reater than that of any other person. 
id much to build up its industries also. 
great ability and enterprise, and, for years. 
‘lis sucess, roused the jealousy and hostility of 
-foreign men of business doing business in the 

Panjab and its neighbourheod. 

“Though he made his name and a vast 
fortune as a man of business, he shone in polities 
-also-for a time. He was a Congress leader and 
acted as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
‘of its session in 1910. Nine years later when 
there was a struggle over the Rowlatt Act, he 
“firmly adhered to his views. His sturdy radi- 

ealism and independence had their reward in 

arrest, trial on the charge of treason and 
transportation for life. But he did not flinch. 
He took a serio-comic view of the whole episode. 
l ng of it turned out to be true when. 
-after his release in December 1919, he became a 
_ Minister cof the Panjab in 1920. 

During the closing years of his life, ‘he 
suffered many reverses. But his spirit remained 
unbroken, though at the time of his death he 
was an old man of 73. 
























Professor Dr. M. Winternitz 


= Professor Dr. M. Winternitz of Prague, 
Czechoslov akia, who died in January last at the 
age of 74, was an Indologist of worldwide re- 
putation. It is not the worldwide character of 
his reputation on which it is necessary to lay 
stress to give an idea of his worth. His 
knowledge of ancient Indian literature was 
deep and extensive. And the man was perhaps 
-greater than the scholar. Some idea of his work 
and: worth is conveyed in Principal Kshitimohan 
Sen’s article on him published elsewhere. 
Principal. Sen had the privilege of coming into 
close contact with him both as a co-worker and 
a neighbor when the latter stayed at Santi- 
niketan. for some time as a visiting professor of 
Visvabharati. 
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Lala Harkishen Lal was one of the most 














































We had a similar privilege. botl 
and at Prague, though only fora few 
was a man of unaffected’ simpl 
humility. In his unworldliness he rés 
Sanskrit pandits whom we could stil} fiz 
younger days but who have now bec 
It was natural for him te do.a good 
friends and acquaintances in any way 
in his power. The present writer re 
how the great Professor used to bring 
resembling these used by our postme 
hotel, where the Poet Rabindranath Tagor 
party stayed, all the letters “pe 
addressed to them ejo himself. “This writ 
cherishes the memory of some other 
kindness done to him by the Professor, his 
and his youngest son. 

Dr. Winternitz contributed some ‘val 
artieles to The Modern Review. 





Rat Bahadur Bijay Krishna Basu 


Rai Bahadur Bijay Krishna Basu, 
c.M.Z.8., a former Superintendent. of the: 
‘Zoological Garden, passed away last month in 
his 66th year at his newly ereeted but han 
completed house at 13, Chowringhee Terrace, } 
behind and to the east of the residence of D 
N. Maitra whose elder and only sister 
married. Unhappily Dr. Maitra had. | 
wife, too, a day er two previously. M 
to be regretted that Mr. Basu’s only daughte 
(his only child) and son-in-law are at present 
in England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Basu had. eceupied theit new 
house in the morning of the 16th February, and in. 
the next morning Mr. Basu was. found: speech- 
less and paralysed from a serious recurrence of 
a slight “stroke” from which he -had just 
recovered. : 

The deceased, who was well-known for 
some researches in veterinary science and for 
his administrative abilities, was sent to Europ 
to visit some of the Zoological Gardens the 
He was honoured by His Majesty the King 
England with a present as a personals en 
and the late Carl Hagenbeck of the Tiergart 
Hamburg had presented him with an expe 
gold watch as a token of his admiration for hir 





Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 


Among Indians who had come to occupy- 
high official position, there are few who rose 
from such a humble beginning as Sir Bhupendra 
nath Mitra, ex-High Commissioner for India, 
who died. last month. at the age of only 62 = 
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erhaps he had some premonition of early 
death. Last year at a farewell function in 
London on the eve of his return to India he 
wohgerved that he was going back to die in his 
Motherland. 





Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 


He began his career as a clerk in the Finance 
Department at the Imperial Secretariat on a pay 
of Rs. 60. In 1910 a was appointed Assistant 
Seeretary to the Government of India, Finance 
Department, and in 1915 he became the Acting 
Deputy Secretary in that department. In the 
same year he was appointed Controller of War 
Accounts and in 1919 he became the Military 
Accountant General. In 1922 he was appointed 
Financial Adviser on Military Finance and 
during 1924 to 1930 he was a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. He was appointed 
a temporary Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1925. In 1931 he took charge 
of the office of High Commissioner for India in 
London, which pest he held till he retired in 
October last. 

Few Indians had greater administrative 
experience, particularly in the realm of finance, 
T Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. Whether in 

the Finance Department of the Government of 
India; or as Chairman of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, or as a witness before 
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Currency or other Commissions, he distinguished 
himself by his profound knowledge,- bis- keen 
and massive intellect, his prodigious memory, 
particularly for figures, and his capacity for 
hard and sustained work. 

Of the many stories told of him two may 
be related here. 

During the last great war when he was in 
charge of the Army Finances an expert was sent 
out from the War Office, London, to straighten 
out Indian Military Accounts. The expert 
returned home by the earliest available mail 
steamer, with the remark, “ With Mitra at the 
helm of affairs, there was no need for extraneous 
help.” 

The other story is to the effect that during 
the sittings in London of the Indian so-called 
Round Table Conference the then High Commis- 
sioner for Canada observed that, if India could 
produce a dozen men like Sir Bhupendranath, 
there was no reason why she should not have 
self-rule straightaway. 

He was a keen lover of sports, a foundation 
member of the Mohan Bagan Club of Calcutta 
and later its vice-president. 

Franking postage stamps with the motto 
“ Support Indian Industry ” owes its origin to 
Sir Bhupendranath, which shows his patriotic 
bent of mind. His wide experience as a financial 
expert was requisitioned only last December, 
after his return to India, by the Nawab of 
Bhopal in connection with the Federal question. 


Krishna Lal Duit 


Krishna Lal Dutt, another high Indian ex- 
official, died in Caleutta last month. He was 
a former Accountant General of Madras and was 
78 at the time of his death. He, too, rose from 
a humble beginning and filled many high offices 
and rendered varied service to the State and the 
country. 

He Joined Government service in the Comp- 
troller-General’s Office in 1881 as a clerk. In 
1885 he was made Superintendent of the Budget, 
Resource and General Sections of the Comp- 
troller-General’s Office. Towards the end of the 
year he was placed on special duty in connection 
with the general revision of the classification 
of the publie accounts. 

In 1891 he was appointed Chief Superin- 
tendent, but before taking up that work he was 
called upon to revise the “Provincial Settlements 
with all the Local Governments. In 1894 he 
was promoted to the enrolled list of the Finance 
Department and posted as- Assistant Comp- 
troller-General. He was instrumental in intro- 
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ducing a large number of reforms in the -different 


sections of the Accounts Department. 

From April 1900 to December 1902 he o 
examiner of Local Accounts, Mddras, wheré, i 
advance of any other Province, ‘he produced ‘the 
first Municipal Account Code. |. 

From 1903 to 1907 he was on special duty 
at the Financial Secretariat as officer in charge 
of the Budgets. In April 1907 ‘he became 
Comptroller of Post Offices. 

After the completion of his special duty. he 


was promoted to Accountant-Generalship, but . 


before he was posted anywhere, he was specially 
deputed by the Government of India to conduct 
an enquiry into the rise of prices in India, and 
on conclusion of the enquiry he was posted to 
Madras. His report on the “Rise of Prices in 
India ” was described: in a Government of India 
Resolution as a “valuable contribution to the 
recent economic and financial history of India.” 

Mr. Dutt was made a fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1919 and received a fellow- 
ship of the Royal Economic Society in thè same 
year. He retired from Madras. on, the 
17th November 1915, and in the same year: on 
the recommendation of the Government of India 


was appointed Special Finance Officer by the 


Mysore Government. 


In 1917, Mr: Dutt was appointed Registrar 


of the Calcutta University. 

In 1919 the Royal Commission on Currency 
sitting in London called for the evidence of 
Mr. Dutt specially on the effect of Exchange on 
price levels in India, export and import trade 
and the social and economic conditions of India. 

After his return from England, his. services 
were requisitioned by the Patiala State, _but he 
resigned after a few months. © ` 

Mr. Dutt was a public- spirited man. He 
was associated with various institutions of the 
city. i. 


It is remarkable that ee Mr. ‘Dutt was. 


so alie and useful an officer, Government never 
conferred any. title on him. ` Perhaps- his’ out- 
standing ability could not be ignored: or left 
unutilised, but his -spirit of dependere” was 
not appreciated. ! 


Five Britain-India Air Mails a Week - 

The scheme of five air mails a week bétween 
Britain and India at an annual cost of Rs. 13 
lakls, which awaits examination by the Standing 
Finance Committee of the Indian Legislature, 
will be, it is said, not only self-sufficient but will 
leave “a not unsubstantial balance.” If so; we 
can appreciate it, though it is meant specially 


`- riages! 
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for the convenience of British men of business 


Officials and other British sojourners in India. 


` A more urgent extension of postal facilitigs ma 
however, is: to open a post office within” e easy 
reach of every village in the country. More-, 


-over, postage should be so reduced as to cheapen 


correspondence by post card and letter and make 
it. easy to. obtain at least school and college 
text-books by post. 


The Gud Wari in Spain. 


-Those who like us. sympathise =e the 
Spanish Government in its very hard fight with 
the rebels will feel gladdened by the recent 
successes of the forces.of-that government. ` May 
this very sanguinary war come ‘to-an end soon. 


State Ownership of ‘Railways ; in , Germany — 
And in India 


. According to a Berlin Sone a new law. has 
been: promulgated in Germany by which all rail- 
ways there became the property. of the govern- 
ment of that. country, which will manage them. 
In India Government accepted the recommenda- 
tion on oe eo -in 1924 for -taking over 
But ue 


not been Biome State ` aR are iot, 
of course, all that they‘should be, but they pay 
greater attention to Indian needs and opinion 
than Company-managed railways and employ 
a larger proportion of Indian staff. 


TEE Railway Carriages! And 
What-—Conditioned Third Class Carriages? 


Railways in India. derive most of their in- 
comé from passenger traffic from third class 
passengers but have done the least for the 
health, convenience, comfort, and polite and 
humane treatment of these best customers of 
theirs. State Railways, however, propose to 
give the upper class passengers, who are a 
source of: loss to them, “ air-conditioned ” car- 
It is to be’ hoped that the State will 


air-condition all the highways, by-ways, dwel- 


ling-houses, offices,- playgrounds, promenades, 
hunting- -grounds, . . . also, with which the British 
sojourners have ‘anything ‘to do. Otherwise 
they may have heat strokes. 
Defeats on the Railway Budget 

Government . sustained, ‘as they ‘well 


deserved, many defeats - during the . debate on 
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the. Railway- Budget. “But will these peace 
any: effect? 


ysi 


All Prive Non-Indian Hae. Committee 


oe bike: the Simon Commission, the Wedge- 
wood: “ Indian” Railway Committee was a all- 
white committee from: which Indians were ex- 
cluded. Moreover, though South Africa dis- 
criminates against Indians insultingly, it was 
represented on the committee. The Simon 
Commission was considered an insult to India. 
So. is, this Railway: Committee. But we- who 
can bear the glory of foreign subjection need 
not chafe under these minor distinctions. 

‘Tt has been officially suggested that the 
Railway ‘Committee had ‘to be made all-white, 
as there were no Indian railway experts. But 
as ‘the’ Railway Member of the Government of 
India is an Indian who had no previous expert 
knowledge of railways, surely at least similar 
Indian. experts could have been found, if men 
like Pandit Chandrika-prasad Tripathi of 
eRe -were not available. 


CoiieFiinet of India Budget for 1937-38 
`. As the Government of India Budget for 
1937-38. was- published in the- papers yesterday 
(February 28),-we have space for the publica- 
tion only: of the following- sy without 
any ‘comment : 


The Government - of India Budget for 1937-38, which 
was presented in the Assembly on “Saturday afternoon by 
the Finance Member, Sir James Grigg, reveals a deficit of 
Rs. 158.lakhs. . 

In the: current year’ (1936-37) there has been a 
deficit. of Rs. 197. lakhs instead of-a surplus of .Rs. 6 lakhs. 
_ . Separation of* Burma will cost -the: Government. of 
India a net loss of Rs. 233 lakhs. 

The following is a summary of the financial position : 


1936- 37.. 
: “Recs Expenditure Surplus-+ 
: 3 l Deficits— 
‘(Budget Estimates)? "i . 85,36 > 85,830 +6 
1936-37. oa eee 
(Revised) 83,58. . . -85,55 _ —197 
si MOSPORT a y a Ta 
(Estimates) 777 7 = 2... 8183 > -83,41- —158 


2 


1 INcREASE IN Durtes 


j The Budget. announces the following : ` 
“"An increase in sugar excise from Re. 1-5-to. Rs. 2, ` 
~. Customs duty on: sugar is fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. 
plus the surtax for the time ‘being in force. 
Silver duty is raised from two annas to’ three annas 
per oz. or Rs. 2-5 per 100 tollas. 


Postar: Rares ©- 


- The following alteration: in Postal ‘rates is announced : 
Book: Packet rate’ would: be, reduced from ł anna for 


packet rates, 
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the- first --five’stollahs and 4 anna for every additional. 
5 tollahs to 4 anna for thefirst 24 tollahs and 4 anna for 
every additional 24 .tollahs. 

To remove the anomaly whereby parcel Tates are at 
certain stages cheaper than letter rates and even book 
the 2 anna minimum rate for parcels of. 
not more than: 20 tollahs would be eliminated and all 
pace weighing 40 tollahs or. less would be charged 

annas. 


` Causes or 1936-37 ‘“Dertcrrs : ; 
Reductions in: f 


“Cùstoms 216 lakhs 
Income-tax ` 3l y, 
- Currency 28 p 
Improvements from : 
Central Excises 41, 
, Miscellaneous - BE y 
Salt 10., 
_ CAUSES OF 1937-38 Dericrrs 
Losses from : Ach l ; 
Burma Söpätatión 233. 4, 
Provincial Autonomy T85 p 
. Improvements, from, : , 
Customs 21 p 
Income-tax 40. ,, 
Income-tax Amendment 20 


Five Empire Air Mails a Week l 
Since writing our note on five air mails a 
week, we haye- seen the following telegram in 
the papers : 
New Derm, Fes. 27. 


- By.a majority the Standing Finance Committee of 
the Assembly has approved of the new Empire Air Mail 
scheme by which there will be five air ‘mail services 
instead of two, the time between Karachi and England 
will ‘be reduced to fou? days and ultimately to two and 
half days, the present surcharges for air mail be abolished 
and a uniform rate of air mail postage of two and half 
annas per half ounce will be introduced. 

Three members of the Committee, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
Mr. N. V. ies: ane Mr. Essak Sait dissented.— (A. PY 


Resolutions of “the Congress Working - 
Committee: Se 
e SA T CO WARDHACANJ, FEB. 27. 


The first resolution passed by the Working Committee 
at to-day’s meeting congratulates the nation on its wonder- 
ful response to the call of the Congress. 

The second resolution expresses satisfaction at ‘the 
response of. the people and voters in, areas such as NW. F. 
and ‘certain parts of Bengal where “the Government has 
been and is pursuing a policy of repression,” specially 
of the people ‘of Midnapore district. 

The third resolution which relates to the oath -óf 


vallegiance,. says that doubts. having been raised regarding 


‘its properiety, the Working Committee desires to make 
it clear. that the oath does not in any way lessen or vary 
the demand ‘for independence, and every, Congress. member 


eke ral aS hee: 
tofin qe mis 


a ea 


stands. by that objective, thar. the ` ee allegiance: of 
every Congressman is to Indian- people. 

The. fourth resolution reminds all Congress legislators 
that their sphere of activities is not confined to legislatures, 
but. includes their’ constituencies’ and asks them to keep, 
in constant touch with constituencies. - 

The fifth resolution impresses upon provincial and 
local’ committee the necessity of increasing the association, 
of masses with: the Congress in` accordance with the. 
Faizpur resolution. 

The sixth resolution exhaustively gives lines'on which 
Congress members should work in and out of the legis: 
latures. The resolution ‘contains detailed instructions 
regarding the Congress policy and programme for the 
amelioration of masses and conduct vis-a-vis porenment 
functions ‘which are to be avoided.— (United Press). 


The Congress Working Committee ee also 
issued a statement of the policy which will 
_ govern Congress members in the Assembly. - 


The Question of Acceptance of Office 
by Congress Members orate Bc: 


The question of acceptance af MN 
by Congress members of the legislatures was 
discussed at the last meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Congress at Wardha, but no 
final decission was. arrived at, as. obviously it 
could not be, as the opinions of the provincial 
Congress committees which had been called for 
had not been received. ; 

In some previous issues, we opposed the 
acceptance of office by Congressmen, giving our 
reasons. These need not be- repeated. 

In the majority of the provinces Congress 
has: obtained an absolute majority of seats in 
the Assemblies. There Congressmen would bé 
able, to accept or not to accept ministerships: 
But in the remaining provinces, none of them 
may get a ministership. So the only uniform 
policy which Congress can consistently’ follow 
everywhere is to oppose acceptance of -office 
The opposite policy of accepting office only in 
those provinces in which it is available will 
create a division in the ranks of Congressmen 
which may be something like playing into the 
hands of those- imperialists who ae a ee a 
united popular: ioni; 


PE ETER 


Readership Lectures by Dr. Rajani Kanta z 
Das E PENE : anpa N 
s On the motion of Mr. C. C. Biswas (now 
Mr. Justice C. C: Biswas), Dr. Rajani Kanta 


Das of the International Labour Office, Geneva,, 


was appointed a special reader to the Caleutta 
University to deliver a course of lectures on 
topics relating to Industry and Labour, which 
he did in January last. This was a most 
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fitting -choice. : Thérecisino Indian who" has: had 
greater opportunities of pursuing a. compara- 
tive,:gtudy:::6f:.the ‘problems. of Industry, 
Labourt in: India in their setting ee aorta 
problems:.in other: countries, ‘and he has made 
very: good use. of those’: opportunities.” These 
questions?:have: been ..almost:‘a' life-long. ‘study 
with him. Needless to. say, he has’ studied 
them, inysae thoroughly: scientific. spirit. Hence 
isditthat,-though:every: inch: A: patriot; his: books ` 
(Which are: many) and his various ‘articles in 
Indian “atid. ‘foreign, reviews’ ‘and. his” lectures 
and ‘Teports are dispassionate. and, free from. any 
political bias. ..... 

“UWE ok forward to reading the authorised 
Version’ òf. his lectures ` which, we hope, the 
Calctitta, University will | publish - at- no -distant 















Religious Iñ; struction. in, Primary Schodls, 

In some previous issues ‘we have discussed 
thé::qtiestion: of: religious [education ‘in schools 
abtendédi-by-: ‘pupils, pélonging to various differ- 
én religious ‘communities. We have expressed 
Opinions ‘adverse ‘to “it,-giving. our reasons, and 
havé quoted’ somé British and J apanese opinioné 
ort ‘subject. We’ do: not wish now’ to repeat 
Pen Wweihave`said”already: i 
Ly Lasb-yeéar the Bengal ‘Government appoint- 
ed! ta committee “! to- consider. ‘the curricula: suit- 
abiecto: ‘the/needs of primary schools and mak- 
tabseand the: question of. religious: instruction 
in, those institutions.” The-Committee’s report 
way y “published ay m year “It dis eed 












ton « Inf jrespect: -of religi us. inswiuction, » shers, was general 
agreement ~ that, religious. ‘instruction. -shoild: be provided 
in the ‘curricula’ for primary” schools.’ Mr. A'N. Basu~and 
Dr. D. M., Sen, however, were personally opposed -to ` “thé 
provision3:6f Zany: religious: instruction in‘:primary ;schools, 
z the: Committee allowed- Mr.- Basu _te soe a note of 






UssWeéeuhaive privited Mi. Bast’ S ioè elsewhere, 
as we think it deserves attention.-°Even if-it 
were advisable to give.religious instruction to 
the ‘pupils, it Wotild- be~iinipossible to find fit 
téachets: ine:such’ large: numbers.. Religious 
teathing tbyraunfit steachers: would obexwarse. than 
no teaching. 

As regards the curricula for religious in- 
struction recommended for Moslem, Hindu, 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic pupils respec- 
tively, we are unable to make. any comments 
on the Moslem curriculum. On the curriculum 
for Protestant pupils we are inclined to ask 
why “the story of their (Adam and Eve’s) dis- 
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obedience, and the entrance of.sin into;this world 
should ‘be left out.” 
~~ As regards the cline outa for Hindw paak, 
our-.opinion, is that much of what’ is- required 
“to be taught is either unsuitable. or too. difficult 
for children. ‘We appreciate the. catholicity- rof 
the Hindu members . which has: led. them; to. lay 
down that. os an et 
s The hoys: and- girls should ‘be told dha sakar“ upasana 
(worship. through: images) ‘and nirekar upasana worship. 
of the, formless Deity) are both useful .-. .. ,:.,The 
hymns selected (to be committed to memory and recited i in 


their prayers) should have ‘no exclusive reference ' ‘to ‘any 
particular form or -aspect of the Deity.”..° 5013, 


We commend -the catholicity c of | “the Hindu 
members, not because.we ‘approve of. worship 
through images, which we do not, but becatise 
even educated Hindus generally hold: the’ wrong 
opinion that Hinduism inculcates only worship 





through images or idolatry, whereas the highest 


ea scriptures enjoin: the: ‘worship’ of the'form- 
less Supreme Spirit. 

i Boys and girls can. Icone truly “religious 
by living in a truly religious atmosphere , in 
their hotnes, 
parents and other guardians and elders. Tt is 
too much -to expect schools—particularly. non- 
residential ones—to make their pupils: religious. 

Government should have nothing. to, do, 
directly. or indirectly, with the, , teaching of 
religion. We do not believe that our Govern- 
ment is consumed with any anxiety. ‘to make 
our, children nelipiouses Officials want something 
else. 

There are various: agencies, ‘unfortunately, 

_ to impress on the minds of young and old in 
this country our religious differences and diver- 


sities. ‘Schools should not be pressed. into 7 
vice ` to: do ‘this, directly: or _ indirectly, | es 
addition. ` nage 


wT are 


. Schools .are. not parliaments of teligions.” 

“If any community or ariy., section” of: any 
community want religious instruction” for “theit 
children; they. should be asked- to, make their 
own, alt ‘angements. 


Mr.. o F. Chintamani’s Defeat ” i 


“The? defeat of. no non-Congress candidate 
in the: recent-elections is more noteworthy than. 


Apes 





imbibing. ,spirituality . from their - 
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that of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani of Allahabad: 
It is not necessary to dwell upon his promi- 
nence as an all-India leader of, the Liberal 
party. So far as the U. P. Legislative Council 
is concerned, he has been for years its- ablest, 
best informed and most distinguished parlia- 
mentarian. Whenever the occasion demanded 
it, he has been the most uncompromising critic 
and opponent of Government. He became a 
Minister once, but gave up the job. when his ` 
conscience and principles and the good of.the © 
people demanded it. Being a bitter’and severe 
critic of Congress, he could not and did. not 
expect any quarter at the hands of Congress- 
walas. This bitter hostility perhaps partly 
accounts for his defeat, which is much to be. 
regretted. 


Sir Sita Ram’s Defeat 


‘In the U. P. Sir Sita Ram’s defeat is also l 
to be regretted. 


Defeat of Mr. N. K. Basu-in Bengal 


Similarly m Bengal the defeat of Mr. N. K 
peu: is very much to be regretted. 


ae U pper House Elections 


Up to yesterday the election of 29 members | | 
of the Upper House in the Bengal legislature 
have been declared; with Professor Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mukerjee at their head. He would be 
new to a legislative body, but is a very able and 
well-informed -nationalist. The election of Mr. — 
n Satyendra Chandra Mitra,.Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta 
and Prof. Bovey Kabir is also noteworthy. 


End 5 the B. N. Railway Strike 


We are glad the Bengal-Nàgpur Railway 
strike has come to an end. The most note- 
worthy. and commendable feature. of the strike 
was the perfect loyalty of the humblest of the © 
strikers to their comrades and to the cause, 
which kept their united front intact. 
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- RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT AND SECTARIANISM 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


FRIENDS, 


When, I was asked to address this distin- 
guished gathering,* I was naturally reluctant, 
for I do not know if I can be called religious 
in the current sense of the term, not claiming 
as my possession any particular idea of God, 
authorised by some time-honoured institution. 
If, in spite of all this, I have accepted this 
honour, it is only out of respect to the memory 
of the great saint with whose centenary the 
present Parliament is associated. I venerate 
Paramahamsa Deb because he, in an arid age 
of religious nihilism, proved the truth of our 
spiritual heritage by realising it, because the 
largeness of his spirit could comprehend seem- 
ingly antagonistic modes of sadhana, and because 
the simplicity of his soul shames for all time the 
pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric 
truth to propound to you. I am a mere poet, 
a lover of men and of creation. But since love 
gives a certain insight, I may perhaps claim 
to have sometimes caught the hushed voice 
of humanity and felt its suppressed longing 
for the Infinite. I hope I do not belong to 
those who, born in a prison-house, never have 
the good luck to. know that it is a ‘prison, who 
are blissfully unaware that the costliness of 
their furniture and profuseness of the provisions 
for their comfort act: as invisible walls in.a 
castle of vanity that not only rob them of their 
freedom but éven. of the desire for it. $ 





* Authorised Version of the Address at Sri Rama- 
krishna Centenary Parliament of: Religions. 


_ The degree of this freedom is. measured 
according to our realisation of .the Infinite, 
whether in the outer world, or in the inner 
life. In a narrow room we may have as much 
space as is necessary for livingand for the 
exercise of our muscles; the food may be more 
than sufficient, it may even be sumptuous; yet 
our inborn craving for what we may call the 
more, the unattained, if not altogether killed, 
remains unsatisfied. We are deprived of the 
Infinite, which is freedom of range, both in the 
outer world as well as in the ceaseless variety 
of the world of our experience. 

But a more profoundly intimate perception 
of the Infinite lies in that intensity of our 
consciousness, which we can only attain when 
we realise ultimate value in some ideal of per- 
fection, when in the realisation of some fact 
of our life we become aware of an indefinable 
truth that immensely transcends it. We, in 
our human nature, have a hunger for Bhuma, 
for immensity, for something a great deal more 
than what we need immediately for the purposes 
of life. Men all through their history have 
been struggling to realise this truth according 
to the unfolding of their idea of the boundless, 
and have been gradually changing their methods 
and plans of existence, constantly meeting 
failures, but never owning final defeat. 

We find that animals have their evolution 
along. the line of the race. They have their 
individual life which ends.with their death. 
But even: in them ‘there is a touch of the 
Infinite which urges them to outlive their own 
life in the life of the race, accepting sufferings 
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and making sacrifices for its sake. The spirit 
of sacrifice in the parents is this touch of the 
Infinite,—the motive power which makes the 
~rayealife possible, which helps to develop those 
facuities in them that will enable their descen- 
dants to find better opportunity for food and 
shelter. 

g But in human beings has been further 
evolved a sense of the Infinite that goes far 
beyond the struggle for physical life which. 
merely occupies extended time and extended 
space. Man has realised that a life of perfec- 
tion is not merely a life of extension, but one 
which has its selfless enjoyment of the great 
and the beautiful. i 

After we have evolved this sense of the 
beautiful, of the good, of something that we call 
truth,—which is deeper and larger than any 
number of facts—-we have come into an 
altogether different atmosphere from that where- 
in the animals and trees have their existence. 
But we have come into this higher realm only 
very lately. 

Ages and ages have passed, dominated by 
the life of what we call the self, which is intent 
upon seeking food and shelter, and upon the 
perpetuation of. the race. But. there is a 
mysterious region waiting for its full recogni- 
tion, which does not entirely acknowledge 
loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery 
constantly troubles us and we are not yet fully 
at ease in this region. We call it spiritual. 
That word is vague, only because we have not 
yet been able to realise its meaning completely. 

We are groping in the dark, not yet clear 
in our idea of the ultimate meaning at the 
centre of this world. Nevertheless, through 
the dim light which reaches us across the 
bariers of our physical existence, we seem to 
have a stronger faith in this spiritual life. than 
in the physical. For even those who do not 
believe in the truth which we cannot define, but 
“call by the name of spirit-—even they are 
obliged to behave as though they did believe it 
to be true, or, at any rate, truer than the world 
‘which is evident to our senses. And so even they 
are often willing to accept death,—the termi- 
nation of this physical life-—for the sake of the 
true, the good and the beautiful. This fact 
expresses man’s deeper urge for freedom, for 
liberation of its self in the realm of the limitless 
where he realises his relationship with the truth 
which relates him to the universe in a dis- 
interested spirit of love. 

When Buddha preached maitri—which 
means relationship. of harmony—not only with 
human beings but with all creation, did he not 
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have this truth in his mind that our treatment 
of the world is wrong when we solely treat it 
as a fact which can be known and used for 
our own personal needs? Did he not feel that 
the true meaning of creation can be understood 
only through love, because it is an eternal 


* expression of love which waits for its answer 


from our soul emancipated from the bondage’ 
of self? This emancipation cannot be negative 
in character, for love can never lead to negation. 
The perfect freedom is in a perfect harmony 
of relationship and not in a mere severance of 
bondage. Freedom has no content, and there- 
fore no meaning where it has nothing but 
itself. The souls emancipation is in the fulfil- 
ment of its relation to the central truth of 
everything that there is, which is impossible 
to define because it comes at the end of all 
definitions. í 

The distinctive feature of materialism is 
the measurability of its outward expression, 
which is the same thing as the finiteness of its 
boundaries. And the disputes, civil and criminal, 
‘which have raged in the history of man, have 
mostly been over thesé same boundaries. To 
increase one’s own bounds one has necessarily 
to encroach upon those of others. So, because 
the pride of Power is the pride of Quantity, 
pride of the mere number of its recruits and 


_ victims, the most powerful telescope, when point- 


ed in the direction of Power, fails to reveal the 
shore of peace across the sea of blood. ` 

Such is the tragedy: that so- often besets 
our history when this love of power, which: is 
really the love of self, domineers over the 
religious life of man, for then the only means 
by which man could hope to set his spirit free, 
itself becomes the worst enemy of that freedom. 
Of all fetters those that falsely assume spiritual 
designations are the most difficult to break, 
and of all dungeons the most terrible are those 
invisible ones where men’s souls are imprisoned 
in self-delusion bred by vanity. For, the 
undisguised pursuit- of self has safety in its 
openness, like filth exposed to the sun and air. 
But the self-magnification, with its consequent 
thwarting of the best in man, that goes on 
unashamed when religion deadens into secta- 
rianism is a perverse form of worldiness, under 
the mask of religion; it constricts the heart into 
narrowness much more effectively than the cult 
of the world based upon material interests can 
ever do. é 

- Let me try to answer the question as to 

what this Spirit. is, for the winning of which all 
the great religions were brought into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in ita 


Se corre ne oo 
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serene aspect of beauty though we know that 
from the fiery whirlpools which are the stars, 
chaotic outbursts clash against one another in 
a conflict of implacable fury. But Ishavasyam 
idam sarvam,— over and through it all there 
is spread a mysterious spirit of harmony, 
constantly modulating rebellious elements into 
creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and 
beauty out of the incoherently battling com- 
batants perpetually struggling to elbow out 
their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 
And this great harmony, this everlasting 
Yea,—this is Truth, that bridges the dark 
abysms of time and space, reconciles contradic- 
tions, imparts perfect balance to the unstable. 
This all-pervading mystery is what we call 
spiritual in its essence. It is the human aspect 
of this cosmic truth which all great personali- 
ties have made their own in their lives and 
have offered to their fellow-beings in the name 
of various religions as means of peace and good- 
will—as vehicles of beauty in behaviour, 
heroism in character, noble aspiration and 
achievement in all great civilisations. 


But when these very religions travel far 
from their sacred sources, they lése their origi- 
nal dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the 
arrogance of piety, into an utter emptiness 
crammed with irrational habits and mechanical 
practices; then is their spiritual inspiration 
befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then 
do they ‘become the most obstinate obstruction 
that darkens our vision of human unity, piling 
up out of their accretions and refuse deadweights 
of unreason across our path of progress—till 
at length civilised life is compelled to free its 
education from the stifling coils of religious 
creeds. Such fratricidal aberrations, in the 
guise of spiritual excellence, have brought upon 
the name of God whom they profess to glorify, 
uglier discredit than honest and defiant atheism 
could ever have done. 

The reason is, because sectarianism, like 
some voracious parasite, feeds upon the religion 
whose colour it assumes exhausting it so that 
it knows not when its spirit is sucked dry. It 
utilises the dead skin for its habitation, as a 
stronghold for its unholy instinct of fight, its 
pious vain-gloriousness, fiercely contemptuous of 
its neighbours’ articles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, 
when taken to task for the iniquitous dealings 
with their brethren, immediately try to divert 
attention by glibly quoting noble texts from 
their own scriptures which preach love, justice, 
righteousness, and the divinity immanent in 
Man,— ludicrously unconscious of the fact that 
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those constitute the most damaging incrimina- 
tion of their usual attitude of mind. In taking 
up the guardianship of their religion they allew, 
on the one hand, physical materialism to invade 
it by falsely giving eternal value to external 
practices, often of primitive origin; and moral 
materialism on the other, by invoking sacred 
sanction for their forms of worship within the 
rigid enclousre of special privileges founded upon 
accident of birth, or blind conformity, irrespec- 
tive of moral justification. Such debasement 
does not belong to any particular religion, but 


e 


more or less to all religions, the records of whose ` 


impious activities are written in brothers’ blood, 


-and sealed with the indignities heaped upon 


them. 


All through the course of human history it 
has become tragically evident that religions, 
whose mission is liberation of soul, have in some 
form or other ever been instrumental in shack- 
ling freedom of mind and. even moral rights. 


-The desecration of truth in unworthy hands,— 


the truth which was meant to raise humanity 
morally and materially out of the dusky region 
of animality, is moreover followed by condign 
punishment, and thus we find that religious 
perversity is causing more blindness of reason 
and deadness-of moral sensibility than any 
other deficiency in our education; just as, the 
truth represented by science, when used for 
ignoble traffic, threatens us with annihilation. 
It has been the saddest experience of man to 
witness such violation of the highest products 
of civilisation, to find the guardians of religion 
blessing the mailed: fist of temporal power in 
its campaign of wholesale massacre and con- 
solidation of slavery, and science joining hands 
with the same relentless power in its murderous 
career of exploitation. g 

When we come to believe that we are in 
possession of our God because we belong to 
some particular sect, it gives us a complete 
sense of comfort to feel that God is no longer 
needed, except for breaking with thè greater 
unction the skulls of people whose idea of God, 
fortunately or unfortunately, differs from our 
own in theoretical details. 
provision for our God in some shadow-land of 
creed, we feel free to reserve all the space in the 
world of reality for our own selves-—ridding it 
of the. wonder of the Infinite, making it as 
trivial as our own household furniture. Such 
unmitigated vulgarity only becomes possible 
when we have no doubt’in our minds that we 
believe in God while our life ignores Him: 

The pious man of sect is proud because he 
is confident of his right of possession of God. 


Having thus made. 
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The man of devotion is meek because he is 
conscious of God’s right of love over his life and 
sdul. The object of our possession needs must 
become’ smaller than ourselves and, without 
acknowledging it in so many words, the bigoted 
sectarian nurses the implicit belief that God can 
be kept secured for himself and his fellows in a 
ceremonial cage which is of their own make. 
In a similar manner the primitive races of men 
believe that their magic incantations have a 
hypnotic influence upon their deities, taming 
them for their own uses and keeping them out 
of mischief. 


_ Thus every religion that begins as a liberat- 
‘Ing agency ends as a vast prison-house. Built 
on the renunciation of its founder, it becomes a 
possessive institution in the hands of its priests, 
and claiming to be universal, becomes an 
- active centre of schism and strife. Like a 
sluggish stream the spirit of man is choked by 
rotting weeds and is divided into shallow slimy 


pools that are active only in releasing deadly- 


mists of stupefaction. This mechanical spirit 
of tradition is essentially materialistic, it is 
blindly pious but not spiritual, obsessed by 
phantoms ‘of unreason that, haunt feeble minds 
with their ghastly mimicry of religions. This 
happens not only to mediocre individuals who 
hug the fetters that keep them irresponsible, 
craving for fantastic unrealities, but to genera- 
tions of insipid races that have lost all emphasis 
of significance in themselves, having missed their 
present in their ghostly past! 

Great souls, like Ramkrishna Paramahamsa, 
have a comprehensive vision of Truth, they 
have the power to grasp the significance of each 
different form of the Reality that is one in all,— 
but the masses of believers are unable to re- 
concile the conflict of codes and commands. 
Their timid and shrunken imagination, instead 
of being liberated by the vision of the Infinite 
in religion, is held captive in bigotry and is 
tortured and exploited by priests and fanatics 
for uses hardly anticipated by those who origina- 
lly received it. 

Unfortunately, great teachers most often 
are surrounded by persons whose minds, lacking 
transparency of atmosphere, obscure and distort 
the ideas originating from the higher source. 
They feel a smug satisfaction when the picture 
of their master which they offer, shows features 
made somewhat in the pattern of their own 
personality. Consciously and unconsciously 
they reshape profound messages of wisdom, in 
the mould of their own tortuous understanding, 
carefully modifying them into conventional 
platitudes in which they themselves find comfort, 
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and which satisfy the habit-ridden mentality of 
their own community. Lacking the sensitive- 
ness of mind which is necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of truth im its unadulterated purity, they 
exaggerate it in an attempt at megalomaniac 
enlargement according to their own insensate 
standard, which is as absurdly needless for its 
real appraisement as it is derogatory to the. 
dignity of its original messangers. The history 
of great men, because of their very greatness, 
ever runs the risk of being projected on to a 
wrong background of memory where it gets 
mixed up with elements that are crudely 
customary and therefore inertly accepted by 
the multitude. 


I say to you: that if you are really lovers 
of Truth, then dare to seek it in its fulness, in 
all the infinite beauty of its majesty, but never 
be content to treasure up its vain symbols in 
miserly seclusion within the stony walls of con- 
ventions. Let us revere the great souls in the 
sublime simplicity of their spiritual altitude 
which is common to them all, where they meet in 
universal aspiration to set the spirit of man free 
from the bondage of his own individual ego, 
and of the eg6 of his race and of his creed; but 
in that lowland of traditions, where religions 
challenge and refute each other’s claims and 
dogmas, there a wise man must pass them by in 
doubt and dismay. 


I do not mean to advocate a common church 
for mankind, a universal pattern to which every 
act of worship and aspiration must conform. 
The arrogant spirit of sectarianism which so 
often uses either’ active or passive, violent or 
subtle, methods of persecution, on the least 
provocation or without any, has to be reminded 
of the fact that religion, hke poetry, is not a 
mere idea,—it is expression. The self-expression 
of God is in the variedness of creation; and our 
attitude towards the Infinite must in its expres- 
sion also have a variedness of individuality, 
ceaseless and unending. When a religion 
develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine 
on all mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny 
and becomes a form of imperialism. This is why 
we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious 
matters prevailing in most parts of the world, 
trampling flat the expansion of the spirit of 
man under its insensitive heels. 

The attempt to make the one religion which 
is their own, dominate all time and space, 
comes naturally to men addicted to sectarian- 
ism. This makes it offensive to them to be 
told that God is generous in His distribution of 
love, and His means of communication with 
men have not been restricted to a blind lane 
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abruptly stopping at one narrow point of 
history. If humanity ever happens to be over- 
whelmed with the universal flood of a bigoted 
exclusiveness, then God will have to make 
provision for another Noah’s Ark to save His 
creatures from the catastrophe of spiritual 
desolation. ” 

, What I plead for is a living recognition of 
the neglected truth that the reality of ‘religion 
has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in 
its most intense and universal need and so 
must constantly be tested by it. Where it 
frustrates that need, and outrages its reason, it 
repudiates its own justification. 
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Let me conclude with a few lines from the 
great mystic poet of medieval India, Kabir 
whom I regard as one of the greatest spiritua} 
geniuses of our land : , 


The jewel is lost in the mud, 
and all are seeking for it; 
some look for it in the east, and some in the west; 
some in the water and some amongst stones. 
But the servant Kabir has appraised it at its 
true value, 
and has wrapped it with care 
in a corner of the mantle of his own heart. . 





THE MUSIC OF THE WINGS 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE meandering current of the Jhelum, like a 
curved sword, glistening in the twilight, merges 
into darkness. . 

At the ebb of the day comes the tide of 
night carrying myriads of star-flowers floating 
on its dark waters; 4 

-At the foot of the dark mountains stand 
in rows the deodar trees, as if creation would 
whisper in dreams, unable to utter its message 
clearly; 

Only the gathering of unuttered sounds 
rumbles in the dark. 


Suddenly I hear, in the vast emptiness of 
the evening sky, the lightening flash of sounds 
shattering from the Far to the Far Beyond. 

Oh flying swans, your wings drunk with the 
wine of tempest, scattering peals of joyous 
laughter, raises waves of wonder in the still sky. 

This music of the wings, the singing celes- 
tial mymphs, fled past, disturbing the meditation 
of Silence. 

The mountains in their dark slumber, 
shuddered; the forest of deodars shivered; 

As if the music of the wings brought for 


an instant, the rhyth f into the . 
toii ee -light and darkness, from shore to shore un- 


heart of joyous Immobility. __ 

The mountains yearned to become the aim- 
less cloud of summer, the trees to take wings 
and follow the trails of Sound, and search the 
ends of Space. 

Oh winged wanderer, breaking the dream 


of twilight, waves of anguish arise, yearning: for 
the Beyond. 

In the heart of the Universe echoed the 
burning refrain: “ Not here, not here, some- 
where far beyond.” . Py 


Oh flying swans, to-night you have opened 
for me the door of Silence. 

Behind her veil, in earth, sky, water, I 
hear the restless beating of wings. 

The grass is fluttering its wings in the sky ` 
of earth; in the brooding darkness of the earth 
who knows what myriads of budding seeds are 
spreading their wings ? 

To-night, I behold this mountain, this 
forest, spreading its wings, winging from island 
to island, soaring from Unknown to Unknown. 

_ To the beating of the wings of stars throbs 
the ery of Light in Darkness. 


I heard the countless voices of the human 
heart flying unseen from the dim past to the 
dim unblossomed future. 

Heard within my own breast the fluttering 
of this homeless bird which, in company with 
countless others, flies day and-night, through 


known. 
The void of the Universe is resounding with . 


the music of the wings: 
“ Not here, not here, somewhere far beyond.” 


Translated by Arobindo Bose 


THE PRICE OF “NATIONAL” MIS-GOVERNMENT 


By Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


“Tr would be imprudent to contemplate a total 
expenditure on defence during the next five 
years. of much less than £1,500 millions.” 
These are the words of H. M. Government in a 
White Paper Relating to Defence Expenditure 
(Cmd. 5374) issued on 16th February, 1937. 
And that_is only part of the price that we in 
this country have to pay for Mr. Baldwin and 
his so-called National Government. f 

Had they supported the late Arthur 
Henderson in the Disarmament Conference, had 
Lord Londonderry not on their behalf claimed 
for Great Britain the right to retain bombing 
aeroplanes, had they really honoured their 
pledge. as members. of the League of Nations 
and prevented the rape of China by Japan, 
Signor Mussolini would never have dared to 
snap his fingers at the League and go on with 
the rape of Abyssinia and the League of Nations 
might today have been really a powerful instru- 
ment for collective peace. 

The fact is that this Government never 
believed in or wanted disarmament. . They 
never believed in the League of Nations. They 
- never even trusted the electors but deluded 
them with false promises—pledges that they 
knew to be false—into returning them at last 
General Election. Never was there a, more 
damning statement made by any politician than 
that of Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons 
—that he gave an undertaking to the electors 
“not to have any extensive expenditure on rearma- 
ment (which he believed to be absolutely neces- 
sary) because he knew that if he revealed his 
intention to the electors he would lose the 
Election. ri 

Re-arming to a considerable extent is pro- 
bably quite necessary at present. But this 
necessity has been brought about directly by 
the actions and the attitude of Mr. Baldwin and 
his Government and the blame lies at their 
door. 
poliey is. It makes one almost despair of 
democracy when one finds that supporters of 
` Mr. Baldwin can still be returned to the House 
of Commons by an electorate that is supposed 
to be intelligent. Profits for the well-to-do are 
increasing. The value of their shareholdings are 
in many cases being doubled and trebled while 
for the poorer classes the cost of living is steadily 


No one can find out what their foreign . 


increasing. And the cost of living is bound to 
go on increasing so long as there is: this reckless- 
expenditure on armaments which, even if a 
war does not come, will be out of date almost 
before they have been paid for. It is a mad’ 
world. : ds 

Sir Archibald Sinclair in the House of 
Commons brought out very strikingly what 
these £1,500 millions of armaments mean. It 
is, if we exclude Sundays, £1 million every day 
for five years—or seven times the whole cost 
of the Boer War—or the cost of the Great War 
for a whole year. 


There is no doubt that the price must come 
out of the Social Services and will inevitably 
add to the cost of houses and necessities for 
the poorer classes of the community. It is ar 
appalling prospect, all the more so as one feels 
that it might have been avoided if the Govern- 
ment had striven for peace and disarmament 
on the lines laid down by and in the spirit of 
international co-operation so well exemplified’ by 
the late Arthur Henderson. 


No doubt, as Sir Archibald Sinclair said, 
the policy of the dictatorship countries has made - 
rearmament expenditure in this country am evif 
and dangerous but unescapable necessity. But 
the fact that there is a dictatorship in Germany 
is greatly our own fault. We denied to the rea- 
sonable demands of Stresemann and’ Bruning 
what we yielded to the blustering force of Hitler. 
There is no doubt that it was the attitude of 
France, and to a lesser extent of this country, 
that enabled Hitler to carry with him a Germany 
suffering under burdens that they felt to be 
cruel as well as unjust. We sowed the wind: 
we are now reaping the whirlwind. But where 
is it all to end? — 

Perhaps one of the most appalling comments 
cn the White Paper is that it advocates a policy 
of Sein Fein—ourselves alone. There is no 
mention of the League of Nations : no suggestion. 
of collective security. The Dominions are to 
take their own measures. 

But when the £1,500: millions is spent, what 
then? We cannot stop. Other nations will arm 
in an endeavour to get “equality ” with us. At 
the end of five years—if war has not already 
broken out—are we to go on with a still further ` 


increased programme of utterly futile and waste- 
ifu] expenditure:as the price of keeping a so-called 
“ National” ‘Government in office. When will 
the worm—the tax-payer—turn? 

At the moment of writing, two economists, 
one in England and one in Sweden, are express- 
ang their views -on the new Defence Loan and 
are much in the news. The immediate effect 
of course of the Government’s announcement 
of their intention to go in fer borrowing on 
so large a scale was a sharp fall in gilt-edged 
securities. Indeed before ever the announce- 
ment was made, but because it was felt that 
something like it was coming, the fall had 
begun. A good deal of the selling incidently 
was on foreign account—which showed that 
foreign opinion was shocked and uneasy. How- 
ever, the fall has been arrested during the past 
few days as a result of a speech made by that 
prominent economist, Mr. J. M. Keynes. In 
an address to the annual meeting of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance, Mr. Keynes has brought 
solace to the Government in their hour of need, 
and every Government spokesman, from the 
Chancellor of: the Exchequer downwards, is 
quoting him with profound relief! Mr. Keynes 
has told them that the Government ought to 
be able to borrow the enormous sums required 
for rearmament without producing inflation. 
And the reason why this miracle can be achieved 
is, he says, that the sum total of our savings 
should reach the amount required in any one 
year anyway! National Savings, sinking funds 
of Local Authorities, repdyments to Building 
Societies, deposits in the Post Office and Savings 
Banks, profits put to reserve by Industry—these 
alone, he says, “should amount to something 
like £400,000,000 not in five years but in one 
year.” i 

You need to be very wise to be able to 
wrangle with Mr. Keynes. But can we really 
feel completely satisfied with his flattering 
unction? Is the City Editor of the News 
‘Chronicle, for instance, not talking sense when 
he remarks that it is absurd to talk as though 
the whole of our savings were at the disposal 
of the Defence Departments. And apropos 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speech in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, the speech in 
which he adopted all Mr. Keynes’s attitude, 
the same City Editor comments: “ Doubtless 
our national savings over the next five years 
will greatly exceed the £400,000,000 to be 
borrowed for defence. But he omitted, as 
Mr. Keynes did on Tuesday, to’ mention that 
the £400,000,000 is additional borrowing, addi- 


tional to the heavy civilian demand for capital.” 
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Perhaps in passing one might recall that 
Mr. Keynes is always on the side of expansion. 
From the time when he wrote The Economic, | 
Consequences of the Peace to the time, when ` 
Mr. Roosevelt adopted his policies whole- 
sale in a (successful) attempt to pull America 
out of the Depression, he has always been on 
the side of expansion. And Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and the National Government, 
one might add, never listened to Mr. Keynes in 
the days of Depression when he advocated a 
policy of spending your way back to prosperity. 
It is only when his outlook fits in with their 
policy of spending their way into more and 
more armaments that they acclaim and quote 
him so- eagerly. 


But of course inflation is in fact already 
in progress. There is no question that it has 
already begun. Prices have been rising ever 
since Britain decided to re-arm and the new 
Loan can only accelerate the rise. This brings 
us to the Swedish economist, Professor Gustav 
Cassel. In an interview given to a Swedish 
newspaper he states that Britain has gone in 
for pure inflation policy and considers that “ by 
June next the cost of living here may be 10 per. 
cent higher than in June, 1936.” That the cost 
of living is rising steadily is shown by the 
following comparisons in prices: cotton sheets 
which cost 9|11 are now 10|11, Witney blankets’ 
which- cost 25|6 are now 39/6, linen generally ° 
is up by at least 10 per cent, all white sugars 
are up another farthing a pound, bar soap is 
up a ha’penny, tea is up by 2d, petrol by 1d, 
motor tyres -by 5 to 10 per cent. (Mink, it 
might be added, is up 125%, Musquash 100%, 
Persian lamb and ermine 50 -to 70 per 
cent.) f 


What a strange world we live in and 
strangest of all is that we accept it. Only a 
few years ago we were told that England’s 
credit was going and nothing could save it but 
drastic economies—economies that did not flinch 
at taking two shillings off an unemployed man 
who had so little to live on. And now we accept 
the other extreme and talk as if we could 
borrow £400,000,000 without affecting our 
credit. And all this gigantic effort is for war 
preparations, for armaments which, if they are 
not used to wound and burn and destroy, will 
in a few years be so much useless scrap. We 
turned down Mr. Lloyd George’s comparatively 
microscopic New Deal, we could not afford to 
come to the rescue of the unemployed by setting 
them to drain and dredge and rebuild and give 
us at the end a smiling countryside. But we 
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can afford gas and guns and shells and ships 
which please God we shall never use. i 

How short-sighted the economists and the 
- “Government and the unemployed and all of us 
are. We are all keeping ourselves warm with 
the thought, that for the present at any rate the 
armaments boom means more money in circula- 
tion and more employment. Eat, drink, and be 
merry for tomorrow we die. (When the boom 
ig due to armaments the proverb will most likely 
have a literal fulfilment.) But supposing. we 
` don’t die? What will we do when the money 
is spent? In this connection we might ponder 
a Report which has just appeared, the Report 
of the Unemployment Insurance Committee. 
The Committee has no illusions as to the future. 
It sees that a slump is coming as soon as the 
armaments programme has passed its intensive 
phase. For the last five months of 1936 the 
unemployment percentage was 11.9. When 
rearmament slackens off, they estimate that the 
unemployment rate will not be less than 163 
per cent. 

Sixteen and three quarters 
to Depression again. 

Some countries—Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland—are outside the evil war circle. 
As Bernard Shaw has pointed out somewhere, 
this sets their best minds free to think of other 
things than war. With our credit and our world- 
scattered democracies, what might we not have 
achieved if we have been free to turn our minds 
to positive things instead of to the cramping 
considerations of war and defence? At the 
moment of writing London is getting ready to 
vote in the London County Council Elections. 
The supporters of the National Government are 
most inconsistently trying to scare voters off 
from voting for the present Labour administra- 
tion and “Socialist extravagance.” But what 
a lot we could do in London if we dared to be a 
little extravagant—if we could but bring in our 
modest counterpart of a National Government 
Defence Loan. 


At this point it is worth quoting that 
remarkable book, Inside Europe, by Jobn 
‘Gunther, a book which has run into eighteer 
impressions and more since its appearance a year 
ago! In his chapter on “ England : The Ruling 
Classes,” after remarking that the ruling classes 
‘absorb an acutely disproportionate share of the 
national income and of economic power, he 
continues: “Take, for instance, the land of 
‘London. One peer owns no less than two 
_}rundred and seventy acres in the West End. 


‘per cent. Back 


‘Only about forty thousand of the eight million - 


‘ inhabitants of London own any land at all, and 
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the really valuable slices are in-the hands of 
about twenty men. There are about one 
hundred thousand men and women in England 
with incomes over £2,000 per year, who take 
sixteen per cent of the national income; there 
are eighteen millions whose wages, under 
£250 per year, are only fifty-six per cent of the 
national income. Of those who die in England, 
only one in four leaves as much as a hundred 
pounds’ worth of property.” If to these statis- 
tics we may add a final one, here it is: In the 
great and wealthy metropolis of London one in 
every three persons dies in the workhouse. This 
is hard to accept but it is stated categorically 
in a book which has’ just appeared, 
Metropolitan Man: The Future of the English, 
by Robert Sinclair. And, as a reviewer points 
out, Mr. Sinclair has the proof and gives it. 

People might turn their attention to such 
things when they consider, for instance, the 
falling birth rate. If the foregoing statistics 
are true, what inducement can there be to would- 
be parents to bring children into the world? 
Before the knowledge of birth-control became 
general, families just happened, especially among, 
the poorer sections of the people. (Who was it 
who said somewhere that when people are very 
poor, they have only their sex to offer each 
other?) Perhaps this instinctive undirected 
reproduction was a good thing for the nation. 
But anyway those days are gone for ever. For 
good or for ill nowadays women in England, at 
any rate, are resolved not to have any more 
children than they’ feel able to provide for. 
And you can’t blame them when you consider 
that it is only at times when war scares or 
rearmament is in the air that politicians start 
worrying about the birth rate. 


But it is a pity that this should be so. It 
would be 4 great thing for England if, instead 


‘of embarking now on a War Loan, she 


was embarking on a programme of recon- 
struction at home which would raise the 
standard of living and encourage parents to go 
in for larger families. The population experts 
tell us that parents should have four children as 


-the minimum, if the present population is to be 


replaced : four apparently would replace both 


‘the parents themselves and the men and women 


who do not for one reason or another marry. 
But who can calculate that they can educate and 
launch four children—and it is all a matter of 
calculation now. The State urges women to 
have more children, pretends to a concern that 
the maternal mortality rate should remain so 
constant. But the concern has never proved 
strong- enough to bring about the institution 
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“of a National Maternity Service. Light-heart- 
-edly we agree to a Defence Loan’ running into 
.£1,500,000,000. Yet a sum of £52,000,000, the 
“sum spent upon the preliminary bombardments 
-of Arras, Messines and Passchendale, would, 
as Miss Vera Brittain has pointed out, keep 
such a Maternity Service going for nearly twenty 
syears. And of all the national interests where 
‘State aid could most legitimately be exercised, 
surely a State Maternity Service is the most 
appropriate. 

Something really must be done about the 
falling birth rate. It is not a question of impe- 
ial interests, of our ability to people our 
sterritories and so on. It is an urgent question 
‘for the rising generation as such. . . . Pity the 
poor only child, or the small family of only 
<two children. How they suffer from the pressure 
«of over-ahxious parents! The anxious, cons- 
ientious parents imagine they are taking the 
best course in restricting their families in order 
to give their children the best of all possible 
@ducations and so on. But the best education 
‘for a child is to be found in a large family 


where “the children bring each other up.” ` 


Intensive education is a boomerang. Listen to 
a Chicago University Professor on the subject. 
“Our educational system is suffering from an 
„overdose of success stories,” he says, and in 
consequence of the struggle to be more “ success- 
-ful ” than Nature intended, “ one person in ten 
is neurotic, and one in twenty-two is insane.” 
_Americans always fly to statistics, but it isn’t 
-only the experts who are beginning to worry. 
“The well-known novelist, Mr. J. B. Priestley, is 
-saying the same thing a different way. In his 
‘latest book he writes: ‘There is something 
‘healthy and heartening about an easy fat 
‘fertility, in the bounching families we see among 
-such races as the Italians, the Jews, the Chinese; 
-and I for one feel uncomfortable, disturbed 
-when I notice the opposite tendency, a fine 
-river of life that is rapidly dwindling into a 
‘thin uncertain stream, families that consist of 
-two anxious parents and one nervous, delicate, 
„lordly child.” . : 
| The two great European democracies, 
‘France and England, have lived so long in the 
: shadow of the last war, and now the coming 
‘war, that it is small wonder if the ultimate 
-pessimism has descended upon -them: the 
pessimism which expresses itself in sterility. 
‘Can't something be done to break the war cyeles 
| or are we bound to them for ever? Wars. and 
Depressions—have : we nothing else to look 
forward to?. It is instructive to reflect that the 
‘Great Depression cost just exactly the same 
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‘amount as the Great War. The International 


Labour Office has discovered that. The years of 
Depression, 1930 to 1934, meant total losses 
to the world economic system of between 
£20,000,000,000 and £24,000,000,000. . . equiva- 
lent to the cost of the Great War. 

In that same book, Inside Europe, the 
author thinks that one deterrent against. war 
in Europe may be the reflection that war would 
probably result in revolution and communism 
In every country except England. I wonder why 
he excepts England. If communism were 
rampant on the Continent, would England 
escape? Would the worm still not turn? It is 
a commonplace, and of course true so far as it 
goes, that any working man or woman would 
prefer their lot in England to what their lot 
would be in any of the dictatorship countries. . 
But we in England do not have to compare our 
state with the state of those in Europe. We 
have our own Dominions to look to and some 
of the far-flung Dominions, away from this 
everlasting burden of war, show a very different 
plight for their workers. l 

Mr. Walter Nash, the Finance Minister of 
New Zealand, is at present in London and he 
is telling us tales that make our economy seem 
poor in the extreme. In New Zealand there 
is a national minimum wage of £3. 16. 0. Old 
age pensions give a couple there £2. 5. 0. a week 
at the age of 65. There is a -40-hour week. 
Invalids are paid a pension of £1 a week with 
a 10|- allowance for each dependent. At 
Christmas time the unemployed get five weeks’ 
extra benefit. ..+. In contrast to the last, we 
in England are giving our unemployed, to cele- 
brate the Coronation, half-a-crown each. 

No. Some way has got to be found of 
removing from Europe-the curse of war and so 
from the nations the burden of keeping up ar- 
maments. Some way has got to be found of 
making the common -people richer, of giving 
us all more to live for. At the time of the 
Depression the American experts who advised 
the Bank of England had nothing to say except 
that wages must come down. Now the leading 
economist, who opposed that policy then, is 
advising the National Government that they can 
afford to spend millions and millions of pounds 
on unproductive goods such as armaments. 
Well, they have their answer—pessimism and 
racial suicide. _ : 

There is however, and thank God, one man 
alive at the present time who is really intent 
upon peace, instead of upon war preparations, 
who has in faet, and is unique in having it, a 
positive contribution to make. That man of 
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course is the President of the United 
States. 
- President Roosevelt has a wonderful way 
of overcoming difficulties. Instead of weighing 
them up and pondering over them, until they 
become mesmeric and paralysing—a course 
habitual with European statesmen—he has an 
inspiration, introduces a new idea, and follows 
through with it. Thus America may not be a 
member of the League of Nations. But Presi- 
` dent Roosevelt is eager and determined that his 
country shall not obstruct the work of the 
League. So when sanctions) were imposed 
against Italy, and there seemed to be some 
prospect of a League blockade being. created, 
he at once proclaimed that any American 
trading in war materials would do so at his 
own risk. In other words, America would do 
nothing to imperil a League blockade. (It was 
not his fault that the 50 League nations were 
too timorous to go on with the idea of a 
blockade.) And now, when Britain is launching 
a staggering rearmament programme, and every- 
one in Europe is talking war, his Ambassador 
in Paris is making a new appeal to the nations, 
and especially to the democratic nations, to 
make an attempt to lighten the situation. © 
“ The American Ambassador in Paris is Mr. 
William C. Bullitt, an interesting personality, 
who has been Ambassador in Moscow—was in 
fact. the first diplomat to dine with Stalin. I 
had the pleasure of meeting him soon after the 
war when he told George Lansbury and me of 
his experiences in Russia at a time when starva- 
tion abounded there—largely owing to our 
“ unofficial ” war against them in-Mr. Churchill’s 
endeavour to back up the “ White” Russians 
against the Bolshevik regime. He made a 
speech last week to the American Club in Paris, 
a truly remarkable speech. So important was 
it that it is said that he took the. trouble to 
read it over beforehand, word by word, on the 
telephone to Mr. Roosevelt. (And the corollary 
to that is that the great and famous London 
Times, for reasons best known to itself; did 
not even mention the speech in its columns. . .) 
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The speech was made moreòver on the eve of 
Mr. Bullitt’s departure for a week’s country 
holiday in America with the President. 

The speech is so good, it would be worth 
quoting in full. But its main points are three :: 
the indissoluble connection between the reduc-. 
tion of armaments and the reorganisation: 
of international trade; the willingness of America: 
to co-operate in these spheres; the sympathy’ 
which the American people feel for the non-- 
dictatorship countries. 

To take Mr. Bullitt’s first point, economic 
disarmament and disarmament proper. He is. 
not the only statesman at the present time who» 
is trying to work for international understanding: 
along the lines of freeing international trade.. 
In South Africa General Smuts is saying: 
the same thing. “The new tariffs,” he- 
says, “have proved a greater impediment 
to world peace than the ideologies.” And! 
later on he added: Why not try economic 
solutions pari passu with political solutions?” 
International trade and commerce may prove” 
the way out, where the way is blocked to purely: 
political solutions.” f 

Mr. Walter Runciman, the President of the- 
Board of Trade, has just returned from the- 
United States and also sounds this note. He is- 
one of the Liberals who supported the National: 
Government which has destroyed Free Trade.. 
Is ‘he, is his Government, about to stage a: 
death-bed repentance? 

The idea seems to be growing that the three-. 
great democracies, the United States, France,. 
and Great Britain, are about to collaborate in: 
a great attempt to free world trade—and that: 
the chief troubler of Europe, Germany, will! 
be asked to join in. 

Tf this should happen, it might save Europe.. 
But if it is going to happen it will be a strange- 
day for Mr. Neville Chamberlain who clamped: 
on the tariffs a few years ago. It is said that: 
he will- become Prime Minister after ther 
Coronation. ae 
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SELF-ASSERTION OF THE MASSES INEVITABLE 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 


Tue political progress of Mid-Asia since- the 
Great War has been meteoric. The whole 
social system, in its larger sense—that is, the 
habits of thought, basic beliefs, individual and 
group organisations, changed with a rapidity 
for which there is no precedent in past history. 
All sociological theories have been superseded 
‘and all past experience to predict the future of 
a country has been antiquated. Man had never 
sasserted - himself so boldly before, nor had he 
ever attempted such planned action and designed 
change. > ` - s 

Segregated though India stands—walled up 
‘by the Himalayas with medieval states which 
-constitute themselves into so many sentinels 
‘against the inroads of this-New Age into this 
Ancient Bharatvarsha and Medieval Hindustan 
—she all the same has already imperceptibly 
accepted in part the creed of Mid-Asia. Let 
‘us Tealise it. 

The elections of February, 1937, erect a 
‘definite land-mark in the social history of India. 
L’ancient regime is closed.. Old age is left 
‘behind. 

Let us take Bihar as an illustration. The 
data have been personally collected by the 
‘writer. The Province is in the interior, away 
from the sea-coast, away from the intellectuality 
‘of Caleutta and Bombay, away from the social 
progress of larger provinces. It is one of the 
‘conservative centres. We might treat Bihar 
s a safe index number in calculating Indian 
‘politics. The village masses composed songs in 
‘their local dialects which were sung with the 
“fervour of La Marseillaise on their march to 
ithe voting booths. 


“The land-lord says, ‘elect me, 

ĮI rendered services to you.’ 

Services forsooth! 

Has not his income risen from twenty-two lacs to 
thirty-five? ’ 
- “Whose blood does he suck? Of the cultivator. 

From whose labour does he derive wealth? 

From ours. 

“We have no full meals; he rolls in wealth— 
tthe wealth drawn from our misery. 

We live in huts, he lives in palace— 
tthe palace built out of our hunger. - 

For the slightest offence, we are maltreated, 

We are not allowed to step at his door. 


The landlord is worse than Foreign Rulers. 

Brothers! hell to those who help the landlord. 

“< Vote, vote for the Congress, says mother, ‘if thou, 
voter, justifiest thy mother’s milk— so says this mother 
thine. 

‘Vote I will for the Congress, my dear mother, true 
to your milk,’ i 

“*Vote, vote for the Congress, says your wife, ‘if 
you as husband do respect the red vermilion in the parting 
of my hair.’ 

‘Vote I will for the Congress to honour the vermilion ° 
[wedlock vow]. . 

“Vote I will for the Congress, for the Congress shall 
remove the burden of rent, 
which crushes me and my family. . 

Did not he the landlord attempt to kill the Sadhu 
[Sahajananda] through hired ruffians—the Sadhu who 
espoused the cause of the cultivator? 

Down, down with the landlord and tyranny.” 


This is the substance of various songs which 
the mass composed and sang. Those songs 


‘flowed out of their heart. They sang them 


marching distances with or without music, 
carrying their daily food—unsubstantial and 
scanty—on their shoulders. They voted 
devoutly for the Congress and saluted the 
Congress box at the booths with the prayer, 
‘Reduce my rent. 

Mahatma Gandhi might say today with 
satisfaction that when he announced to the 
world that he and the Congress represented the 
villages of India he spoke nothing but the bare 
truth. The Congress is proved today to be the 
accredited agent of the seven hundred thousand 
villages. 

The inner meaning of the fact so over- 
whelmingly demonstrated is that the Indian 
landlord is no more wanted. 

While the Congress leaders have been 
vacillating in their decision—many of them are 
themselves landlords and most of them do not 
wish to abolish the old-age institution of the 
agrarian middleman, their principals have de- 
cided their duty for them in the meantime. 
The situation is this: that while the Congress 
will wait for the day of Swaraj to remove the 
misery of the real Indian, the cultivator, the 
cultivator says, ‘No, do it at once; do it now, 

The party which will retain the confidence 
of the masses must be the party which under- 
takes to remove the capitalist from the land, 
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effectively in spirit if not in form. The Congress 
or any other party which strives to possess 
the allegiance of the voter will have to create 
peasant*proprietors in India in the near future. 
If the Congress fails in this, Socialists will come 
in. 

_ In my twentyfive years’ touch with the 
tenants, in the course of the legal profession, I 
have come across only two cases where the land- 
lord was .well-spoken of by the tenants. The 
normal tale is the one of extreme dissatisfaction 
and suffering. The age-old position between the 
cultivator and the landlord had been that the 
landlord was the raja (sovereign) and the 
tenant- his praja (subject) The Tenancy 
Laws have been cutting at the root of this old 
theory. The arm-chair revenue administration 
of the Moghuls never touched the tenant, it 
dealt with -him through. the machinery called 
Zamindar to collect’ revenue. Estates were 
farmed out to him and the Moghul State dealt 
with him as middleman who stood between the 
State and the producer. Virtually he was the 
raja to the villager Indian; and the latter was 
his serf or praja. The Tenancy Acts changed 
the theory and turned the latter into freeman 
possessed of rights of defence enforceable 
against his so-called raja. The franchise of 
voting has now converted him into a full citizen 
with rights of self-determination. The revolu- 
tion in the status of the villager is now complete. 
And the villager has at once become conscious 
of his powers. Any one trying to erect a dam 
to the exercise of his powers will be swept away. 
This was proved last month in Bihar at every 
step. The powers that be, may cry in vain as 
Erasmus did when he saw Reformation rising 
far above the bounds he had dreamt of. 

How this new age, swon for by Gandhi 
and -his colleagues since 1921, is destroying old 
beliefs is illustrated by an incident from North 
Bihar which may be regarded as typical. A 
landlord went, against his old-age custom, to 
his tenants from door to door for begging votes. 
An old cultivator repeated the old wisdom of 
the Hindu, consoling ‘the master’ (malik) with 
the doctrine of Fatalism. He said, ‘ His High- 
ness should trust in God; his ancestors’ good 
deeds will assure his success.’ The old man at 
the same time carefully avoided promising his 
own vote. ‘Thereupon the candidate’s counsellor 
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exclaimed, ‘It is not God but you, Sir, who 
possess the vote and can cast it in favour of 
the maliik? The question of voting, thus every’ 
one saw and the landlord saw to his great: 
discomfiture, was human, beyond the super- 
natural. That it was in the will of the mass andi 
beyond influence of Government is attested by” 


.the wail of a U. P. landlord in the columns of 


the Pioneer, who mourned, ‘ Government forsook 
the landlords.’ People saw that neither God. 
nor Government befriends the candidate whom. 
the villager forsakes. A tre Ss 
How caste and communalism proved feeble 
was witnessed when humble village Musalmans: 
(‘Momins’, weavers and the like) stood 
forth against urban gentlemen, seekers of. 
jobs and preferments. Momins wanted men 
who could bring relief to them. Many went to 
vote for a Congress candidate and returned: 
without voting, as they found none. It is: 
economics which rules citizens. It is the eco- 
nomic policy of a party which will determine ' 
its life as the ruling party in the country. That: 
economic policy must be such as will reduce the- 
suffering of the Indian who makes the mass. 
“The economic policy must be one which- 
would remove the capitalist middleman fron 
the land, whereby it will not only bring more 
food and clothing to the cultivator but wilh 
also release capital from indolence and land for 
investments in activity and industry. Land is 
the most easy investment, bringing ease plus 
social dignity to the investor and depression: - 
to the fellowbeings under him. It creates a. 
class of indolent lotus-eaters. If you remove 
the landlord middleman who unnecessarily 
intervenes between the Cultivator and the State, 
you not only hberate your countrymen from. 
the relic of serfdom—both economie and sociali 
—you not only make him a full citizen without. 
a middleman between the Indian and the State- 
—you also turn an indolent class into an active- 
and earning part of society. You _ benefit: 
thereby both agriculture and industry, in addi-- 
tion to adding largely to public revenue. The- 
key of the economic policy of the Indian: 
Government should be the removal. of this un- 
healthy incubus. And in this behalf the policy 
has to be in spirit socialistic, whether we likes 


it or not. 


‘PROFESSION AND REALIZATION, AND PATH AND NO PATH 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


WHEN more than fifty years ago I came to 
Calcutta in the eighties of the last century to 
study in a college, the saint Sri Ramakrishna 
was still living and it was still possible to see 
him and hear his inspiring words from his own 
lips. But I was never so blessed as to come into 
contact with him. So I cannot say anything 
about him from direct personal knowledge. 
Nor am I qualified to discourse on any theologi- 
cal, philosophical or scriptural subject. But as 
my name has been included among the speakers 
this evening, I am constrained to say something. 
With great diffidence I propose to place before 
you briefly the result of self-examination caused 
by Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching, “ jata mat tata 
path.” This saying of his has been variously 
translated, the meaning being, “ As many faiths, 
doctrines, opinions or views, so many paths ” 
to the goal of moksha, emancipation, liberation, 
salvation, God-vision, or Self-realization. 

As I never had the privilege to learn the 
exact interpretation of this teaching from him 
or from any of his direct disciples, I shall 
refrain from any exposition of it.  ° 

As the Supreme Spirit is infinite, and his 
truth is infinite, it is obvious that no man can 
thoroughly know Him and comprehend Him. 
There are countless aspects of Him and His 
truth, and, therefore, countless approaches, too, 
to Him and His truth. These are contained, 
though not exhaustively, in the scriptures of 
the various religions of the world and the 
sayings of its saints, sages, seers and prophets. 
The reference in Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching, 
“jata mat tata path,” is to these. So the 
discovery of the paths imply serious study, 
meditation and spiritual discipline. Of course, 
if a man is himself an earnest sadhaka, he may 
also himself discover a path to the goal in the 
light vouchsafed to him in response to his 
strenuous spiritual quest. Such quest also 
implies spiritual endeavour and discipline. _ 

But if one takes the Paramahamsa’s words 
light-heartedly, as many of us unhappily are 
apt to do, such light-heartedness must involve 
great moral and spiritual danger. Many of us 
appear to think that, as in the opinion of the 
Paramahamsa all religions are true, it is enough 
for a man’s salvation to be merely born a 
Hindu, a Jaina, a Buddhist, a Zoroastrian, a 
Jew, a Confucian, a Taoist, a Shintoist, a 
Christian, a Musalman, a Sikh, a Brahmo, a 
Bahai or an Arya-Samajist, or to be born a 
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member of some other more reċenť religious: 
community and simply profess to be one, to- 
reach the goal of moksha, salvation or libera- 
tion. If that were so, why did even Sri Rama- 
krishna himself, blessed as he was from child- 
hood. with such a highly spiritual nature, go» 
through such’sadhana and put himself to such. 
severe self-discipline ? It may be said indeed. 
that, as he was born a Hindu but wanted to- 
realize in full the truth of Islam, Christianity,. 
and some other faiths, it was necessary for him: 
to undergo the requisite self-imposed discipline. 
But almost all the austerities he. underwent and? 
the very difficult courses of sadhana which he- 
went through were meant for the perfect: 
realization of the ideal. of Hinduism itself in: 
which he was born. Pandit Sivanath Sastri, ana 
acharya or minister of the Brahmo Samaj, who- 
knew and loved and revered him, has related! 
in his work, Men I Have Seen, some of the- 
Paramahamsa’s “extraordinary penances and: 
austerities ” by which, in the Pandit’s opinion,- 
the saint “had attained a state of perfection: 
the like of which was seldom seen.” The- 
Pandit has also written of him: 

“The impression left in my mind, by intercourse- 
with him, was, that I had seldom come acrvss any other- 
man in whom the hunger and thirst for spiritual life- 
was so great and who had gone tnrough so many 
privations and sufferings for the practice of religion.. 
Secondly, I was convinced that he was no longer a 
sadhaka or a devotee under exercise, but was a siddhe- 
purusha or one who had attained direct vision of spiritual 
truth.” ` 

The example of Sri Ramakrishna shows that: 
it is not enough to be born in any religious- 
community and to -pay lip homage to its faith. 


‘It is necessary to realize its ideal or ideals by 


external and internal discipline, and also to: 
realize the ideals of other religions by needful 
‘sadhana—though for the generality of men it 


_is not possible to do what he did. Therefore- 


his saying, “ jata mat tata path,” “as many 
faiths or opinions so many paths” to the goal, 
was not meant to produce in us easy-going and! 
smug self-satisfaction, the mother of intellectual! 
and spiritual indolence and indifferentism.. 
Whether one is a-house-holder or a sannyasi,. 
one must undergo self-discipline. 
Every freak of fancy, every aberration of” 
the intellect and every perversion of some sdcred* 
doctrine is not entitled to the dignity of the 
name of “mat” in the sense of faith. Readers» 
of the ennobling life story of Sri Ramakrishna’s« 


390 


helpmate, the Mother Sri Saradamani Devi, 
‘know the incident of her undertaking’ one of 
-her two days’ journeys on foot from her home 
cat Kamarpukur to Dakshineswar to meet her 
husband and, in its course, of her meeting a 
robber in the midst of an extensive lonesome 
tract of land where there was a “shrine” 

-where, the story goes, murderous robbers used 
sto offer human sacrifice and go forth in search 
-of victims to plunder and slay. The robber 
-and his wife came under the influence of the 
Mother and the Saint, ceased to be what they 
-were before, and were spiritually re-born. We 
may take it that the erstwhile robber and his 
wife did not deceive themselves by thinking 
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that the cult of human sacrifice and pillage was 
also a ‘‘ faith” showing a “path” to the goal, 
though it was followed in all countries in some 
period of their history or other and is still 
practised on a large scale by civilized races in 
the form of aggressive warfare and prayers for 
success therein. 

This is an extreme example. But I venture 
to think that many of the opinions by which we 
worldly men often support our conduct in some 
religious and other matters do not deserve to 
be called “ faiths ” indicating paths to the goal 
of Realization of the Self. 


Read at the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Parliament of 
Religions. 





POEMS 
_ By YONE NOGUCHI 


Kinchinjanga seen at Darjeeling 


A jumbled mass of light 
Half-buried in distance deep in the cloud-sea,— 
Sanctified in thin air, 
‘She is a natural citadel shown by God 
‘To put our emotion to the test. 
What a sight of awe bidding my head to bend 
down 
What a sight too fearful to call it Elysian! 
* What joy to prove my sense of wonder not yet 
dried, 
What joy to know my worship is not all spent! 
Who forbids me to dream of the beings, half 
man and half god, 
‘Roaming there in thought from valley to valley? 
Who forbids me to imagine the icicles in the 
shape of hangings 
“That dress the snow-clad trees shaken by the 
_- wind, 
‘Turning the 
_ symphony? 
Who denies me the right to fancy the domes 
and towers, magic built, 


mountain into a Beethoven 


‘Freezing now into a senseless apparition that- 


walks in trance? 


"The sun goes down leaving the sky to a Will 


of fire, 
‘The fire burns up the sea of clouds to a molten 
red, 
"The fire burns up the mountain to a burning 
, citadel 


"Where devils dance a dance of blood (allow me 
to fancy, pray,) 

‘Seeing a thousand birds on red wings fallen like 
red leaves of autumn. 


Oh, God, what a moody artist art thou? 
The wonderful spectacle, being rubbed away by 
thee from the canvas, 
Sinks down and down into silence, 
Leaving prayer to do reverence to the sense 
of fear. 
- Darjeeling. 


Dancing Civa 


The cheeks breaking to smiles, 

A pair of clear slender eyes, 

The jaw and neck, firm and strong, 

the home of will. f 
A crown on his head, a devil stamped under 
his feet. 
He stretches out to right and left his four arms. 
He holds in them a torch and bell, — 
The torch burning to set fire to the world, 
The bell ringing to bid life to song and law. 
What amassing of energies into a body 
What discharging of spirits from ihe tips of 
fingers and toes! 

What symmetry in his form, 

What a rhythmic whirl of dance! 
The dance is “ Cosmos,” dedication to nature,— 
Endless performance of creation and hope. 

Oh, the torch, torch, torch! 

Oh, the bell, bell, bell! 

How they command us to fly and jump! 

Now right hand, now left foot, 

Raise it up higher, higher, higher, 

Draw it back stronger, stronger, stronger, 

Exhaust all energies—fly and fly! 


Madras Museum. 


THE MARCH OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Topay President Franklin D.-Roosevelt of the 
United States is undoubtedly the most influential 
‘statesman in the world. His influence and 
authority is greater than that of any of the 
dictators of great powers such as Stalin of 
Russia, Mussolini of Italy or Hitler of Germany. 
He has a greater authority, because he has been 
endowed with almost dictatorial power by the 
American people, who exercising their universal 
suffrage freely elected him with votes of about 
12,000,000 majority. : 

This American President’s authority in the 
field of international affairs is so great that 
British cabinet ministers and Parliamentarians, 
French statesmen and Italian diplomats of the 
first order flock to Washington to learn, if that 
is possible, what Mr. Roosevelt thinks on matters 
of international importance. Today none dares 
to oppose openly the United States of America. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an honest man and a bold 
man, with a vision of serving his own people 
and Humanity. His public utterances are not 
for political manouvering but are appeals to 
the people to get their support, so that he may 
be able to carry out his programme. Therefore 
the speech of President Roosevelt on the occa- 
sion of his inaugural for the second term on 
January 20, 1937, is a document of capital 
importance. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By The Associated Press 


Washington, January 20.—The text of President 
Roosevelt’s inaugural address, delivered immediately after 
he took the oath, was as follows : 

My FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN, i 

When four years ago we met to inaugurate a President, 
the Republic, single-minded in anxiety, stood in spirit here. 
We dedicated ourselves to the fulfilment of a vision—to 
speed the time when there would be for all the people that 
security and peace essential to the pursuit of happiness. 
We of the Republie pledged ourselves to drive from the 
temple of our ancient faith those who had profaned it; 
to end by action, tireless and unafraid, the stagnation and 
despair of that day. 

We did those first things first.. 

Our covenant with ourselves did not stop there. 
Instinctively we recognized a deeper need—the need to 


find through government the instrument of our united. 


purpose to solve for the individual the ever-rising problems 

of a complex civilization. X 
Repeated attempts at their solution without the aid of 

government had left us baffled and bewildered. For, 


By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS i 


without that aid, we had been unable to- create those moral! 
controls over the services of science which are necessary” 
to make science a useful servant instead of a ruthless: 
master of mankind. To do this we knew: that we must 
find practical controls over blind economic: forces and: 
blindly selfish men. : 

We of the Republic sensed the truth that democratic- 
government has innate capacity to protect its people against 
disasters once considered inevitable—to: solve problems- 
once considered unsolvable. We would not admit that we- 
could not find a way to master economic: epidemics just: 
as, after centuries of fatalistic suffering, we had found a 
way to master epidemics of disease. We refiised to leave- 
the problems of our common welfare to be solved by the- 
winds of chance and the hurricanes of disaster. 

In this we Americans were discovering: no wholly new’ 
truth; we were writing a new chapter: im our book of 
self-government. 


ForeratHers Founp Way Our or Chaos 


This year marks the one hundred’ and’ fiftieth anni- 
versary of the constitutional convention which made us a 
nation. At that convention our forefathers found the way- 
out of the chaos which followed the Revolutionary War; 
they created a strong government with powers of united" 
action sufficient then and now to solve problems utterly’ 
beyond individual or local solution. A century and a 
half ago they established the Federal Government in order- 
to promote the general welfare and secure the blessings- 
of liberty to the American people. 

Today we invoke those same powers of government to 
achieve the same objectives. 

Four years of new experience have not belied our- 
historic instinct. They hold out the clear hope that 
government within communities, government within the- 
separate States, and government of the United States can: 
do the things the times require, without yielding its- 
democracy. Our tasks in the last four years did not force- 
democracy to take a holiday. 

Nearly all of us recognize that as intricacies of’ 
human relationships increase, so power to govern them: 
also must increase—power to stop evil; power to do good.. 
The essential democracy of our nation and the safety of 
our people depend not upon the absence of power but upon: 
lodging it with those whom the people can change or 
continue at stated. intervals through an honest and free- 
system of elections. The Constitution of 1787 did not 
make our democracy impotent. 


In fact, in these last four years, we have made the- 
exercise of all power more democratic; for we have begun: 
to bring private autocratic powers into their proper sub-- 
ordination to the public’s government. The legend that: 
they were invincible—above and beyond the processes of a: 
democracy—has been shattered. They have beem 
challenged and beaten. 

Our progress out of the depression is obvious. 


Seeks More Enpurine SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


But that is not all that you and I mean by the new: 
order of things. Our pledge was not merely to do a. 
patchwork job with second-hand materials. By using the: 


E 


wiew ‘materials of social justice we ies undertaken to erect 
-on the old foundations a more enduring structure for the 
rbetter use of future generations. 

In that purpose we_have been helped by achievements 
“of mind and spirit. Old truths have been relearned, 
zuntruths have been unlearned. We have always known that 
“heedless self-interest was bad morals; we know. now. that 
it is bad economics. Out of the collapse- of a prosperity - 
whose builders boasted their practicality. has come the 
“conviction that in the: long run ‘economic ‘morality pays. - 

We are beginning.to. wipe out. the line that. divides . 


“the practical from the ideal, and.in so doing we are | 


fashioning an instrument of unimagined power for the . 
“establishment of a morally better ‘world. © > 


This new understanding undermines -the old’ admira: 


dion: of worldly success as such; We are beginning to 
abandon our tolerance. of the. abuse of power by those - 
-who betray for profit the elementary decencies of life. , 
In this process’ evil things- formerly. accepted will not - 
‘be so easily condoned. Hard-headedness will not so 
. æasily excuse hard-heartedness. We are moving toward 
-an era of good feeling. But we realize that there can be 
mo era of good feeling save among men of good-will, 


Notes CHANGE IN- Nation’s «Mora, "CLIMATE? 


For these reasons Į am justified - in believing- that the 
spreatest change we have witnesséd has been the, change ' 
in the moral climate of America. . 

Among men . of good-will,.-science and democracy - 
together offer an ever-richer life and ever-larger satisfac- 
4ion.to the individual.: 
«climate and our rediscovered ability to improve our econo- 
„mic order, we have" set our. feet upon the road of enduring ; 
progress. 

Shall we pause: mow and- turn our back upon the 
‘road that lies ahead? Shall we call this the’ promised 
Jand? Or shall we’ : continué on our way? For “each... 


-age is a dream that is- dying or one “that, is coming to. 


birth.” 
Many voices are “heard” ‘as we fade ‘a’ ‘gréat decision. 


‘Comfort says “ tarry a while’? Opportunism Says “ this 
is a good spot.” . Timidity asks.“ ‘how difficult is the road’ 
ahead? ” 

True, we have ‘come far tom -the days’ of: stagnation 
‘and despair. Vitality: has been” “preserved. - Courage and 
-confidence have been’ restored.'* Mental „and moral 
horizons have been’ extended. be 

But our present? gains were ‘won anie the pressure 
of more than ordinary circumstance. Advance became 
‘imperative under the goad of fear and suffering. The 
times were on the side of progress. 

To hold to progress today, however, is more difficult. 
Dulled conscience, irresponsibility . and: ruthless: self- 
interest already reappear.“ Such’ symptoms òf: prosperity 
may become portents of disaster! Prosperity already - 
tests the persistence ‘of our progressive purpose.: `. 

Let us ask again :.: Have’ we: reached the goal .of our 
‘vision of that fourth day of .March, 1933? Have: we found 


«ur happy valley? 


STILL SEES CHALLENGs , TO “Democracy ` 


I see a great nation, upon a “great continent, blessed 
with a great wealth’ of. natural resources.. Its "hundred 
and thirty million people are at’ peace among ‘themselves; 
‘they are making their country’ a good neighbor among 
ithe nations. I see, a United, States which can demon- 
-strate that, under “democratic” methods ‘of government, 
mational, wealth can be, translated into a spreading volume 
-of human comforts hitherto unknown—and- the lowest 
‘standard of living can be raised far ‘above the level of 


mere subsistence, ; 


“With this- change in our moral | 
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- But here is the challenge to our democracy : In this 
nation I see tens of millions of its citizens—a sub- 
stantial part of its whole population—who at this very 
moment are denied the greater part of what the very 
lowest standards of today call the necessities of life. 

- I see millions of families trying to live on incomes 
so meager that-the pall of family disaster hangs over them 
day -by day. 

I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm 
. continue ` under conditions: labelled indecent by a so- 
„called. polite society- half a century ago. 

ĮI seé millions, denied, education, recreation and the 
opportunity to better their lot ànd the lot of” their 
childrens ; 

-Isee -millions lacking the means to buy the products 
.of farm-and factory and by their poverty denying work and 
" productiveness to many other millions. 

I see one:thiizd of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad,. ill. 
nourished. ; 


Horts TO Sre Picture PAINTED Our 

It is not in despair that I paint you that picture. I 
paint it for you in hope, because the nation, seeing and 
‘understanding -the injustice. in it, proposes to paint it out. 
-We are determined to make every American citizen the’ 
-subject of his country’s interest ahd concern, and we will 
never regard any faithful law-abiding group within’ our 
borders as superfluous. The test. of our progress is not 
«whether we add more to the abundance of those who have’ 
much, it is whether we provide ‘enough for those who have 
- too little. 

- Tf Uknow aught of the spirit and- purpose of our nation, 
we will not listen to comfort, opportunism and timidity. 
:We- will: carry on: .. 

Overwhelmingly, ` we of the “Republic are. men. and 
women of good-will, men and women who have more than 
warm hearts of dedication, men and women who have cool 
- heads and willing hands of practical-purpose.as well. - They. 
will insist that every agency of popular. government use _ 
‘effective instruments to carry ont their. will. - i 

Government is competent when all who ‘compose it 
-work as trustees for the whole péople. ` It- can make con- 
stant progress when it keeps abreast of all the facts. It 
‘can obtain justified support and legitimate criticism when 
ie people receive true information ‘of all that government 

oes, 

Tf I know aught of the will of our people, they will 
demand that these conditions of effective government shall” 
be created and maintained. ‘They will demand a nation 
uncorrupted by cancers. of injustice and, therefore, strong 
among the nations in its example of the’ ‘will to peace. 


Must Go Up or.Down TOGETHER 


Today we reconsecrate our country to long cherished. 
ideals in a suddenly changéd civilization. In every land 
there are always at work forces,that drive men apart and 
forces that.draw men ‘together. In our personal ambitions 
-we are individualists. But in’ our’ seeking for economic 
‘and political ‘progress as a nation, we all go up—or : -else 
we all go down---as one people. ` 

To maintain a democracy ` of effort requires a vast 
amoun’ of patience in dealing with differing methods, a 
vast amount of . humility. ‘But . out of the “confusion of 
many voices. rises an understanding of dominant public 
need. Then political leadership can voice common ideals, 
and aid in their realization... ` 
. In taking again the "oath of ofice as President of 
the ‘United States, I assume the solemn obligation of leading. 
the’ American people forward: along the road over which 
they have chosen, to advance. ` 

While this duty rests upon mè. ř shall do my utmost 
to speak their purpose and to do their will, seeking, 
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Lotus 
By Nicholas Roerich 





Armageddon 1936 
By Nicholas Roerich 


„this ech sno — epoch- 
‘speech of George Washi 
he pr mor, of a 


‘cue ‘of the E of the 


were thinking that “ democraey ` 


This speech of President 
no- less important than that of 
oln when he assumed presidency 

m and the country was torn 

‘civil swar. It was of no less 

an the utterances of President 

ilson, when the World War was 

avVaging Europe-and he was laboring hard to 
eep the United States out of war. 


“ruler who must shoulder’ the resp 


uplifting the down-trodden.«~ His message 


-& special signifieance forthe people, stat 


and rulers of India where ` nore than 50,006 


: people, do not- know wha 
-a. day,” 
pape nan and where A 


where more than 


is ai an existence ae miser 
of millions of souls! ! 

President Roosevelt 
peaceful revolution in- 
support so that social justice m 
the ideal of democratic governme 
the destiny of a great nation. 


AWAY WITH CRUELTY 
(Diary Leaves) 


y NICHOLAS ROERICH 


storian records as follows the plundering 
y Spaniards and German landsknechts 
ng the days of the famous Pope Clementius : 


And what no blocade could stop, were the 

é "demoralizing horrible rumours about blasphemous 
reies and vandalism, which took place in Rome, about 
f fanatic jeonoclasts; St. Peter’s Cathedral had 

into. stables, the landsknechts kept their 

h stanzeš in the Vatican; the remnanis 

ad been thrown out of the tomb; the 

tles-were beheaded; the procession of 

e-spear of St. Longinus, the sacrilege 

. Veronica, the intrusion inte 

“inhuman cruelties during night 


om. the coffin, the murder of an abbot 

usal_tohold mass to a mule. There constantly 

: even about a crack in the dome, about 

iis of priests. and “monks led. through the streets 

; about the nocturnal conclave of drunken 
landsknechts, sactileging the holy mass . is : 


Another eyewitness adds : 


“Starvation and pest followed the plundering. The 

y- was exhausted and soldiers already pillaged not for 
gold but bread. searching for it even in the beds of the 
‘sinister silence, devastation;.. infection, corpses 

d everywhere, filled me with horror. Houses. were 

m doors broken, ops empty and sets I 


could such atrocity 


We are quoting the above 
one of the many p lunderings of 
of it in comparison with oth 
is usually very little know 
only reads that Pope Cleme 
a certain time in the besieged 
but the real herrors of vanda 
are not even mentioned. The 
and kings did not even consider this a 
war. When we study other documents: of t 
times we find that at some courts this 
was only referred to as an unhappy: in 
But when the Spanish representatives 
to save the city, they could not even wit 
help of the generals of the plundering 
take control of the situation; to such an 
had the vandalism, cruelty and blagpl 
hold of the Spaniards and landsknee 
From where could such terrible ci 


sacrilege originate? It of course orig 

from every-day hard-heartedness. But 
flash up. -instant 

zil fire ne: doubt sprang up from 





manifests its i are 
int eultural ng i 
ot for a moment remain ir 
r down or up. Much is written. in 
erature, dramas and tragedies about the 
ature of cruelty and atrocities. From every- 
rudeness, permitted and nurtured, there 
abhorrent ‘blasphemy, vandalism and 
er ugly manifestations of ignorance. 
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The paroxysm of ignorance, as often pointed 
is first of all directed against the Highest. 
ass ignorance desires to annihilate something, 
cut off someone’s head, if even a stone one 
statue; ignorance tries to cut out the child 
yn the mother’s womb, to destroy life and 
leave only an “empty place.” Such is the 












1 of ignorance. It greets illiteracy, it 
omes- pornography, it relishes vulgarity 


slander. It is difficult to estimate where 
finishes and the other begins. Altogether 
seales of ignorance are undefinable. 

i is created by everyday 








gener: 





g be 

il results and only 
ition of ruffians. l ; 
“When we read historical examples of miser 
and ill-luck which took place owing to- every 
day vulgarity, when we see that these 
misfortunes continue also today, then is it no 
necessary to take undeferrable measures in 
schools and in the family to safeguard youth 
from every form of rudeness? The inex- 
perieneed youngster is so easily contaminated 
with the peril of rudeness. Ugly bad language _ 
is so easily introduced in life. Such language 
is called improper, in other words it is not 
admissible, 


In opposition to proper language there 
apparently exists dirty language... And if- 
pecple themselves admit that certain expressions 
are improper, it means that they themselves 
consider them dirty. Then why to favour dirt 
in fe? No one will pour a pail of slops and: 
garbage on the floor in his room. And if such? 
a thing happens by accident, then even the most 
primitive people will consider it abominable. 
But bad language is nothing else but.a pail of 
slops and garbage. Is not bad language Just 
a bad habit? Children are punished for bad. 
habits, but the grown-up are not only not 
punished, but even their dirty expression calls 
forth encouraging smiles. 

The habit of rudeness, ill-language and 
blasphemy is spread to such an extent that it 
is simply not noticed. If people remember. all 
the blasphemous jokes whieh cause a roar of- 
laughter, it will be quite natural that tod 
these people go to church as if for prayer an 
tomorrow they are nurturing their horrible b 
language. E 

Tt has been said long ago: “ Yesterday a 
small compromise, today another small com- 
promise—tomorrow a great scoundrel.” Coarse-. 
ness surprises not only by its inner cruelty, bu 
also by its sensele ss a 

People like the 
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Pharisees often show such 
hypocrisy when pretending to regret the loss. 
purity of language and yet they themsely« 
sometimes sponsor the mutilation of languag 
Amidst rubbish are born horrible microbes and 
they spread in colossal pernicious epidemics. 

It has been asserted that Beauty will save 
the world. Quite recently we read an excellent 
book by the renowned Latvian poet Richard. 
-Rudzitis, “ Realisation of Beauty. will sav 
Indeed every one will agree with this ardent ca 
































ment into- everyday life. 
s luxury, but refined beauty is 
refined beauty does not de- 
pend on material wealth. And first of all such 
refinement should not be abused by any form of 
rudeness, 

-> We-speak of the protection of cultural trea- 
sures. And for the realisation of this axiom 
every one should free himself from a rude atti- 
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By A. P. BLAIR 


‘Tue visit which the Governor of Bengal made 
recently to the Hamilton Zamindari at Gosaba 
_has drawn attention to the most original and 
successful experiment in co-operative agricul- 
ture that exists in this province, if not in the 
whole of India. Thirty years ago the Gosaba 
farm, which now covers 22,000 acres and supports 
12,000 souls in relative comfort and prosperity, 
was no more than a mangrove swamp, covered 
twice a day by the tides from the Bay, and 
intersected by innumerable channels. Sir 
Daniel was then a leading Calcutta burra sahib, 
but this did not prevent him from determining to 
establish a model farm which should put into 
practice the theories upon which alone he 
believed that the rebuilding of India’s agricul- 
-tural life could be effeeted. In 1903 he leased 
from Government a piece of land at Gosaba, 
south of Canning and some fifty miles from 
Calcutta. Before anything could be grown it 
necessary to embank the whole area against 
tides and then allow the monsoon rains of 
o or three seasons to wash out the salt from 
he ground. This was done, and some of the 
andless labourers who had been brought from 
aup-country to construct the bunds settled as 
tenants and began to clear and cultivate the 
the land. By 1910 three thousand acres had 
been enclosed and the population of the estate 
numbered nine hundred. 
















SMALL BEGINNINGS 
Tt was then that Sir Daniel took the first 
p towards making a reality of the co-operative 
ideal. An old tenant related to him his. tale 









‘tude to higher ideals. Besid 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Farm in the Sunderbans 






remember that when protecting cultura 
sures we must not forget the ‘creators o 
With greatest love let us surround them, pa: 
tribute as to living monuments of Cultur 

Thus having remembered horrors 
cruelty let us conclude with Love and B 
as a blissful creative force. 
























of oppression by the mahajan or local 
lender. The tenant had borrowed Rs. -5 
high rate of interest and being unable: to 
the interest had had to renew his b 

Rs. 100 and then for Rs. 500, ultim 













A. Boys’ School—Gosaba 







pledging half the produce of his 25 acres of lanc 
The mahajan was thus receiving about Rs. 300 
a year clear prefit from his original loa 
Rs. 50. From this iniquitous bargain Sir Dani 
foreed the mahajan to release his victim 
return for a cash payment of Rs. 500; but | 
the course of his investigations Sir Daniel foun 
that the lowest mterest at which the cultivat 
wishing to purchase seed could borrow in Ju 
for repayment in December, after the harv 
was 25. per cent... On- these terms: hi 






























could never prosper and Sir Daniel therefore 
- compounded all their debts with the mahajans 
` and expelled the latter from his estate. The 
tenants.now took advances from the estate and 
repaid them after harvesting, with interest at 
124% per annum. This was the beginning of 
co-operation, and in 1915 the first Gosaba Bank 
was started. This bank took over the loans 
from the estate to the tenants and gradually 
expanded into a system of rural credit societies 
now numbering nineteen and federated in a 
central union known as the Gosaba Central 
Co-operative Bank. 






































A schoolmaster’s house and vegetable garden 
cultivated with his pupils help-—Gosaba 


» As a parallel development a Co-operative 
Stores was opened and a unique feature of 
Gosaba is the manner in which the whole 
economic cycle of the tenants’ lives has 
been integrated within the co-operative frame- 
work of the bank and stores. Rice is 
the: principal crop and a Co-operative Paddy 
$ Society was established in 1922, which 
“now owns a rice mill at Gosaba and a 
fleet of boats to carry the finished rice to the 
Central Co-operative Selling Depot in Calcutta. 
The middle man is thus entirely eliminated. 
For the advances required for sowing, the cul- 
tivator can borrow from his village society; 
when his crop is harvested he takes it to the 
Paddy Society who credit his account through 
the Central Bank with the current market value 
of his paddy. The bank deducts rent due from 
the tenant to the estate plus the advances made 
to him earlier in the year and credits the balance 
to his account with his village society. The 
Paddy Society stores and mills the paddy, ships 
the finished rice in its own boats to 
Caleutta, and credits the cultivator with the 
difference between what he has already received 
for his paddy and what the Society has received 
for the finished rice, less the costs incurred by 


the Society for milling and sale. The Society’s — 





boats bring back at a nominal charge the 
purchases of the Co-operative Stores, which is 
thus able to sell to its members at practically 
wholesale prices. 

Epucarion Linxep To Huspanpry 

By co-operation, the cultivator gets the 
full price for his produce and can buy his every- 
day requirements at favourable rates. This was 
in itself an immeasurable gain, contributing to 
the relative prosperity enjoyed by the Gosaba 
estate throughout the depression, when in the 


rest of the Sunderbans distress was almost 
universal. But Sir Daniel has gone further. An 


experimental farm was established some years 
ago from which the cultivators are supplied 
free with vegetable and fruit seeds in order that 
they may widen their range of foodstuffs. On 
the home farm, after seven years experiment, 
a strain of rice has been developed that. is 
specially suited to Gosaba conditions and gives 
a yield up to 60% greater than ordinary strains. 

Each village has a primary school, and in 
order that even the master may be self-support- 
ing he is given a good cow and three acres of 
land adjoining the school. On one acre he grows 
vegetables, fruit and sugar-cane, and on the re- 





The Rural Reconstruction Institute at Gosaba. 
Youngmen working on their own plots 
mainder rice. By himself he would not have the 
time to cultivate his land and therefore every 
boy in the school is required to assist him in 
the work. Thus the sons of the cultivators, 
whether their fathers are backward or progres- 
sive, aequire a grounding in good husbandry 
and Jearn how to raise the subsidiary crops which 
not only bring in extra money but are an in- 

valuable addition to the cultivators’ diet. 

Tue ART Or ĪNDEPENDENT LIVELIHOOD 

The objective throughout in the development 
of the estate has been that every individual of 





PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


every class should acquire the means to an 
independent livelihood, and the coping-stone of 
Sir Daniel’s edifice is the Rural Reconstruction 
Institute which was opened at Gosaba a year 
ago. The Institute undertakes the training of 
young men of the bhadralok class in practical 
agriculture, weaving, and other village in- 
dustries, in the principles and practice of 
co-operation and in primary school teach- 
ing. The course lasts for two years and 
includes Character building, Bengali and 
English, Book keeping and Accounts, and 
Co-operative Law. The students live in houses 
of the peasant type, and each has a plot 
of land allotted to him which he has to tend 
with his own hands and on which he learns how 


to grow scientifically every variety of 
produce. He is also taught how to weave 





The weekly hat where the One Rupee Gosaba 
Note has a good circulation 


his own clothes. The Institute is thus 
largely self-supporting and this makes it possi- 
ble to charge only the nominal fee of Rs. 7-8-0 
a month for board and tuition. At the moment 
there are fifteen students, all but two of whom 
are of the bhadralok class. On passing their 
examination at the end of the course they will 
eceive a Diploma in the Art of Independent 
Livelihood, which unlike so many diplomas 
should guarantee that they do not starve or 
become a burden of their families. 


Tue Gosasa One Rupee Note 


As the majority of the Gosaba tenants sell 
their crop through the Co-operative Paddy 
Society and buy their requirements from the 
Co-operative Stores there is little need for actual 
money to circulate and the Estate is virtually 
a self-contained, self-financing unit. 


This has proves how thoroughly their landlord is trusted 
enabled Sir Daniel to carry through an interest- by the tenants. 


















ing experiment in currency management- 
introduction of the Gosaba One Rupee No 
This note carries no guarantee of convertibility 
and is in effect a draft on the productive capa- 
city of the Estate. Eleven hundred notes: were 
put into circulation early in 1936 and they pass 
freely from hand to hand at their face value, 
They are issued in payment for productive work 


Bringing paddy to the Co-operative Rice Mill 


done on behalf of the Estate, such as building 
and repairing bunds, and they are designed to 
expand the purehasing power of the tenants by 
capitalising, immediately it is undertaken, the — 
value of work which does not otherwise show 
a return, through increased production, until 
some time later. The notes come back to tk 

Estate through the Co-operative Stores andin 
the payment of rent, and since their backing 
is the credit of the Estate itself, their success 


z 


Paddy storage at the Co-operative Rice Mill 






THE Cure For A Wiper Inu? 


The extension of the system is strongly & 


advocated by Sir Daniel as a solution of the 
chronic financial stringency which throughout 
~ Indi blocks at every turn the development of 


those nation-building services for which there 


is such erying need. Its application over the 
~owast face of India would be incomparably more 
“difficult than in a self-contained community 

such as Gosaba—or even than in the Scotland 
of a hundred and fifty years ago, where the 
-introduction of the One Pound Bank Note as 
a cash credit to farmers performed much the 
-same functions and made possible their rapid 
expansion of Scottish banking and Scottish 

commerce and agriculture. Whatever may be 
said by the financial purist about the Gosaba 
















Note, it cannot be denied however that Sir 
Daniel has solved for his own tenantry the 


most difficult problems in Indian agriculture— 


those of rural credits and organised marketing. 
These problems have in the past been tackled 


elsewhere by co-operative means, and co- 
operation——for a variety of _reasons,—has 


disappointed the high hopes of its begetters. 
But the lesson of Gosaba is unmistakeable— 
that with imaginative and careful administration 
it would not be impossible to revitalise the Co- 
operative Movement throughout India and 
develop gradually an integrated system of cul- 
tivation and marketing which would rescue. the 
peasant from those two oppressors who are yet 
indispensible to him in his present state—the 
middle-man and the mahajan. : 





PARAMAHANSA RAMAKRISHNA, SAINT, MYSTIC AND SEER 


With a brief view of religious development from Rammohun to Ramakrishna, and after— 


By DR. SIR BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL 


o Dear FRIENDS, 
À We are met today to celebrate the centenary 
‘of the birth, or, as others would have it, the 
advent into this world, of Saint Paramahansa- 
Ramakrishna, and we must approach all ques- 
ions in a calm and dispassionate spirit. 
-© More than 25 years ago, I wrote at Sister 
Vivedita’s request a paper entitled, ‘An Early 
Stage in Vivekananda’s Mental Development, 
which I concluded with an account of a visit I 
had paid to Vivekananda’s master one stormy 
evening, with an accompaniment of thunder and 
- > lightning, and this well suited the mental commo- 
= tion which that visit brought me to. And now 
-in the calm and dispassion of approaching death, 
I deem it a privilege to be able to share in the 
_. Centenary Celebration of one who in. his sojourn 
“op earth was above time and above space. 











- Ramakrisuna’s Successive RELIGIOUS 
ee EXprriences— 
- GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF His RELIGIOUS 
l Lire : 
The successive stages are well-known and 
have been thus summarised : 
(1) In his early boyhood, he took part in 


popular shows and exhibitions such.as Krishna- 
lila and Gajan songs. He would play the part 
of Krishna or Shiva in these popular shows. 

(2) On the death of his elder brother, he- 


became priest at Dakshineshwar Kali. Bari- 


(Temple of Kali). He wanted to see Kal, the 
Divine Mother, and he threatened to stab bim- 
self to death if Kali would not deign to appear. 
He was half-mad and at last he had, as he 
thought, a vision of Kali. 


(3) He now began to practise austerities. 
He took on himself a vow to abjure woman and 
gold (Kamini and Kanchana). 
one hand and mud in the other, he would mutter, 
‘gold is mud and mud is gold? In the same 
way he conquered all cravings of the flesh and- 
in the end he revered every woman as mother.» 

(4) Now came to him a youthful and 
beautiful woman who initiated him into Tantric 
Practices (Sadhana). Lying on her lap he- 
meditated on Kali. She was a Bamacharini, 
using wine and flesh in the rituals of worship. 
He worshipped her as a naked goddess, and all 
sensual cravings were thus seared and burnt up _ 
in him. WS TS ae 
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His SapuaNnas AND ReEtigious Practices : 

He sought to experience each. religion in its 
entirety in Sadhana or spiritual discipline. 
Now he would be a Moslem Fakir, with appro- 
priate rituals, attitudes and garb, and now a 
Christian neophyte, stricken with a sense of sin 
and crying for salvation.” There was nothing 
of mere pose or mere imagination in all this. 
Here was an individual soul who would enrich 
himself with all human experience in religious 
life-and history. And precious elements were 
thus added to his Hindu heritage—the sense of 
human brotherhood and equality from the 
Moslem faith, and the need of salvation from 
sin from Christianity. In the same way, 
Vaishnava Sankirtan and music were added to 
his religious exercises. These became elements 
(Angds) of his Sadhana. 


EARLY PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON RAMAKRISHNA: 


(1) One such influence was that of saint 
Dayananda Sarasvati who took his stand on the 
Vedas as teaching the- one Universal religion 
and fought all idolatory in a militant mood. 
But his influence on Ramakrishna could not be 
lasting or deep. Ramakrishna’s genuineness led 
him to revolt against Hindu practices. He 
would repudiate caste and even serve the 
‘Methar’ (sweeper), which could hardly have 
been pleasing to the Orthodox Vedic brother- 
hood. He felt himself drawn to Tota Puri and 
other Indian saints and his experiences prepared 
him for his mission in life. It was Tota Puri 
who initiated him into Sanyasa. 

(2) He came under the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and probably this deepened his 
sense of divine motherhood which his worship 
of Kali had instilled into him. 

The New Dispensation as preached by 
Brahmananda Keshabchandra broadened his 
religious outlook -by giving him a keen sense of 
certain social evils and immoralities which had 
corrupted later Hindu religious practices. 


PARAMAHANSA RAMAKRISHNA’S CENTRAL CoN- 
TRIBUTIONS TO Reuicious Lire anp Ibeas: His 
MYSTICISM. 


(1) Ramakrishna, like Rammohun him- 
self, was a composite personality. In contem- 
plating truth from the absolute (Nirupadhi) 
point of view he negatived all conditions and 
modes (Upadhis), but. from, the relative or 
conditional (Sopadhi) . point of view he 
worshipped Kali, the Divine Mother, as well as 
other modes and adumbrations of the Deity. 
He worshipped the one in all, and the all in one 
and he saw no contradiction but only a fuller 


-himself. 
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reality in this. So also he reconciled Sakar and 
Nirakar Upasana (iconic and aniconic 
worship). For him there was nothing in the 
material form of the Deity but God manifesting 
The antagonism between matter and 
spirit no longer existed for him. 

(2) What he refused to delude himself 


‘with was that he was above all conditions and 


all infirmities of the flesh. But in his trances 
(Samadhi) he developed ecstasia in its purest’ 
form, such as has been reraly witnessed in the 
West in the religious world since. the days of 
Eckhart and Tauler. 

(8) Like most Hindu saints he had an 
inexhaustible store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories, parables, which could 
bring spiritual truths home to the meanest 
understanding and even to the child. 


RAMMOHUN, KESHABCHANDRA & RAMAKRISHNA | 


Rammohun Roy, the precursor and in a 
very real sense the father of modern India, 
sought the Universal Religion, the common basis 
of the Hindu, Moslem, Christian and other 
faiths. He found that each of the national 
religions was based on this common faith with 
a certain -distinctive historical and cultural 
embodiment. 

It is fundamental to note that Rammohun 
Roy played two roles in his own person : 

(1) As a Universalist he formulated the 
creed of what was called Neo-theo-philanthropy 
(‘a new love of God and Man’) on positive 
and constructive lines.. He construed the 
Gayatri on this basis. And, strange to say, 
this Hindu became one of the four fathers of the 
Unitarian creed and worship in the West, the 
other three being Price, Priestley and Channing. 

(2) As a Nationalist Reformer, Ram- 
mohun had a three-fold mission : 

(a) As a Hindu Reformer he pave a 
Unitarian redaction of the Hindu 
Shastras from the Vedanta and 
Mahanirvana Tantra. 

As a Moslem defender of the faith 

he wrote the Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin 

and Monazaratul Adiyan, which 
were polemical works. 

(c) As a Christian he gave a Unitarian 
version of the entire body of the 
scriptures, old and new, in his contro- 
versies with the Christian mission- 


(6) 


aries. 
Rammohun was thus in himself a 
universalist and three nationalists all in one. 
Maharshi Devendranath organized the 


creed, rituals and Anushthanas (observances) 
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in the Adi Brahmo Samaj on a Hindu Upani- 
shadic basis. 

‘The work of formulating Universal Reli- 
gion, free from Hindu or Christian theology, 
fell to Brahmananda Keshabchandra, who 
attempted this on’ an eclectic basis, and thus 
organized rituals and modes of worship. 

In his earlier days Keshab made Christianity 
the central religion, but in later life he was 
drawn more and more to Vaishnavism for 
emotional religious exercises. This was selective 
eclecticism. 

. He thus variegated and fulfilled religion 
and religious’ experiences, as well as concepts, 
rituals and worship in a way never attempted 
before.. Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and 
Vaishnavism, not to mention other religions, 
each contributed its essence and substance to 
Keshab’s religion of the New Dispensation, and 
what was new was the eclectic cult and culture. 

-The next step (and it was indeed a funda- 
mental innovation) was taken by Paramahansa 
Ramakrishna. The Paramahansa would expe- 
rience each cult and religion in its. totality .or 
as one whole experience. f 

How He Dirrerep FROM BRAHMANANDA 

í KESHABCHANDRA : 


Keshabchandra would emphasise the central 
essence of each religion and acknowledge “its 
truth. In this sense Brahmananda Keshab 
would say, ‘It is not that every religion contains 
truths, but every religion is true.’ But as there 
are different religions, it follows that they 
corivey different aspects of truth. They trans- 
cribe-not a part but the whole of life, each from 
one fundamental standpoint. 

But the religions contend with one another. 
Each claims that its positive standpoint is the 
only true standpoint and all other standpoints 
aré erroneous. But Keshab differed. He 
viéwed life from all these different standpoints 
eclectically. He selected from each religion 
what he considered its essence, both theoretical 
and practical. He formulated a collation. of all 
these partial aspects in the Brahmo faith and 
more especially in the New Dispensation creed. 

Put more briefly, Keshab’s view is that every 
religion as represented by its central essence is 
true. But it does not contain the whole truth, 
which can be viewed only from an eclectic 
standpoint. The New Dispensation would select 
the distinctive central essence from each religion. 

But Keshabchandra must not be misunder- 
stood. He believed with Rammohun in the 
unity of all religions, but, as he said, he meant 
not the collection of Truths but the unification 
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of ‘Truths in one ideal. Unity and universalism 
must, therefore, qualify eclecticism and secure 
an international expression of religion. This 
was Rammohwn’s Universalism. 

There were later devolopment of the New 
Dispensation creed, and the final phase was 
reached in the conception of a harmony of 
religions in the form of a synthetic faith and 
their ‘amalgamation in a beautiful synthesis.’ 
This synthesis is, of course, entirely different 
from a synthesis of cultures. 

Finally, it should be noted that the founda- 
tions of the New Dispensation were laid in 
1879-1882 after the Sadharanist schism, and that 
subsequent developments of doctrine came to 


‘light (1) under Pratap Chandra’ Majumdar’s 


lead in favour of an oriental version of Christian 
faith (Oriental Christ), and (2) under Gour 
Govinda Upadhyaya’s lead in favour of a Veda- 
Vedanta-Puranic version of the New Dispensa- 
tion. The New Dispensation creed, as it stands 
now, is an amalgam of all these three. phases. | 

Subject to these qualifications, Keshab’s 
creed was-eclectic. Here it was that Rama- 
krishna differed from Keshabchandra. Indeed 
he differed from his predecessors in two essential 
respects : 


(1) He maintained that the practices of | 
each religion with its rituals and disciplines 


-give its essence more really and vitally than its 


theoretical dogmas or creeds; and 

(2) it is not by selective eclecticism but 
by syncretism and the wholehearted acceptance 
of a religion that its full value and worth could 
be realised and experienced. 

Ramakrishna held that selective extracts 
would kill the vital element in each religion. 
He would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem 
with the Moslem and a Christian with the 
Christian in order to experience the whole truth 
and efficacy of each of these religions. But he 
would not practise different religious disciplines 
or hold different creeds at one and the same 
time. The observances, practices and rituals 
of each religion are organic to it. He would | 
tentatively accept the whole creed and ritual of 
the Moslem (or of the Christian Catholic), in 
order to experience its religious efficacy and truth. 
Tn all this there might be temptations or pitfalls, 
but one must be as an innocent child or babe, 
and pass unscathed through fire. It was thus 
that the Paramahansa passed successively 
through -Christian and Moslem experiences. 
Such was the Paramalansa’s Syncretism. 
THE QUESTION OF ASCETICISM AND OF CELIBACY 

. The great founders of Religion have been, 
sanyasis or ascetics. Such were the Buddha 
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and the Christ. Such-were also St. Francis of 
Assisi, Chaitanya and’ Ramakrishna. Most of 
them forsook their wives or mothers for bringing 
redemption to mankind. The wives and 
mothers of the saviours of mankind have thus 
suffered vicariously. Celibacy was the ideal. of 
‘these religious teachers. : 


OTHER IDEALS : 


Chinese and Greek teachers of mankind as 
well as the Indian Rishis of old did not forsake 
‘the life of the world. This is also the case with 
Gandhi. This is also the modern ideal. 


MODERNISM IN RELIGION : 


_ Ramakrishna was thus a cosmic Humanist 
in religion and not a mere nationalist. He gave 
the impulse and initiative and this must be 
completed in our age. 

One such characteristic note of our day, 
derived from Christianity, is faith in a suffering 
God, the faith of the dispossessed millions as 
well as of the outcasts of Humanity. And not 


in religion only, as religion is ordinarily under- - 


stood. Humanism has now various new phases 
and. developments. Leaving out Compte’s 
positivistic humanism with its worship of the 
‘Grand Etre’ (Great Being) and Babism, with 
its offshoot, Bahaism, the religion of human 
-brotherhood;—we may turn to later phases such 
as the new concepts of religion without a God 
(as in Julian Huxley and many others of our 
day). This is not all. Impersonal ideals of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness have sometimes 
replaced the old faith in a personal God. And 
it is not merely the religious sentiment which 
claims its own pabulum in our day. A passion 
for Science, for Philosophy or for Scientific 
Philosophy, a-passion for Art or for Rasa 
(esthetic sentiment) in general is the badge of 
modernism in our culture and seeks to displace 
much of the old religious sentiment. Herbert 


Spencer’s agnosticism, Darwin’s characteristic - 


impassivenéss’ which is only the Baconian dry 


light of old, and John Stuart Mill’s atheism. 


which would conserve the value of religion 
without its beliefs, 
Zoroastrian dualism as occasional variants—all 
these] are only examples in our day of the man 
in quest of a God. ee ag 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS: >- 

Our present quest is for a Parliament of 
Religions, a quest which we seek to voice in this 
assembly. But this is only ‘a stepping stone to 
a Parliament of Man or a Federation of World 
Cultures. _ 7 . ips 


51—4 . 


[with agnosticism and’ 
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Articles of faith, creeds and dogmas divide 
man from man. But we seek in religion a 
meeting ground of Humanity. What we want 
is not merely Universal Religion in its quintes- 


-sence, as Rammohun sought it in his earlier 


days,—not merely on eclectic religion by 
compounding the distinctive essences, theoretical 
as well as practical, of,the different religions, as 
Keshabchandra sought it, but experience as a 
whole as it has unfolded itself in the history of 
man, and this can be realised by us, as 
Ramakrishna taught, by Syncretic practice of 
Religion by being a Hindu with the Hindu, a 
Moslem with the Moslem, a Christian with the 
Christian and ‘a Universalist with the 
Universalist, and all this as a stepping stone to 
the Ultimate Realisation of God-in-Man and 
Man-in-God. - 

I have hitherto spoken of the Parliament 
of Religions, taking religion in the concrete, 
bùt I will now take religion and religious 
experience as a force organising man’s life and 
history. 


_ Religion in this broader sense, as distin- 
guished from religions in the concrete, is a force 
that organises life and life activities. All culture 
and all concepts, in fact; are dominated by the 
idea of Religion at this stage. Food, sex-rela- 
tions, the family, tribal life and warfare are all 
regulated by the religious ideal. Empirical 
Science and the folk-life are grouped round the 
central idea of the religion of a race.or people. 
And, in the’ course of progress, the higher 
religions are evolved, and the Parliament of 
Religions is the apex of this ascending course of 
religious evolution. 

_ But. the religious expression is not only - 
expression of the Ultimate Experience. We 
have alsq Science, Philosophy or (better) 
Scientific Philosophy, Art- or the esthetic 
sensibility, Rasa (sentiment) or Rasanubhuti, 
or again. mystical experience, all these being 
phases of Humanism. And the consummation 
is to be found in cosmic Humanism which frees 
Humanism from. its limitation of outlook by 
finding man in the Universe and the Universe 
in. Man. .And we must seek to be free not of 
this or that state but of the solar system, ‘and 


the stellar systems and beyond, in one word, of 
the Universe. 


The Parliament of Religions is but the 
vanguard, and heralds the approach of a new 
order. The personal life which has hitherto 
been the centre of development, must make 
room for larger personalities, such as the 
masses, the community and the age and all this 
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must consciously regulate humanity. Ha other 


words—- y 
{a} The mass consciousness or the mass 
mind must be.the ruling idea of 

_ ‘the coming order of Humanism. 

(b) The community life will seek its 
satisfaction as an intermediary 
between the individual and the 
se State. ©. ye 
“1 (e) The-next stage in this evolution will 


at he the age consciousness. . 
..:{d),And. this is to-be completed by the 
art ul .. ' consciousness of the ‘race (or 
: ., humanity as a whole) as the 


_ ment of Religions. 


- be the ‘ruling idea’ of the age or 
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mae factor in our evolving 
ife. 


~” Our immediate objective today is a Parlia- 


a prelude to å larger Parliament, the Parliament 
of Man, voicing the Federation of World Cul- 
‘tures, as I have said, and what this will seek 
to establish is a synthetic view of life conceived 
not statically but-dynamically as a progressive 
evolution of Humanity.. ` 
7, Complete and ungarbled version of the inaugural 
address read-at the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Parliament 
of Religions. : Í 
The sentences and words within square brackets were 
added after the reading of the address. i 
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-NEW MOVES 


IN RAILWAY FINANCE 


OT Ol o,- By Pror. BHABATOSH DATTA, M.A., BI: , 


Once at least every year the Indian public, get 
the opportunity of realising how the railways— 
the most important commercial undertaking of 


the Governmént—are being worked. The budget- 


speech of the Railway Member contains ample 


information about the financial position of the . 


State Railways in India, and any one interested 
in this or in the general ‘budgetary position of 
‘the Government of India finds importamt data 
in the figures disclosed.1 ge E 


“For the last few years, however, the rail- - 


-ways have had only one story to tell. These 


years have been years of repeated deficits and ` 


‘the railways have failed “even to’ make the 
requisite contribution to the general revenues. 
Thé outstanding ‘obligation of the railways- to 
the Government of India ‘amounts’ to 30.75 


crores and the deficits that have been met by. 


annual: loans from the Depreciation Fund 
approach a total of 31.33 crores. As a whole, 
‘therefore, since 1930-31, the finances of the 
State Railways of India have been behind the 
‘normal by more: than 62 crores of rupees. 


* Tt is, therefore, refreshing to learn that. the. 


tables have now. turned. Last year, the Railway 
‘Member budgeted for a deficit of 3.44 crores, 


and this year, the same gentleman tells us that _ 








' . 1- The -total. route mileage of -all-Indian Railways 
open on March 31, 1936 was 43,118 of which the’ Statė- 
owned portion was 31,783 ie., 74 per cent of the -total. 
See Report of the Railway Board, 1935-36. > - 


the railways have in fact earned, during’ the 
current financial year, a surplus of 15 lakhs. 
Though the amount is small, the fact that we 
have-at last seen the end of the period of defi- 
cits is undoubtedly encouraging. Sale 
_ The current year is certainly a remarkable 
one for this wélcome change in the finances of 
the Indian railways, Sir Zafrulla Khan, how- 
ever, wants to make his membership more 
remarkable by the introduction of a new system 
of accounting and by the cancellation of all the 
outstanding obligations of the railways. 

A ‘thorough overhauling of the system of 
railway-accounts has long been overdue. Atten- 
tion has been drawn to the defects. of the 
prevalent. system by many important publie 
bodies. Very recently, the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce in a memorandum sub- 
-mitted to the Railway Inquiry Committee, 
-pointed : out- the defects of the depreciation 
rules. The Railway Authorities have recognized 
the existence of these defects, and they have 
assured the Legislature the changes now made 
in the accounting system are not comprehensive. 
Further improvements will possibly be intro- 
-duced on the recommendations that may- be 
forthcoming from the Wedgwood Committee. - . 
. . The new system of accounting has at least 
jone thing.to commend it, namely, that it has-led 
to a small decrease in the expenditure out of 
capital. In accordance with the changed 


But in my view this is only | 
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system, renewals and replacements of ‘ wasting’ 
as well as of ‘non-wasting’ assets will be 
charged to the Depreciation Account, ; while 
capital will be charged with only that part of 
the cost of a renewed asset which represents a 
definite improvement. When an asset is re- 
placed by an identical one the excess of the cost 
over the original price will be borne out of the 
Depreciation Fund. The amounts that are 
received from the sale of old assets will be 
credited to the Depreciation Fund, and not, as 
at present, to the gross receipts. . Again, certain 
renewals have hitherto been made out of the 
working expenses; these will henceforth be met 
out of the depreciation allocations. 
result will be an increase in expenditure out of 
the Depreciation Fund, a consequent decrease 
in the net revenue from the railways: and ‘a 
small decrease in expenditure on capital account. 
In a normal year, the Depreciation Fund ex- 
penses will be higher. by 1.25: crores, capital 


expenditure lower by 1.50 crores and net revenue” 


lower by 25 lakhs. 


These changes in the system of accounting 
have certainly much’ to commend themselves. 
In the case of any operation requiring a huge 
capital investment, -it is proper that replace- 
ment and renewal charges should be allocated 
carefully, and, for this, a proper emphasis on 
the Depreciation Fund is absolutely essential. 
It is premature, however, to go-further into this 
new departure, for the Railway Inquiry Com- 
mittee will certainly have sométhing. valuable 
to say in this matter. A system of accounts, 
and particularly of railway accounts can be 


properly evaluated by one possessing expert. 


knowledge and experience, and however great 
may have been our- dissatisfaction with the 
composition of this Committee, we shall eagerly 
await their remarks on the system hitherto pre- 
valent and on -the 
introduced this year. . ~ 

In the Assembly; Sir Zafrulla Khan has 
been warmly congratulated by some members 
on his achievement of turning an expected 
deficit into a realised, surplus. It may, however, 
be pointed out that’ the surplus has accrued 
more on account of increase in gross receipts 
than on account of economy in the working 
expenses. If the surplus had accrued as the 
direct result of a marked reduction in the 


operating expenses, we would have taken it as. 


a direct proof of efficient management. The 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in their 
memorandum to the Wedgwood Committee 
pointed out that the percentage of increase in 
the working expenses above the pre-war average 


The net- 


changes that have been 
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has been much greater than the percentage of 
increase in gross receipts. The “operating ` 
ratio” which was 52 per cent during the pre- 
war years increased to’ 66 per cent by 1920-30, 
and to 71 per ‘cent in 1933-35. In spite of all 
measures of ‘cconomy adopted by the railway 
authorities, the’ ratio stands now at nearly 68 . 
per cent. : ry i 
. ‘The main reason for the accrual of’ the 
surplus is to be found’in the increase: in the 
gross earnings. .A part of this Increase may 
have been. caused by the measures’ recently 
adopted to popularise railway ‘travel: But it 
cannot be forgotten that the ‘Increase’ of over ‘ 
4.5 ‘crores ‘in traffic receipts lias’ been mainly 
caused by improved prices and., improving 
markets. The war’scare abroad may also have 
been responsible-for some increase in the move- 
ment of goods.. These are factors outside the 


‘control of the Railway Board, and, so, the credit _ 
“for the improvement of railway finances cannot 2 
wholly be claimed by ‘it. 


= Even then, it is pleasing to find that there 
has been a surplus. This.surplus of .15 lakhs 
would have amounted to 51 lakhs if-the old 


system of accounting had been adhered to, and 


if the Burma Railways had been left out of 
account, the surplus would have been 42 lakhs 
according to. the new system and nearly 78 
lakhs on the old system of accounting. In 
framing the budget estimates for 1937-38 the 
Burma Railways have of course been excluded, 
and this explains the -fall in gross receipts and’ | 
total expenses. The surplus that is expected 
next year is as small as that accruing this year, 
but if the present trend continues, the railway 
finances may begin definitely to improve. The 
position of the railways at present as compared 
with the past few. years will appear from .the 
table given below. ` f i 


Year Gross receipts Total expenditure . Balance’ 


including interest 


charges ` 
$ (In crores) - get 
1934-35 - Š i : 
Actual . 90.20 95.26 5.06 
1935-36 2 a 
Actual 90.65- 94.64 —3.99 > 
1936-37 i = 
Budget - 91.25 “94,69 3.44 
Revised 95.00 94.85 - +0.15 
1937-38 7 : 
Budget 90.75 90.60" +0.15 


The improvement that has taken place in’ 
railway finances is important from many stand- 
points. The recommendations of Sir Otto. 
Niemeyer have been embodied almost verbatim 
in the Order-in-Council issued in July last, and, 
consequently, the provinces’ share in the Income- 
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tax receipts will depend on the amount that the 
railways are able to contribute to the general 
revenues of the Federal Government. Again, 
this, surplus budget raises the question of repay- 
ment of the loans from the Depreciation Fund 
and the arrears of contributions to the central 
revenues. : 

The latter question has been sought to be 
tackled by the Railway Board in a remarkably 
drastic manner.~ During all these years of 
depression from—-1930-31 to 1935-36—the rail- 
ways have been kept going by loans from the 
Depreciation Fund. The, maximum deficit 
made good by such a loan was that of the year 
1932-33, when the gross receipts fell short of 
the total expenditure by 10.25 crores. Up till 
the present, the total amount borrowed from 
the Depreciation Fund stands at 31.33 crores. 
This amount the railways are expected to pay 
back to the fund out of which it was advanced. 

- To this huge sum has to be added another 
30.75 crores representing arrears of contributions 
to the general revenues. Under the Separation 
Convention of 1924, the railways have to pay 
to-the Central Government one per cent of the 
capital-at-charge and one-fifth of the surplus 
“profit remaining after the payment of this 
charge, together with one-third of the excess 
over 3 crores of the remaining four-fifths of the 
surplus profits. Since there have been no profits 
during the last few years, arrears have accumu- 
lated only on account of the first of the above 
heads. And these arrears alone have amounted 
to a fairly good sum. : 


The total liability with which the. railways 
are expected to begin their rejuvenated career 
is thus more than 62 crores. If there are normal 
surpluses during the next ten or fifteen years, 
the whole of these will have to be devoted to 
liquidate this obligation. 
if nothing is left for making the normal contribu- 
tions to the general revenues, fresh obligations 
will continue to be created. 

The situation, no doubt, is an unenviable 
one, and to clear the railways out of it, Sir 
Zafrulla Khan and Sir Guthrie Russell have 
proposed that the whole of the outstanding 
obligation should be written off and that the 
railways should start afresh with a clean slate 
to write on. This proposal is a remarkable 
one and, consequently, it deserves careful 
scrutiny. 

The Depreciation Fund will stand, at the 
end of the current financial year at 15.50 crores, 


and when the amount that has accumulated in’ 


-it to the credit of the Burma Railways has been 
handed over in April next, the amount’ will be 


And in the meantime,- 
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13.75 crores. At the end of the next year the 
Fund is expected to amount to 20.25 crores. If 
the loans taken from this Fund had all been 
repaid, the total would have amounted to 51.58 
crores. 

It is worth -noting that the Depreciation 
Fund is the only fund to which the railways 
can turn in emergencies. The reserve fund is 
liable to be exhausted at the first shock, and 
it is therefore essential that a substantial Depre- 
ciation Fund should be built up, so that, in 
addition to supplying the cost of normal 
renewals and replacements, it may help to 
steady the finances of the railways in emergen- 
cies. The experiences of the recent years ought 
te direct attention to the dangers to which the 
railway system is open in a country the 
financial position of which depends on the 
prices of primary products. Any depression is 
bound to affect India seriously and the railways 
should be prepared against all sorts of possi- 
bilities. f 

The need for a substantial Depreciation 
Fund is further emphasized by the new system 


. of accounting that has been introduced this year. 


Many expenses that were formerly. charged to 
capital and to general receipts will henceforth 
be borne out of the Depreciation Fund. This 
will necessitate the maintenance of a larger 
amount in this Fund than is done at present. 
Of course the Fund is likely to expand as the 
result of future allocations. But the importance 
of the Fund is so great that the first obligation 
of the railways should be to maintain it on a 
proper level. The existence of the obligation to 
repay the loans taken from the Fund will bẹ 
more effective than anything else in increasing 
its amount, and it will make the railway 
administration more careful when fresh loans 


-will have to be taken. Once the present debts 


are wiped out, the railways will cease to be care- 
ful in, borrowing for any future need. It is 
certainly difficult to agree with the Railway 


. Member when he speaks of the desirability of 


cancellation, of debts due to the Depreciation 
Fund. , 

It is less dificult to understand the Railway 
Member’s view-point when he suggests that the 
outstanding contributions to the central revenues 
should be all cancelled. It is true that if- now 
these obligations are to be paid off, new arrears 
will continue to acerue every year. As the 
Separation Convention makes these contribu- 
tions cumulative, the railways will have to enter 
a vicious never-ending circle, always paying the 
arrears of contributions and always being 
charged with new arrears accruing every year. 
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‘This question has another, and a much 


more important aspect. According to the Order- 
‘m-Council dated the 3rd of July, 1936, the 
-50 per cent share of the Federal Government 
‘in the ordinary income-tax receipts plus the 
block amount to be retained out of the provin- 
-cial share plus the contributions of the railways 
to the central revenues will have to. make a 
itotal of 13 crores. If therefore, the railways are 
to utilise their surpluses in paying back the 
arrears due to the Depreciation Fund and to the 
«Central Government, they will not be able to 
make their normal contributions. Provincial 
Governments -will thus get nothing out of the 
‘income-tax receipts during the first five years of 
‘the Federation, and very little during the next 
five years. 


Three alternative solutions present them- 
selves: first, the outstanding obligations may 
-be wiped out, so that the railways may begin 


‘to make their normal contributions henceforth; 


<secondly, the Separation Convention of 1924 
‘may be thoroughly revised to make possible 
contributions on a new basis; and, lastly, the 
¡provisions of the Order-in-Council regarding the 
allocation of the income-tax receipts may- be 


-overhauled, so that the provinces’ share does not 


-depend on railway. profits alone. 

Of these three; the last alternative is one 
“which is perhaps most commendable from the 
«stand-point of financial equity. It is difficult to 
‘understand the logic that led the Government’s 
«expert consultant to assume that only the rail- 
way profits would represent the ability of the 
“Federal Government to surrender the “ retained ” 
‘portion of the provincial share of the income- 
“tax receipts. If this surrender is to be made to 
-depend on anything, it ought to’: depend on the 
improvement in the general financial position 
«of the Federal Government. To.make the share 
eof the provinces dependent on only one parti- 
‘cular head of Federal revenues is an inequity 
‘that is difficult to justify.2 . 

We may note further that from the broad 
„economie stand-point, it may often. be desirable 
‘to work railways on a non-commercial basis. 
A lenient freight policy will have immensely 
“beneficial effects on` all branches of economic 
life. The loss sustained by the railways may 
“be more than offset.by the gains to industry 
:and agriculture. In South Africa, for example, 
‘the railways, ports and harbours have to be 
-worked with due regard to agricultural and 
industrial development. In India, too much 








2. I drew attention to this aspect of the Niemeyer 
„Award in an article in the Modern Review for June, 1936. 
3. The South Africa Act, 9 Edw. 7, chap. 9, sec. 127. 
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attention is paid to railroad profits, and the 
Niemeyer award has made railway profits an 
absolute necessity, even though the economic 
interests of the country may. suffer on ‘account. 
of the railways taking up a profit-expanding 
policy. ‘ 

Of the three alternatives noted earlier, Sir 
Zafrulla Khan has chosen the first one, which 
is certainly simple and easily practicable. But 
the danger of a slender Depreciation’ Fund is 
really great, and the step suggested ought not 
to be taken without very careful deliberation. 
On the other hand, the case for a revision of the 
basis of contribution -is very strong. The 
minimum of the cumulative 1 per cent charge 
on the total amount of capital invested is wrong 
in principle, and certainly a better scheme will 
be to fix the contribution as a definite percentage 
of the net profits.” In the. Council of State, 
Mr. R. H. Parker has pointed out that the Con- 
vention of 1924. was based on the assumption 
“that it was reasonable to spend the whole of 
your profits in good years and’ borrow to pay 
your deficits in bad years.” There is no sound 
justification’ for writing off the debts to the 
Depreciation Fund; it may be reasonable to | 
cancel the arrears to the central revenues, but 
this step will be of no avail if the Separatio: 
Convention is not rationalized. - 


The present year is going to be a 
year ‘of remarkable changes in railway 
finance. The Wedgwood Committee is ex- 
pected to send in its report in April next, 
and every one interested in transport economics 
will carefully consider the suggestions to 
be made by this body. Our railways have 
already undertaken ‘measures to increase their 
revenue. Details of the steps that have been 
taken will be found in the Report of the Rail- 
way Board for the year ended on March 31, 
1936. Measures have also been adopted to meet 
road-competition by improvement of train 
services, introduction of reduced single and 
return journey fares, reduction of freight rates 
and grant of rebates on certain commodities, 
issue of road-cum-rail tickets, and stoppage of 
trains at level crossings adjacent to big villages. 
Much has already been said about the need for 
co-ordination of transport services, and it may 
be expected that the Federal Railway Authority 
will, when it comes into existence, be keenly 
alive to this. In any case, important decisions 
will have to be made this year, and we only 
hope that the implications of the particular steps 
chosen may be fully realised before they are 
finally taken. 


SPANISH TURMOIL AND THE TREND OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY 
By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


I 
Reuter supplies news sometimes questionable, 
sometimes exciting, but always something 
new. For the last few days it has been sending 
very exciting news from Spain. What havoc the 
rebel forces have done can be gauged even at 
this distance from various reports from far and 
near. Poet Rabindranath Tagore has given a 
very vivid account of the miserable condition of 
Madrid, which is being corroborated by the news 
and reports we are receiving. He, ina state- 
ment to the press, writes,: 

“Tn Spain world civilization is being menaced and 
trampled under foot. Against the democratic Government 
of the Spanish people, Franco has raised the standard of 
revolt. International Fascism is pouring men and money 
in aid of the rebels. Moors and foreign legionaries are 
sweeping over the beautiful plains”. of Spain trailing 
behind them death, hunger and desolation. 

“Madrid, the proud centre of culture and art, is 
in. flames. Her priceless treasures of art are being 
. bombed by- the rebels.’ Even the hospitals and creches 
‘are not spared, women and children are murdered, made 
homeless and destitute... . 

The foreign papers to hand tell the same 
story. William P. Carney’s experiences.-in the 
devasted Madrid are not only heart-rending, 
but they also leave us in despair about the 
future of the great cities, centres of culture, 
light and leading in this world, in face’ of an 
aerial attack. Mr. Carney writes : 

“The streets are not cleaned any more, because 
there is not enough water, and the people are too weary 
and dulled to worry about a little dirt. Madrid was once 
a polished city, much cleaner than most of the Spanish 
towns, but now it ‘is a waste basket and sewer for 
dumping of unmentionable things. There are spots of 
blood on the paving. stones and pieces of clothing and 
perhaps flesh that show where a bomb landed’ the day 
before.” 

Women and children have been killed 
en masse. Innumerable buildings have been 
razed to the ground, precious art treasures 
completely ruined. Mr. Carney continues : 

-“The imagination bogs down at such a thought. 
There have been those who said that the damage that 
covld be caused to a modern city by airplanes would be 


slight. After living in Madrid, seeing it torn to pieces, 
its beautiful buildings demolished by air bombs one 


realizes that the damage that could be-done in one day, 


by a modern and efficient large air fleet is almost 
inconceivable. There has been no poison gas used in 
the attacks on Madrid.” * 


* The New York Times Magazine, T 24, 1937. 





The Literary Digest of J anuary 30 last wrote: 
to the effect that the toll of life. estimated up: 
till then was 1,000,000 men, women and children. 


it 


Who have caused and are still causing: 
this havoc? We have heard of the “ volunteers *” 
fighting in Spain. They are fighting on both 
sides—for the rebels as well as the loyalists. 
The Spaniards, if left alone, could have decided 
much earlier who was to govern the land. And 
the experts said that the rebel forces in that. 
case would have been no match for the-Govern- 
ment. The Government, quite constitutionally, 
had passed from the hands of the rich and the 
gentry to those who support the people’s cause 
and who claim to be true lovers of democracy, 
This enraged not only the upper ten but alse 
alienated the Spanish military, because the latter 
were always their spokesmen and practically 


-ruled the country. A government where socia- 


listic and communistic views are supreme cannot 
be tolerated -by the facist Powers who are dead 
enemies to these ideas. The imperialist powers, 
though less fanatic, equally abhor such’ ideas. 
And -that was why the rebellion could break 
out with such bright prospects from the beginning. 
Germany and Italy, the two allies, have supplied’ 
men, money and ammunition to the rebels. It 
is -also a fact that British rifles were seen work- 
ing on the rebel side at the very outset. The 
rebellion broke out on July 19 last. The 
Non-Intervention Committee,_the proposaF 
mooted by France and readily accepted by 
Britain—was formed at London in August last 
under the auspieces of the League of Nations. 
The object of the Committee was declared to 
be to prevent the Powers from intervening in 
the so-called domestic affairs of Spain. Al? 
the interested countries at once welcomed the 
idea, but when the ways and means came to 
be determined they differed and that very effec- 
tively. Germany, Italy and Portugal, taking 
advantage of the vascillations of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee, left no stone unturned to 
help the rebels, while Soviet Russia came to 
the aid of the loyalists or the government party. 
But partly for the distance and partly for her 
friendship with France, she could. not. help, the 
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loyalists as much as she desired. And the recent 
ban on sending “ volunteers ” and ammunitions 
issued by the Non-Intervention Committee have 
‘put a stumbling-block in the way of her sending 
them any more. 

There are more “ volunteers” and effective 
war materials on the side of the rebels than on 
‘that of the loyalists. The following table 
supplied by The Literary Digest of January 30 
last bears out its truth. is 


With Loyalists With Insurgents 


German 2,000 - 30,000 

Moors 2 24,500 

Frenchmen 12,000 

Russians 10,000 Oo Sec 

Belgians 2,000 za 

Poles 2,000 as 
TOTAL .. 28,000 55,000 


_ The number of the Italians fighting for the 
Insurgents has not been given in this table. 
Perhaps The Digest could not ascertain by the 
‘time of its publication the exact number of the 
Italians. We have come to know that fifty 
‘to sixty thousand well-trained Italian soldiers 
are now fighting for the rebels. 


III 


; It is common knowledge that German 
influence was supreme in Spain till the end of 
December last. Everywhere among the rebels 
were German “ volunteers,” air men, and generals. 
Their autocracy was intolerable even to those 
for whom they fought, so much so that the 
famous Spanish writer Miguel Unamuno who 
was all along supporting the rebel’s cause, wrote 
in bitter anguish : 

“I would like to die when I think of the way the 
Germans behave themselves on Spanish territory, as if 
it was their own.” i 

We have heard of German influence in 
Morocco. The rumour of German fortification 
of and mobilization at Ceuta, a port on the 
African side just opposite Gibraltar, shocked 
the chancelleriés of Britain and France, and an 
earlier outbreak of another world war was 
threatened. This, however, was duly denied at 
Berlin, and a commission of enquiry having been 
sent there and having reported the non-existence 
of such things, it was set at rest. But this does 
not prove that the Germans have little or no 
influence in Morocco. In fact their influence is 
supreme there. That the Moors, who had been 
all long hated and subdued by the Spanish 
soldiers, are now fighting for them with religious 
fervour proves to the hilt how effectively the 
German political agents have carried on pro- 
paganda for their national ends for the last 


‘ta 
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few years. M. C. Nogales, Editor of The Ahora, 
a Madrid newspaper, after a recent visit to 
Spanish Morocco, contributed an illuminating 
article to The New Statesman and, Nation, 
January 30, 1937, in which he wrote : 7 
“The Blue Sultan (a vassal of Spain) had lost 

confidence in religion as a means of keeping the natives 
together, and realized that nationalism would be a much 
stronger force. He was a great admirer of the nationalist . 
leaders, such as Mustapha Kemal, Mussolini and Hitler. 
Hitler in fact seemed a god to him. I was at the time 
astonished that this uneducated Moor, who spoke little 
besides Berber, should have so clear an understanding . 
of European affairs. I have since realized that this was 
because the Germans spread propaganda in the Berber 
language. Mein Kampf has been translated into Arabic 
and other tongues of Islam.” 


Did not the British diplomats know all 
this? It is very difficult to believe that they 
did not. But the party in power in the United 
Kingdom are all either capitalists or imperia- 
lists and though they swear in season and out 
of season their love and respect for democracy, 
they are at heart. pro-fascist and cannot allow 
Spain to go red. So, since the outbreak of 
the Spanish revolt, they, instead of helping the 
legally constituted Government of Spain, have 
through the Non-Intervention Committee pre- 
vented the sympathetic powers sending any help 
them. However much Britain dislikes 
fascism prevailing in Spain, she cannot allow 
the Soviet influence being supreme there. The 
New Statesman and Nation, a responsible weekly 
of London, wrote in its issue of January 9 last : 

‘©The Spaniards are not wrong in believing that the 
British ruling class may dislike Franco but that it 
prefers his victory to the victory of the popular cause, 
and the effect of British diplomacy is rather to facilitate 


than to hinder the crushing of the Spanish people and 
the establishment of the fascist diciatorship in Spain.” 


The same journal elucidates the point 
further in its next issue thus: 

“The Government’s caleulation appears to be that, 
when the eventual victory of General Franco is secured, 
a fascist militarist Government in Spain, however 
intimately linked ideologically with the Governments of 
Berlin and Rome, will be economically dependent on 
loans from London . . . The truth appears to be that 
the extreme reactionary section in the Cabinet is so 
strongly in favour of Franco’s victory in Spain that it is 
even willing toe risk having the Peninsula virtually 
colonised by Germany and Italy.” 

The trend of British diplomacy has been 
clearly expressed in these two statements. But 
this was true only up till the end of December. 
Though these were written in early January, 
British diplomacy had meanwhile taken a new 
turn. Britain became more favourable to Italy 
than to Germany, though her principal object, 
that of having Spain dominated by the fascists, 
remained the same. 
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IV 
I have already said that-Germany appeared 


to be the virtual dictator of the rebels till: the: 


end of December. How German influence .was 
growing by leaps and bounds in Spanish Morocco 


has also been stated. Though the Britishers: 


were all along sympathetic to thé rebels, they 
could not but be chary of, the “German ‘and 


Italian influence in the south. This came to a: 


pitch when the news of a succesful Jap-German 


treaty reached them. They took the hint at. 


once, for they saw in it the danger of a coali- 
tion between two doubtful friends. They thought 
that if they let go the combination of these 
two powers (that is, Japan ahd- Germany) 
unchallenged, Germany would grow much more 


powerful than she wanted her to be, andthe. 


Jife-lines of the British Empire in the East 


would be threatened. To: be more precise, if. 


Ceuta and the Canaries Islands become virtual 
German lands, 


menaced. And if Italy would approve of and 
be a party to the Jap-German treaty, their 
apprehension would take little time to turn into 

a reality. So nò soonér had the treaty reached 


ae chanchellery: of Rome and found time to be. 


acclaimed than the British. diplomats appeared 
before Mussolini with a very attractive propo- 
sal of their -own. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Italians had all along been nurturing a grievance 
against Britain’ for her hostility at the time 
of the Ethiopian war. And though: afterwards 
the Britishers had made somé amends by prefer- 
ing to have the control over the Mosul Oil 
Company to standing in the way of the Italian 
occupation of Ethiopia, this was not very con- 
vincing to the rank and file; they could not 
forget the immediate’ past. A golden opportu- 


nity had now appeared before the Britishers | 


to vouch for their sincerity, and they at once 


Apart from the spheres of either’s influence in 
the Mediterranean and Mussolini’s assuramce 
not to carry. on propaganda in the British terri- 
tories in the Near East and North Africa, 
there is a. very important clause in it with regard 
to Spain. Both Britain and Italy swear’ to 
guarantee the integrity and status quo of Spain. 
This howeer does not mean that they are bound 
to support. the- Spanish Government as against 
the rebels. 


both the routes to the East 
through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
as well as through the Cape of Good Hope in. 
South Africa’ stand every chance: of being. 


`~ Taanner. 


-a world war. 


‘remains to be seen. 
Whatever p is supreme will ; 
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The treat 
was published on the ist of January this yea 
On this very day four thousand Italia 


have their allegiance and support. 


soldiers reached Spain afresh. People thougt 
that the British Government had been outwitte 
by Mussolini. But in the light of what I hav 
already stated it will be clear that Mussolir 
by sending this fresh contigent : did nothin 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty an 
the British Government also had no cause R 
think themselves outwitted. 


vV 


That the treaty has served a double purpos 
for the Britishers is evident from the fact tha 
the Germans who became so much powerful i: 
Spain have been already thrown to the back 
ground. 

Let me quote some valuable extracts fror 
what the diplomatic correspondent from Londo: 
wrote to the Manchester Guardian Weekly o 
February 19 last: 


“The Spanish civil war has become mainly a 
Italian campaign against the’ loyalist party and it 
diminishing band: of supporters. Even the Germans wh 
were so conspicuous for a while (especially in the air) 
are now playing a minor part. 

“There is little doubt that’ Mussolini has, Wished t 
co-operate with the other powers in making “ non-inter 
vention” effective, and there can be no doubt at all tha 
he has wished the destruction of the Spanish Government 
He has realized iis two wishes in a highly characteristi 
Enough troops and war material have bee 
rushed to Spain to~crush the Loyalists by sheer weigh 
of numbers and metal, while the agreement to suppres 
volunteering will have become superfluous—unless th 
loyalists show superhuman powers of resistance, in whiel 
ease a slightly Jess rigorous view of obligation unde 
the agreement may be taken in Rome. 

“These; no doubt, are the reasons why Mussolin 


has decided to bring intervention to an end as quickh 


as possible. He may even find the agreement of som: 
practical use, for it will operate—if at all—against am 


‘further support. the Loyalists may get, while the rebel: 


have now had all the support they should’ need for ‘fina 
victory, if final victory can be achieved by purely militar 


_ means.” 
proposed a fraternal treaty with Mussolini. | 


Everybody knows that Britain is striviny 
very hard and fast to increase her’ military 
strength. . But she is not yet prepared to havi 
This is one of the reasons wh 
her diplomacy has been kept in- full play 
Ethiopian independence has been’ sacrificed 
Spanish democracy has been attempted to bi 
throttled to death. Whose turn comes nex 


`, 


March 15, 1937. 
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- Santa-rakshita 


Pandita Gayadkara 


TATUES OF INDIAN SCHOLARS IN TIBET 


ə the Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana the 
‘of three statues given to Indian 
ars by the Tibetans. 


I: SANTARAKSHITA 


he statue of the famous Santa- 
kshita at ‘the Gyantse monastery, Centra! 
¢Its-an interior room (NE) now very 
K, orig ‘nally built in the eleventh century. 
ytue js life-size and is fashioned in stucco, 
i beautifully coloured (deep orange). 
a6 statue is in a group, in association with 
tee. Bodhisatvas (Vajrapani, Avalokitesvara, 
lanjusri}, who went out of vogue after the 
century. The statue cannot be later 

ith century. 


© DATE oF SANTARAKSHITA 
{740-840 s.p.] 

rakshita’s pupil Haribhadra, whose 
tary on tue Ablusama yaiankara j 
tā: has been published in the 
mental Series, has been nated in the 
ature as having flourished in the 
rma Pala, second king of the Pala 
whose accession has been caiculated 

fea 757 ap. (imperial History, 44). 
is the date of Santarakshita (740-840 A.D.) 
calculated by the Kev, Sankrityayana from 
@ban sources receives corroboration irom the 

nachronismy dor Haribhadra. 

ntarakshita’s s magnus opus the Tativesam- 
1; no ed m the Gaekwad Uniental 


sum ar ising all the Indian philisop 1€8 
yi There is no other work 
Sanskrit to equal “it. The Samgraha, with 
its. prose” commentary by Kamala-s:la, pupil 
of Santarakshita, is a complete history of Indian 
Z philosophies up to their time, which will rank in 
rot Philosophie literature of the 
another philosophie 
: ommentary on . Dharma-kuirti’s 
hich. was known from. its Tibetan 
ae been tak 


Rahula Sankrityayana from. man 

covered at Ngor and Lhasa. 
Santarakshita -ist 

Buddhism in ‘Tibet.  Buddhi 

into Tibet in the reig 

emperor Sronig-teait Gas ji 

buz it was not firmly establish d 

rakshita was invited there byo 

fourth descendent ‘Thri-sron-¢ 

time has been calculated as | 


by others. Santaraksnita found 
monastery in Tibet (at Sang 
alter the plan of Odantapuri 
ruins at Bihar Sharif). Later, 
aceording to his direction his 
Kemaia-sila was called. from- N 
both, master and pupil had been pr 
Santarakshita ordamed seven “Í 
were the first Buddhist monks: in tl 
Santarakshita thus was one of 
Indians, both as a scholar and- 
propagandist and organizer. 
Kamaa-sila both worked and di 
Naturally India would - 
portrait of Santarakshita.. Fo 
have preserved his portrait-statue 
tery of Samye was desir 
re-puilt. The original. ste 
destroyed and the new one is 
has Tibetan features. But 
by the Rev. Sankrityaya 
monastery is the oldest and the 
The features are all India 
ideal, The Indian monk 
ing his head and ears, aso 
wear (kantop) in winter, 
wear frequently. Santarak ita h 
nose, kindly eyes, a broad det 
tail stature. He corresponds to 
of the western part of the U 
According to tie: detailed bh 








-a glass case in the 


Santarakshita died at the 


IL. PANDITA Gayapuara 
[1060 a.D.] 


Ayadhara was a Buddhist scholar belong- 
aisali (Muzaffarpur) in North Bihar. 

i Lotsava, the Tibetan translator, invited 

o Tibet, where he helped the translation 
fór. several years. He was presented with 
obas of gold at the time of his returning 
Gayadhara is held in high respect in 
bet and is regarded as a predecessor in the 
eof masters (gurus) of the Saskya monastery. 
statue is preserved at the Lhakhang 
henmo monastery (Saskya, Central Tibet). 
e date of the statue is about 1250 ap. It is 
ein stucco. The portrait exactly corres- 

s to the typical Karana Kayastha of Tirhut 
Aila). The age of the statue is the 


th eentury. 


TH. Sakya SRIBHADRA 
_ [1127—1125 ap.| 


Sakya Sribhadra was a Kashmiri. He was 
dof Vikramsila at the time of the in- 
of Bihar by Bakhtiyar. He was also the 
ledged head of the Sangha in Magadha. 
t Buddhist chief first retired to Jagattala 
ern. Bengal and then to Tibet. He 

‘ith him several Buddhist scholars in 
bled time. His Bengali desciple Vibhuti 

ra has been noticed in the last issue of 
odern Review. Sakya Sribhadra after 
ears residence in Tibet retired to his home- 
ry Kashmir and died there at the age 


‘statue of this last Buddhist leader of 


Sakya Sribhadra 


Magadha is at Shalu. It is the portrait of an 
old man, lecturing. The size of the statue is 
6 inches. It is in stucco. 
The first two pictures are copies made by 
a Tibetan scholar, Dharmavardhana, who is 
also an artist of high order. His copies. 
accurate. Owing to the location of the st 
in the interior t they could not be photographed. 
The third one was photographed by the Rev. 
sankrityayana himself. : 
The first two statues 


are immoveable, while 
the last one is moveable. 








By 


On the slope of Chamundy hills about six miles 
south-east of a City lies Lalitadripur. In 
1917 His Highness the Maharaj a of Mor was 
deeply distur aA about the a and poverty 
of a small village in this neighbourhood. His 
attention had been drawn to the existence of the 
village, as many poor ryots had come from it to 
work on a new Hill Road which was being 
formed. It was like hundreds of villages in 








The 





India, full of wretched huts with thatehed roofs 
where men and cattle huddled together, the 
streets mean and dirty, the people illiterate and 
harassed by debt. His Highness decided to re- 
construct this village on a higher level and to 
make it a model village. Steady work has been 
put into this project and monev poured without 
stint. 

The road to the village is planted up with 
an avenue of trees which the people take care of 
and own. The village itself is attractively laid. 





A MODEL VILLAGE IN MYSORE 


A. J. APPASAMY, M.A., D. PHIL. 















The roads are broad, measuring about thirt 
fcet from side to side, so as to permit two cart 
te go to and fro without difficulty. On eithe 
side various trees, such as cocoanut, champak 
and plantain, have been planted. These tree 
have been given free to the villagers but the 
have to take eare of them and they undert 
in writing to pay a fine if they neglect 
The voung plants are carefully hedged ro 

















sid village 


It is a delight to see the plantains. 
already tall and bearing fruit and the young 
cocoanuts shooting their graceful leaves. The 
Champaka trees, famed in India’s story and song 
with their light green leaves and their fragrant. 
yellow flowers, add real beauty and charm to. 
the place. 

Seventy-five model houses have been built. 
The houses are of different sizes, some havin 
only a couple of rooms. The Co- -operativ 
Society in the village supplies the timber and 


wiih thorns. 










other materials and pays for the labour, very 
little money being actually handed to the owner. 
The walls are of mud but are plastered over 
with mortar. The doors and windows are of 
teak and provide plenty of air and light. The 
roofs are tiled over. By great economy the 





Tt ranges anywhere from Rs. 250 to Rs. 1009 for 
each house. Most of the houses cost about 
Rs. 500. When a new house is built, a villager is 
allowed to occupy it provided he undertakes to 
pay off the price of the house during a period of 
twenty vears. No interest is charged. He pavs 
a sum of anywhere between Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
every month. If a man does not pay his rent 
for three months in succession he mav be eject- 
ed and the house auctioned off. This heavy 
building programme has been made possible by 
a munificent loan of Rs. 42.980 free of interest 
from His Highness the Maharaja to the Co- 
operative Society. 








The village scheol 


In most villages the cattle-shed and the 
living part of the house are often together. In 
Lalitadripur this has been studiously avoided. 
A smali rectangular courtyard in the back, with 
a tiled roof running along the four sides, houses 
the cattle. When the back door is closed the 
rattle-shed is thus separated off from the main 
house. Before the main house is constructed. 
the cattle-shed must be built by the owner of 
the house himself. The Co-operative Society 
dees not build it. 

As we walked through the village we saw a 
neat house. The yard in front of the house was 
clean and  well-swept. Various beautiful 
diagrams had been run off with white powder. 
We were told that this was an outcaste’s house. 
We went into the house. Four or five pictures 
hung on the wall. The Co-operative Society 











regularly offers prizes for people who keep their 


price of the new houses is kept as low as possible.. 












houses and cattle-sheds clean. Prizes are also 
given for keeping the best cattle as well as for — 
being temperate. This man, whose house we 
entered, had won several of these prizes. One 
of them was a love'v little silver cup which was 
dsplayed to us with much admiration and the 
others were the pictures on the walls. 

The most attractive building in the village 
was the Village Hall. There was a good-sized 
room, then an office room used by the Co- 
cperative Societv and the rest was left as an 
open portion. The strong well-carved wooden 
pillars on which the who'e roof rested impressed 
us. The Co-operative Society is, as it were, the 
pivot around which the life of the village moves. 
One hears a great deal about the failure of the 
Co-operative Movement in India. In many 
villages it has been indeed a failure. Sometimes 
this is due to the dishonesty of the seeretary and ` 
often it is due to the people not understanding 
the principles of co-operation. Loans are obtain- 
ed and distributed not where there is real need 
but among people of influence. Often the loans 
are received by people who seem to have no 
serious intention of returning the money, A 
creat deal, of course, depends upon the man who 
mins the local Co-operative Societv. In 
Lalitadripur Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao, the Inspec- 
tor, is a keen, practical and capable man. He 
has built up the life of the place. All the 
welfare work of the village is financed by the 
Co-operative Society. 

Village people generally, are all of them 
heavily under debt . They borrow money for 
! such as buying land or cattle, 



























various purposes, 
sinking wells or extravagant weddings and 
funerals. They pay an exhorbitant interest. to 


the money-lenders and are in their clutches. 
Latitadripur was no exception some years ago. 
Most of the people in the village were heavily 
indebted. The money-lenders harassed them 
continuously. A woman money-lender, spoken 
of by the people as Durga, gave ample room for 
the popular designation. The Co-operative 
Society has made a brave effort to pay off these 
carious debts. A sum of Rs. 24,595 has been 
advanced to fifty-eight families for the discharge 
of their previous debts. This again has been 
made possible by the generosity of His Highness 
the Maharaja, who advanced for this purpose 
a sum of Rs. 15,000 at 5 per. cent interest re- 
payable within ten years. The rest of the money 
is found by the Society from varicus sources. 

The Co-operative Society sets apart 
definite sum every year for the welfare work 
of the village. Trees are planted and prize 





are given out of this money. A night school 
is run also with a grant from the Society. On 
-the outskirts of the village we saw a small 
house. This, said a friend pointing it out to 
me, is the place where the boys from the de- 
pressed classes are given baths every weck, 





A village house 


A new en is the co-operative market- 
ing of the village milk. Instead of the villagers 
walking everyday to Mysore City to sell their 
milk they bring their cattle, fifty buffaloes and 
ten cows, to the Co-operative Society premises 
and milk them there. The milk is then sent in 
a small horse cart to Mysore where it is sold 
in the bazar. The members realized during ten 
months the sum of Rs. 1,300, which they paid 
off to the Co-operative e towards their 
loans. 

There is now abundant electricity in Mysore 
State and Lalitadripur has a connection. The 
charges for the electricity are met out of the 
house taxes which the Panchayat levies. Water 
is also laid for the village. 

In villages, and I suppose everywhere, 
family quarrels lead to litigation and heavy 
expense. There is a Panchayat in the village 
which tackles effectively these various disputes. 
Small fines are Jevied and they are used for 
the welfare work of the village. The arbitration 
of these quarrels prevents a great deal of 
trouble and litigation and much expense. 

= The moral and religious ie of the 
village is well taken care of. Weekly Bhajanas 
“are held in the Village Hall. ee ean 
stories inculeating spiritual and moral truths are 
‘explained to the people attractively with the 
tetp of musie and song. The people are exhort- 
ed not to spend too ‘much money on wedding 
expenses. They are taught to be temperate and 
“to give written promises agreeing not to indulge 
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A MODEL VILLAGE IN MYSORE 


























in drink. Some of these men are quite fa 
to their promise. 
Obviously most villages cannot have the a 
vantages of Lalitadripur. The well-built hou 
and.the complete redemption from previous 
have been only poss‘ble due to the generesit 
of His Highness. People in the village. ar 
finding it continually dificult to pay off loan 
whieh have been so generously given them fo 
the building of houses and for redemption from 
previous debt. The Maharaja takes a persona 
interest in the village. He oveasionally ride 
on horseback through the village to see for 
himself what is happening. Whether he come 
te the village or not he keens himself wel 
saa with the new deve! opments in th 
village. As he drives in his ear in the neigh 
bourhaod 1 lis eyes always rest on the villa 
He has a warm corner in his heart for th 
villagers’ needs. Secing that a good many- 0 
them are finding it impossible to pay off thei 
loans to the Sec'ety he has arranged that mam 
of them should be given work in the Palace an 
from their monthly wages, pavments are mad 
towards their loans. Most of the vi iNagers—th 
total penulation is 929—are engaged in agricul 
ture. They. cultivate a total area of 798 acres 
of which only nine acres are wet lands an 










The new village of Lalithadripur 


twenty-one are garden m the rest being dry 
lands. In these difficult days, agriculture does 
not pay much. These men, therefore, find i 
exceedingly difficult to return the loans which 
have been se generously advanced to them by the 
Co-operative Society. Seeing the sad plight in: 
which they are placed, His Highness, wherever. 
possible, provides them with jobs so that they 
could eur the money which has been advan- 
ced to them. 













e provided for the villagers to play and rest. 
Trées could be planted and these with their 
leaves and flowers will introduce an element of 
beauty into the ugly surroundings which so 
ften characterise villages. Prizes could be 
ven for cleanliness and temperance. A night 
school will be a great blessing to every village. 
for there are young men who regret their lack 
f early schooling and are only too glad to learn 
» réad and write. When new houses are built 
je people should be taught to separate the main 
wuse from the cattle-shed and to let in good- 
sized windows in the living rooms. 

The Mysore State has decided to set apart 


In the fairy-tales we read of a frog who after 
ting off its ugly skin transformed itself 
tọ a handsome prince to the utter astonish- 
of the princess whom he wooed. This was 
ndotibtedly strange and exciting. But very 
eculiar. transformations actually take place 
mong. insects, which are no less strange and 
really astonishing to a degree. One who 
geen a horrid-looking caterpillar change into 
arming and delicately coloured butterfly 
testify as to how absorbingly interesting 
h transformations are. With numerous col- 
-patterns and dazzling glare of wings various 
inds of butterflies always attract our attention. 
But few of us know their early life-history 
and the way their bodies and beautiful wings 
velop. We see around us on plants 
nd vegetables varieties of harmful cater- 
illars with or without poisonous hairs, always 
craping off the green pigments or eating up 
he entire leaves. All these repulsive and ugly- 
ooking creatures are the larve of one or other 
riety of butterflies. The larva of a butterfly 
s popularly known as a caterpillar. The 
aterpillar is essentially the feeding stage of 
he insect and it possesses a very large stomach. 
The larve of most of the beautiful butter- 
ies have no poisonous hairs but their bodies 
ay be bedecked with spines or horn-like 









their best 


for these villages. We visit 
such village. A couple of neat, well-built pillar 
marked the entranee to the village. Anot 
couple of pillars stood on the other side of t 
village. Near the entrance to the village wi 
saw a circular lawn being prepared and some 
seats were to be placed there for the people to 
rest during the cool of the evening. Unsightly 
huts were pulled down. The roads were being 
widened. A new site for village extension was 
chosen and it was divided off into small plots. 
On these plots it was expected the people of the 
village would build their own clean and well- 
ventilated houses. A dispensary was to be 
erected. 
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THE LIFE-CYCLE OF THE BUTTERFLY 
By GOPAL CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 


appendages. The young caterpillar emerging 
from the egg ‘begins to serape off chlorophyll 
grains of a leaf until it grows big enough to 
devour the entire leaf. Different classes of 
caterpillars feed on the leaf of different kinds 
of plants. The pupe of different caterpillars 
are also different from one another in respect 
of shape. size and colour-patterns of their 
bodies. ; a 
The pupa is popularly known as chrysalis 
of the butterfly. One who closely observes the. 
leaves of plants and vegetables around him, 
must have the interesting experience of seeing. 
various kinds of dazzling and brilliant pendant- 
like structures suspending from the underside 
of leaves or stalks of plants. These are the 
chrysalides of butterflies from which, sooner or 
later, butterflies will come out. They are 
incapable of movement except for slight wrig- 
gling of the posterior segments. The pupæ of 
moths are generally concealed in cocoons of silk 
but those of butterflies remain exposed and often 
display a brilliant metallic lustre. They look 
like glittering drops of dew hanging from the 
tips of leaves. Some of them shine like polished 
silver beads, some are emerald green, some m 
be blue or red. 
Such peculiar bead-like structure and 

characteristic . blue-coloured brilliance on 




































The caterpillar of the 
milk-weed butterfly in a 
state of immobility is 
-hanging downwards 











‘Tts skin has split dorsally 







It is being gradually 
transformed into pupa or 
chrysalis 








The chrysalis has almost. assum 
its natural shape 

The pupa. in its natural state 

The emergence of the butterfly 





nall plant. 
enced by its beauty and gra 
slucked the leaf along with it and p 
, glass cover. On the following 


. was utterly surprised to. find “a: beautiful 
utterfly with blue and black ornamentation on _ 


ts wings, flapping them vigorously to come out 
sy, Tne bead was no longer shining 
lying aside with the leaf like a picce ot 
off. _ This wonderful experience after- 
3 stood me in good stead in investigating 
the life-histor:es of diiferent kinds of 
itterflies and moths. 

A description of the successive stages of 
nsformations of the common milk-weed but- 
13 (Danaus pexippus, Linn.), as ovserved 
“me, May also dbuerest my readers. Aus 
n variety of reddish yellow or brown 
terliy is to be found almost everywhere in 
ta and suburbs hovermg in the air under 
at sunit sky. Lhey are poputar.y known 
-weed butterflies, perhaps because, in the 
stages ol their Lie Wey mamiy suos.st 
envleaves of muk-weed creepers, 
ich abundantly grow on big trees or fencing 
rdens, the name ‘ milk-weed ’ is probabuy 
gested on account of the copious exudation of 
uke sap from the wounus of cuts oi the 
From morn ng till noon these butterflies 
er flowers for honey and with the deeunng 
ey retire to bushes or shrups where they 
t for the night with their wings fo-ded and 
to the stems or leaves. The female 
ute eggs on the leaves of milk-weed 
5o After a iew days, young ones come 
the eggs ag minute caterpillars not more 
3 mm. in length. For two or three 
ter emergence tue young caterpidars 
ther and feed on green pigments of 
but as soon as they grow bigger they 

erse hither and thither in search of food. 
The caterpillars oi milk-weed butterflies have 
s on their bodies except six dorsal horn- 
e feelers, two 


pairs on the anterior and one 
r half of the body. The body of 
js ornamented with alternate 
arkings looking like a series 

As soen 


tis worked back to 
‘na few seconds the caterpillar is completely 
ned into a pulpy green body quite 
from its original appearance and shape 
| retains its hold-en the support The 


soon disappears and within he 
the upper portion of the bedy by 
from the support, takes a conic 
cevated band appears next to 4 
mented with a series of golden s 
Ine. The body of the chrysalis 
an hour or so and assumes the characte: 
form and a deep green colour with golden 
on the lower half of the body appears, In 1 
cases the coour of the chrysalis of the m 
butterfly is deep green but in some it ist 
white with the same golden ornamentations as 
in the green ones. The cause of this’ different 
in the same species of butterflies is not yet 
known. o od 

Most of the chrysalides -are 
and helpless. They are concealed in 
way or other from the observation 
their enemies and pr 
sudden changes of temperature, 8 
other adverse influences. While th 
weed butterflies are remarkably ab 
and lots of their chrysalides ound 
in the milk-weed hedge like gre i 
beautiful green colour being well-n 
the green foliage, helps them in escaping ni 
of the enemies. 


which it hangs 
farm: and: an 


This is a special form of pre 
tive colouration which minimises the ehane 
their destruction at the hands of the enemies 
This state continues for fifteen to twent 
when a beautiful butterfly comes ou 
chrysalis, During the last hours 
emergence of the butterfly” : 
chrysalis gradually dis 

more or less. transparen 

wings of the imago may 

transparent skin of the 3 

occurs, however, just 

inous sk 




















THE LIFE-C 








The milk-weed butterfly, in chrysalis stage 
The milk-weed butterfly, fully grown 





The butterfly just come out of the cocoon 
The butterfly on the cast-off cocoon 
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Perfumed Butterflies 


A 


at the back of the thorax and the head of the 
_ imago appears. The head and the first pair of- 
.legs are disengaged first and gradually the whole 
body of the butterfly emerges with moist and 
‘short but thick abdomen and miniature wings. 
-Hanging to the empty pupa case or to some other 
‘available support, the insect gets dry and its 
-wings and abdomen gradually expand. At 
regular intervals the abdomen contracts and 
the wings move slowly up and down. Every 
-part of the insect on leaving the pupal skin is 


PERFUMED BUTTERFLIES 
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perfect ‘except the pad-like wings and swollen 
abdomen, which still import to the insect a 
worm-like appearance. During the time of 
expansion drops. of fluid are emitted. from the 
alimentary canal. The wings expand rapidly 
and within half an hour or so they attain their 
characteristic size but they are still like a piece 
of wet cloth quite unfit for flight. Resting for 
an hour or two the butterfly takes to its wings 
and a new era in the life-history of the butterfl 

is ushered in. 
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PERFUMED BUTTERFLIES 


By F. J. DAVAR, FRGS. 


IBurrerFLY collection, to the average man, 
asually means going to a suitable field and 
eatching the poor little insects and sticking 
:them ‘on to a cork-box with a pin, where finally 
‘they are left to themselves. However, people 
«collect them and, what is more important, know 
chow to preserve them for the sake of-their richly 
«coloured wings; naturalists have not a small use 
‘for them; textile manufacturers treasure them 
-for imitating their natural gorgeous designs on 
«cotton and other fabrics; the chemist has use 
- -of them for devising the synthesis of the natural 
paint pigments; and very recently, it has been 
` discovered that butterflies emanate perfumes. 
~- B. J. Clark and Hugh U. Clark, the sons of 
sa member of the staff of the Smithsonian 
“Institution in Washington D.C., are generally 
credited with the discovery that butterflies and 
some kindred insects. emanate delicate and 
‘intoxicating scents. These young men, who 
-devoted several years to collecting specimens, 
-proceeded to analyse these scents and found 
“that the fragrance of the males was stronger 
- “than that of the females and that it varied with 
-the species and was similar to’ and rivalled in 
“its delicacy the perfume of flowers. i 
Among the types of scented butterflies are 
-the common milk-weed creature, skipper, the 
~prometha, the polyxenes and the aulomeriscio. 
"Even the common white-butterfly has a pleasant 
-seent, but it is difficult to detect. By taking 
-the creature between the thumb and finger and 
-gently rubbing the scales on the upper surface 
~of the wings and then immediately moving the 
-fingers under the nose, the experimenter can 


55—6 


catch the elusive but very. distinct ódour. There 
are other butterflies, which exude a sickish 
sweet odour, not associated’with flowers. Still 


-others give off offensive odours. The common 


sulphur-butterfly, if a male, exudes an odour 
like sweet grass or hay. 

The discovery of the two young scientists, 
made some time ago, has stirred the interest of 
many naturalists and even of the perfume 
manufacturers, who, though they pin no hope 
of transforming butterfly glands into expensive 
scents, visualize the probability that the 
delicate, fascinating fragrance may be imitated 
by synthetic means. The result of the new 
interest is a great increase in the number of 
specimen hunters. Last season it was discovered 
that it is less difficult for children to detect 
the mild fragrance of butterflies than for adults: 
This year most of the hunters will take 
youngsters along with them‘! = 


Not all the creatures give off only faint 
smells. Some of those captured last season 
gave off remarkably strong odours. In some 
cases, when they had-just emerged from their 
chrysalis, the little creatures had no special 
odour, but when an’ old fellow would be taken 
the fragrance was most pronounced, so that the 
scent grows stronger with the age of the insect 

The scents that are reminiscent; of flower: 
include lemon verbena, syringa blossoms anc 
sweet peas. Other insects smell like chocolate 
and still others like musk. 3 

Scientists, naturally, are interested in the 
reason for the existence of these odours. If they 
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were provided by nature there was some purpose 
to be served. The theory that the odour is 
intended to attract one insect to another, has 
been discarded. The idea was ruled out because 
the faintness of the odour would not compete 


with the fragrance of flowers, over which the. 


pretty creatures continually flutter. - 

One purpose of the odour may be proteé- 
tion. The chief. enemies of common butterflies 
are field mice. One may find partly. devoured 
-butterflies ‘and caterpillars on the ground 
in the early morning, where the unlucky 
insects have fallen or rested during the night. 
Butterflies have an inclination to sleep as low 
as possible. The odours, it is suspected, may 
‘be offensive to the butterflies’ enemies whose 
sense of smell is keen. 
. A peculiar thing about butterflies is that 
the females live longer than the males. This 
is not’ a good argument for the protective 
qualities of the odour, for the male is said to 
possess more fragrance than the female. 

The perfume glands of butterflies are 
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supposed to be an attraction for the opposite. 
sex, the sense of which is received through the 
antennae which corresponds to our nose. Many 
experiments..have been tried and it Kas beem 
shown that insects with the antennae removed: 
oer painted or covered with a substance: which. 


‘will not. allow any scent to penetrate: through: 


the covering are not able to find their mates. 
Tests conducted with an imported.species of 
moths with the wings so clipped so that there- 
could possibly be no mistake, were liberated at 
various localities and females: were then placed. 
on a hill at an unprotected place ahd it: was: 
found that the male came to the female at a. 
distance of 5 to 7 miles. The exact nature of 
this. apparently attractive scent has nòt been.. 
discovered, although it is undoubtedly through: 
scent and. the scent-receiving organs on the- 
antennae (feelers). 

Whatever the purpose of the fragnance, it: 
will not remain a mystery long because scientists: 
are deeply interested and soon, even every 
Government may take a hand in the research. 


LAND TAXATION IN INDIA 
By MANEKLAL VAKIL, M.A., LLB. 


Kine’s DOMAINS, ALIENATIONS AND 
: : UNOCCUPIED LANDS 
In British India there is no king and there- 
fore no King’s: domains. In Indian States 
the King’s domains or private cultivations 
through serfs or slave-like tenants-at-will, the 
- income whereof is considered the personal private 1] 
- property of the King and not of the State’s 
Exchequer, do exist and in many States all the 
:; cultivated lands of the State are held by peasants 
` on the tenure of a mere tenant-at-will though in 
practice they cannot be evicted lightly for fear 
of a general discontent or migration of the agri- 
cultural population from that State to another. 
” The institution of such private lands of the King 
is the vestige of a period when the personal 
maintenance of the .King and his family was 
the fund for such income and- was not met 
out of the general taxes - 
. including the land tax which were levied for 
. the general administration of the State in peace 


‘and war for the benefit of the subjects’ only. 


. Now that. the Kings. spend far larger amounts 


“ 


from the subjects- 


on personal and private expenditure out of the 
general revenue of a State, there is no need for 
them to hold any private domains. In con- 
stitutional monarchies their personal and family 
expenditure can be ee for by a fixed 
amount. 


We have already seen that in pre-British: 
Moslem and Hindu periods of Indian History 
the State never claimed the absolute or exclusive 
ownership of the land and definitely recognised’ 
the existence of private property. Under these- 
conditions the unoccupied land other than the 
King’s private domains would belong to the 
State representing the community as..2 whole. 
till any part of such land would be cecupied by 
a peasant with the express or implied’ permission: 
of. the State and then the newly occupied’ land’ 
would belong to the peasant like all other 
cultivated land. We have already seen that it 
has been only in the British period that the 
theory of the ownership of all land by-the State: 


-was propounded and acted upon under æ change:; 


of laws and practice by. the Administration of” 
the British East India Company: The silent. 


P 
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-wevolutionary: change without any reference or 
regard. to the then existing ownership of the 
‘peasant-.was made by thé introduction of the 
‘Zamindari systems of Northern India and re- 
-cagnising only a limited interest of the peasant 
in the Ryotwari provinces. The administrators 


‘of most Indian States began to follow British 


-India in their claim of the exclusive ownership 
-of all land by the State and reduce the peasantry 
‘from free to mere annual tenants-at-will. -The 
‘Zamindari system of the Northern Provinces of 
‘British India brought into existence a new type 
-of alienations by creating a special interest of 
the intermediate landlord for the collection of 
-the State’s land taxes. Even under the tem- 
:porarily settled areas the Zamindars and Ryots 
:are deemed to be the possessors of the proprietory 
‘right subject to the payment of land revenue. 
åt the time of the introduction of the Zamindari 
‘system the Zamindar’s share was fixed at 1|11th 
‘of what the peasant was to pay as the State’s 
‘share by way of land tax. In practice the 
“Zamindar’s share was allowed to grow and he 
‘was allowed to extort as much as he could by 
“way of rent while the State continually began 
-to intrease its share from the Zamindar to 50% 
‘of the latter’s collection at the beginning of 
‘every revision except from the permanent 
‘Zamindars of Bengal, who were allowed to retain 
-all they could collect from the peasant and pay 
to the State only the amount permanently fixed 
vat the introduction of the Permanent Settlement. 
"The protecting legislation in favour of the 
‘peasant has always been opposed by the 
Zamindars and the halting protection given by 
-such legislation from time to time has proved 
inadequate. i 


, Apart from the creation of the Zamindari 
interests by the alienation of a portion of the 
land tax by the East India Company there are 


certain types of alienations of the pre-British - 


‘period which have ‘been allowed to continue 
‘both in British India as well as the Indian 
‘States. These alienations are the estates or 
Jagirs that have risen out of the political 
conditions of feudal history before the invention 
of the. steam engine, the development of mecha- 
nical transport and the establishment of peace 
over large empires through the development of 
transport and communications by steam power 
and electricity. The Governments of large areas 
in feudal times granted Jagirs of villages or 
groups of villages in return for the preservation 
of internal order and maintenance of military 
equipment for getting assistance in time of war. 
The Jagirdar thus acquired from the King the 
right to levy a land ‘tax in his estate subject 
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to the payment of a small tribute, if any. Even 
so the Jagirdar’s tenants continued to be the 
owner of his fields and the Jagirdar was merely 
entitled to the State’s share as land tax alienated 
by the State in favour of himself. . His power to 


-Increase his demand from the peasant could 


only be limited to a. similar demand by the 


‘State from the State’s peasants on general con- 


siderations obtaining .throughout that State for 
such an increase in rate. But in practice ‘the 
Jagirdars also -began to claim-the ownership 
of land and collect as much from the tenant as 


they possibly could with the: local recognition ` 


of such a practice both in British India ard the 
Indian States after the establishment of British 
rule. When the law therefore comes to be re- 


vised it will have to be revised both regarding . 


the lands held directly from the State by the 
peasant and the lands‘held from the Zamindars, 
Jagirdars or other alienated holders. Inter- 
mediate holders’ interests can be brought down 
to 1/l1lth of the rate of taxes prevalent at the 
time which-has been recommended by the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee of 1925 to be a flat 
rate of 25 per cent of the net annual income 
of the peasant. In the case of large Zamindars 
and Jagirdars their total incomes would have to 
be made subject to.a steeply graded income-tax 
as well as the local tax for local purposes which 
is recommended to be ith of the land tax in 
addition. 
expand for the general Exchequers of the States, 
a greater and greater share of the land tax could 
be devoted to local purposes so as to give direct 
benefit to the locality that pays the taxes. 
Such Zamindars or Jagirdars perform in these 
peaceful times in India no useful economie or 
administrative function -in the State and even 
their incomes must be made subject to local 
rates and taxes for education, sanitation, wells, 


roads, police, ete. 
volutionary:as the destruction of the pedsants’ 
rights by the.East India Company. The Indian 


As other sources of revenue would. 


ca 


Such a change is not as re- 


peasant can legitimately demand, give us back-. 


our land, though the large landed interests 


-will always clamour against such a change -as 


revolutionary and destructive to the vested 
interests as the Managing Agents of Companies 
recently did against the recent amendments in 
the Company Act. Even if the estates may 
have passed by sales into other hands no con- 
sideration canbe given to such .vested interests 
when the general policy. of a State in. matters 
of taxes is to be revised for the general benefit 
and prosperity of the country as a whole. Many 
interests are being affected by State economic 


legislation and no State can afford to satisfy-all 


Ny. 
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vested interests as against the necessity of a 
general economic change in its financial policy. 
The peasant was expropriated without compensa- 
tion and left to the mercy of the landlord and 
the thoney-lender to be brought to his present 
condition of a serf on the margin of starvation. 
A change back with the controlled share of 1|11th 
to the landlord from the State calls for no 
compensation and ‘is less revolutionary and more 
wholesome in as much as the landlord will be left 
a maintenance and may in the poorest cases be 
transformed from parasitism to active work on 
his land. This is no hardship to a few ignorant 
and idle parasites when compelled to work for 
a maintenance while millions of peasants are 
being compelled to do the same on starvation 
incomes and for less than a living wage. 


X 
Tue Brut or Peasants Ricurs 


[From the series of articles on Land Taxa- 
tion in India that have appeared in the 
Nationalist dailies of all the major Indian 
provinees it will appear that the new Provincial 
Assemblies ought to discuss at an early date the 
urgent problem of the reform of. the Land Laws 
in all the provinces and adopt a uniform policy 
to restore to the peasant the rights of which he 
has been deprived by an unjust change of laws 
in the days of the East India Company. The 
writer therefore sent this Bill to the press so 
that it might be considered by the National Con- 
vention that was about to meet in Delhi before 
the. commencément. of the Sessions of the new 
Provincial Assemblies. ] 

-~ Whereas it is urgently necessary and 
expedient to make the peasant prosperous by 
restoring to him his ancient rights and by pro- 
tecting him against the economic effects of evil 
social customs © 

Be it enacted nereby as follows : 

(1) This Act shall be known as the 
Peasants’ Rights Act and shall extend to the 
whole of this Province (Every Province. consti- 
tuted under the new Government of India Act 
of 1935). , 

(2) The peasant shall be considered the 
sole and exclusive owner of the land that he 
tills with or without the help of hired labour. 
The State shall have the right to tax such land 
at such a rate as may be determined by the 
Legislature from time to time but it shall claim 
no ownership to any land under cultivation, 
which may also lie temporarily fallow. 

(3) The ownership of any uncultivated land 
shall vest in the peasant as soon as he is allowed 
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by the State to occupy it for agricultiral’ 
purposes. mo 

(4) Any superior interests in any agri-- 
cultural land now existing intermediately- 
between the State and the actual cultivator of 
the. soil shall not be entitled in the aggregate 
to more than 1|11th of the rate of tax that may- 
be levied by the State from year to year. 

(5) All such interests created by the State- 
in the form of feudal Jagirdars or collecting: 
Zamindars shall have no further interest in or 
right to the land except the right to levy the 
said 1|11th as a subrogation of the State’s grant: 
to them from the State’s right of levying the- 
land tax. 

(6) No agricultural-land belonging to a: 
peasant and actually under his cultivation shall 
be subject to any existing debts secured or un-- 
secured nor shall such land be hereafter rendered: 
subject ‘to any mortgage. The peasant may- 
sell his land or the land may be sold by a Court: 
of Law to another agriculturist for the satisfac-- 
tion of any existing or future debts of the- 
peasant. 

(7) No agricultural land shall be sub-- 
divided into any uneconomic holdings either by- 
sale or by any Law of Inheritance. At the- 
death of any peasant the eldest of the sons shall: 
in the order of age have the first option to culti-- 
vate the land and buy out the younger sons: 
by payment of cash by instalments in lieu of 
the share of each according to his personal law.. 

(8) No peasant shall incur any debt for- 
any social dinners after death nor any such debt,. 
if incurred hereafter, shall be considered valid: 
by a Court of Law. 

(9) All existing or future debts due by any 
peasant may be liquidated by a scheme in Insol- 
vency but the sale of such peasant’s land, iff 
any, shall be made only to an actual cultivator- 
of the soil. 

(10) The peasant shall be subject to a land 
tax at the rate of 25 per cent of the net annual! 
value of the land (as defined by the Taxation: 
Enquiry Committee) ie. “the gross produce- 
less cost of production, including the value of 
the labour actually expended by the farmer and‘ 
his family on the land, and return for enterprise,” 
or such rate as may be granted by the Legis-- 
lature from time to time based upon the settle-- 
ment by the Settlement Officers for a period of” 
10 years according to the average of the- 
preceding 10 years. i 

(11) The State shall-set apart 1|10th of the 
land tax recovered as a Famine Insurance 
Reserve to meet the cost of any remission or 
Famine relief operations in the future. In case 
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of partial or total failure of crops for any reason 
whatsoever the State shall remit a portion or 
the whole of the land tax for the year. 

(12).The peasant’s land shall be further 
liable to local taxes levied by the local authorities 
for local purposes of Primary and Agricultural 
Education, Sanitation, Medical Relief, Trans- 
port or Well Irrigation, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 25 per cent of the then existing land 
ax. : 

(13) The Village Panchayat, the Village 
Sanitary Committee or the lowest local authority 
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shall levy a graded tax of 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent, as it may fix, of the expenditure incurred: 
by any person in the marriage feasting or proces-- 
sions exceeding Rs 50 but not on the gifts to or 
settlement for the marrying couple. f 

(14) All acts relating to Land Revenue in- 
the province are to be considered as repealed: 
to the extent to which their provisions are incon-- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 

(15) The Provincial Government may make- 
such rules as they deem proper for the due: 
administration of the Provisions of this Act. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
By H. D. MOOKERJEE l , 


Foon is the first essential of mankind and next 
come mineral products in the provision of build- 
ings for shelter and the manufacture of the 
innumerable requisites of present day civiliza- 
tion. Thus regarded, Mining is second only to 
Agriculture as an indispensable activity. In 
the opinion of Mr. Crerar, Minister of Mines at 
Ottawa, mining can be developed into the 
Dominion’s most prolific source of wealth and 
this is the task of the present generation. The 
active prosecution of mining surveys in most 
of the leading countries and the continual 
opening of new mines, enlargements of existing 
plants and re-opening of old workings are the 
best possible proof that mining interests. are 
alive -to their opportunities. The mining of 
coal, iron, gold, silver, tin, copper, and lead has 
been the chief incentive to the opening of new 
countries and has led to the establishment of 
prosperous independent colonies. The moving 
of population from the overcrowded countries 
could never have been accomplished by agri- 
culture and manufacturing pursuits alone, as 
these in most cases follow the opening made by 
mining. The Witwatersrand Goldfield, the 
Transvaal and Natal Mining fields, the mineral 
industries of Canada and Australia present a 
striking illustration of the pioneer work of and 
continuous prosperity flowing from mining 
operations. Fifty years ago the Rand Mines 
constituted a group of mining camps inhabitated 
by fifty or sixty persons but today they have 
grown into a mining. town with a population 
of 4 to 5 lacs of people engaged in pursuits of 


various kinds naturally following the openings: 
of these pioneer excavations. The launching of” 
the Five Year plans by Soviet Russia has brought 

her to the forefront of world economics and her 
large scale production of ores and minerals has- 
enabled her not only to do away with unemploy- 

ment and find food and shelter for her teeming: 
millions but at the same time it has made it 
possible for her to compete in the world market 

with countries which were enjoying a monopoly 

in certain mineral cutlets. Germany, of late, has. 
been working her mines which were closed for” 
a. long time because of high :production costs: 
and low metal prices. In the words of General’ 
Goering, prospectors are to penetrate every 

corner of Germany in search of copper, tin,. 
nickel and other ores and the mineral resources: 
of the country are to be exploited to the utmost.. 
The most far-reaching influence of the present- 
German mineral policy is the stimulation of im-- 
provement in processing and application. Turn-. 
ing to the East we find how Japan is faced with- 
the problem. of accommodating her increasing: 
population. She is bent on a policy of expanding; 
her empire and we are very familiar with her 
recent territorial expansion in Manchuria, which 

is believed to be rich in certain mineral deposits. 

Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia is too fresh in: 
our mind and the land is supposed to be holding: 
some important minerals as revealed by recent 

geological survey in that country. These- 
illustrations from different countries show what 
an important part the Mining industry plays in 
the life of a nation. 


4 
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India with hee enormous Anemi resources 


“occupies a very insignificant place in the world 


production of ores-and minerals except perhaps‘ 


in the production of. mica and manganese. 
‘There is a vast scope for developing the mineral 
„deposits of India and intensive prospecting work 
should be undertaken at the present moment 
-when there is all’ round revival of trade in the 
That the Mining industry. plays an 
iniportant part in our. national lifé too will be 
clear from-the following information which has 
“been dbtained from the latest report of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines“in India, which indicates 
clearly that ‘the ' Mining industry” is “showing 


‘xsigns .of all round- revival after the--slump 


-coramenced, - - 
Name of minerals : 
worked in Production Value ` 
_ 1985. in tons in Rupees- 
” Coal’. «» 21,014,469 §,84,24.501 
~ Tron d 1,179,050 18 84.439 
Manganese 422 847 40,26,439 
Lead and Silver .. ” 460,886 ` ae 
Tin” ae Ss 4.383 75,94,674 
¢ Wolfram zs 2549 | 26,21,323 
Mien 350,801 ~ „88,808 


58,553 (cwts. ) 25,39, 442 


. The. DanS of T mines worked was 494 


-and that of metalliferous mines 1318. The daily. 


-average number of persons working in and about 


‘the mines in British’ India was 253,970. OF, 


‘these, the daily average number of persons 
employed in coal mines was 159,254 and the 
“number of persons. employed in ‘metalliferous 
mines was 94,716.. The above figures exclude 
-the output of coal and. other minerals which 
aré being worked in the Indian States. In the 
Kolar Gold Field (Mysore State) the number: 
-of persons employed is 18,000 and upwards. The 


total quantity of fine gold produced from 1882- 

to 1932 was 17,252,162.782 ozs. worth £75,213,019. 

' ` Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, who are working 
’ the gold mines, paid dividends of £22,933,139 

- to the shareholders and the Mysore Government’ 
“has received a ‘royalty to the amount of’ 
. .£3,973,137. Thus it is cleat that the Mining 


industry plays a vital part in securing employ- 


X 
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-and: the “causes” of mine’ fires. 
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ment not only for the labouring classes but ‘also 
for young mining engineers properly equipped 
with scientific and practical training. Apart 
from accepting jobs which may offer good 
prospects, our college trained young. friends 
should develop an enterprising and adventurous 
nature and should try to work together in a 
spirit of perfect co-operation. There should 
be private efforts in search of mineral deposits 
and in finding out ways and means for their 
economic exploitation even at some risks in the 
beginning, because the risks in mining ventures 
havé- been, in most cases, justified by subse- 
quent profits and advantages. 

It. is true that in other “countries the 
States have come forward with subsidies to aid 
the Mining industry in times of depression, and 
we cannot claim to have such a State in our 
land. The Coal mining industry, for instances, 
has been badly suffering for nearly a decade 
without receiving any tangible help from the 


‘Government even in.the matter of reduction of 


freight. The low price of coal has compelled 
the owners of mines to enforce stringent econo-_ 
mies so much so that the managements very 
often. have suffered from’ insufficient supply of 
materials., The consequence has been disastrous. 

Many. mining properties have been damaged 
altogether by subsidences, fires and explosions 
which are of more frequent occurrence today 
than in any.time in the history of coal mining 
in India. If the railway freight charges were; 
reduced and further rebates granted on ship- 
ment coal; Indian coal would have certainly 
competed in the inland. market with South 
African coal..-It is a welcome sign that the 
Government lave -appointed a Coal Committee 
to study the methods of working coal mines 
They should 

revise their mineral policy to suit the needs of 
the country and place the ‘industry’ on a more 
sound footing. The Government should devote 
a little more attention to this important industry 
as they are now doing for Agriculture and: let 
the Mining industry and Agriculture flourish: 
side by side for the good of our Motherland. . 
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“TYPES OF INDIAN CRIMINALS 


A Plea for their Reclamation. 


By ATMARAM G. KIRPALANT, B.A., uns. 


Since the time of Raja Rammohin Roy, 


reformers in India have done their best to purge 
society of many evils—social and political— 
but no serious attempt has been made to 
understand the Indian Criminal and to reclaim 
him. All over the country, prison houses- are 
full and even the terrors of the “ Black water ” 
have not deterred the so-called criminals from 
committing offences of gredt enormity. It is 
high time that the reformer directed his atten- 
tion to the great evil of crime in India, which 
saps the spring of the body-politic, and find 
out ways and means for the reclamation and 
education of thousands of young men and 
women who fill His Majesty’s prisons today. 


. The modern school of criminal anthropolo- 
gists regards the criminal as a degenerate. -The 
Indian criminal is no exception to this rule. 
Lombroso was the first to propound the hypothe- 
sis that a criminal type exists exhibiting a 
physical neurosis, or degeneration of the brain 
that enables us to recognize a malefactor from 
birth. That hypothesis has not been found to 
be wholly correct. So far, no physical signs 
which point to absolute criminality have been 
discerned, any more than it has been possible 
to discover the-external marks of invincible 
honesty. Yet, as pointed out by Lyon, the 


great malefactor is not usually a mad-man, but, 


exhibits a marked degree of self-control. Lower: 
down in the scale of criminality, it is, often 
very difficult to decide how far-the prisoner 
in the dock is truly. responsible.. Certainly, the 
prisons all the world over contain a consider- 
able proportior. of persons under punishment 
who are little better than half-witted. The 
population of almost any of the large prisons 
exhausts the scale of unfitness, and from it is 
recruited a good deal of the lunatic asylum. 
(Lyons Medical Jurisprudence for India by 
T. F. Owens, 9th edition, 1935). 

For our purpose, we shall divide the Indian 
criminals into the following classes according 
to the system of Lombroso .:— 


(1) The political offender. 
_ (2) The criminal by passion. 
(3) -The occasional criminal. © | 
‘(4) The habitual or professional criminal. 


Me 


~~ (5) Instinctive or congenital criminal. 
(6): The insane criminal. ie 


Tue POLITICAL OFFENDER i 

The political offender is the product of thec 
present-day dissatisfaction with the existing- 
system of Government.in India and.is drawn’ _ 
from the flower of the Indian intelligentia. The- 
political offender is subdivided into two classes,.. 
namely, the non-violent.and the violent type... 

The non-violent type is an agitator. for the 


establishment of Swaraj in India and breaks: 


such laws of the country as he deems harsh,. 
and voluntarily courts prison in order to create- 
dissatisfaction or hatred for the present system 
of Government. This type of offender is moved’ 
by sense of patriotism and may be; as Lyons 
puts it, “hero, martyr or even saint of another - 
land or age.” Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit . 
Jawaharlal Nehru and their followers belong to > 
this category. Such a type of offender may” 
be the precursor of the progressive movement. 
of. humanity, and does not concern us here. 
There is no evidence of abnormality about this: 
type. - $ 
The violent or the terroristic offenders- 
should engage our best attention. Highly 
educated young men and women, especially in: 
Bengal, who are otherwise quite normal human 
beings, are stung into sudden passion on account 
of real or fancied wrong to themselves or their- 
countrymen and want to avenge it by shooting: 
a Governor or a high official or indulging in: 
acts of frightfulness. 
The science of psycho-analysis would ex-- 
plain the conduct of these ultra-emotional’ 
people ‘as due to inhibition and suppression: 
of their emotions—their libido—which leads: 
them to the‘ violent exhibition of their anti- 
official activities. ‘The late Mr. Sen-Gupta once 
said that this type of criminal..does not possess. 
a high brain quality, as is evidenced bythe: 
fact that most of them are found out before 
they perpetrate the intended crime. .This type: 
of criminal should be carefully studied by our“. 
sociologists and psychologists. Parents should’ 
lose no time in correcting the aberrations. of 
their children, otherwise, there is every danger- 
of the latter turning out to be anti-social indivi-- 
duals. - 4 i 


CRIMINAL BY PASSION 


The great majority of violent criminals and 
murderers are “Criminals by passion,” fairly 
“well-meaning and generally law-abiding, but act 
under grave and sudden provocation by some 
insult or wrong to themselves or their families 
zand take the law into their own hands and thus 
-find themselves in the clutches of the police. A 
“husband belonging to the lower strata of society 
finding his wife faithless does not wait for the 
Law to take its course, but often-times hacks 
-his wife and her paramour to death. A man 
-belonging to a particular sect or community 


spounces on a member of a rival sect or commu- 


inity in a fit of religious frenzy. Thus are 
-communal riots caused by even simple-minded, 
law-abiding citizens. Except for the goondas 
-who are habitual offenders, criminals of this 
‘type are distinguished by previous honest life. 
«Careful examination as a rule fails to show any 
vstriking evidence of abnormality, degeneration 
‘vor hereditary taint in this type of criminal. 
_ „Literate classes generally have more control over 
their passions than illiterate classes. With the 
spread of education, it may fairly be hoped that 
this type will decrease in number. 


? © THE OCCASIONAL CRIMINAR ` 


The occasional criminal has an element of 
innate criminality which leads him to commit 
‘crime when opportunity offers, and bad heredity 
is common in this class. a 


THE HABITUAL OR PROFESSIONAL CRIMINAL 


There are several tribes in India who are 

professional criminals, e.g; the Khosas and the 
‘Hurs in Sind. They’ are a dangerous type and 
play havoc with person and property. Govern- 
ment from time to time declares such tribes or 
gangs as are addicted to the systematic commis- 
. sion of non-bailable offences ‘as “ criminal 
tribes.” They are governed. by the Criminal 
“Tribes Act of 1924 and have to report them- 
--selves to the police at fixed intervals, and are 
subject to other: restrictions over their move- 
ments. Many members of these tribes are now 
honest citizens and have taken to agriculture 
or ply some other trade. 


INSTINCTIVE OR CONGENITAL TYPE 


Criminals of this class form only a small 
‘percentage of prison population, but they are 
the most serious proportion. They frequently 
present well-marked physical and psychical 
signs of abnormality in its most pronounced 


his education was attended to.. Why not 


, 
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“shape, and they are related on the one side to 


the occasional criminal and on the other to the 
insane criminal. i 


INSANE TYPE 


Some criminals are insane persons and 
commit crimes while in a state of insanity. 
Our Law provides immunity from punishment 
to such criminals, but they are usually sent to 
lunatic asylums. - 


The discussion of the types of Indian 
criminals leads us to‘the conclusion that barring 
the political- offender and the criminal by 
passion, the rest of-the criminals are more or 
less degenerate’ classes or possess a hereditary 
taint. With the advent of the New Constitution, 
the political offender will have less cause to 
break. the laws. The political terrorists have 
caused grave anxiety to the Government and 
the public, but a more humane treatment of 
such offenders will nip the growing movement 
of terrorism in the bud. 

` The other criminals require a close atten- 

tion of the reformers. Education of the masses 
will go a long way to wean many persons from 
the path of crime and turn many would-be 
criminals into honest. citizens. - Parents could 
exercise a good check over the aberrations of 
their children. The convicts themselves could 
be reclaimed if we had many more Borstal 
schools and reformatories, instead of the soul- 
crushing and depressing jails where a crimina’! 
having. beén convicted of a solitary lapse may 
learn to -be a hardened one. In America anc 
other civilized countries, convicts are being sent 
to reformatories in increasing numbers. Judge 
Lindsay, whose books on prison reform are 
widely read, has successfully proved how youth- 
ful offenders could be reclaimed by a humane 
treatment and a proper understanding of then 
minds. i : 

The Indian reformers must not taboo ow 
criminal as an untouchable. ' But, even untouch- 
ables are getting preferential treatment. We 
must educate our would-be criminals on prope! 
lines and prevent them from pursuing a careel 
of crime. We must reform our prison systen 
with a view to reclaim the convicts. The 
famous Pir Pagaro of Sind after a detention o: 
seven years in an Indian prison for allegec 
serious offences has turned out to be a.culturec 
man with a zeal to reform his followers, becaus' 

giv 
a chance to any other criminals? = 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA: By-W. H. More- 
land and Atul Chandra Chatterji. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 12s, 6d. net. 


A Short History of India by Mr. W. H. Mereland and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee is a very’useful and readable book. 
The authors have wisely discarded “much that is of 
secondary importance in order to concentrate on the main 
theme, the evolution of Indian culture and: its response 
to successive foreign contacts.” For the British period 
they “have tried to write the history, not of British rule 
in India, but of India under British. rule.” 
attempt to rewrite Indian history with “a point of view” 
within a small compass (475 pages) the authors have 
- gained considerable success, and produced a manual that 
will be useful, not only to the college students, but also 
to the general readers, 

The success of a book that aspires to take a bird’s 
eye view of the political and cultural history of India from 
the beginning up to date depends upon the anthor’s discern- 
ment in determining what to include and: what to leave 
out. 
are not always desirable. The author should confine his 
selection to all that has gained or deserve universal accept- 
ance. But the field- of human activities covered by the 
cultural history of India is so vast and varied, that in 
making such a selection some errors of omission and com- 
mission are unavoidable, and the present work is no 
exception. I shall discuss one point only. The authors 
write about Islamic polity :—~ 

“ Another modification. of great importance for India 
was in the treatment of the vanquished. Originally the 


only exception to the stern rule of Islam or death was - 


in the case of ‘the people of the Book ’—that is to say, 
Jews and Christians, who acknowledged the authority of 
the Old Testament : these classes could enjoy freedom and 
protection under Moslem rule if they accepted the posi- 
tion and paid a special- tax, known as fizye, This excep- 
tion was extenued in the course of the first conquast of 
Sind, when the victor granted to Hindus the position 
legally confined to Jews and Christians” (Pp. 145-146). 

This view was held by Sir William Muir and has 
been, supported by Sir Wolsley Haig (The Cambridge- 
ppd of India, Vol. II, Pp. 3-4). The latter authority 
adds i-—~ 5 GER PE 

“By a legal fiction which placed the scriptures of 
Zoroaster on a level with the Old and New Testaments as 


54—7 


In this their ` 


Inclusion of recent. discoveries and-novel theories - 


a divine revelation the Magians of Persia had often obtained 
the amnesty which was strictly the peculiar privilege of 
Christians cand Jews, but Hajjaj, a bitter persecutor, 
knew nothing of the lax interpretation which tolerated 
idolatry on payment of tribute, and in Central. Asia 
idolators were rooted out” (p. 4). “ices } 
The works of the Muhammodan jurists are not 
accessible to the present reviewer. But from statements 
found in Baladhuri’s Kitab Futuh Al-Buldan, The Origins 
of the Islamic State, an English translation of which by 
Messrs. Hitti and Murgotten has been published by the 
Columbia University (New York, 1916 and 1924), it is 
evident that. in practice the early Arab conquerors, includ- 
ing the Prophet Muhammad, was much more tolerant of 


‘the ‘idolators’? than is usually supposed- by modern 


historians. Baladhuri writes about Yaman :— 


“And the Prophet sent them his messengers and 
amils to acquaint them with the laws of Islam and its 
institutes and to receive their sadakah and the poll tax of 


. those among them who still held to Christianity, Judaism 


or Magianism.” (Part .I, Chapter XV). 
_ Again we are told in the same chapter :— 


“ Al-Husain  ibn-al-Aswad from al-Hasan :—The 
Prophet collected poll-tax from the Magians of Hajar and 
the Magians of al-Yaman, and assessed one dinar or its 
equivalent in clothes on every adult or female from the 
Magians of al-Yaman.” 

In Part IX, chapter VII of Baladhuri’s history it is 
stated :— - 

“One day he (Caliph Umar) said, ‘I know not how 
to treat the Magians;’ upon which Abdar Rahman ibn- 
Auf rose and said, “I bear witness that the Prophet said, 
‘Treat them according to the same law with which we treat 
the People ot the Book.” 

From Baladhuri’s account of the Arab conquest of 
the Persian (Sassanian) empire we learn that this precept 
was acted upon with regard to Persians who submitted to 
the invaders. Again, in the narrative of Baladhuri, Hajjaj, 
the all-powerful governor of Irak under -Caliphs Abdul. 
malik (A.D. 685—705) and Walid I (A.D. 705—715), 
does not figure as a bitter persecutor, Central Asia 
(Western Turkestan) was conquered by Kutaibah, 
Hajjaj’s deputy in Khurasan, in the reign of Walid I. 
But nothing -is said about idolators being rooted out. 
Baladhuri attributes the authorship of the policy of tolera- 
tion of Buddhist worship in Sind to Hajjaj himself. He 
writes :— 
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“Mahammad ibn-Kasim went to al-Birun, whose 
inhabitants had sent two Buddhist monks of their 
number to al-Hajjaj and had mede treaty with him. They 
supplied Muhammad with provisions, received him into 
their city, and had the treaty confirmed.” (Part XX, 
chap. I). , ‘A 

So -some of the the views that have gained general 
acceptance demand careful reconsideration. But in spite 
of inaccuracies here and there, there are more points in 
this volume that deserve commendation than those that 
invite criticism. The authors have recorded. the history 
of the British period, particularly the contemporary events, 
with due restraint. It is dificult to endorse their. observa- 
tions (p. 276) on Clive’s silencing Omichund with a 
forged copy of the treaty with Mir Jafar containing pro- 
vision in favour of him which did not find place in 
the authentic treaty. Ethical considerations have seldom 
prevented men of great foresight, daring and ambition like 
Clive from gaining their end by unfair means. Puritan code 


of morality did not stand in the way of Oliver Cromwell - 


sending an alarming anonymous letter to Charles I im- 
prisoned at Hampton Court, signed “ E. R.”, to induce the 
poor king to leave that place and get into the trap of 
Isle of Wight.* The long-forgotten Arthasastra of 
Kautilya can hardly be recognized as the leading adminis- 
trative treatise of the Hindu period. That honour should 
belong to the Mahabharata that places tne example and 
precepts of Bhishmi (embodied in the Rajadharmanu- 
sasana of Book XII) in the foreground. 


RamaprasaD CHANDA 


CONSTITUTIONS OF THE WORLD (A compara- 
tive Study) : By Dr. B. Pattabhisitaramayya. Published 
by The Hindustan’ Publishing Co, Ltd., Rajahmundry. 


Price Re. 1: Foreign 2s. 


This is.a very useful publication. The countries, of - 


whose constitutions, comparative statements are given in 
it, are Treland, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, France, Switzerland, Germany, Kingdom of the 
Slavs Croates and Serbs, Russia, U. S. A., Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, -Sweden, Norway, Esthénia, ` Great 
Britain, Spain, Belgium, Japan, Denmark, Mexico, and Italy. 
All politically-eminded persons-—particularly journalists, 
members of legislatures, and other publicists—should get 
a copy and use it. x > i 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: By 
B. C. Mazumdar; Published by the Calcutta University. 


In the preface to the book the Author yery rightly 
points out the importance of the study’ of Anthropology 
for all educated persons, including political and social 
reformers. Administrators and other statesmen should 
undoubtedly have a knowledge of this science. . 

The book is intended for students. But it is not 
written in a forbidding style, as some text-books are. It 
is divided into five chapters, devoted to Man and his 
Equipment for Progress, The Adventures of Man, Expan- 
sion of Human Society, The Marriage of Man, and Religion. 


All the chapters are writtén in a popular and interesting. 


manner. In the chapter on Marriage the Author effec- 
tively controverts the theory that some kind. of marriage 
or other was preceded by promiscuity. Considering that 
moral laxity is at present widely prevalent almost all over 
the world, scientific views like those of the Author deserve 
serious study. . 7 

Perhaps on account of the nature of the subject, the 
concluding sections of the chapter on Religion are not as 


- lucidly written as most other parts of the book. 





* Hilaire Belloc, Cromwell, London, 1834, p. 245. 


‘-the form of accounts of various 
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~ STUDIES IN MODERN ENGLISH POETRY: 
By Mr. Bhawani Sankar of the Department of English 
Studies, Allahabad University. Published by Messrs, 
Students’ Friends, Allahabad. Pp. 277. Price Inland~ 
Rs. 3, Foreign Sh. 6. 


The first part of this book consists of three chapters 
dealing with the poetic tendencies which have become 
dominant as the influence- of the accepted Victorian 
masters has grown weaker, and from which modern 
poetry has taken its start. In the second part the work 
of some poets has been examined in detail with a view to 
illustrating the new trends in English poetry. The poets 
selected for tke. purpose are Robert Bridges, Kipling, 
Hardy, Housman, Masefield, Rupert Brooke, W. H. Davies, 
and Walter de la Mare—poets who have “acquired a 
measure of stability and importance in the twentieth 
century.” The author has tried to trace the development 
of a poet’s attitude through its various phases. The treat- . 
ment is not of course exhaustive, but these studies are full 
of suggestive thought, and some of the essays call for 
special praise for the earnest and sympathetic spirit in 
which the subject has been approached. Many readers will 
probably be prepared to accept the author’s principle and 
point of view. The bibliography appended to these studies 
will certainly be very helpful to students of modern English 
poetry. > ta 


THE RISE OF 
Harold J. Laski. . 


LIBERALISM IN EUROPE: 
EUROPEAN LIBERALISM: By 
Allen & Unwin, London. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Laski’s new. volume is a very interesting 
and timely publication. His book on the rise of 
Liberalism in Europe comes at a time when Liberalism 
in Europe has been getting on the decline. And the 
book suggests such a declii.e as inherent in the structure 
of Liberalism as raised and maintained in Europe in the - 
period from the 15th to the 19th century. Professor 
Laski traces the course of the development of Liberalism 
in this’ period in different countries in Europe, marked 
by the ascendency of the status of contract in place’ of 
the old one of birth. Without’ undermining the pro- 
gressive role assumed by Liberalism in many ways and 
departments, he stresses the snortcomings of the basis 
of the new status of contract from the economic’ point: 
of view, as carrying the seeds of the decline of Liberalism, 
seen as progressive factor for long, with the pressing 
of new currents. In the course of his survey, Laski 
covers a wide field and comments on the attitudes of 
leading political philosophers ` of the period from 
Machiavelli to Voltaire. Professor Laski’s volume is a 
valuable contribution to modern political literature 
deserving to be read and re-read. 


CHANGING CHINA: By Agnes Smedley. Lawrence 
‘and Wishart, London. 5s. 3 


China in the present period is going through vast 
and fundamental changes. Accounts of Japanese advances ` 
and reports of Nanking’s surrenders have been greatly ` 
monopolizing attention to developments in China. But 
behind and closely bound with them, one is told, there 
has been proceeding a move of tremendous strength 
and weight—the formation and extension of a 
Soviet China. Agnes Smedley the well-known American 
journalist cnd formerly a frequent contributor to the 
Indian press, in her new volume on China, much in the 
nature of a sequel to her forceful earlier publication 
“Chinese Destinies,” tells the tale of this expansion in 
incidents connected 
with it. These incidents of considerable sociological 


BOOK REVIEWS 


, interest lend light on many factors: methods of the 
Red Army, changes initiated to consolidate areas taken, 
the role of the Kuo Min Tang, the keen participation 
of women in the struggle in China, and a popular 
movement acting with éleméntal power. Miss Smedley 
who can claim first-hand knowledge, writes with much 
vigour, grcat directness anc obvious enthusiasm. She 
makes no pretence of “not taking sides.” 
A.C. N. 


EIGHT PORTRAITS: Published by Bharat Photo- 
type Studio, 72/1, College Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 
Postage extra, 


The engraving and printing of all the eight portraits 
in this volume are excellent. The printing of the letter- 
press is also excellent. The type chosen is beautiful and 
ciear. The paper, both of the illustrations and the letter- 
_ press, is of the highest quality available in Calcutta. The 
binding is handsome. Altogether the volume can be 
literally characterized as a superb production. 

Of the eight persons whose portraits have been given 
in this volume, the achievements of seven, though of 
different kinds, are of such a description as clearly en:itles 
them to a place in this national portrait gallery. The 
editor of The Modern Review, whose portrait also finds 
a place in it, cannot lay claim to any suc: distinction. 
His portrait and biographical sketch might perhaps be 
given a placé in some publication relating to Indian 
journalists without provoking comment. 

The publisher has explained why he has included the 
late Mr. U. Ray in this publication. But those who, 
like this reviewer, knew mm, would scarcely feel the 
need of such an explanation, in spite of his not having 
been famous., For, in addition to the original work which 
he did in connection with the half-tone process and his 
achievement in relation to juvenile literature, he embodied 
in himself a rare combination of taste for exact science 
and the fine arts and attainments and achievements in 
the same. 

Within the limits of space imposed on the writer of 
the character sketches in this volume, he. has done his 
work .admirably. It is an extremely difficulr task to 
give an idea of the personality, for example, of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in two pages. But he can claim a very high 
degree of success. He has succeeded also in presenting 
to the reader clear pen-pictures of the late Mr. U. Ray, 
Sir J. C. Bose, Pandit. Madan Mohan. Malaviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir P. C. Ray and Dr. Abanindranath Tagore. ` 

Succeeding volumes of the series will. be awaited 
with interest. 7 a 


X 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM—1919-1935 : By Anne- 
Bradby. Oxford University Press. (The Worlds Classics 
Series). 2s. net. 


This is a welcome companion volume to an earlier 
useful publication in the same series, in which Nichol 
Smith preseated a selection of Shakespeare Criticism from 
Heminge and Condell to Carlyle. This volume contains 
15 post-war essays on Shakespeare by some of the modern 
Shakespearean scholars. It is quite a representative 
collection and includes some of the best specimens of 
recent studies in the line. The essays are by critics and 
scholars’ of all schools of opinion and methods of criticism, 
and the reader will be able to gather from this single 
handy volume a general idea of the trend of modern re- 
searches over a vast and ever-expanding field of literary 
inve.t:ga‘ion. - 

A comparative study of these two volumes of Shakes- 
peare Criticism in The World’s Classics Series will provide 
an interesting indication of the manner in which the 
earlier idolatrous and mystical view of Shakespeare as a 


N 
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miracle of nature has given: place to a dispassionate and 
scientific estimate of him in his proper historical setting, 
leading not to a diminution but rather an enhancement of 
our admiration for his powers as a poet and craftsman. 


Š P. K. Guna. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTCRY OF.THE SIKHS: 
By Nahar Singh, M.A. Second edition, Lahore. Pages 118, 


The history of the Sikhs is a theme which, if handled 
by a Greene or a Fisher, would rival in intcrest Moiley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. The Hindu India having 
lived many times the lease of life of the Phoenix, built 
for herself a funeral pile in the shape of £00 years’ 
alien rule only to emerge back to life in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, not in her old self but 
as a New India of a composite character. This New 


- India though strong of limbs was weak in brain and 


short of sight if not blind. The history of India in the 
eighteenth century reminds us of the sory of the 
Upanishad—the story of the  non-co-operation nf 
various organs of the body with the idle belly and the 
consequent suffering of all. The Marathas, the Deccani 
Musalmans, Rajputs, Jats, S.hs, though limbs of the 
same hbody-politic; were found not to speak of non-co- 
operating wita one another, but one limb bent as if or. 
tearing off the other. India of the eighteenth century: 
was saved from self-destruction by the intervention of the 
British Imperialism in the r-neteenth century which 
bound down every limb to its place and administered 
the balm of peace to all. : 

The history of the sikhs is a chapter of the history 
of’ the eighteenth century India. It illustrates one great 
lesson of history; namely, tnat persecution. did’ never 
succeed in crushing a just cause or in extinguishing the 
flame of liberty last refuge of which is neither the poet's 
ocean-girt isles nor the peaks of the Alps, but the 
undaunted hear: of a virile race. : 

The annals of the Sikh people as summarised in 
the .book under feview gives an impression that even 
Islam and Christianity had not perhaps encountered a 
more determined and prolonged persecution than did 
the Sikhism of Guru Govind. As the fires of Smithfield 
or the Inquisition’ and the sword of Alva had failed 
against the Protestants of Engiand and Netherlands, so 
did the relentless wars of extermination waged by the 
later Mughals and their Subahdars of the Punjab fail 
to wipe off the: Sikhs: These wars against the Sikhs 


` -have the same features as the campaign of Ahmed Shah 


Abdali against ‘the Jats of Bharatpur; namely, the 
merciless price of Rs. 5 set on per head of the enemy, 
combatant and non-combatant. -(Histery of the Jats, 
pages 97-121). 

The second edition of Mr. Nahar Singh’s book 
proves its popularity among the Sikhs, though scholars 
may not welcome it on account of the author’s lack of 
discrimination in selecting his authorities. The greatest 
authorities on the period of Sikh history treated in 
Mr. Nahar Singh’s-boek (1710-1753) are: William Irvine 
and Sir Jadunath Sarkar. But these are the very sources 
almost shunned scrupulously by this author. The author 
has either been very lax in orthography or intently given 
us the Sikh pronunciation of Muslim names; eg., Bazid, 
Maser-ul-umra, Amdat-ut-tawarikh etc. Here and there 
we come across some Sikh autnorities used by the author. 
In fact the best service to history which Sikh scholars 
can render is to make a- thorough investigation of 
written and unwritten sources of the Sikh history as 
Marathas are doing for their history. These will live 
whereas the so-called general histories—which are no 
better than communal polemics—will soon sink into oblivion, 


K. R. Qa&nunco 


. London, W. 1. - 


‘from a-perusal of this volume. 


„provoking. 
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‘BEOWULF AND THE RAMAYANA: A STUDY IN 


© EPIC POETRY: By I. S. Peter, M.A., (Madras), Ph:D., 


(Lond.),- Presidency College, Madras. John- Bale, Sons 
and Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, 


A well-documented book, being a-study in. compara- 
tive literature, on Epic Poetry, Indian and Anglo-Saxon. 
It. was a thesis expressly written and approved for the 
degree of: doctor of: philosophy in the University of 
London. Dr. Peter writes on Epic Construction, political 
and social conditions in the epic age, epic philosophy 
and common characteristics of Heroic Poetry. But there 
are occasions when it. is difficult not to find fault with 
the author; eg., in his view that “Valmiki has given 
the Epic a peculiarly feminine - atmosphere” (p. 68); 
“ Dasaratha. was a puppet in the hands. of Kaikeyi” 
(p. 78); “ These institutions” (polygamy and concubinage) 
“are responsible for the representation of the kings as 
sensual and pleasure-loving” (p. 79). More reprehensible 
is the view entertained by the author that “The narrative 
of the birth of the war-god Kartikeya, the story of the 
formation of metals,- and the escapade -of Indra with 
Gautama’s wife Ahalya, cannot be considered as very 
pleasant reading.” The learned doctor must have read 
Hesiod’s theogony as well as other accounts of creation 
given by’ primitive poets and incorporated in the later 
doctrines of different péoples;- set in their proper. 


perspective, ‘they do not offend the reader; and there 


appears to be no -reason why one should take a different 
view with regard to the Ramayana, which, as the author 


has quoted with evident approval about Beowulf, consists.. 


like all popular “epics and epic sagas, of two elements— 
myth and- history. ` 
_ Students of epic poetry will derive profit and pleasure 


P. R. Sen 


` STUDIES IN EDUCATION: By H. S. Wanchoo. 
Allahabad.. 


This is a volume of essays and addresses on different 
aspects -of education by H. S5. Wanchoo; the well-known 
educationist of U. P. I welcome it as a valuable contribu- 
tion to our educational literature. AI the chapters of 
the book are interesting, stimulating, and thought- 
lts printing and get-up is excellent. 

. Mr. Wanchoo is not a mere theorist in education. 
When he speaks he-speaks- with the authority of a man 
who himself has tried and initiated’some' experiments in 
the. field of education in his province. The reviewer 
was-présent at one of the- Education weeks organized by 
Mr. Wanchoo and he can bear witness to the- good work 
that was done there. He has also seen. the experiment 
about school tiffins initiated under the inspiration of 
Mr. Wanchoo in some of the schools in Benares. What 
Mr. Wanchoo says on this topic is worthy of note by 
every one-interested in the education of the youth of the 
nation. The problem’ of the health of our school children 
is fast becoming very acute and the sooner we can find 
a solution. to it the better it ‘will be for us. A large 
portion of. our educational expenditure is wasted simply 
because ill-fed and under-nourished children are not in 
a position to profit by the education we provide for them. 


-You cannot build a Al nation out of C3 materials. 


. : A. N. Basu 
THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT. 1913, AS 


: AMENDED UPTO 1936 By ACT XXII OF. 1936: By 


N. K. Majumdar, M.A., R.A., Registrar of Joint Stock 


. Companies, Bengal and R. N. Majumdar, B.Com., RA. 


Registered, Accountant. Published by M. C. Sarkar and 


-Sons Ltd., and Kar, Majumdar & Co., -Ltd., Calcutta. 
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In this treatise, the authors have presented very 
clearly a comparative view of the Indian Companies Act 
. 1913, as it was and as it is now, incorporating the 
°’ amendments introduced by the Amending Act of 1936. 
. The new and the old Acts have been printed on 
pages facing one another to facilitate comparison. Elabo- 
rate notes have been added under each section to explain 
clearly the meaning of each section, the notes especially 
will be of great assistance in clearing doubts. 

The authors’-notes and comments on section 277 will 
be of much help to companies established outside British 
India. A general survey of the company law as given 
in the introduction. will help the reader to understand 
the scheme of the whole Act.-and the improvements in 
the company law by the Amending Act. 

A complete synopsis has been given showing the 
contents of the new Act arranged according to its sections, 
ae the corresponding sections of the English Act of 

The book will be of great assistance to company 
directors, managing agents, managers and secretaries in 
steering clear of pitfalls. i 

The stamp duty payable on ‘documents connected 
with company. matters and the-feés chargeable thereon, 
have been very clearly stated in the appendix. The book 
however, suffers from two defects viz, (1) the case law 
has not been cited and (2) the Rules under section 151 
of the Companies Act, 1913, have not been given, although 
thé authors have noticed in appendix IV the amendments 
made in*the Companies Rules 1914. - 

: 7 ' © Jrrenpra Nars Boss 


THE NATURE AND GROUNDS OF POLITICAL ' 
OBLIGATION IN THE HINDU STATE: By J. J. 
Anjaria, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. Price Rs.`7-8. 
Pages. 303 including a select bibliography. 


This book, once submitted as an M.A. thesis for the 
Bombay University, forms the second volume of the 
Regional and Sociological Studies edited by Dr. N. A. 
Thoothi. The method followed here is to take’ up the 
theories of political obligation with which every student 
of political putosophy ‘is familiar in the writings of 
Western publicists, and classify Indian political thought 
accordingly. Thus the theories of Divine Right, Social 
Contract, Force and Organism form the basis of classi- 
fication. ‘the treatment is scholarly, accurate and critical, 
The end of the Hindu State, the relation. between the 
State and the individual, and the nature of the Hindu 
State are parsed in review. 

_ The important chapter is the last one in which the 
author discovers that the nature of political obligation - 
in Hindu India was Swadharma based on the rock of 
Swabhaba. - In` other words, personality was its keystone. 
In actual practice however, Dharma was identified with a- 
principle of social order that was rendered sacrosanct 
and static by its equation with the Divine principle. As 
such, it acted as a’ steari-rojler and checked all change. 

The author ends by claiming that the provision for 
the flowering of personality is the end of all State action. 

~ É Duuryatt MUKHERJI 


A CIVILIZATION. AT BAY: INDIA—PAST, 
PRESENT & FUTURE: ` By Dr. Kunhi Kannan, M.A. 
Ph.D. Pp. xvitit-504-+-xvi. G. A. Natesan & Co, 
Madras. Price Rs. 3 - 


The author, the late Dr. K. Kunhi Kannan was 
Entomologist to the Government of Mysore. This work 
has been published after his death in 193]. It is a 
brilliant essay on the various and different aspects of 
Indian life and its problems. The versatile mind of the 
author treats the various questions in a masterly manner. 
His treatment of a quéstion is like that of an impartial 


z 


lhistorian, fully conversant with the manner in which 
it has taken its present shape. Each one of the 
‘twenty-eight chapters—from the Joint family. and the 
Indian Home to Indian States and Indian Nationalism, 
‘from Caste and Religion to Indian Women and Indian 
Art, from the Village Community and Indian Individualism 
to Over-Government and Over-Population—reflects the 
versatile mind of the author, his reasoned conservatism 
and a real capacity for compromise. 

Writing on the Indian Muhammadans the author 
observes :—“ With the Hindus, the memory is still green 
of the travail and tribulations the country had to undergo 
during Muhammadan invasions. .-. . The Muhammadans, 
on their side cannot forget that, not very long ago, Hindus 
‘were their subjects: . The conviction lingers still 
that, should any occasion still arise for a trial of strength, 
they may yet prove their superiority in arms. 


“And there is much to foster that sense. If any 


altercation ensues all the Muhammadans on the spot- 


make common cause and threaten violence, no matter 
how unjust the cause they espouse. These grievances 
of the Hindus can disappear only if they are capable of 
union in the same degree, or at least will stand no 
longer any bullying. No Government, however vigilant 
and powerful, can prevent. these excesses against which 
the checks must arise within Hindu society itself. The 
mild and peaceable’ Hindu, inclined to give way rather 
than assert, tempts. them to bully and exploit.. 
“Islam and Islamic Empire grew together.- The 
eohesion and discipline, the comradeship in arms and 
the share in the rich booty played no small part in 
giving to Islam its democratic spirit’ While this sense 
of brotherhood has been a great asset [it] has failed to 
develop. a national, as distinguished from a communal, 


conscience. It accounts, partly at any rate, for the” 


refusal of charity by Muhammadans-to Hindu beggars, 
and for Muhammadans wherever possible, giving their 
‘custom to Muhammadan shop-keepers, a reservation which 
Hindus rarely observe. The sacrifice of the cow on the 
day of Bakrid, an.animal sacred to Hindus, was intended 
+o humiliate them, and is now retained to preserve the 
dividing line of the. Muhammadans. A oe 

.. “The Muhammadans have too long avoided the road 
of political progress for fear of the spectre of a Hindu 
majority. Nor is the potitical opportunism, which has 
‘helped them.to secure concessions and privileges, very 
much to the credit of their intelligence and political 
ssagacity, for the opportunism has not been theirs so 
much as of the rulers. They have been rather the 
‘victims, The minor concessions that they are able to 
-secure from time to time, only render it more and more 
dificult to obtain the larger concessions on’ which one 
«day they must set their hearts. Mir Jaffer’s defection 
caused Sirajuddowla’s ruin, but paved the way for his 
own 5 : 

























These are some of the gems culled at random. We 
«would ask the thoughtful and serious reader to get a 
scopy and peruse the same slowly, inwardly marking the 
thought-provoking observations of the author. He’ is one 
-of the very few Indians, who, while giving to their 
respective professions of their best, have yet the leisure 
and inclination to think over various problems facing 


ew India. . te 

J. M. Darra 

HINDUSTAN YEAR-BOOK 1937: 

M. C. Sarkar & Sons Ltd. 15, College Square, Calcutta. 
Price Re. I. 
A year-book today, like a dictionary, is needed on 
the table for constant reference. British year-books—and 
there are several of them—cannot, for obvious reasons, meet 
all the requirements of an Indian politician or journalist. 


BOOK REVIEWS = 


By S. C. Sarkar. . 


M. C. Sarkar and Sons have removed a long-felt want by. 
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the publication of an Indian Year-Book, the Hindustan 
Year-Book. There is an Indian Whos Who chapter 
appended to it. There are also chapters on Census, 
Education, Geographical names, Provincial - divisions, 
Banks, Libraries, Railways, kuling Princes and Chiefs, 


‘Sports and various other subjects. There is_a list of the 


winners: of the Nobel -Prizes.- The year-book is full of 
useful information. : ae is Rett a a 


ENGLISH-SANSKRIT sti 


PRACTICE. OF BHAKTI-YOGA: By Sri Swami. -` 


Sivananda Saraswati, Ananda-Kutir, Rikhikesh. Published 
by Em. Airi, Editor, “Ideal Home” Magazine, Amritsar. 
Pp. xxvitit423. Price Rs. 3-0-0. : 


An excellent handbook for the practice of devotion 
from the pen of one who has practical experience of the 
subject.- The book consists of nine chapters with an 
appendix. The lst six chapters deal with Bhakti and its 
classifications, name, faith and love, Bhakti-Sadhana, 
obstacles in God-realisation and Samadhi. The Sanskrit 
texts of the Bhakti-Sutras of Narada with English’ transla- 
tion and commentary are given in the 7th chapter. Some 
inspiring songs and anecdotes. from the lives of some of 
the Indian saints are incorporated in chapters viii & ix. 
The appenaix contains some advice to young Sannyasins 
and a glossary of Sanskrit words’ witn their English 
synonyms. In going through these chapters one will 
find ample evidence of author’s mastery over -the ‘details 


of Bhakti-yoga. His views are catholic. To him “ Bhakti 


is not antagonistic to Gyana;” both will lead to the same 
goal. But in page 198 his reflections on the Bengalis 
and the Bengali Sannyasins are quite improper, rather 


sad; he is somehow or other prejudiced. a 


Some of the discrepancies found in. the book are 
noted below. ie Soll dao f 
In page 17 author’s classifications in Bhakti are not 
rigidly logical. The sixth classification, which embodies 


Sattvika,-Rajasika and Tamasika Bhakti, cannot be an - 


independent one, as these are included in Gauni .Bhakti 
of the 5th classification. For, according to Bhakti-sutras 
of Narada, Gauni Bhakti is of three kinds based on either 
of the three Gunas (Sattva, Rajas,- Tamas) or on 


(a) affliction í auf N (b) dêsire for knowledge about 
God ( fàarar) and (c) self-interest ( arat fica h AN 


—( “aot far gadaa Aaa” ): 

The five subdivisions of each of the five primary 
Bhakti-rasas as stated in Bhakti-Sastras are Bibhava, 
Anubhava, Sattvika-bhava, Vyabhi-chari-Bhava and Sthayi- 
“Bhava. The Bibhava is the exciting cause of devotion, 
and the other four are the outward expressions of 
‘different kinds of mental state of a dv.otee. Crying, 
laughing, dancing, singing etc., cre calleu the Anubhavas. 
Stambha (stupefaction ‘without speech and motion), 
Sveda (sweating), Pulaka -(horripilation), Svarabheda 
‘(broken articulation),. Kampa, .(tremour), Vaibarnya 
(change of colour), Asru (tears) and Pralaya (fainting) 
are the eight Sattvika-bhavas, The author, in going to 
enumerate the eight signs of Bhakti by which he 
perhaps means the eight Sattvika-bhavas, has dropped 
two of the latter, namely, ‘Stambha’ and ‘ Vaibarnya’ 
and put therein two of the Anubhavas—‘crying’ and 
‘laughing’, (p. 24). There are five kinds or rather grades 
or states of Mukti instead of four as stated by the author 
(p. 24). -He has omitted the Sarsti-Mukti. 

There are plenty of printing and other allied mistakes- 
in the book.. Some of these are mentioned here. The 
correct reading: of the Sruti quoted in page 232 is “Na 
Karmana na prajaya dhanena tyagenaike amritatvama- 


nashuh” instead of “Na karmane no prajaya danenas x 
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: i 3 j 
tyageneva amritatvamanusha.” The texts of the Ist, the 
49.h anu tne 71st of the Bhakti-sutras of Narada when 
corrected will read rtspectively (a) “amigi” etc., in place 


of, Gagat’ ele, (p.'273), (b) erag aaa? 
instead of ‘eag aug”? (p. 326) and (c) faa} 
Smad etc, in place of gez far}? etc. (p. 334). 


‘The usual mode of transliteration of Sanskrit words in 
Roman characters with diacritical marks has not been 
followed in the book; this is a great drawback. 

pee of all these pane defects the book will be 
an useiul companion to those who aspire to realize God 
through the path of devotion. p e 


ANANGAMOHAN SAHA 


TELUGU 


NEHRU CHARITRAM: By Komanduri Sat 
charyulu, M.A., B.L., Coconada. Pages 177. "Price ahi 
annas. 

History 


f o is talked of as essence of innumerable 
biographies, 


S, as such India needs many -historical bio- 
graphies in all the languages to infuse the spirit of 
Nationalism and culture during these days of India in 
making. As a President of the Congress, as a leader of 

‘the teemirg masses of India, and finally as a'writer, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru shines supreme in the political 


horizon. Through all these aspects the author provided 


glimpses of this Indian leader in a vivid style. However, 
the, religious outlook and the political tenets of ‘the 
Pandit are not presented i: a chiselled finality in the 
work, which shares the fate of an introduction ‘to a 
greater and elaborate one about the life. A comparative 
sketch between the Pandit and the Mahatma affords a 
fine reading and a better understanding of both the 
leaders. The work enhances the small number of bio- 
graphies in the language. 
B. Sunpevram Rau 
BONI 
GUJARATI a 
CUTCH NA KALADHARO ie. CHANDRA VANSHA 
CHARITRA : By Dulerai L. Karani, with a foreword 
by Narayan Visanji Thakkur. Printed at the Bahadur- 
sinhji. Printing Press, Palitana, Cloth bound: illus- 
trated: Pages 8144-8. Price Rs. 5 (1934). 


_ This substantial volume of the history of. Cutch—an 
important Native State of Western India—is based on 
many sources : specially bardic literature and folklore, both 
of which exist in a large measure in Cutch and await 
sifting, sorting and discreet disinnuation at the hands 
of those who are interested in history and chronicle. 
Cutch is an ancient land and has undergone many 
- vicissitudes of fortune, and thus possesses interesting 
history. It is connected on one side with Sind and on 
another with Kathiawad and Gujarat. Its history there- 
fore would throw light in tne history of those provinces. 
One. source for writing the history of Cutch is chronicles 
and poems written by Mahomedan writers. As remarked 
by Mr. Thakkur in his foreword—and Mr. Thakkur is an 
attentive student of such chronicles and poems in the 
original—these chronicles and poems having been written 
with the object of exalting their own creed and depressing 
that of the Hindus do not at all times represent true 
facts. The greater is the need therefore of sifting the 
material among from that source. This book represents 
great labour and trouble,.and is very valuable for the 
future chroniclers of Cutch, as it has brought together in 
one place much useful matter. ; 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1987 


MAHARAJADHIRAJ: By Madhavran Tribhuvars 
Raval. Published by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombays- 
Cloth bound. Illustrated. Pages 318. ‘Price Rs. 3 (1935) 


This is a novel depicting two incidents connected with. 
the well-known Solanki King Siddharaj of old Gujarat, 
one to his discredit, the other to his credit. The dis- 
creditable incident is his attempt to abduct a very beauti- 
ful married woman of the digger class, called Jasma Odan, 
and her suicide in defence of her chastity. An amount 
of folklore is collected round this events and il may or 
may not have happened. There is a chance of its being. 
apocryphal. His conquest of Malwa is the other incident. 
Both are narrated in an easy chatty style and are founded 
on certain original sources which are mentioned in thee 
foot-notes. The book is divided into’ three sections 3° 
The third is a monograph on the Sahasra Ling Tank which: 
Siddharaj got excavated and at which excavation he saw? 
Jasma working as a labourer and was enamoured of her.. — 
This monograph is the first of its kind in our literature- 
and is sure to prove a very good guide to those who- 
desire to study the subject. 


(1) BALVAKHOR: By Shantilal M. Shah, Bar-at- 
ate Bombay. Paper cover: Pp. 120. Price Re, 1/- 
1935). 


(2) SASUJI: By Dhansukhlal K. Mehta, 
Bound, illustrated, Pp. 194. Price Re. 1:8 (1934). 
published by the Gunasundari Karyalay, Bombay. 


The ‘first book represents the social stage through: 
which educated boys and girls are passing at present.. 
The title means “Rebel.” Beth Vilas and Kunj—the: 
heroine and hero—are the rebels. Vilas was- married much: 
against her will to an old man—the uncle of Kunj. She- 
loved the nephew; and conspiring with some friends. 
they made the old man sign in terrorem a deed of divorce. 
Amongst the higher caste Hindus divorce does not obta‘n;: 
but the rebels were of opinion that they could create such: 
a precedent and they did it. Perhaps it would not stand! 
the test of law. It is, however a pleasant play. The- 
second book (Sasuji: mother-in-law) is a collection of: 
twenty-four humorous stories; well, maintaining the levełi 
at which Mr. Dhansukhlal is usually entertaining his- 
readers. The incidents are very homely: that helps tw 
fulfil the object with which the stories are written. 


K. M. J. 


























Cloth: 
Both: 


PORTUGUESE 


a 

PORTUGUESE E MARATAS: By P. Pissurlencar.. 
Nova Goa. 

This is a reprint from the Bulletin of-the Vasco da: 
Gama Institute, and it refers to the restoration of Salsette- 
and other places about the middle of the 18th century.. 
Count of Sandomil, who had succeeded John Saldanha 
da Gama as the Viceroy of Portuguese India, was bent 
upon wresting “just a little more territory ” and while 
he began negotiations with Peshwa, he also made prepara- 
tions for the next war. Cession of assein, Chau] and’ 
the island of Salsette became an important question, and 
the author quotes from Successos da h.dia no Governo do: 
Conde de Sandomil and other manuscripts from thel 
Biblioteca Nacional de Lishoa as well as from oficial 
correspondence preserved unpublished in the Historical 
Archives, New Goa, from which interesting details of 
diplomatic neg*‘iation, carried on with Baji Rao abou 
1740 and through Stephen Law, Governor of Bombay, 
and Captain Inchbird, come out. 


P. R. Sen 





THE SINHALESE NEW YEAR 
By P. K. DANIEL 


“Tu thirteenth of April is a great day in Ceylon, 
“for on that day falls the Sinhalese New Year. 
-Before the Portuguese occupation of the island, 
-with its attendant introduction of Christianity, 
and when Buddhism was the professed religion 
-of every Sinhalese, the New Year was a national 
festival; but, in course of time, with the spread of 
‘Christianity, the observance of this ancient 
-custom has been confined to the Buddhists alone, 
` although no religious significance, as in the case 
of “Wesak” or Lord Buddha’s Birthday, has 
ever been attached to it. The Sinhalese New 
‘Year has always been a social event, entering 
-into the inmost life of the Buddhist community 
of the beautiful island of Ceylon. 
The approach of the New Year is felt even 
as early as the middle of February. In towns, 
in villages, in the remote outlying districts of 



























the “ Rabana ”—a large, low drum placed on the 
ground, with a group ef women seated around 
‘It, and hitting away in what they believe 
“rhythmic repetition.” The “rabana” is an 
important item for the New Year, and every 
Buddhist land-lord is the proud possessor of one, 
its size and quality increasing in direct pro- 
portion to the wealth and influence of its owner. 
To the average Sinhalese woman—I am not 
speaking about the educated and ‘ society ’ ladies 
—the “ rabana ” is the only means of recreation, 
and it comes once a year too. Hence she is 
virtually privileged to make the best of the 
occasion even at the discomfort and annoyance 
of the entire neighbourhood. As days advance 
he frequency of the rabana playing increases 
ntil, from the tenth to the thirteenth of April, 
it becomes nothing but’ a continuous tom-tom, 
ay and night, one group taking it up where 
nother has left if off. To you and me this 
rabana’ business appears silly, getting on our 
erves rather; but to the women who are playing 
he thing there is transcendent rhythm in it, 
nd they appear to be simply carried away by 
he excellence of their performance. 

New Year! Everything must be new. The 
hole house, down to the kitchen utensils, 


e walls are whitewashed, new curtains put up, 


‘the island one hears: the monotonous tom-tom of- 


a full range of new pots and pans—earthenware, 
of course,—are bought and the furniture are 
polished and upholstered anew. In certain 
orthodox homes the patriarch of the family 
goes even so far as to dispose of all existing 
pieces of furniture and to purchase new ones . 
instead. At any cost, New Year must begin 
in an atmosphere of comfort and affluence ! 

About a week before the festive day the 
women folk get busy. Tills are opened, money 
removed from the Post Office savings bank and 
every cent of the whole year’s careful hoarding 
up is gladly brought owt. Coolies bring sacks 
full of provisions and the mistress of the house 
sorts them out, assigns her dependants their 
respective duties and details out the entire 
programme of the culinary department. During 
that week and the next the ‘ Lady of the House’ 
is really a very dignified personage. 
is particularly brought into play where the 
preparation of sweetmeats is concerned; for no 
home is worth its name that cannot produce a 
generous supply of sweetmeats for the New 
Year. The pride of place among these sweets 
goes to the much loved ‘ Kiawung”—a bun- 
shaped delicacy made of rice flour, mixed with 
brown sugar or honey and spices ‘and fried in 
coconut oil. “Dodol”’—a black variety of 
muscat, and “ Seenikyawungs ”’—small, crisp, 
sugared sweets, are also not less important. 
And the making of all these goes on till the 
New Year Eve when the old cooking vessels are 
cast away for good and the kitchen fire of the 
expiring year is put out for ever. 


The great day has dawned at last. After 
locking up the house the inmates make their 
way to the nearest spring or the river where 
they indulge in the traditional oil bath—daubing 
the body from head to foot with gingili oil and 
finishing off with a good bath, washing away, 
so to speak, all uncleanness of the past year. 
It is picturesque indeed to see a bevy of shapely 
women proceeding in single file after the New 
Year Bath along the roads and lanes, each with 
a towel put over her head and carrying a small 
pail in her hand. They have come back to 
their houses, but not yet entered. Nor will they 
unlock the house and get inside until that all 
important auspicious moment—‘ Nakathe” ag 


Her skill © 
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they call it—has arrived. The women are more 


particular about it than the men and they are 
careful enough to have ascertained that hour 
well in advance either from the almanac or from 
‘the nearest priest; for it is their implicit faith 
that the happiness of the whole of the coming 
year depends entirely upon occupying the-house 
and lighting the kitchen fire at the most 
auspicious moment:. On entering the house the 
first thing they do is boiling.some milk in one of 
the newly purchased pots. 

What follows needs tio description: Enjoy- 
ment all through. Feasting and merry-making 
‘everywhere. The shrill notes of the ‘Seraphina ’ 
harmonise for the occasion with the plaintive 
tunes of the violin. The harsh sound of the 
‘Tabla ’-and the varying cadence of the vocal 
‘accompaniments add in no less. degree to the 
tumult of the whole scene, while the intermittent 
and deafening clang : of -the ‘ 
‘from the women’s -quarters. Every one swims 
ina sort of unearthly delight, free from any 
conventions: whatever and: perfectly free to 
indulge - oneself in what constitutes his or her 
conception ‘of ideal happiness. 


Hor three days at a sce this merry-. 





‘thoroughfare. 


rabana’ proceeds. 


of these nations ? 


making. goes on, and then begins the sending: 
and receiving “ presents —the finishing touches: 
of this colourful scene. Every. now and. them 
one can see a little girl, carrying a tray contain- 
ing home-made sweets supplemented by a-comb 
of bananas, making her “way through the busy 
She. is taking the New Year 
Present to the house of a friend or relative or 
a benefactor who seldom returns the tray empty 
or the girl empty-handed. Thus ends ‘this great: 


annual event. with the final exchange: of tokens’ 


of goodwill, friendship and social union during: 
the whole of the coming year. 

It is interesting in this connection -to note 
that the thirteenth of April is also the Hindoc 
New: Year Day, an event equally important in. 
the neighbouring continent. Three days later, 
on the sixteenth of ‘April, falls the Burmese. New 
Year, a- grand festival: of- another Buddhist 
nation. Could it be doubted, then, that all 
these- adjoining ‘peoples, so diverse in -manners,- 
customs and religion, have had ‘a close affinity: 
to each other in that central nucleus of the’ 
ancient civilization of India, which eventually 
gave rise to the present. individuality. of eee 





Z“ ‘ JAPANES&: BUDDHIST AND - 
BUDDHISM IN INDIA z 


Wirn Telcine to our note aden the above: - caption in 
ur last December > number ` Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, 
-General Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, writes to us: 

. “Your statement. that ‘ 
by Mr. Nanda Lal Bose offered'to execute all-the frescoes 
on the walls of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath 
without, any. remuneration, is untrue. No such.offer was 
ever made to the Maha Bodhi ' Society by Mr. Bose ‘or 
any’ other ` artist.” 

_. Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri and I personally made 
this offer ‘on ‘behalf “of Mr. Bose to the late Anagarika 
Dharmapala., at Sarnath in his bedroom on the. occasion 
of the opening of the Vihara in 1931. 

_ Mr. Valisinha- refers. to Mr. Bose’s previous estimate 
of Rs, 10,000. That is true. 


$% 


some Indian artists - headed ; 


-and Christ. 
But it is also true that. 
when the ‘work “was not given to“ hiin on the basis of that . 


oe. + |." COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


estimate owing to financial reasons, he made tlie, offer 
referred to in our note in the December number, throug! 
Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri and ‘myself to the latı 
Anagarika Dharmapala. ` 

Mr. Valisinha thinks that I have .“done a prea 
injustice to Mr. Broughton” “who gave Rs. 10,000 for th 
frescoes. I did not mention his- name; as I did. no 
remember it. But if I have been unjust to him, I with 
draw, my remarks with apologies. 

Mr, Valisinha says: “The - analogy - of the Bibl 


- bottle and ‘the bullet’ has no ‘parallel in Buddhism. An 


history book will convince the reader that Buddhists hav 


: kept religion’ and politics absolutely apart.” 


lf Mr. Valisinha will re-read. the note he will fin 
that nothing was said init against Buddhism. Imperialis: 
is an “ism” different from the teaching of both Buddh 
Imperialists who profess to follow Buddh 
or Ginis dó.: not really. follow either: , 


© RAMANANDA  CHATTERJER: 





Sian is the scene of the recent capture by rebel forces of General Chian Kai Shek, who has since been 
released. Showing the release of General Chian Kai Shek’s “ Birthday Planes” ‘presented to him 
by the people of China on his fiftieth birthday) after being held in Sian for three weeks 





The Sienyang Road Bridge, the most southerly point reached by the Red Army in Shensi 





The inhabitants of Sian bearing slogan inscribed banners, advocating the continuance of the rebellion 
i against the Central Government 
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Cinema attendanis in new “Uniforms.” 
: Phe attendants of a certain cinema house in England, adjusting thëit gas- helmets with- the -aid- of a mirror 





_ ASIM- OM. pur uouodedsman. ‘siastape ‘uauryom yum papmolo 
SBM YOrM “wurekoyox “IY JO UOURU ayy SEM sanTAnor Suruj 
Jomqeo smy qo} sropenbpeay s qseáejy peanae nourqed mou suede 
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SIWJURN JO peapur Fuoye sBnyo yeoq umor Mou 
‘siaem Appnur yiwouaq pesrauqns səy uses ‘oro ‘yinousy0g 
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Jemi Mody, who recently returned to India after Japan teo arms, Gurl siudents are also given military 
cycling round the world, seen with some of the training, so that they may be mobilised in times of war 
trophies presented to him 





Jtalian mountain soldiers setting out on a ski run during ihe manoeuvres 


FEDERATION AND INDIAN. STATES IN THE EVENT OF 
i CONSTITUTIONAL PREAEDONN 


‘Section 45 of the Government of India Act 
1935 empowers the Governor-General in his 
“discretion to suspend the constitution when he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen in which 
‘the Government of the Federation cannot bè 
“carried on in. accordance with the provisions of 
‘the Act and to „assume to himself all and any 
‘powers vested or exerciseable by any -Federal 
Authority by issuing a proclamation to that 
veffect. The last portion of sub-section: (4) of 
‘the above section is important from the States’ 
point of view. It says, 


“ . The Government: of the Federation shall _ 
be carried on in- -accordance with the other provisions of 
this Act, subject to any amendment thereof which 
‘Parliament may’ deem it necessary to make, but nothing 
‘in this sub-section -shall be* construed as - ‘extending the 
‘power of Parliament. to make amendment in this Act, 
without affecting the accession of a State.” 


The latter portion- of .this clause is 
zunnecessarily vague, and- does not clearly 
empower the States to secede. from the Federa- 
tion in the event of a -breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery .- It is of course clear 
that all courts would: in any case regard the 
“Governor-General as the sole authority to 
determine whether an emergency had arisen or 
not. The net effect of the- proclamation under 
the: above section would be to supersede the 
‘Council of Ministers and the Federal Legislature ` 
-and the Governor-General would virtually con- 
stitute the whole Government. At the end of - 


«three years these emergency. powers must come . 


‘to an end and either the original constitution - 
.is restored or it is amended by Parliament. If 
the latter course is adopted and the constitution 
-ig amended past all recognition, the position of 
tie. Indian States in that. pontingeñoy. deserves 
-special consideration. 

> The Government view- on this point appears 
‘to be that- the Instrument of ‘Accession once 
‘signed is irrevocable and -becomes fully binding _ 
-on the State making it, and that. the Act does _ 
mot give power to the . Federated State. to 
secede from the Federation under any circum- 
«stances whatsoever. In view of ‘the rather 


«vague drafting of section 45 clause 4, it can be 
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certainly argued that the States have no power. 
to secede. Once Federation is- complete, it- 
appears, the only legal means whereby any 
State: which has acceded could apparently 
secede -from tlie Federation is by presenting .a 
petition to the Imperial Parliament and there- 
by securing legislation to release it.. In that 
respect its situation might resemble Westernë 
Australia. 

Prof.. Keith, an eminent anton 
author, is of the opinion that although the Acts 


- jg silent as to the position in such an event, it? 


should certainly. be open to any State to argue. 
-that any drastic amendment in the Constitution 
is. equivalent to a breach of the Instrument of. 
Accession. He has further said that the amend- 
ment made by Parliament must be subject to’ 
the restriction of Schedule 2 as regards changes 
which may be made without affecting the 
Accession of the States. .But no legal means 
have been provided under the Act undér. which? 
the States could-obtain redress in this respectă 

Schedule 2 of the Act enumerates >the? 
provisions of the Act which may be amended: 
without affecting the Accession of the States. 
This should mean by . direct implication that: 
“any provisions not mentioned in ‘Schedule 2” 
cannot be amended: without. affecting the Acces-; 
sion of the States. This means that the Princes 
have the right to revise their position in the- 
light of the amended Constitution, whenever : 
any. such amendments are. contemplated.. : 

Section 6 (5). also’ provides that no amend-~ 
ment, unless it is accepted by. the Ruler in a’ 
supplementary instrument, shall- be’ construed 
as extending the functions, of any, Federal 
_ Authority in ‘relation to the State. - 

In all fairness to the. States they should 
have. the power to secede from the Federation 
as soon as the constitution ‘under which they 
agree to.federate is radically changed... The 
States now agree to surrender certain, rights to 
“the. ‘Federation. as contemplated in the Govern- 
` ment of India Act, 1935. As soon as these condi- 
tions , disappear, the. powers surrendered should 
-automatically revert to the Rulers- of the States. 
The gore of Rebus Sic Stantibus, ie, the 


~ 
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t 
right of a party to a treaty to ‘denounce’ it, if 
the circumstances contemplated by it and under 
‘which it was made become completely changed, 
should be applied with full force to the Instru- 

ment of Accession. 

Under such circumstances, I hope the 
- Government will admit the justification for a 
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safe-guard in the Instrument of Accession’ pro~ 
viding for the right of the States to secede- 
under the aforesaid circumstances, Such: 
provision will not militate against any existing: 
statutory provision of the Act itself and is only 
an appropriate addition to safe-guard against: 
any possible emergency. : 
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POOR- STUDENTS?’ SELF-HELP CIRCLE, BENARES HINDU 
UNIVERSITY 


By U. A. ASRANI 


Tus Hindu University is singularly suited to 
be the poor man’s university. About twenty 
per cent of its students get free-studentships 
and poor students flock. to its portals from all 
parts of the country. The cost of higher educa- 
tion at most other centres as well as the large 
number of unnecessary ‘necessities? with which 
a university student raises his standard of 
living, make poverty alone a sufficient disquali- 
fication for admission. ‘Here on the other hand 
we find a university which though exuberant in 
the variety of its courses, both academic and 
technical, is simple in its life and economical 
in its expenditure. A-poor student need not 
feel out of element here. I have myself known 
‘many who came te Benares with only a pair 
of shirts and a pair of dhoties each, and in 
due course, graduated. -Some of these poor 
students ultimately distinguished themselves so 
well that Benares may well feel proud of them. 
Even in the days of the old Central Hindu 
College founded by Mrs. Besant there used to 
be an institution in it called the Vidyarthi 
Sahayak Sabha which was very active in the 
support-of poor students. When the Hindu 
University took over the Central Hindu College 
as its nucleus in about the year 1917, and 
-offered a large number of free-studentships, the 
scope of the Vidyarthi Sahayak Sabha became 
naturally confined to giving help to poor students 
only in case of special necessity. Even as such, 
the Central Hindu College Vidyarthi Sahayak 
Sabha collected and distributed about Rs. 500|- 
every year, and with the patronage of the 
students and the staff it keeps on functioning 
-to this day. Sister institutions of the same type 
have been opened in the Ayurvedic College and 
the Central Hindu School as.well. In 1928 a 


new department was also added, namely, the 
Vidyarthi Sahayak Library for giving free loans- 
of books for periods of a year or more at &: 
time. $ l 

In the very beginning the originators of 
the Vidyarthi Sahayak Sabha realised that. 
charitable help to the deserving poor has surely” 
its own place in a country like ours, but it has- 
its baneful aspect as well. It tends to lower self-. 
respect;~-a man who has learnt to beg will: 
very probably remain a beggar in spirit all his- 
life. With this point in view they instituted a. 
system of loans or debts of honour instead of 
charities. They-wanted every recipient to return: 
the loan at his own convenience arid thus to- 
save himself from the stigma naturally attached: 
to the idea of charity. Experience showed,- 
however, that the word ‘loan’ remained only 
on paper and that in a large percentage of cases- 
it became virtually a gratuity. Many of the- 
recipients of.loans from year to year seemed to- 
disregard the value of self-respect as compared to: 
the money they had borrowed. 

- This indicated to some of the workers of 
the Sabha that the methods so far adopted were- 
suited either to the very brilliant students for 
whom even charitable help may not be out of 
place or only to a fraction of the rest who may 
be selected with some scrutiny. By far the- 
larger number of poor students required a diff-- 
erent treatment. After all a sense of self-respect: 
and gentlemanliness are not qualities insigni- 
ficant compared with university degrees; pro-- 
bably it may be the other way round. It was- 
felt that a new department should be opened! 
for encouraging among poor students the idea: 
of earning by their own efforts during leisure~ 
hours, instead of their asking for loans or chari-- 


POOR STUDENTS’ SELF-HELP CIRCLE 


“‘ties. We had heard of Self-help Centres and 
‘Labour Procuring Bureaus at some American 
:and European Universities. A small number of 
‘students was actually tried from this point of 
-view as early as 1923 and the scheme appeared 
‘quite practicable. ` 
__ , The number of poor students in the Hindu 
University exceeds by far those who are helped 
‘by free-studentships from the university`or by 
loans from the Vidyarthi Sahayak Sabhas; and 
‘for some of those who are thus helped, the help 
“is not adequate. So a scheme of Self-help was 
weicome even as a supplement. A few very 
‘noble souls again, refused point-blank .to ask 
‘for charity; they wanted work. The Secretary 
«of the Central Hindu College Vidyarthi Sahayak 
‘Sabha had therefore to shoulder this new res- 
‘ponsibility and he carried it on as a side line 
-for some years. In the year 1932, it was found 
‘that the time was ripe for organising on formal 
‘lines a Student’s Self-help Circle. The circle has 
‘since then been working steadily and has been 
-slowly expanding its activities. A number of 
poor students have been taking advantage of 
the opportunities and encouragement which it 
affords, and I believe the Self-help idea has 
fixed its roots by this time in the University. 
The Self-help Circle has by now got a 
“photographic darkroom, a pure-ghee depot and 
.an Office room. It keeps its stationery stall 
sor a stall for books and pictures on the road- 
-side in the evenings whenever there are students 
-to run it. The following avocations have so 
far been actually followed by poor students 
working under its auspices. - 
(A) Academic occupations: (1) Giving 
‘tuitions to children of professors or to college 
-students of lower classes. (2) Holding a class 
von German or French. (3) Holding a class for 
Shorthand. (4) Teachership in’ some night 
-class of some Social Service Association. (5) 
Typewriting. (6) Astrology. (7) Teaching 
-photography. (8)° Teaching painting, music, 


rete. 
(B) Industrial occupations, etc.:—(1) 
“Making hair-oils, tooth powders, inks, ete. 
(2) Making sherbats. (8) Painting trunks. 
(4) Painting names or numbers on furniture, 
ctrunks, ete. (5) Making. water-colour~ pictures 
-ar cartoons for hostel magazines. (6) Fret- 
~work. (7) Making socks. (8) Lantern slide 
‘making. (9) Photographer’s work. (10) Mak- 
ing Ayurvedic tonics. (11) Regutting rackets. 
(12) Picture framing. : 
(C) Commercial or business occupations :— 
41) Selling pure ghee. (2) Selling pure milk. 


3) Selling sugar in packets of 24 or 5 seers. 
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(4) Selling stationery or drawing instruments. 


(5) Selling second-hand text-books or books 
on health, religion ete. (6) Selling University 
publications. (7) Selling dry fruit. (8) ,Sell- 
ing Kashmir silk and other cloth. (9) Selling 
toilet- materials. (10) Order supply. (11) 
Managing a méss. (12) Intimating examina- 
tion ‘results by post or telegram. (13) Selling 
bread.. 

(D) Physical Labour and miscellaneous : 
(1) Dragging trolley loads of bricks for Uni- 
versity building constructions. (2) Polishing 
furniture.. (3) Painting doors or windows: in 
University buildings. (4) Shoe polishing. 
(5) Gardening. (6) Gatekeepers duty in 
cifema houses. 

The reader may well ask as to which of 
the above-mentioned lines have been found to be 
most lucrative. So far, the student who sold 
Kashmir silk a few years back has earned the 
most. Next comes the one who is running our 
pure ghee depot; the student who made hair- 
cils and sherbats two years back and the one 
who was holding a stationery stall during July 
and August last also deserve creditable mention. 
Anyway, our experience has shown that the 
earning does not depend so much on the nature 
of the occupation as upon the pluck, business 
capacity and perseverance of the student who 
undertakes it.. Every one of the above lines 
is, I believe, capable of yielding under proper 
conditions Rs. 10|-.to Rs. 15|- per month to a 
poor student for work during his leisure hours. 

The circle does not of course run all the 
above-mentioned lines-at the same time, nor does 
it claim to be able to provide occupation for 
every student who applies to it. The applicants 
have their own limitations and aptitudes; and 
some of them in spite of our propaganda of 
dignity of labour cannot be pursuaded to take 
up non-academic occupations. The circle keeps 
a register showing against each applicant’s name 
his qualifications and the occupations he would 
desire to follow; and it tries to satisfy as many 
as possible according to its own opportunities 
and financial limitations. During the current 
year (since Ist April 1936) it has provided so 
far, means of, earning in the following lines to 
the numbers’ of students: mentioned against 
them : 

Tuition work >.. 

Typ.ng work ..- ` 
Selling bread ~. - 

Selling pure milk si 
Keeping a stationery stall 
Photographie work <6 
Regutting iennis rackets .. 
Keeping a pure ghee stall 
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Fretwork es a ae 2 
Communicating €xamination results 1 
Picture framing ` AS 1 
Selling toilet materials .. ae es Se, k 
Keeping a stall for framed pictures, fretwork, 
svaps, hair-oils, ink, ete. ie e 1 
Teaching music and painting 1 
Selling paintings ii R Besse a 
Dragging trolley-loads of bricks for university. 
constructions os vs - 6 
Polishing furniture, and doors in . university 
buildings 5 . lı 


The actual number of students helped is 
only 41, because some followed more than one 
occupation successively or at the same time. 
The above figure does not include of course those 
who tried some occupations only for a few days 
nor those who got tuitions or some other work 
without the intervention of the circle. Two 
ex-members of the circle who graduated this 
year, have started the manufacture of hair-oils, 
inks, soaps, etc., on factory scale outside the 
_ university; the circle helps them now merely 
in marketing their products. - 

I have sometimes marvelled at the immense 
‘hardships which some of our poor students 
undergo in the course of their education. I 
have known a large number who got absolutely 
nothing from home and many who lived under 
conditions which will not be dreamt of in other 
university centres. It is not unusual, for 
instance, to find a poor student living on one 
meal.a day, one who always cooks for himself 
or washes his clothes himself or even one who 
sleeps at night in some corners of verandahs 
of the hostel in order to save himself the hostel 
rent. The poor students who are brilliant in 
studies usually secure some support as free- 
studentship or scholarship from the University. 
The -students who suffer these hardships 
are. very often those who owing to lack 
of opportunities or otherwise have not been able 
to-show good examination results. A number 
_ of people therefore wonder whether an ordinary 
third .class B.A. or B.Sc. degree in these days 
_of unemployment is worth all this sacrifice. I 
myself feel somewhat like this sometimes. But 


why should we be overcritical with these poor. 


young men?-” Our-whole education, our training 
at home and the whole atmosphere in our 
country conspire to .kill initiative and enter- 
prise. ; oea > AE a 
` Anyway the Self-help Circle acts both ways: 
Tf any poor student earns by. the sweat: of his 
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own brow, why should anybody grudge him the: 
opportunities of employment, however ‘small, 
which a University degree affords? He may not: 
be. a brilliant student but he does not ask for 
any charity. On the other hand he has learnt: 
to use his head or his hands for earning even: 
during student-life. When it comes to seeking: 
for employment, he will not feel so helpless as. 
his richer comrades do or those who have edu-- 
cated themselves on other people’s charity. He- 
will most probably not bear the insults of" 
superiors nor debase his conscience for the sake- 
of his employment or promotions. Tuition or- 
other teaching work is usually available to only- 
a small number and the market for such so-called” 
‘ dignified ’ services has been considerably spoiled 
by intense competition; hence most of those- 
who come to the circle for help learn the- 
dignity of labour. Our present Pro-Vice-Chan-- — 
cellor, Raja Jwala Prasad Sahib, is himself a very- 
strong advocate of this idea, and it is chiefly 
due to his encouragement that our poor students- 
have been able to take their share im- 
construction work. When thé Sapru Unemploy-- 
ment Committee was holding its sittings here- 
two years back, Raja Sahib brought Sir Te} 
Bahadur to see the work of our circle and he- 
was very much impressed. ` 

With my teaching experience of about twenty~ 
years I. feel that our system of education is: 
guilty of some serious omissions. - At present ins 
our universities students are trained mainly in 
respect of the faculties of understanding and! 
memory; there is very little spirit of initiative- 
or enterprise -and: very little of character-build-- 
ing. If you insult a servant, he goes away,.. 
caring little for what he will eat on the morrow; 
but an. average graduate of our universities will 
put up with insults, in order that he may not 
lose his job. An educated man unable to» 
make both ends meet by fair means not in-- 
frequently supplements his earning by question- 
able methods instead of trying some more pro~: 
ductive lines. Is this education? This keenness- 
of intellect manufactured in heap-loads without. 
any simultaneous development of self-respect,. 
initiative and character is, I beg to urge, a serious: 
situation for -educationists to tackle; our Self-- 
help Cirele is our humble attempt in that: direc-- 
tion. Sh. Se i . 7 j 


[Photographs illustrating the article appear elsewhere!’ 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR IN TRIBAL UNREST ON THE - 
_ NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


By Pror. NANDA LAL CHATTERJI,-™.a., Ph.D., 
University of Lucknow -~ f 


Tur hostile activities of the Fakir of-Ipi and 
the consequent troubles in Waziristan and the 
Khaisora Valley, which have caused great 
anxiety ` to the Government of late, have once 
again demonstrated the religious ‘background 
of all tribal unrest in the transborder country. 
In the last Assembly debate on the frontier 
policy the Government spokesman, Sir A. 
Metcalfe, made it appear that these troubles 
had originated entirely from religious causes, 
and that they need not be regarded as connected 
with the new frontier policy of peaceful pene- 
tration in the tribal country, which was very 
strongly criticised by ‘the opposition members., 

A study of the history of the frontier risings 
from the medieval times to’ the present day, 
however, clearly-.establishes the fact that 
religious propaganda constitutes a subsidiary 
factor, and serves only to expedite the combina- 
tion of the otherwise scattered and disunited 
tribesmen against the common foe. ‘The 
mischief-mongers and- political agitators have 
invariably used religion as the most con- 
venient and effective war-cry, and have 
succeeded in fomenting widespread trouble 
thereby. It would therefore be wrong, to attach 
too great an importance to the religious aspect 
of frontier outbreaks as is generally done even 
by the Government authorities. To interpret 
border risings merely, or even principally as 
periodical outbursts of religious fanaticism 
amounts to looking only to a fringe of the 
problem. 

It is easy to understand why the religious 
factor in frontier unrest has received an undue 
prominence. 

Firstly, the tribesmen are undeniably the 
most fanatical people in the world, and. are 
excessively susceptible to any violent religious 
preaching. 

Secondly, it is the influential “Mullahs? 
alone, who possess any -vreal -hold.-over the 


inordinately démocratic, turbulent and unruly” 
hence no rising can be planned easily- 
in this country without the direct- or indirect. 
co-operation of some one <of the - so-called: 


people; 


“Mad Fakirs” who thus attain a cheap and 
exaggerated prominence on every occasion of 
tribal conflagration. 

Thirdly, -any opposition against the 
Europeans or their policy is bound to assume 
a religious character, and appear to be a 
“Jehad” against a Christian Government. 

Fourthly, every important outbreak since: 
the occupation of the Punjab has been known. 
to have been due apparently to the exploitatiom 
of the cry of religion being in danger. The 
people have readily sacrificed their lives as- 
martyrs in the cause of their faith. 

Fifthly, the extensive employment of non-- 


Muslim sepoys such as the Sikhs and the -- 


Gurkhas in the frontier areas has further tended: 
to inflame the fanatical zeal against the 


“infidel,” and arouse religious passions of the > 


worst kind. 

Sixthly, the presence of Sikhs and Hindus,. 
particularly rich traders and money-lenders, in: 
the frontier districts, and the inevitable tempta- 
tion to plunder them form another ground for: 
religious propaganda. 

Lastly, any widespread Muslim religious: 
agitation in India has its natural repercussions- 
in the tribal country too. The serious Wahabi: 
outbreak in Lord Elgin’s time, for example; was- 
considerably -influenced by outlawed sepoys 
and Wahabi agitators, from India, who collected’ 
men, money, and arms from almost the whole. 


of Northern India from Peshawar to Patna in: ~ 


the interests of a holy war. ‘Similarly; the 
present troubles fomented. by the Fakir of Ipi 
are also said to be connected with the Shahid+ 
ganj Mosque agitation in the Punjab. : 
In medieval times also when there was no 
Christian Government to be opposed and India 
was ruled by the Mughals, theré was perennial 
trouble in the border highlands, and even im 
those. days these risings Peauently assumed Be 
religious character. : 
< The most important rising "which . gravely’ 


‘endangered . Akbar’s empire was to. some extent: 


inspired’ by the ‘followers’ of ‘Shaikh Bayazid, 
k Pir-i-Raushan,’ “the ` founder ‘of a -religious 
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sreform movement which had. won numerous 
‘converts in and outside India. This spiritual 
‘leader announced himself to be the promised 
“Messiah of God, and gathered a large following 
“in the tribal country. Having easily united the 
-scattered tribesmen, he made himself the 
religious and temporal leader, and started a 
“militant crusade against other sects and 
rreligions. It is significant that Akbar in spite 
-of his great resources failed to solve the frontier 
‘problem satisfactorily; and after a futile 
-attempt to crush tribal lawlessness he 
-established some order only by pensioning off 
the tribal leaders and by overlooking their 
-depredations. Peace was never permanently 
established even by Jahangir and Shahjehan, 
:and in Aurangzib’s time there was a grave 
situation in the frontier owing to the risings of 
-the Yusuf-zais, the Afridis and others. This 
‘frontier warfare cost heavily to the empire, 
-and prevented Aurangzib from crushing the 
Rajputs and the Marathas. Thus, it is no 
‘exaggeration to say that frontier unrest 
-:materially contributed to the fall of the Mughal 
.Empire. 

In more modern times ‘when the Punjab 
‘passed under Ranjit Singh, the Sikhs too failed 
“to curb tribal lawlessness, and the religious zeal 
“they displayed in ruthlessly massacring the 
Muslim tribesmen whenever possible produced 
-a corresponding fanatical zeal and spirit of 
“martyrdom among the latter. Thus a tradition 
-of deep-rooted religious animosity against the 
Indian Government was the natural sequel to 
the blood and iron methods adopted by the 
“Sikh authorities in dealing with’ the frontier 
people. The excessive repression inspired by 
religious ardour defeated its own end, and the 
‘Sikhs in spite of their best efforts could not 
-establish an effective sway over the tribes. The 
bloody measures of Sikh generals like Hari 
‘Singh only temporarily succeeded. The Sikhs 
left after their short rule a heritage of lawless- 
“ness and bitter crusading spirit all along the 
frontier, and it has consequently been difficult 
for the British Government to convince the 
‘people that they were not actuated by any 
religious motives in interfering in their country 
for establishing peace and order therein. 

The very fact that. the Government of 
India has been seeking to establish its direct 
-control over the borderland, and open it up 
“by constructing a network of roads and railway 
lines has ereated the suspicion in the minds of 
-the tribesmen that the English want to rob 
‘them of their traditional independence and 
rattack their religion. The policy of expansion 
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and penetration has been the underlying cause 
of panic and discontent, and the disgruntled 
parties therefore have readily responded to the 
appeal of their spiritual leaders, who in season 
and out of season preach a crusade against the 
“infidel ” intruders. 

The Government policy immediately after 
the occupation of the old Sikh border was such 
as was likely to give rise to suspicion and 
misunderstanding. The very leniency of the 
Government after the harsh rule of the Sikhs 
proved .suspicious. The first step -of the 
Government was conciliation of the tribesmen. 
No serious attempt was made to disarm the 
people, on the other hand the odious capitation ` 
tax and other frontier duties of the Sikh days 
were abolished, trade was encouraged, medical 
relief was freely provided in hospitals, tribes- 
men were encouraged to settle in the British 
territory, and colonise waste lands, the ranks of 
the army and the police were thrown open to 
them, and above all, tribal allowances were 
also granted. This friendly policy proved 
successful on the Baluchi frontier, and came to 
be named after its greatest exponent, Sandeman. 

The success of Sandeman’s policy of con- 
ciliation and friendly intervention was chiefly | 
due to the fact that the Baluchi tribes were 
comparatively less warlike and fanatical than 
the Mohmands, Afridis, Orakzais, Wazirs, and 
Mahsuds who inhabit the tract between the 
Peshawar border and Southern Waziristan, t.e. 
the North-West Frontier proper. The intro- 
duction of this policy among these warlike- 
tribes proved a failure. The tribesmen, far. 
from appreciating the conciliatory gesture of 
the Britigh Government, mistook it as a sign 
of weakness, and began to resent the new 
forward policy which appeared to them more 
thorough than the crude repressive measures 
of the Sikhs. The. latter at least had not cared 
to interfere in their country much beyond the 
Hazara and Peshawar districts, whereas the 
British Government began gradually to open up 
their inaccessible country after partitioning . it 
with the Amir of Kabul in 1893, and as such 
have necessarily given grounds for an intense 
opposition which is fanned at times by religious 
zeal and propaganda. 

The tribal risings in their origin are 
essentially political and economic, and they 
indicate ‘a popular reaction against outside 
interference. The Government has tried to 
build roads and railways so that these may 
serve as channels of commerce and civilization, 
but these roads and railways appear to these 
freedom-loving people as detestable symbols of 
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their enslavement. The unruly elements express 
their displeasure and annoyance by murdering 
British officers, or by pulling down telegraph 
posts, or by obstructing the building of roads. 
The authorities order punitive raids, -bombing 
from the air, fines, or blockade, all of which 
serve only to exasperate the people still further. 
On such occasions alone do the infuriated 
elements unite at the welcome call of some 
enterprising and daring ‘Fakir’ who holds out 
the promise of successful revenge, and plunder 
in addition. Amir Abdur Rahman had once 
warned the Government in one of his letters to 
Lord Lansdowne, “ You will always be engaged 
in fighting or other trouble with them. They 
will always go on plundering... . If at any 
time a foreign enemy appears on the borders 
of India these frontier tribes will be your worst 
enemies.” The words have proved prophetic ! 

The religious factor aggravates the task 
of pacification in another way. Among the 
tribesmen it is considered one of the primary 
religious duties to grant asylum and help to a 
fugitive. The violation of this religious 
principle is the worst sin that a Pathan could 
commit. Thus even the friendly tribes are 
compelled to take up arms against the Govern- 
ment, when some runaway mischief-mongers 
wanted by it seek their hospitality and 
assistance. It is always difficult therefore to 
capture the hostile leaders when they once gain 
asylum somewhere. In such cases even their 
‘whereabouts cannot be known for weeks and 
months. They will not be surrendered on any 
account in spite of fine, or blockade. Some of 
the ‘Fakirs? who gave trouble in recent years 
could not be long suppressed for this very 
reason, as they could get shelter and protection 
from the fellow tribesman particularly on the 
other side of the Durand Line. The latest 
instance of this is the case of the Fakir of Ipi, 
whom the tribesmen refused to surrender, or 
expel from their country, and even the pro- 
British elements expressed their helplessness in 
this matter. 


That insult should be met with insult, and 
should be wiped out in blood is another of such 
principles which compromise the Pathan code 
of honour and religion. Punitive measures 
adopted by the Government thus not only do 
frighten these people, but only intensify the 
desire for wreaking a bloody vengeance. Re- 
pression merely heightens the smouldering 
discontent, and leads to a vicious circle, as each 
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punitive raid or blockade leaves in its wake a: 
volume of discontent and bitterness which: 
culminate in another rising of revenge as an: 
act of religious duty on the part of those who- 
have been wronged. 


Some Muslim leaders in India “like Mr. 
Shaukat Ali have publicly hazarded the opinion 
that if a repressive policy is long continued in 
these highlands, India is likely to be involved! 
in a serious war in which the Muslim powers of 
Asia would join their Pathan co-religionists- 
against the enemies of Islam. This, of course,. 
is an absurd view, as it is impossible even for- 
all the tribes to forget their age-old dissensions- 
and combine, and even if they could do so, to- 
gain the support of distant Muslim powers in 
a religious crusade against India! Blood-feuds. 
and internal jealousies have been so chronic: 
among these warlike highlanders that in spite- 
of centuries of warfare no central power has. 
yet arisen in that land, and there is no chance- 
of one arising in the future. That they: 
could suddenly sink their historic differences,. 
and found a republic as the Pathan Congress- 
leader, Dr. Khan Sahib thinks likely, is no more- 
than a fanciful danger. 


- That ‘some of the Muslim leaders in India. 
are inclined to take a communal view of the 
unrest in the tribal country is hardly surprising- 
when the Government authorities themselves. 
unduly exaggerate its religious side. The- 
frontier problem has too long been either. 
evaded, or inadequately dealt with. The duty 
of the Government is clear. Mere repression 
or blockade will not do. A sifting and 
impartial enquiry is needed to study the real 
grievances of the frontier people. The time 
has come to realize that the problem is. 
essentially politico-economic, and it is useless - 
te dismiss the frontier risings as inevitable- 
phenomena caused by religious. fanatics. 


In a semi-primitive society such as is found” 
in the border country, religious fanaticism is 
bound to be one of the motive-forces of any 
political or social upheaval that may occur. A 
statesmanlike handling of the situation pre- 
supposes an investigation into the roots of the- 
trouble. A superficial view such as is taken 
generally by the military authorities is not only 
based on a misreading of the past history of’ 
the frontier people, but is also responsible for- 
the growing aggravation of a serious menace - 
to India’s peace and tranquillity. 


“THE BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF DEATH - 


ra h 


: By K. B. LAL, mse. (Alld.),- Ph.D. (Edin), PRES. 


“MANETND, since ages past, has schemed to put and completing their EN as a fresh 
off old age and escape death. Of the methods progeny. They are in the most literal sense 
-adopted for the achievement of this ambition, ‘a chip of the old block.’ But-even in animals 
_ a large number has relied on the appeals to the where the differentiation of the sexes has occur? 
‘supernatural. In-the quest of youth natural ed, it is sometimse found that an offspring 
‘efforts like ‘exercise, good food and normal of a „virgin mother thus doing away with the 
- living have been supposed to help less than the necessity of the male parent for the function 
‚merits of charms and potions, involving little of procreation. Such animals do not exhibit-the 
trouble and promising the shortest cut to, the first stage of the fertilisation of: the egg by 
goal. The post-mortem experiences of an organ- the sperm. At the other end certain very lowly. 
-ism- being unknown and beyond the range of organised animalcules forestall death, as it were, 
-experiments, it is not surprising that in consider- and before signs of any senile decay may set 
-ing the problems of death man has listened more in, they divide into two thereby indirectly 
„eagerly to the theologian and the philosopher giving ‘birth to a new offspring. This division 
‘than to the biologist, and a credulous society may go on indefinitely the animals leaving 
‘anxiously seeking information has long depend- nothing in the process corresponding to a corpse, 
„êd on the mercies of the mystic and even of and clearly there can be no death without a 
“the. charlatan. Yet the act-of dying is essentially corpse. They may, however, die through acci- 
4 biological phenomenon and fully capable of dent- or unfavourable circumstances, such ` as 
interpretation in the light of aivancts made drought. 
in the biological sciences. - There seems to be no reason, then, to suppose 
` In all higher animals including man, death that death is the inherent attribute of all living 
-appears as the final phase of a life that starts beings. Further evidence for assertion may be 
its existence in the fertilisation of the egg by found in the fact that even in higher animals 
athe sperm. It is succeeded by a stage, usually including man, the real elements that are con- 
dinside the mother’s body, marked chiefly by cerned in the act of procreation are merely 
the differentiation of the tissues and growth of passed on from parent to the offspring without 
‘the future child. The next stage may be that suffering death, and it is only the body that 
-of childhood, from immediately after birth till lodges them that dies. The human eggs and 
adolescence, a period of growth and active sperm may in this sense be said to be immortal: 
development. From the standpoint of growth, But even for the perishable body it has been: 
the period of youth following childhood, is more shown that tissues isolated from such advancec 
or less a- stationary period of life, ‘and it is organs as the heart and the kidney are capabl 
‘doubtful if even it. may be said to have a really of remaining alive; given proper food and en 
«distinct existence of its-own. It merges insensib- vironment, for considerably longer periods—ofte 
‘ly in the last stage, the period of decline of indefinitely—than would the body of the indivi 
-mental and physical vigour and of decay, cul- dual from whom they are taken. Thus in on 
‘minating in the total cessation of all activities case tissues taken ‘from the heart of a chic 
«called death. embryo and suitably nourished kept alive fo 
_ If the whole animal kingdom be taken into 15 years, much longer than the average life o 
-account it appears’ fairly obvious that neither these birds. Lastly, according to an America 
-of the end periods in the life of an individual authority, there is evidence that in a certai 
are essential. It is well known that in certain fish development and growth proceed indefinitel 
animals very low in the scale of life, the distinc- without the onset of senility and the fish ma 
-tion between male and female is, at best, very perish only of accident. 
‘feeble and new individuals need “not be born The question arises, if neither death no 
cas a result of a previous sexual union but may birth (in the conventional sense in which w 
cmerely arise as an outgrowth on one of the know it) are essential concomitants of existenc 
parenta body, budding.. on it in course of time - where- exactly do these two all-important fact 
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of the animal kingdom come in the scheme of 
life. It seems fairly certain that death made its 
appearance before the differentiation of the 
sexes and the consequent birth of the individual 
by the union of the egg and the sperm occurred 
but long after life itself came into this world. 
The latter contention is substantiated by the 
case of the immortal protozoon animals referred 
to above; as to the former, it is well known 
that in such lowly organised animals as the 
sponges, wherein the first beginnings of sexual 
reproduction may be traced but is not the rule 
of multiplication, death occurs normally and as 
a natural certainty. Other animals also, specially 
certain insects, which are not born as the 
result of any sexual process, die normally after 
a brief existence. ` ` 


Death is justly regarded as the means of, 
complete destruction of the individual, but a 


little survey will show that in the animal king- 
dom this result has been gradually achieved 
through a series of transitional stages. In some 
lower animals though the average span of life is 
short the purpose of death is not fulfilled as 
easily as in the higher. Thus in certain worms 
repair of parts of the body accidentally mutilated 
or damaged is a normal process in their every 
day life. Many lizards possess the power of 
regenerating portions of their tail accidentally 
bitten off by an enemy. In man this faculty 
is completely lost, and about the only vestige 
of the power left is the ability to regrow parts 
of the skin, the hair and the nails. Hence the 
higher an animal is in the scale of evolution 
the greater are the chances for its injuries to 
be irreparable and the less for it to resist death 
once it is involved in a serious accident. It 
seems logical then to regard death as a conse- 
quence of the increasing complexity of the 
organisation of man and other higher animals. 
Worms have neither a well developed body nor 
any of those mental attributes usually associated 
with the higher animals, but they have the 
wonderful capacity to regrow their lost parts 
when cut in two or three and in course of time 
become as many individuals. To this extent 
they may be immune from easy destruction. 
There is much less chance of a mechanism break- 
ing up if it is simple and straight than when 
it is complex and tortuous. ` 

Very early in the evolution of animal life 
when the struggle for existence began to count 
as a factor in the regulation of populations the 
necessity for a complex organisation of the body 
was increasingly realised. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, while the transition from the simple to 
the complex was acquired with the undoubted 
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purpose of surviving, the inevitable result was 
the appearance of natural death amidst the 
immortal colony of the protozoons who were the 
earliest progenitors of us all. Today for some 
of them life is still for ever, but life only in 
the extreme of simplicity, in specks in drops of 
water, in tubes and in glass jars. Who would 
not readily bargain for death with such a life 
as this for the one we now enjoy. 

It will have been clear from the foregoing 
paragraphs that death occurs not because the 
substances composing the body are mortal 
but because the tissues of which it is 
made are so well differentiated and so 
highly specialised that in the changing en-_ 
vironments of life, sooner or later, they 
fail to find conditions of their continued 
existence and succumb whenever unfavourable 
circumstances prove too much for them. This 
is shown’ by the fact that systems and organs 
that come in contact with outside agencies fairly 
frequently and intimately wear and give way 
more easily than those which have less opportu- 
nities of being influenced by external conditions. 
Thus it is a matter of common knowledge that 
comparatively more people die of digestive and 
respiratory diseases than, say, of troubles in the 
kidney and the circulatory system, and stomach 
and the lungs are exactly the organs which are 
affected every day by such foreign materials 
as the food and the atmospheric air, while the 
circulatory and the excretory systems remain 
more or less shielded from such influences. 

It is often wondered why people of all grades 
of society die at all possible ages. In man so 
many factors, artificial and natural, are at work 
that it is extremely difficult to advance precise 
reasons, but it may be said broadly that his 
longevity is, in great measure, determined by 
his own constitutional make-up as inherited from 
his parents and grand-parents and only to a 
very limited extent by the environment in which 
his life happens to be passed. This effect of 
heredity in deciding the period of life has been 
clearly demonstrated by a number of American. 
workers in the case of a certain fly whose short 
generations make it a fit subject for experiments 
of this kind. In determining life some part may 
also be played by natural selection in which 
the fittest are said to survive. In man, however, 
the effect of this agency is to a great extent 
mitigated by the role of medicine and of humani- 
tarian bodies which of necessity must help the ` 
phisically unfit to survive. . 

Efforts to correlate longevity with any 
broad facts of animal structure or life-history in 
different specific groups have so far failed. 
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Neither size nor intelligence nor any other 
attribute that we know of may necessarily denote 
greater or lesser longevity. Parrots live longer 
than horses and such intelligent creatures as the 
ants and the bees are quite short-lived. Some 
small reptiles may easily live twice as long as 
the elephant. It is, however, possible to establish 
á mortality relationship amongst different indivi- 
duals composing a specific group, a biological 
fact which has long been applied in acturial 
science. A 

Man’s ambition to prolong life to the utmost, 
whatever the consequences, physical, economie 
and political, still remains. Of late the ambition 
has seemed more than ever nearer realisation by 
the famous researches of Dr. Serge Voronhoff and 
his declaration that the revitalisation of old age 
and the avoidance of premature death are within 
the realms of practical possibility. Death, it 
has been said in a preceding paragraph, is 
‘determined more by factors of heredity and 
less by the surroundings in which a man lives. 
While the latter can be controlled at will, it 
seems very difficult to say at the moment how 
far the substitution of certain youthful glands 
for the old ones will counteract the effects of 
the former and prolong life. 

If rejuvenation becomes easy, and therefore 
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popular, another blow will have been given tc 
what little of the force of natural selection may 
still be operating in human societies. The 
present writer doubts seriously the value of ar 
unduly prolonged life even though it may be 
maintained without any impairment, mental o1 
physical, right to the end. Its inevitable conse- 
quence must be greater overcrowding in this 
already overcrowded world leading to a rigorous 
restriction of births if not to a greater territoria 
greed on the part of the nations. But a fa 
more undesirable result, as it appears to the 
writer, may be a world hundred years hence 
peopled largely with fully grown up men anc 
women but with far fewer children, a prospect 
which no lover of children could contemplate 
with equanimity. Nor is there any guarantee 
that only useful lives will be prolonged and nol 
those of criminals and all sorts of other un- 
desirables who may have the necessary means 
at their disposal. It is, however, conceivable 
that the state may care to regulate the quality 
of the populations under its charge and permil 
only such individuals to be operated upon at 
it thinks fit in public interest. If rejuvenatior 
must come, one wishes that some such arrange- 
ment prevailed. 





THE QUEST FOR BEAUTY 
By CYRIL MODAK 
Ul. In Life’s Temple 


TRIBUTE oF MIND 


In the Upanishadie allegory of the Chariot, 
ancient India illustrated the truth that what- 
ever dominates the mind must dominate the 
whole life. If the mind is given over to the 
direction of wisdom, the individual does not 
come to grief. But if the mind is a hireling in 


the service of ignorance there is no security, 


no hope. Wisdom does not mean ‘erudition. 
Ignorance is not necessarily lack of academic 
training. Ask the poet, the lover of Beauty- 
which-is-Truth, or the philosopher, the lover of 
"Truth-which-is-Beauty. , They know. Wisdom 
is right perspective of values. It is the clear 
recognition of things that are real and those 
‘that are mere shadows. And the worst ignor- 


ance is a persistent and malignant aversior 
to right evaluations. Just as wrong perspective 
mars the effect of a painting, so false judg 
ments ruin the beauty of a life. No poet o: 
artist with the most fervent devotion to Beauty 
can create a truly great masterpiece unless hi 
can recognize Beauty, unless the mind i 
dominated by a concept of the Beautiful. | 

It is tragic that some terms have gatherec 
round them the rumbling of so much intellectua 
thunder that many sensitive, ‘tender-minded 
and even sincere people treat them with super. 
stitious fear. ‘Mind,’ ‘concept,’ ‘ philosophy, 
and the like are among these dreaded anc 
tabooed terms. These tender-minded . peopl 
think that profound devotion suffices withou 
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the meddlings of the mind, without the con- 
fusions of philosophy. Pascal said, “ The heart 
hath its reasons of which the head knows 
nothing.” And these sincere enthusiasts of the 
Supremacy of the heart seem to believe that 
emotional experiences are trustworthy guides. 
But put one of them through a Socratic test 
and it becomes very evident that he and his 
kind are only defending ‘intuition’ against the 
iconoclasm of ‘dialectics.’ To be sure, the 
artist does not arrive at his ideal of Beauty 
through a process of dialectical crystallization. 
But he does focus his mind on the beautiful in 
the phenomenal world and use this picture as 
teleological evidence for the construction of his 
ideal of the Infinite-Beautiful. When this ideal 
is absent the creative activity lacks direction, 
the artistic work lacks unity, and life is want- 
ing in poise and harmony. i 

It is true that a pure intellectualist may 
be an aenemic personality with no warmth of 
emotion. 
lover of beauty knows that he must keep both 
his eyes open, the eye of intuition and the eye 
of reason. It is unsound theory that makes the 
two contradictory or even exclusive. Reason 
and insight are complementary and inclusive 
processes of the one movement towards Love- 
Beauty-Truth. A flash of insight is often 
preceded by long and strenuous mental activity, 
as a river bursting on the plains suddenly 
comes to light, but may have struggled obscurely 
among the hills as a meandering little stream 
for many miles. Intuitions—not fancies—never 
yet visited a man who was not so absorbed 
in thought as to forget to close his mind’s doors. 
The lover of the Infinite-Beautiful is so caught 
up in rapt contemplation that immediate 
awareness and reasoned insight, thought and 
feeling and will, function -in unison, and in 
Tagore’s words, he utters but one cry, 

“Shatter all from this peggar’s bowl: put out 

This lamp of the importunate watcher : 

Hold my hands, raise me from the 

Stil-gathering heap of Your gifts to the 

Bare infinity of Your uncrowded presence.” 

The tribute of mind is that unflinching 
contemplation which blazes the trail for the 
individual’s thoughts and passions and activities 
towards Transcendent and Absolute Beauty. 

TRIBUTE OF HEART 

To know is to love. Contemplation on the 
Infinite-Beautiful leads to the eager longing 
for communion. But unthinking: and unperceiv- 
ing devotion vents itself in unstable and 
whimsical paroxysms, urging men and women to 
court the flame sometimes, to be sure, but never 


He cannot be an artist. But the’ 
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inspiring the sustained ‘effort that is needed 
for truly great creative work. In the presence 
of some emotional stimulus the individual re- 
action may make a saint of the worst sinner, 
a hero of the worst coward. The pragmatist 
asks: “Is this not enough?” Nothing short 
of complete mastery is enough. The artist who 
under the intoxication of liquor does execute a 
technical masterpiece lacks inner power, which 
must inevitably be reflected in his work. It is 
not enough that he produce a masterpiece. It 
is necessary that he produce it as a master. 
The true lover of Beauty finds in his ideal all 
the animating inspiration that he needs and his 
refined devotion depends upon no crude external 
stimulation. Devotion must be raised to the 
reflective level, must become an ideal if it is to 
contribute towards the making of a beautiful 
life, 


If the pure intellectualist is an aenemic, the 
pure emotionalist is a plethoric personality. 
All through the history of romantic religion and 
culture there are maudlin extravagances which 
are symptoms of disease rather than health. 
Primitive emotionalism produces romantic litera- 
ture and art, lacking in vigour and balance. 
Ii, produces erotic mysticism, degenerating into 
orgies far from being religious. It tends to 
produce a cultural atmosphere in which men 
strive to be languishing, mellifluous Romeos, and 
women endeavour to be sweet ethereal Juliets. 
It produces no Augustine with his ideal of 
Beauty, no Dante with his ideal of Love, no 
Harishchandra with his ideal of Truth, no 
Spinoza wth his ideal of Wisdom, no Elizabeth 
Barret-Browning with her ideal of Womanhood. 
Mere emotionalism is as pernicious as a drug 
habit, and leads to the same consequences. The 
lover of Beauty loves what he knows and ever 
seeks to know he loves. Thus, when he thinks 
or sings or acts or writes or paints or chisels 
he is aware of the presence of that ideal which 
draws out his whole being ‘as sunlight drinketh 
dew.’ No disappointment or misfortune, no 
suffering or sorrow, no adverse circumstances or 
stubborn impediments can any longer affect his 
devotion to Beauty. He knows 

“Love is not love 


That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 
He knows 
“it is an ever fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
Jt is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, alt) ough his height be taken.” 


The artist comes by this quality of devotion, 
this refinement of love, when he fearlessly puts 
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his emotions in the melting pot of reflective 
meditation. The tribute of heart is an enduring 
love that vitalizes the whole personality, not to 
waste itself in riotous excesses or sudden flashes, 
but to spend itself in a. steady deathless flame 
of creative, noble, beautiful living. 


TRIBUTE OF WILL 


__ To know is to love : to love is to co-operate 
with the object of love. The three-fold nature 
of the intelligent being corresponds’ to the triune 
nature of reality. Through contemplation the 
artist’s mind seeks to know the Truth; through 
communion his heart desires to appropriate the 
Beauty, and through co-operation his will 
strives to realize the Love of Ultimate Reality. 
When he has understood something of the design 
of the Infinite-Beautiful, when he. has caught 
some inkling of the End towards which Beauty 
leads the universe he desires to do the will and 
reveal the glory of the Beloved. He reproduces 
his vision in colours or in stone. He expresses it 
in music and poetry. He interprets it in philo- 
_ Sophy: And he translates his vision of the In- 
finite-Beautiful in love and friendship, sacrifice 
and service, in noble and gracious morality. Hav- 
ing dedicated himself unreservedly to Beauty, 
the artist uses all the untiring ingenuity of art to 
make his life a symbol suggestive of the divine 
eclat of his Beloved. His moral and spiritual 
aspirations struggle for an outlet in self-forgetful 
co-operation with the highest which he knows. 
He is not and cannot be satisfied with connois- 
_ seurship in art or life. He must act vigorously. 
He must live abundantly. He must spend 
himself in intensely active execution or the good 
will of the Infinite-Beautiful which he has 
appropriated and wills to will spontaneously. 
His unhesitating and enthusiastic activity in 
co-operation .with the immanent Ideal reveals 
a considered and knowing assurance in its 
purposiveness. This faith of the lover of Beauty 
is not a charitable asylum where his mental 
lethargy may seek refuge, but the well-equip- 
ped observatory from which his mind can look 
upon the starry firmament with understanding 
and reverent wonder. 

“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 

This faith is not the blind inert acceptance 
of a sluggish or slavish will, but the comprehen- 
ding dyanamic assent of volitional vitality. 
It is a faith that underlies all Science and 
Philosophy and-Art and Life, of which Santayana 
says, i 
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“Bid then the tender light of faith to shine, 
By which alone the human heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 
And George Santayana may well have added 


“Unto the loving of the Loveliness benign.” 


The ‘will to believe’ is not a perverse 
desire to accept what facts do not warrant, or 
to do the spectacular. It is the insight that 
comes after ‘much fasting and prayer,’ after 
long contemplation of- and communion with 
Supreme Beauty. 

If, however, the. mere emotionalist is a 
plethoric, the mere volitionalist is a varicose 
personality. When the power of will is used 
only for repression and supression, it is being 
dissipated. The result of rigorous repression 
without wholesome expression is spiritual de- 
pression. That was what Europe was suffering 
from in the time of Rousseau and just before his 
time. The control and restraint preached with 
such vollubility by a Puritan type of moralists, 
too timid to do a wrong thing all their lives, 
misplace the emphasis on foregoing and holding 
back instead of on discipline and exercise 
necessary for truer and completer activity 
and fuller self-expression. The tribute of will 
is the whole-hearted acceptance of the invitation 
of the Infinite-Beautiful to participate in the 
process of the revelation of Beauty-Absolute in 
and through the world. 

When, .in the restricted realm of art, the 
subtle, sure, and unerring co-ordination between 
perspective of values, emotion of ideal, percep- 
tion, imagination, and designed execution is in- 
despensable, how can a similar, though infinitely 
deeper co-ordination be considered superfluous 
in the larger domain of life? Let but the ineff- 
able splendour of the design of the Infinite- 
Beautiful burst through the cloudy skepticism 
that darkens the mind so often, and from that 
moment of spiritual quickening the individual 
pledges his troth to Transcendent Beauty, and 
even afterwards his one endeavour, now im- 
passioned and glorious, now quiet and brooding, 
isto fill every part and phase of his life with 
the melody of the message of the whole. And 
his entire personality lifts its hands to the 
Infinite-Beautiful and prays in the words of 
Tilak, the poet, 


“As words and their meaning are linked, 
Serving one purpose each, 
Be thou and Í so knit, O Lord, 
And through me breathe thy speech.” 


- The imagination fails to picture the heaven 
that will descend on earth when every individual 
breathes the speech of Supreme Beauty. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET 
By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


“All despotism is bad; but the worst is that which 
works with the machinery ‘of. freedom.”—Junius. 


In the final stage of the discussion of the 
Finance Bill, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to 
‘the parliamentary system of India as a costly 
farce. He also expressed his preference for a 
‘plain, unvarnished despotism as against an 
illusory freedom. The majority of the members 
-of the Assembly shared the feelings of Mr. Desai 
and many of them expressed their views in an 
‘unequivocal condemnation of the policy and con- 
rduct of the Government. Some of these critics 
‘have been staunch supporters of the British 
“Government of India during their entire political 
‘career. But the Viceregal recommendation of 
‘the Finance Bill came as a clear-cut expression 
of Will; and as far as the Assembly was con- 
cerned, this meant the curtain. History repeat- 
-ed itself in the following words: 

“In purruance of the provisions in sub-section (1) of 
-section 67-(b) of the Government of India Act, I, Victor 
„Alexander John Marquess of Linlithgow, do recommend 
to the Assembly that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty 
son salt manufactured in or imported by Iand into certain 
-parts of British India, to vary excisé duty on sugar 
‘teviable under Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934, to vary 
‘certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, 
to vary excise duty on silver leviable under Silver (Excise ` 
Duty) Act, 1930, to fix maximum rates of postage under 
Tndian Post Office Act of 1898 and to fix rates of income- 
tax and super-tax in the form hereto annexed,—(Signed) 
‘Linlithgow, Viceroy and Governor-General.” 

Those who did not agree with Sir James 
‘Grigg were deeply moved by their failure to 
induce the Government to change their Financial 
Policy. The Assembly members had a real 
‘grievance, for, though the British Government 
could assume that, politically, all- Indians were 
infants and should be dealt with accordingly, 
‘they’ offended the experienced economists and 
financiers constituting the Assembly very 
deeply by disregarding their opinions on a ques- 
tion which they understood well enough and, 
‘perhaps, better than their rulers. 

Generally speaking the financial measures 
recommended by the Government are expressive. 
-of a hurried adoption of unimaginative short- 
-guts. In arranging for the income and ex- 
penses of Government, one of the first con- 
‘siderations should be a consciousness of 
economy in the spending side. It is not 


. some of the departments. 


to be assumed that Governmental expendi- 
ture is never wasteful and always at a 
level below which efficiency cannot be 
assured. The general impression is that this 
expenditure can be easily reduced by even as 
much as ten per cent without jeopardising 
India’s communications, administration, defences, 
etc. etc. We have pointed out on many occa- 
sions that the defence item alone is a grave 
source of waste. In modern times it has come 
to be acknowledged that for the proper defence 
of a country, the entire nation. together with 
its capital and human resources should be 
stimulated and organised to meet all emer- 
gencies. The idea of a concentrated, specialised 
and exclusively military organization expresses 
an inherent desire for aggressive warfare. It 
also costs a great deal more. The idea of the 
national army is ultimately better for national 
defence, even if it were far less spectacular and 
useful for imperialistic purposes ‘in comparison 
with a smaller and wholetime army. Reduc- 
tion of the regular army and the formation of 
a much bigger national army organized for 
defence only, should at once ensure economy 
.and better defence. This may, of course, create 
a state of unemployment for professional fight- 
ing men and also inconvenience a good many 
people who profit by the existence of costly 
military departments; but these are hardly our 
national affairs. 

_ It is not possible to enumerate all possible 
economies in the different departments in this 
short article; nor does the writer presume’ to 
be an expert in such matters. But it may be 
safely assumed that a balanced budget could 
have been secured by reducing expenditure in 
Closer control of ex- 
penditure, and insistence upon buying all 
requisites at the cheapest markets of the world 
without giving any preference to any particular 
foreign manufacturers, would also show con- 
siderable saving. In short, it is unbelievable 
that with a little effort, the Budget could not 
have been balanced, without having recourse 
to fresh and increased taxation which, in the 
opinion of competent economists, would- injure 
India’s national productivity and well-being. 

Coming to taxes, one may question whether 
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all evasions are being fully enquired into. It 
. lg a well-known popular assumption that in the 
matter of Income-tax certain groups of traders 
and, commercial men habitually pay far less in 
taxes than they should, considering their profits. 
Such individuals as are expert evaders of the 
Income-tax generally do not conceal their 
wealth in anything excepting in their account 
books. People who grow rich and manifest their 
riches in everyway without ever declaring large 
incomes over a long period, should be suspect. 
It is well-known that the Income-tax Collectors 
of the Government of India are very cautious 
and keen scrutinisers of the affairs of such 
persons as are not well versed in the esoteric 
secrets of accountancy. A good many people 
have to pay a higher Income-tax than they 
should strictly legally, only due to their ignor- 
ance of the Laws pertaining to this Tax or 
because they keep no correct accounts. But 
this over payment would be very small compared 
to the evasions that clever people achieve. The 
evaders are either more intelligent than the 
officials or the officials are unaware of the exist- 
ence of such practices. Whatever the reasons 
might be, the assumed evasions would amount to 
a very large sum, and a little overhaul in this 
department may be expected to yield something 
substantial in revenue. . 

’ Supposing that the Government were any- 
how obliged to increase their revenues through 
fresh or increased taxation; should they have 
behaved like the proverbial drowning man, by 
catching at the nearest available straw? Burke 
said, 

“Taxing is an easy business—Any projector can 
contrive new impositions; any bungler can add to the 
old; but is it altegether wise to have no other bounds 
to your impositions than the patience- of those who are 
to bear them? ” 

The Budget discussions rather point to a 
loss of this patience. The “pathetic content- 
ment” of the Indian masses has been a political 
phenomenon of wondrous stability. But we are 
not referring to this pathological state of mind 
of the conquerred peoples of India. There have 
been among our “ representative” men, some, 
who have assiduously displayed a “ calculated 
contentment ” with all things done by our 
British rulers. During the Budget wrangle even 
the patience of some such politicians was badly 
ruffled. The Government of India should have 
looked upon this hitherto impossible gesture as 
a danger signal. But they thought better not to 
do so. 

The raising of the excise duty on Sugar, has 
not only been a grave blunder but an act of 
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deliberate provocation to a large number of 
shareholders and workers who had staked much 
in this industry, depending on continued State 
support. The progressive burdens placed on amr 
infant industry which came into existence, more 
or less at the request of the Government so to- 
speak, may be interpreted as breach of faith. 
& is believed that many sugar factories will: 
now close down and a large number of share- 
holders ruined. The loss to the workers and the 
agriculturists would also be considerable. 

One of the major principles of Taxation is: 
that the gains from an imposition must not be 
overweighed by direct or indirect losses. It is- 
quite possible that a crisis in the Sugar industry 
may mean a direct loss of revenue through a 
fall in sugar factories’ profits. For, such fac- 
tories as would have to close down would never 
do so without a struggle. This struggle will 
mean a kind of competition which will hit all 
factories, losing ones as well as the prosperous. 
Regarding the indirect losses to the community, 
one need not speculate. These losses will be 
certain to arise. So that the expectations of 
Sir James Grigg have a full share of doubtful- 
ness. Could he not manage things differently 
and better? 

Who was it that said that he found some 
indulgences to be very good patriots in yielding: 
a revenue? Love of wines and spirits, tobacco: 
and opium usually pays more into the coffers: 
of the State than any virtuous appetite. The 
„exploitation of the indulgences for purposes. 
of revenue, has its evil side; but when 
it is a choice between increasing the cost 
of a man’s salt, sugar, bread or clothes 
and his intoxicating pleasures, one may 
safely assert that these injurious habits should 
pay. If all Birt shops had to pay for a 
special vendor’s licence, it should yield. a very 
high return. The fees could be collected quite 
cheaply by selling the fee stamp through the 
post offices and by making a rule that the licence: 
stamp should be displayed in all Biri shops im 

a frame placed in a prominent place. The police 
could easily check all evasions and this would 
also give a productive occupation to the guar- 
dians of Law and Order. And, of course, all 
cigar and cigarettes imported from abroad 
should pay high duties. Opium and Spirits: 
could also bear a little further burden. _ 

The Federal Finance Committee appointed 
in 1931 pointed out the possibilities of a system 
of Tabacco vend licenses. They also recom- 
mended the excise duty on Matches and suggest- 
ed the creation of state monopolies for profit. 


WHO IS A BANKER ? 


-Matches have shouldered their share of the 
burden and this has been interpreted as a Tax 
paid mainly by the poorer people on a necessity. 
‘The Tobacco selling licence would surely stand 
comparison with the excise on Matches. ` 

As regards monopolies, if the Government 
arms and munitions factories could manufacture 
more extensively all articles commonly required 
for sporting, defensive and military purposes, it 
would create a profitable monopoly for the 
‘Government of India, which the industrial public 
will not resent. A little relaxation of the 
operation of the Arms Act would give a fillip 
‘to the monopoly. Restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of cheaper standard arms and munitions 
would also help to establish the monopoly on 
sound basis. We believe that the changes 
‘brought about by the creation of mechanical 
-armies, the air force and by the development of 
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modern chemical warfare have turned the Indian 


-` Arms Act into an unnecessary and useless restric- 


tion upon the rights and liberty of the people. 
The prevalence of dacoities and robberies with 
violence in India, prove that the Arms Act 
merely impedes honest men in arranging the 
defence of their homes and property. Bad men 
somehow get hold of their own supplies of arms, 
etc. Therefore the Act should be enforced with 
greater leniency both from the revenue and this 
other point of view. 

It was intended by the writer to show that 
the finances of the Government of India are 
being managed in an unimaginative way and 


-with a stubborn conservativeness which is at once 


wasteful, unproductive and- irritating to the 
public. If in this short article, this point of 
view has been explained with any degree of 
clearness, it has served its purpose. 





WHO IS A BANKER 
By J. C. NAHA, Cert. a. I. B. (London) 


‘THERE has been some controversy with regard 
to the definition of the term “Banker.” An 
eminent English authority on Banking, J. W. 
Gilbert, F.R.S., said: 

“ By custom we call a man a banker, who has an 
‘open shop with proper counters, servants, and books for 
‘receiving peoples’ money in order to keep it safe and 
return it on demand, and any man who has opened such a 
shop we call him a banker without enquiring whether any 
man has given his money to keep.” 

The subject is no doubt controversial and 
deserves the attention of all serious students of 


banking. f 
There is no statutory definition of the term 
“banker.” The expressions such as those 


appearing in the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 
(English), and the Stamp Act, 1891, do not lead 
us in the least nearer the truth. The Act defines 


a banker as a person carrying on business of. 


banking—an expression as vague. 

In the opinion of Sir John Paget: 

“No one can be a banker who does not (1) take 
‘deposit accounts, - (2) take current accounts, (3) issue 
and pay cheques drdwn on himself, (4) collect cheques 
crossed and uncrossed, for the customers.” 

-More recently, the Ministry of Labour in 
England, in connection with the Bankers’ Special 
yocheme for Unemployment Insurance, has defined 
the term “bank.” Though not strictly statu- 
tory, the definition has the statutory authority 


for the special purpose for which it was made. 
The scheme lays down that the expression 
“bank ” shall be construed so as to include only 
institutions where “a substantial part of such 
business consists of the receipt of money on 
current account to be drawn upon by cheques.” 

The law does not restrict the operation of 
@ person carrying on the business of banking 
(as is commonly understood), neither is the 
registration of business necessary. 

Any person carrying on business as such 
may call himself a banker. There is no legal 
restriction to the use of the expression in India. 
And since the term bank or banker associates 
with it a character of stability of quite excep- 
tional kind, it has now been very freely used 
after the business name even by the persons 
and firms doing money-lending only as a part 
of their ordinary business. 

In some cases it has also been found that 
the use of the expression banker has little or 
no bearing at all with the business of the firm 
using it. 

Section 80, Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 
(English), which is equally applicable to India, 
provides : f . Ea 

“Where.a banker on whom a crossed cheque is 
drawn, in good faith and without negligence pays it, if 
crossed generally, to a banker, or if crossed specially, te 
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the banker to whom it is crossed, or his agent for collec- 
tion being a banker, the banker paying the cheque, and, 
if the cheque has come into the hands of the payee, the 
drawer, shall respectively be entitled to the same rights 
and be placed in the same position as if the payment 
of the cheque had been made to the true owner thereof.” 

"Now, what constitutes a banker in the mean- 
ing of this section? This pertinent question may 
be asked. Ramdas Pantalu & Co. a firm of 
indigenous bankers who carry on the business 
of banking and do all the operations required 
by a banker to do, in the opinion of Sir John 
Paget, present a crossed cheque over the counter 
of a Joint Stock Bank for payment. Will the 
bank be justified in paying the cheque? 

By the Bank Charter Act, 1844, 3.21, every 
person carrying on business of banking in 
England and Wales must make an annual return 
of his name, address and occupation, or in the 
case of Companies and Partnerships, the names 
ete., of all persons composing the Company or 
Partnership, and the name by which the business 
is carried on. Similar returns are prescribed by 
the Bankers (Ireland) Act, 1825, and the Bankers 
(Scotland) Act, 1826 (Sheldon). 

By section 4 (1), Indian Companies Act, 
1913, f 


“No Company, Association or Partnership, consisting 
of more than ten persons shall be formed for the purpose 
of carrying on business of banking unless it is registered 
as a Company under this Act or is formed in pursuance 
of Act of Parliament or some other Act of the Governor- 
General in Council, or, if a Royal Charter or Letters 
Patent.” 


By section 136 (1) of the same Act, 


“Every Company being a limited Banking Company 
or an Insurance Company cr a Deposit, Provident or 
Benefit Society shall, before it commences business, and 
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also on the first Monday in February and the first Monday - 
in August in every year during which it carries om 
business make a statement in the form marked “G” in 
the Third Schedule, or as near. thereto as circumstance 


will admit.” ; 
. Form “G?” 
* The share Capital of the Company is Rs.......+++ 
divided into......... shares of.......-. eac. 
The number of shares issued is: 
Calls to the amount of Rs....... per share have beer 
made under which the sum of Rs....... has been received. 


The liabilities of the Company on the thirty-first day 
of December (or thirtieth of June) were— ) 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the Company : 
Under decree, Rs. : 
- On mortgages or bonds, Rs. 
On notes, bills or hundies, Rs. 
On other contracts, Rs. ‘ . 
On estimated liabilities, Rs. nee 
The assets of the Company on that day were: 
Government Securities (stating them) Rs. 
Bills of Exchange, hundies and promissory Notes, 


Ss. 
Cash on hand and with Bankers, Rs. 
Other Securities, Rs. 

(2) “A copy of the statement shall be displayed, 
and, until the display of the next following statement, 
kept displayed in a conspicuous place in the registered! 
office of the Company, and in every Branch Office or 
place where the business of the Company is carried on.” 

From the foregoing one can probably safely 
conclude that until it has been decided other- 
wise by a competent Court or by a legislative .. 
enactment, any person, firm or Corporation, 
carrying on business of Banking, receiving money 
on Current Accounts and doing all the functions 
of a banker, in order to have the full recogni- 
tion of the status of a banker, must comply 
with the above statutory requirements. 

*Tf the Company has no Capital divided into shares 
the portion of the statement relating to Capital and Shar 
must be omitted. : 7 








ANIMAL WELFARE WEEK 


Tue “Animal Welfare Movement,” organized 
by us in 1925 on a small scale, with the object 
of reducing the slaughter of animals and pre- 
venting cruelty to animals, has shown gradual 
progress during the last twelve years. It is 
encouraging to see that a large number of-people, 
irrespective of -caste, creed or colour, have come 
forward to support the movement. It is our 
fervent hope that this movement will tend to 
reduce cruelty at least for a few days. It should 
be understood that we are sparing no pains to 
propagate this movement all over the world 
within a few years. ; 

This movement has no religious bias at all; 
and we request all to kindly co-operate with 
us in observing the “ Animal Welfare Week,” 
which falls in the first week of May every year. 
The following three precepts have to be observed 
during the week :— ~ > 55 


(1) To abstain from killing. 

(2) To take only vegetarian diet. 

(3) To give rest to animals between 
11-30 am. and 1 p.m. and to ab-. 
stain from ‘travelling in vehicles 
. «+ drawn by animals during that time. 
_* Further, in order to increase food products 
in the country we request all to kindly plant 
at least one food-producing plant during the 
above week. The co-operation of priests and 
teachers of all religions is earnestly invited. 
Please permit us to thank those ladies and: 
gentlemen, who have given their kind support. 
to the cause of dumb friends during the last 
twelve years. es 
Teachers and Students of 

Universal College ~y 


Panadura, Ceylon, 


-15th March, 1937. 


DEPROVINCIALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


_ By BEPIN B. BANERJI 


‘in 1932, when glans hard on the floor of the 
‘Council Chamber by §j. Shyama Prasad 
-Mukerji, the then Hon’ble Minister for Educa- 
tion held out the hope that the question of the 
‘deprovincialization of Government schools would 
be “sympathetically, considered by Govern- 
ment in the near future. But the. matter has 
since then been practically shelved, and its place 
‘has now been taken up by a proposal to reduce 
the number of schools and other retrograde 
‘measures that will retard the progress of educa- 
tion in the province. 

Now this is not the first time that words of 
spromise to our ear has been broken to our hope. 
-Let me cull here a few instances from Govern- 
ment archives. In the Fourth Quinquennial 
‘Review of the Progress of Education in India 
(1897-98 to 1901-02) it is stated that in 
‘“nrivately managed schools the salary scale 
ranges from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 78/-” or, in other 
“words, there are teachers in privately-managed 
«schools who do not earn even the wages of a 


coolie! In this very Review, Government seemed - 
‘to be very pathetically moved to improve this.. 


‘sad state of things, but what has been done is 
-known to all. 

Again, in a resolution on Indian Educational | 
‘Policy issued’ by the Governor-General in 
‘Council in February, 1913, Government ‘admits 

‘on a special enquiry that out of 4700 téachers 


in private-managed schools about 4200 were in - | 
receipt of .less than Rs. 50/- a month, 3300 of’ 


‘Jess than Rs. 30/- a month, while many ‘teachers ` 
„of English and classical languages drew salaries 
that would not attract men to. the superior., 
‘domestic service.’ 


In this very PERA it is also Siate that- 
“í the policy of Government is to improye- the | 
“school it appeared that he had staked the issue 


“few Government schools by introducing a graded 
service for teachers of English with a minimum 
salary of Rs. 40 and a maximum salary of 
‘Rs. 400- per month.” Just -below the above it 
4s also stated that “the policy of Government 
‘is to increase largely the grant-in-aid in order 
the aided institutions may keep pace with the 
‘improvements in Government schools and to 
‘encourage the establishment of new aided insti- 
thutions, where necessary.” 

Now, what the Government has done to 
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give effect to this solemn resolution is to raise 
the salary of even a Matriculate in the Govern- 
ment service not only to Rs. 40 but to Rs. 75 
to begin with and the maximum salary of a 


‘Headmaster. of Government schools not to 


Rs. 400 but to Rs. 800 per month, but in the 
case of private schools, effect has been given 
to it in curtailing the grant on the flimsiest 
ground or reducing it: almost to the freezing 
point! This is how pledges are redeemed. . 


With one more instance, we close this 
chaptey of regrets. The Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, presided over by that astute business 
magnate, Sir Rajendra N. Mukerji, recommend- 
ed the deprovincialization of schools on the 
ground that. Government institutions - having 
ceased to function as pioneers in education can 


no longer expect on principles of equity and 


justice to have a better treatment at the hands 
of Government. The speech of Lord Lytton 
at Jalpaiguri and the gramophone utterances 
of the then Minister for Education were also 
very “ sympathetic ” ; we now find that these 
‘sympathies are ‘matters of principle’ and not 
of practice; otherwise, how could the Ministry 
of Education sit tight on so many solemn 
pledges made by Governors, Ministers, Com- 
mittees, not to speak of the opinion of the 
general public eagerly ‘desirous of giving a 
smattering of education to their children and 
‘taising the percentage of literates of their 
‘country to_an optimistic limit. 


Now, what are.the reasons of the Hon’ble 
Minister for setting- his face against these 
assurances? From the Press report of the speech 


‘delivered by the Minister of Education in the 


calmer and safer atmosphere of a Government 


on two.-things (1) efficiency and (2)- economy. 
Efficiency of an educational institution evident- 
ly lies in teaching and discipline. It is un- 
necessary to speak here at length on teaching. 
The test held by a third party, viz., the Univer- 
sity, dearly shows how the ill-equipped, ill- 
staffed and ill-housed schools are successfully 
competing with the privileged class of schools 
of the same type for the upkeep of which 
Government has been spending the major part 
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of Te educational grant in the shape of pay, 
pension, building and equipment. 

Necessity is the mother not only of inven-- 
tion but also of efficiency and it is this which 
makes the teachei's- of private schools more 
efficient than their pampered brethren under the 
Government. The tenure of the service of a 
teacher in a privately managed school depends 
on-the quality of his work; while “the ancient 
solitary reign” of their fellow-workers in the 
other schools is in no fear of being “ molested ” 
-even by the most -“ wandering” and erratic 
master. Thus, necessity, if not anything else, 
compels him to- put more. zest into his work 
than ‘His fellow-workers in “the Government 
schools. To do`this on pay which is often less 
than ‘the wages of-a ‘coolié and to show equally 
good,-if- not in many . cases better, results in 
teaching ‘bespeaks a” devotion to duty which 
‘Should be rewarded by Government by allow- 
ing:them to have their proper share of the pro- 
. vincial revenues to which on account of their 
merit as well as numerical strength they have 
no less claim than the teachers in the sister 
institutions under the management of Govern- 
‘ment. 

Anent the sentation about a better and 
healthier tone of discipline in the schools under- 
‘the direct management of Government, we admit 
that. the teachers of the privately managed 
“schools have ‘their difficulties in maintaining 
“law and order” among the heterogenous crowd 
that are recruited to their schools from squalid 
homes and undesirable surroundings. But in 
Spite. of all these there has not as yet been any 
case of physical violence, not to speak of 
murders; of teachers, by pupils in these 
much-maligned “schools: under the. management 
of private agéncies. In fact, if psycho-analysts 
-are to be believed, the buoyant elastic nature of 
‘children, if repressed, will one day cross the 
rubicon of consciousness and stern measures will 
have their reaction; while a hearty handshake 
will do more to maintain that subtlest of subtle 
things, discipline, than mailed fists and bloodshot 
eyes. 

. On the question of economy it is opined that 
the sum that will be released -by deprovinciali- ` 
zation of schools and colleges will be negligible 
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and the services of the idachers in, Government: 
employ cannot be dispensed with: I-hope to- 
be excused for tiring the patience of- the readers: 
at the fag-end of the paper with a few figures- 
culled from a Government Report. In the 
Seventh Quinquerinial Report-on .the Progress: 
of Education of Bengal for the years 1922-23 to-. 
1926-27 the number of schools for males and. 
females in 1927 is stated to be- 1045 of which: 
47 are under the. direct management of Govern- 
ment and $98 are under the management of 
private -agencies, and the expenditure incurred 
by Government in maintaining their 47 schools: 
is Rs. 13,384,261 which the amount spent by” 
Government for the upkeep of 998 private 
schools is Rs. 12,388,399, 2.e., Government do not 
think it worth their while to spend even that: 
amount for the maintenance of 998 schools: 
which they spend to maintain 47 schools of their. 
own. And this is done though the utility of 
the two classes of schools of the same type is: 
now admitted by the highest authority to be- 
on a par. If Rs. 13,384,261 now -spent for- 
Government schools be released and added to: 
Rs. 12,38,399 now spent for private schools, the 
Government help will, in stead of being, 
negligible, be evidently doubled. 

The Hon’ble Minister has very rightly felt: 
for the loss of service of teachers in Govérn-- 
ment employ, but just below the expression of 
this laudable feeling, he has let the public know 
that there is a proposal on foot to effeet heavy 
reductions in the salaries of teachers of Govern- 
ment schools. We do not understand how the- 
two things tally. Deprovincialization will not. 
end in the loss of service as feared by the- 
Hon’ble Minister, it will mean a reduction “Pm: 
salaries which he himself propane to do in the: 
near future. . 

So looked at frost all points’ of view,. 
Government should -be. .well-advised now to give- 
éffect to the solemn pledges, of so many highly 
placed officials and well-constituted committees- 
not only to ensiire better progress but also to 
allay heart-burning among the same classes ‘of 

public. workers who can,:in- the present state- 
of educational progress of: the: country; reason- 
‘ably-lay equal claim to. the provincial revenues: 
at the disposal of Government. 





A Prayer K 


Let honour come to me from Thee 
through a call,to some:desperate -task, - 
in the pride of poignant suffering. ` 
“Lull me not into languid dreams; i 
Shake me out of this cringing in the dúst: 
Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 
make futile our destiny; 
Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
under the indiscriminate feet of dictators; 
Shatter this age-long shame of ours, 
And raise our head 
into the boundless sky, 
into the generous light, 
_ into the air of freedom. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 


Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 


` Mr. Sachchidananda. Sinha, the Bihari 
deader who edits The Hindustan ' Review, pays 
‘the following tribute to Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath 
Seal in the March number of that monthly : 


Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, the General President of the 
‘Parliament of Religions: which éommenced its (Sittings ‘at 
-Calcutta on the. 1st March,.has personal reminiscences of 
‘Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa. Swami Vivekananda used 
‘to look upon, him as an intimate friend. It may be recalled 
‘in this connection that Sir Brajendra Nath was invited to 
‘London in 1911 to open the Universal Race. Congress, the 
‘first of its kind in the present century. 

Prof. Brajendra Nath ‘Seal is one. of “the greatest 
“Indian Savants. .. 

A man of prodigious ‘Warning in re all branches 
-of human knowledge, he is a” “living example of the 
-genuine philosopher whose ; ‘portrait Plato paints so inimit- 
ably in the Republic. “He has: taste for every sort of 
‘knowledge and is curious to’ learn’ and is never satisfied.’ 
“He is a:man ‘whose mind-is: fixed. upon the-true being, 
has no time to look down upon the-affairs of earth or to 
‘be filled” with ‘malice -and .envy’ contending against men; 
his eye is ever directed towards things fixed and immutable.’ 

Even as a school-boy, Brajendranath was known as a 
prodigy. As a College student, he came under the in- 
‘fluence of Dr. Hastie, who was then the Principal of the 
General Assembly’s Institution, and turned his attention 
to Literature and Philosophy. During the five years of his 
-college life, ne read ‘everything, literally everything, that 
‘there is to be read of English Literature, Philology, History, 
Jurisprudence and Philosophy. 

` After taking his M.A. degree, he in his own thorough 
manner, studied Economics, Sanskrit Literature and Hindu 
Philosophy, Besides English, Sanskrit and his mothér- 
tongue Bengali, Dr. Seal knows French, German, Italian, 
Persian, Latin and- Greek, well enough to read books in 
these languages. ' is. oF . 2 


Tt will naturally be asked how it is that so remarkable 
a man is so little known and appreciated. The. answer is 


very simple. How many men are there in the country 
capable of sufficiently gauging his worth? . ‘No man,’ says 
Hegel ‘is a hero to his valet, not because the hero is not- 
a hero, but because the valet is a valet? Further, the utter 
unworldliness of the man-and the total absence of all traces 


` of ambition from. his nature have stood-in the way of his 


becoming generally known. There does not live, a man 
more indifferent. to fame and recognitions. Absorbed. in - 
the contemplation of the True, the Good and the. Beautiful, 
self-extinguished in the Absolute, what cares he for the. 
tinsel of the world’s honour and applause?. The supreme 
felicity. of perceiving all things in the Absolute and the 
Absolute in all things is, to him everything and all else 
simply nothing. If he had been like ordinary men, if 
he had known and cared to use the art of self-advertise- 
ment, if the prize of the world had the least attraction for 
him, "his nare today would have been a household word 
throughout the civilized world. It is in -spite of ‘himself 
that he at last slowly got recognition. The unique-honour 
which the organizers. of the Universal Races Congress did 
to him by selecting him as the first speaker and the opener 
of the proceedings was appreciated by his countrymen. - 

A philosopher and a recluse though he is, Dr. Seal 
possesses administrative abilities of a higher order. So 
strong is his sense of duty that he personally does the 
work which others leave to assistants and clerks. 

Such is thé man, so great and yet so simple, in the 
world but not: of it, who shows In his life tia the educated 
Indian can be. : 


The ‘Essence -of Hinduism 


. The following i is reproduced from an. article 4 
in The Vedanta Kesari, which is a compilation 
of relevant passages from the several speeches 
delivered by Mahatma Gandhi in Travancore 
during his recent visit to that State in .connec- 
tion with the Temple Entry. Proclamation. 

I have found in the original. Vedas the essence of 
Hinduism. That essence is—Cod pervades in everything 
and God is the Ruler, Creator and Lord -of the world. 
He being the undisputable and unchallengeable Master, 
we dedicate everything to Him every day, and He provides 
our wants. This faith is enunciated in the first Mantra ` 
or the Isa Upanishad. The essence of Hinduism is 
briefly, but equally brilliantly, given inspite of untouch- 





ability in this first Mantra of the Isa Eparchy The 
4 30 gona. aq Fa ff a sgat Ase | 
Ba waa Bsa a Ts Hem fiag aan II 

-~ _ All this, whatsoever exists in the universe, is the 


vesture of tne Lord. Having renounced (the unreal), 
enjoy (the Real). Do not covet the wealth of any man. 
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meaning of this Mantra in a nutshell is‘ that all are 
created by the one God, and that all must enjoy in 
“common what God has given, and that one should not 
covet another’s wealth. God, according to that Mantra, 
is Ruler, Master and Lord, and pervades all this universe 
to the tiniest atom. It means He is not merely in your 
and my hearts, but he is literally and absolutely in every 
one of the innumerable things, in the bones of your body 
and in the hairs of your head. Therefore He is nearer 
to me and you than our dearest ones. That is the essence 
of Hinduism, and we realise that truth in this magnificent 
Mantra as we realise that you are sitting here and 
listening to me. 3 

Having realised that truth, the seer who has given 
this Mantra to the world proceeds to say that- sinice God 
is near to us, and dominates all our actions, we -must 

“voluntarily resign and dedicate at His feet all that we 
have hitherto in our presumption and ignorance regarded 
as ‘our owm God provides everything, and nothing 
belongs to us, He being their indisputable and unchange- 
able master. The Mantra next says— Covet not anybody 
else’s riches? But only after that act of conscious and 
deleberate renunciation and dedication we shall have to 
eat, cloth ourselves and house ourselves. For that the 
Mantra says—After having dedicated, you enjoy and use 
all the- necessaries of life given to you by God Himself 
with His own sacred hands. £ 

Now this requires the same trust, the same faith and 
the same love that a child without reasoning out things 
for itself has towards its parents. The child never 
reasons for itself and it depends upon its parents for its 
supply. The parents are as much mortal as the children. 
Tt is infinitely. more logical of us then that we should 
have at least as much faith and trust in God to: give us 
food and cloth. X 4 Bae ee 

Just as we require food for the body, so also we 
require, ‘in the shape of prayers, food for the soul, for , 
we know ‘and recognize that there is something besides 
our body. If you try prayer for some time sincerely, . 
you will discoyer with me that whereas you may go with-: 
out bodily food for some time even with profit, you, may 
not desire to go without the spiritual food. Seme sort 
of evening prayer before retiring to bed is necessary. 
If prayers are offered both in the morning and evening, 
you will soon find that a time will come when you will 
be disgusted if you omit to offer prayers. Since there 
are millions in this country who cannot even recite 
Bhajanas, our forefathers have discovered a method 

“which is a mere recital of the name of God whom you 
recognize as Rama, Krishna or by thousands of other 
names, . ` ' 

Even if all the Hindu Scriptures were reduced to 
ashes, if this one Mantra of the Isa Upanishad alone 
remained embeded in the memory of the Hindus, it would 
be sufficient for Hinduism to abide for ever. The Bhaga- 
vad ‘Gita which has been my Kamadhenu (the mythical. 

` cow that yields all one desires) in all difficult times was 

based on the truth embeded in that Mantra. The last 

Nineteen verses of the 2nd Chapter of the Bhagavad Gita 

are reminders to every Hindu of how he should conduct 
himself on earth. io ; 


Hinduism and Untouchability 


In an interesting essay in The Aryan Path, 
[Dr. Radhakumud Moọokerji chronicles the 
labour of several generations of social and 
religious reformers in India who have fought 
the sin of Untouchability. 

The land of the Tamils is famous for the great 
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Vaishnava -leaders called-“ Alvars” ‘who flourished - fronst 
the seventh to the tenth -centuries,.those poet-singers who- 
wandered from shrine to shrine, composing hymns, singing” 
them in ‘ecstasy, and: falling in.trance on the floors of 
temples. They freely--taught the outcastes, some of them 
‘being themselves outcastes..- Twelve of these “ Alvars”” 
are regarded as teachers of the Sri Vaishnava sect which- 
arose about this, time.. Of these the fifth alvar Sathakopa: 
was a. Dom and.the ninth, ‘Andal, was a woman. 

’ The many Sakti cults responsible for the Tantra litera-- 
ture, which were in; evidence as early as the time of Harsha: 
(seventh century) embraced men and women of all castes,. 
together with outcastes. But the problem of the depressed’. 
classes -was tackled best bythe many Bhakti movements- 
which arose betwéen-.900 ‘and 1350, in spite of the- 
political revolutions which followed.the Muslim conquests- 
in India. aot ae 


The earlier “ Alvars ” prepared the ground 
for the advent of the- great religious leader, 
Ramanuja (c.’ 1050-1137). 


` Though he started as a strict conservative he defied’ 
tradition by permitting the outcastes the right of temple-, 
entry once a year. He also bestowed the sacred thread? 
on the Sudras and. the outcaste adherents of his sect,- 
though it was a special lowcaste sacred thread. There: 
was a regular group, all belonging to the Sudra caste, 
who were his special disciples and were known as Satanis.. 
The Sri-Vaishnava sect of Ramanuja ministered to all? 
four castes and also to outcastes, several of whom figure: 
in the list of Sri-Vaishnava Saints. 

There were also in the North about this time some-.-- 
renowned Maratha-Bhaktas among whom caste distinctions . 
were swept away in the flood of religious emotion. One- 
of them was Namdeva. A tailor by birth and occupation, 
he spent his life preaching Bhakti beth in thé Maratha 
country and in the Punjab, where his hymns were brought: 
together in a Grantha. 

The next is Eknath (died in 1600), a Brahmin,’ 
who did-not believe in caste and, suffered for hbis- 
convictions. 


The great’ Tukaram (1608-1648) was a petty shop-- 
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- keeper and a Sudra whose father was a corn-dealer. 


The foremost of the Gujrati Sashana was Narsi Mehta,. 
(1413-1476) a Nagar Brahmin, who preached in Gujrat. 
and Cutch. Along with him may be mentioned Akho of 
Ahmedabad, a goldsmith (1613-1663), Ranchhor Das- 
(1764), and Santa Ram,.who had many Muslim pupils, 
and Madhogarh (1824). :.- 


A greater outburst of the same religious: 
movement was witnessed in Bengal under- 
Chaitanya (1485-1533) whose preaching effect 
ed further relaxations in the rigidity of caste 
rules in the sphere of spirituality. 


A person of any caste could share his worship and’ 
become a member of his community, some of whose- 
votaries would eat freely with others, irrespective of caste.. 
A devoted pupil of Chaitanya was Yavana (Moslem) 
Haridas, son of Malai Kazi, who was converted to 
Vaisbnavism by the orthodox Brahmin scholar Advaita- 
charya. His conversion was reported to the king of Gauda: 
who had him tried by a court of twelve Kazis and publicly. 
whipped. Chaitanya had a drama enacted at Nadiya to. 
justify the conversion of Haridas, pointing out that “the- 
way of-love and faith is different from the one prescribed! 
in the Sastras,” on the strength of his favourite motto- 
taken’ from the Brihat-Naradiya Purana :—“ Even œ 
Chandala if he is a devotee of Hari is to be preferred! 
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to a Brahuin.” The Chaitanya: Charitamrita refers to 
one Kalidasa, a Kayastha, who: made it a practice to eat 
food left by low-caste people like Doms and Hadis. 
Another great agency in the social uplift of the 
depressed classes was the Ramaite religious movement 
founded by the great Ramananda, who probably lived 
between 1400 and 1470 and started. as a follower of the 
sect of Ramanuja. Ramananda is known for his early 
abolition of caste distinctions im “accepting disciples, 


thereby emphasising the old Vaishnavite position that ` 


Bhakti and not mere birth leads to salvation.. Ramananda 
himself found his first religious teachers in two saints 
of the lowest castes, Sathakopa and Vishnuchitta. He 
had as his personal disciples quite“a motley group which 
included a Sudra, a Jat, an outcaste,.a-Moslem and a 
woman, Twelve of these’ were themselves saints and 
religious leaders of the highest order, viz, Ravi Das (a 
Chamar), Kabir, Dhanna (a Jat), Sena (a barber), Pipa 
(a Rajput), Bhavananda, Sukhananda, Asananda, Sursura- 
nanda, Paramananda, Mahananda, and Sri Ananda. ` 


Of these, the most striking is Ravi Das, the Chamar ` 


of Kasi, whose spirituality conquered the pride of higher 
castes. Jhali, the Rana of Chitor, became his disciple 
and there is a story that even Mirabai was also his 
-disciple. 

Sena was the barber of his king who was moved to 
become his disciple! Dhanna (1415), a-Jat, had a Brahmin 
teacher who himself referred him to Ramananda for his 
higher instruction. Pipa (1445) was a Rajput chief who 
with his- wife Sita left his Kingdom under Ramananda’s 
teachings. It is said of Sukhananda that he lived day 
and night in samadhi, and fully justifying his name. 
Sursurananda renounced the world with his wife. Among 
other noted disciples of Ramananda, were Anantananda 
of Jaipur, Krishna Das, Agradasa and Kilha. Kilha, the 
son of a Subedar, belonged to Gujrat, and was himself 
the founder of the Khati sect. i 

those of 


Like Ramananda’s teachings, 
Kabir were equally fruitful in producing a 
bountiful crop of saints, founders of independent 
sects which did not believe in the distinction 
of caste in religious life. 


They were Kabirpanthis (1470) in Benares; Sikhs 
(1500) in the Punjab; Dadupanthis (1575?) in Raj- 
putana; Bal Dasis (1600) in Alwar; Satnamis (1600) in 
Narnal (Delhi); Baba Lalis (1625) in Dehanpur 
(Sirhind) ; Sadhs (1658) in Delhi; Charan Dasis (1730) 
in Delhi; Siva Narayanis (1734) in Chandrawar 
(Ghazipur); Garib Dasis (1740) “in Chudani (Rohtak) 
and Ram Sanetus (1750) in Shahapur (Rajputana). Of 
these great religious leaders Dadu was outstanding like 
his teacher Kabir. According to some, his time was 
1603-1660. He had a number of Moslem disciples, some 
of whom were themselves founders of sects. Most famous 
of these was Rajjab in whose sect the position of the 
Guru is given to a Hindu or a Moslem according to 
spiritual superiority. 

Almost equally striking among the disciples of Dadu 
was Lal Das who hailed from the predatory tribe of Meos 
land won recognition as the chief spiritual leader in 

lwar. Ghazidasa, a Chamar of Chattisgarh, Central 
rovinces (1820), made himself the greatest moral force 
or the uplift of his community as followers of the sect 
of Satnamis. The Siva-Narayanis, again, are marked by 
heir disciples being drawn from outcastes. It is stated 
hat Mohammad Shah of Delhi (1719-1748) became a 
ember of this sect and favoured its founder with the 
ift of the royal seal. 

Mention may be made in this connection of the sect 
f Kabir Jed in Kathiawad by Bhan (1700-1775), a 
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Lohana by caste, some of whose pupils became famous: 
teachers, such as Jivan Das, Trikam Das, both outcastes,, 
and Rabi Saheb, a Baniya. 

Chamar Ghasi Das (1875) was the founder of an 
important sect which did not‘ allow fish, meat or drink 
to its followers. Lal Beg is another Chamar saint who- 
founded a sect that is flourishing in Bikaner. 





The Granth Sahib 


Like Kabir Guru Nanak abjured Sanskrit,- 
the language of the priest, and as he was a 
Punjabi by birth, he made his own mother-- 
tongue the vehicle of his thought. One of his 
successors modified the Sanskrit script and: 
devised the Gurumukhi script for the use of the 
Sikhs. H. C. Kumar writes in The Scholar : 

To the filth Guru, Arjun Dev belongs the great 
honour of collecting and classifying according to Ragas... 
or musical scale, the hymns ef his predecessors and” 
compile the Granth Sahib (in 1604). He was a most 
lovable and winsome personality. A man of wide culture,- 
deep learning and utter humility, he himself made a 
considerable contribution to the Vani, word, of his- 
predecessors, and made the Granth Sahib a. unique: 
compilation of religious literature. For, in this Bible of: 
the Sikhs, we find the hymns not only of the Sikh Gurus- 
themselves; but of many a Muslim Saint like Shaik Farid,- 
and even of untouchable Saints from all parts of India, 
such as Dhana, the Jat, Sadna, the butcher, Ravi Das, the- 
shoe-maker, Saina, the barber, and others. Kabir, of" 
course, hada large and honoured place among these, 
while his Master, Ramananda, is represented by at least 
one hymn. The Gita Govinda of Jai Dev, in the 12th. 
century, and the hymns of the Maharashtra Saint, Nam- 
Dev, were all laid under contribution, and give to the: 
Granth Sahib a touch, broad as Truth and high as God. 

The hymns of Guru .Arjun himself are surcharged” 
with the perfume of deep devotion to the Guru and are- 
vibrant with fervent yearning for Union with Him and‘ 
with the Over-Soul. His language is far more polished” 
and far less involved, and his famous Sukh Mani, the- 
Jewel of Peace, is a marvellous revelation of how in his- 
skilful hands, Punjabi becomes the vehicle of the highest 
truths of Hindu philosophy. Guru Arjun was as truly 
the father of the Punjabi language as Chaucer was that 
of English. The Granth Sahib. is a specimen of spiritual’ 
democracy. 


Guru Arjun, who compiled the Granth 
Sahib or the Sikh Scripture, also completed Har: 
Mandir, the House of God, better known as the- 
Golden Temple. T 


The excavation of the tank had been begun by his- 
predecessor, Guru Ram Das, after whom it- was called 
Ram.Das Sar; but the work was carried to completion 
by ‘Guru Arjun, who also built the Temple. - The original’ 
structure must have been a simple one. But in the- 
troublous times that followed, it attracted the unwelcome- 
attention of the Muslim rulers of the times, whe more- 
than once laid sacriligous hands on it. Ultimately,. 
Ahmed Shah Abdali razed it to the ground. But it was- 
rebuilt soon after by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Lion of: 
the Punjab. It is a small but elegant building of pearl. 
white marble, with open doors on all sides, and walls- 
inlaid with precious stones in beautiful designs of flowers 
and birds. The Granth Sahib is displayed in the middle: 


hi 


- 4s due to 
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-of the Templé, and sacred music goes‘on night and day. 
"No human or other figure finds a place anywhere on the 
-walls and the premises, and with the beautiful tank of 
-Immortality on aH sides, the temple offers a contrast to 
‘Hindu buildings of this kind. The Golden Temple is 
«as sacred to the Sikh’ as the Kaaba to the Muslim or 
-Benares to the Hindu. The town of Amritsar is situated 
=round the Temple. 


India’s Fiscal Policy | 


x 


Prof. B. P. Adarkar, Allahabad, University, . 


‘pleads in, his article in The Twentieth Century, 
for a bolder. and more progressive ‘application 
to India’ rot. the principle of Discriminating 
‘Protection. He concludes : 


“Tn, the first ‘place, the theoretical foundations of 
_Laissez-faire have been found to be inadequate because 
the assumptions on which they are based, such as, that 
-there is full employment, that “wage-rates tend to adjust 
«themselves to “demand and-supply conditions in suchwise 
-that no involuntary .unemployment, other than such as 
industrial fluctuations, . can exist,” that 
«cosmopolitan good is the good par excellence, that changes 
in „distributióù wouid make no. material“ alteration to 
‘international valies,—these assumptions cannot be granted.. 
“Even the international division of labour, which is the 
mainstay of Free Trade, is not above reproach, because 


it is capable of doing permanent harm’ to a backward . 


“country in respect of its production and’ productive 
„capacity and because what tends to be is riot necessarily 
for the best.- So far as India is concerned;-her case falls 
“within” the category of backward agricultural countries 
. “wishful to develop manufactures,” and possessing, cumu- 
‘lative potentialities of natural and human “resources. 
“Thus Discriminating Protection of a piecemeal variety 
‘hardly meets the requirements of her industrie8, which, if 
-we are‘at all to be honest about it, are undoubtedly shoat- 
ing ‘for a rapid growth. What is needed is. a comprehen- 


-sive visualization ‘of the-industrial problem as a whole and: 


-we must also remember that industrialization is a cumula- 


tive process, as there is a close interdependence between. 


industries, old and new. The burden on the consumer and 
on the agriculturist are merely the arguments ‘of crocodiles: 
there is no loss caused to these interests for which they 
will. not. be more than compensated in other ways, owing 
to increase of employment and owing to internal demand 
for food-stuffs and. raw materials having increased. More- 
sover, under present circumstances, at any rate, owing to the 
-steep fall-of prices of all kinds, the consumers (i.¢., people 
‘still deriving incomes through employment or otherwise— 
-not the unemployed) have ‘gained all along the line. For 
cthese reasons, I- have no sympathy for the so-called con- 
-sumers whose mythical interests seem to déminate our 
“fortunes in fiscal policy. Tt- should be remembered ‘that 
cevery fiscal measure is bound to harm some people and 
“benefit others, or harm the same people in some ways 


sand benefit them in others: the function of economists | 


“js to deal with each case justly weighing the pros and 
-cons and considering the tout ensemble of results and 
‘snot merely to harp upon one set of such results. Owing 
to a Jack of industrial and commercial development i in India; 
‘there is in evidence today a growing middle-class un- 
“employment, which has been “caused as much by an in- 
-creasing -maladjustment of the labour supply as by a 
«growing stream of population. At a time when the rest 
“of the world’s countries have safe-guarded their production 
‘structures and markets by restrictive measures against a 
gplethora of dumped goods, what has the Government of 
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ënter: into 
complicate (sic) international trade by imposing. ‘artificial - 


has come of late to claim a “good deal .of ‘publ 


~or bed). 
centres of the coal mining industry. 





India ‘done? Oa: Conant is- : 
have achieved the singular distinct nof having `done 
nothing in a world depression which'thas hit agricultural 
countries the nardest. Our Government is ‘obviously out 
to maintain Laissez-faire in all its pristine “purity; it 
would even go-to the length of sacrificing Indian: currency 
and fiscal policy on the altar of a false internationalism, 
lending ` volunteer services to its cause by. refusing to 
‘a race of competitive depreciation ” and to 








“t¥ade barriers.” For this Yeoman service to the cause 
of internationalism, the Government of India verily deserves 
the Nobel Peace’ Prize for al years’: to come. z 









Journal - of Economics ` D 
The coal industry, de ‘te: 


due. chiefly to the disastrous fites” “decurring’ in, ‘quick > 
succession at the. three important’ collieries ‘ of _Bagdigiz 
Giridih and Loyabad,. but partly also because “of the. 
prominence given by the Press to the. views of cértain:: 
experts like Sir Lewis Fermor and Dr. Cyril Fox about‘ ihe; 
possibility of the exhaustion of the .supply’ of: good’ 
metallurgical coal due to wasteful methods. of production 
and consumption followed in. this country. : , That-the usg 
of coal was not’ entirely unknown in India ` before? the 
advent of thé British is proved ‘by the oecurrence~of*such, 
place names as Barakar (meaning chief mine), Kalipahar. 
(meaning hill of coal), Angarpatra (meaning. ‘stone ..0f 
charcoal), and Damodar (meaning fire in the: stomach 
All the. above places are at present important 







Owing to_the lack of the means of - ‘com- 
munication and thé comparative abundance of 


. wood the use of coal as fuel was confined to 


the immediate Hey of the places where coal 
deposits occurred. 


` There is ‘a local tradition current in the Jharia coal- 
field as to how the use of coal spread and a trade in coal 
developed. The tradition asserts that in the early days 
people from Midnapore used to come up the Damodar 
with boats Jaden with salt which they. sold’ to people 
along the route; It so happened that once when the 
merchants had anchored their boats at a place called 
Nonachra (about two miles from Raniganj) and had 
made their ovens for cooking their food on ‘what they 
thought to be black rock, they found that very little 
wood fuel-was necessary, as the black rock took fire and 
began to burn, thus helping them to cook their food. 
On enquiry from local people they were told that the 
black rock was “Pathar Kaila” and could be burnt. 
While leaving the place they took a boat-load of this 
rocky coal with them and thus the use of this fuel was 
made known to the world. outside. 

The first Englishman to -discover the existence of 
coal in Bengal was probably Mr. Suetonious Grant 
Heatly who, in 1774, was the Collector of Chota Nagpore 
and Palamauv. He, along with one John Sumner, sub- 
mitted in 1774 a memorial “to Warren Hastitigs for a 
license to work coal mines in Pachete and- Birbhum. 
The license applied for was granted and the first coal 
mine was opened in 1774 near Sitarampur. The chiei 
use of coal ‘in India about this time was by the Eas: 
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India Company who used it in their arsenals for fusing 
metals for ‘casting ordnances and the coal. used came from 
England as ballast. in sailing ships. For a long time 
doubts were expressed about the quality of Indian coal 
and it could not ‘make much headway... The first mention 
of Jharia in connection with coal occurrences in the 
Damodar valley is to be found in a proposal submitted 
in 1777 to Government by. Messrs. Motte and Farquhar 
to cast shot and shell in the pergunnah of Jerriah, ` 


With the establishment of the Geological 
Survey of. India in 1856 the coal deposits of 
Jharia came to be definitely located. 


In 1890 the East Indian Railway Company deputed 
their mining engineer Mr. T. H. Ward to make an 
examination of the resources of the Jharia field. His 
report was very favourable and the East Indian Railway 
immediately- undertook the construction of a new line 
from Barakar to Dhanbad which was opened in 1894. 
The B. N. Railway authorities, too, established their own 
connections with the Jharia field.. ; 


=- With the establishment of railway com- 
munication the- importance of Jharia steadily 
increased, - 
<: „In -1908 the’ Headquarters of the Gobindpur sub- 
division’ were. transferred to Dhanbad (4% miles from 
Jharia) and the sub-division was renamed Dhanbad. In 
1909 the headquarters of the department of mines in 
India were removed from Calcutta to Dhanbad. It has 
new been decided to construct an- aerodrome at Jharia. 
Upward of 200 million tons of coal have been raised from 
the Jharia field since 1894, which at a price of Rs. 3 
‘per ‘ton, is worth sixty ‘crores of rupees. Since 1908 the 
Jharia -coalfields have been supplying about half the total 
‘eoal. produced in India. The area of the field is about 
150 sq. miles.and is estimated to contain about 20 thousand 
million tons of coal, of which ten per cent is of good 
quality suitable for the manufacture of metallurgical 
coke. The mining settlement of Jharia had in 1933 a 
population of 524 thousand souls of which 73 thousand 
were actual workers. : 

In 1933 there were 219 mines in the Jharia field but 


67 per cent of the output of the Jharia coalfield came’ 


from collieries controlled by no more than 13 firms of 
managing agents. The average number of workers 
employed per mine was 350 and the output per mine was 
three thousand tons a month. The output per worker 
was 133 tons a year, which is only one-fifth of that in 


U. S. A. and only half of that in Japan and Great Britain. 


In the Jharia field 18 seams of coal have been traced. 


The Nature of “ Folklore” and 
“ Popular Art” 


A sharp distinction is commonly drawn 
between “learning” and folklore, “high art” 
and popular art: and it is quite true. that. 
under present conditions the distinction is valid 
and profound. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
writes in The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society : , 

We may very well ask what is the true nature 
of folk and peasant art, and whether such an art differs 
from that of the kavi and acarya in any other way than 


in degree of refinement. In traditional and unanimous 
societies we observe that no hard and fast line can be 
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drawn between the arts that appeal to the peasant and. 
those that appeal to the lord; both live in what is 
essentially the same way, but on a different scale. The 
distinctions are of refinement and, luxury, but not of? 
content or style; in other words the differences are 
measurable in terms of material value, but are neither’ 
spiritual nor psychological. The attempt to distinguish. 
aristocratic from popular motifs in traditional literature 
is fallacious; all traditional art is fols art in the sense- 
that it is the art of a unanimous people (jana). As 
Professor Child has remarked in connection with the- 
history of Ballads, “The condition of society in which. 
a truly national and popular poetry appears . . . (is- 
one) in which the people are not divided by political. 
organizations and book-culture into” marked distinct: 
classes; in which, consequently, there is such community 
of ideas and feelings that thé whole people from one: 
individual.” 

It is only. because we regard these problems from the- 
narrow standpoint of present circumstances that we fail’ 
to grasp this condition. In a democratic society, where- 
all men are theoretically equal, what exists in fact is a. 
distinction between a bourgeois culture-on the one hand: 
and the ignorance of the uncultured masses on the other,.. 
notwithstanding that both classes may be literate. Here- 
there is no such thing as a “folk” (jana), for the- 
proletariat is not a “folk,” but comparable rather to the: 
outcaste (candala) than to a fourth estate (sudra); the- 
sacerdotal (Brahmana) and chivalrous (ksatriya) classes - 
are virtually lacking (men are so much alike that these: 
functions can be exercised by anyone (the newsboy, for- 
example, becoming a President), and the bourgeoisie- 
(vaisya) is (assimilated) to the proletarian (candala) 
masses, to form what is in effect a unanimously profane - 
“herd.” (pasu) whose conduct is governed only by likes- 
and dislikes, and not by any higher principles. Here 
the distinction of “educated” from “uneducated” is- 
merely technical; it is. no longer one of degrees of 
consciousness, but of more or less information. Under- 
these conditions the distinction of literacy from illiteracy 
has a value altogether different from its value in tradi-» 
tional societies in which the whole folk, at the same time~ 
that it is culturally unanimous, is functionally differentia- - 
ted; literacy in the latter case, being quite unnecessary 
to some functions, where moreover its absence does not 
constitute a privation, since other means than books exist. 
for the communication and transmission of spiritual 
values; and, further, under these cireumstances, the 
function’ itself ` (svadharma), however “menial” orv 
“commercial,” is strictly speaking a “way” (marga),. 
so that it is not by engaging in other work to which a 
higher or lower social prestige may attach, but to the- 
extent that a man approaches perfection in his own work 
and understands its spiritual significance, that he can. 
rise above himself-——an ambition to rise above his fellows. 
having then no longer any real meaning. 


In democratic societies, then, where proletarian and” 
profane (i.e., ignorant) values prevail; there arises a real’ 
distinction of what is optimistically called “learning?” 
or “science” on the part of the educated classes from: 
the ignorance of the masses; and this distinction is- 
measured by standards, not of profundity, but-of Jiteracy,. 
in the simple sense of ability to read the printed word.. 
In case there survives any residue of a true peasantry (as.. 
is still the case in Europe, but scarcely in America), or- 
when it is a question of the “ primitive” culture of other- 
races, or even of traditional scriptures and metaphysical 
traditions that are of anything but popular origin, the- 
“ superstitions” involved (we shall presently see what is- 
really implied by this very apt term) are confounded with 
the “ignorance” of the masses, and studied only with» 
a condescending lack of understanding. ` 
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How perverse a situation is thus created can be seen 
“when we realise that where the thread of symbolic and 
initiatory teaching has been broken at higher social 
‘Jevels (and modern education, whether in India or else- 
vwhere has precisely, and very often intentionally, this 
destructive effect), it is just the “ superstitions” of the 
‘people. and what is apparently irrational in religious 


doctrine that has preserved what would otherwise have ` 


‘been lost. When the bourgeois culture of the universities 
thas thus declined to levels of purely empirical and factual 
information, then it is precisely and only in the supersti- 
itions of the peasantry, wherever these have been strong 
“enough to resist the subversive “efforts of the educators, 
wthat there survives a genuinely human, and often indeed 
„a superhuman wisdom, however unconscious, and however 
fragmentary and naive may be the form in which it is 
„expressed. There is, for example, a wisdom in traditional 
fairy tales (not of course, in those which have been 
vwritten by “literary” men “for children”) that is 
„altogether different in kind from such psychological sense 
sor nonsense as may be embodied in a modern novel. 


N 


Economic Realism 


The Mysore Economic Journal writes 
«editorially : 


The General. Elections have ended in British India 


zand there are now going on discussions as to the 
sacceptance of office in the different Provinces. Whatever 
may be the case with the three Provinces of the Punjab, 
‘Bengal and Assam, the Congress has majorities. in ‘the 
‘zest of the Provinces and there is no ‘question that the 
people in them are ready for an advance in them. They 
¿are tired of the halting policy of the previous Ministries 
vand they desire a change which may mean a forward 
policy. The question of office has two. sides; the first 
is the political and the second, economic.’ Here; in this 


- «instance, the political will mean the economic, and the 


weconomic thus automatically becomes the political. The 
- “fight,” as it is called, may go on; but it cannot be 
-gain-said that it requires aid from the economic side. 
“The need for an active “Economic Development” policy 
iis thus supreme today in the Provinces of India. If the 
Congress Provinces.lead the way and develop an economic 
“policy, which-is both popular and sound, then the 
‘communalistic Provinces cannot lag behind. They are 
-bound to suffer by. comparison. Their people dre bound 
„to cry out and develop a mentality which is bound to 
qender their governments weak and bring about the 
resignations of the Ministries concerned. Thus, even in 
‘the communalistic Provinces, the Congress forward 
„economic ‘policy: would lead the way and help to obtain 
for the masses thé. advantages of a sounder economic 
system. The need for grasping this important aspect of 
-* acceptance of office” is thus great. . i 
A forward economie policy may not mean anything 
-more for the present than the evolving of a, policy which 
‘might help -the amelioration of conditions’ for the 
masses, the rural masses, the labouring masses in 
industrial areas, and the urban and metropolitan un- 
employed. A policy that might mean some hope for 
‘these different classes who are crying for relief should 
þe evolved without delay, if the present discontent is to 


“be allayed from each of these quarters. What might help - 


‘gn the solution of this problem is a well-considered policy 
of Economic Planning. This phrase need not turn away 
-people from all thought of it. Some feel afraid of it 
_ altogether, with visions of Soviet Russia horrors of 
Communism and terrors of absolutism. There are plans 
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and plans. And a plan suited to India and her genius 
is quite possible. Thefe is no reason why such a plan 
should not be evolved by competent Indians and given 
effect to in the best interests of the country. There is 
no turning away from such planning today, as Nationalism 
means first self-sufficiency and self-respect. If the Congress 
Provinces take to planning, the communalistic Provinces 
will beforelong have to follow suit. This would, before- 
long, pave the way for inter-Provincial action with great 
benefit to the country. 

The suggestion of office acceptance has thus'a side 
to it which is full of promise. 
Congress, having won the elections, has every right to 
use its victory on its own lines. But it should be guided 
by the requirements of the situation, if it is to make the 
best of the situation today. Realism should guide” its 
policy, if it is to retain even its “fighting spirit” as -it 
is called. A good policy is bound to: make it even more 
popular and help to maintain its firm hold on the. masses 
and the classes. Such a policy, too, would justify its 
success, and help to its future as well. There’ may be 
conditions attached to its action in the strictly political 
field, but there can be no gainsaying that it will be 
doing the right thing in setting a high example in 
political sphere, if in accepting office it made economic 
development its first plank in any policy of action it 
might chalk out for itself. That would help the 
Congress to kill communalism and place patriotism 
where it ought to be. ` 


The Philosophy of Literature 


The following is the concluding portion of 
the philosophico-literary article from the. pen 
of Rabindranath Tagore, the first part of which 
we reproduced in our last issue from The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 


Stagnant water is dumb, close air is oppressive, and 
it is I repeat, vacancy or vagueness of consciousness that 
is most intolerable for a human creature. When, on the 
other hand, the consciousness of “I am” attains a certain 
fullness, reaches a certain intensity, it brings our individual 
personality into touch with the Supreme Person, where- 
upon from Infinity comes, in trun, the response “J am.” 
At this level our being rises above all distinction of 
pleasure and pain into the ineffable bliss of supreme 
realisation. And, as in the work-a-day world man is 
occupied with endeavours to fulfil his needs, to add to his 
possessions, to increase his knowledge, so in his literature 
and art he is persistently striving to enlarge and enrich 
the content of his consciousness, in order to raise his soul 
to higher and higher levels, to become more and more his 
true Self. To what an empty desert would man’s life be 
reduced if some cataclysm were to destroy his accumulated 
treasures of art and literature ? 


To express the beautiful, therefore, does not 
sufficiently indicate the aim and end of literature 


The perception of beauty has also its different levels, 
Beauty is easily distinguishable.on what I have called the 
groundfloor. It is clear that the flower is beautiful, the 
butterfly is beautiful, the peacock is beautiful. At a highe: 
level, where Mind sits jointly in judgment, and characte! 
comes in as an element to be taken into consideration, it i: 
not so easy to come to a decision about that is or is no 
beautiful, for -relidnce cannot then be placed on th 
verdict of the senses alone. Whereupon there comes ii 
what may be called the distinction between the attractiv 


Nobody denies that the ~ 


“a 
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and the significant, the latter being the give of deeper joy. 
The dance tune attracts by its prettiness as soon as it is 
heard. The classical melody has a character which makes 
a profounder appeal, an appeal that requires culture of 
mind for its appreciation, for the realisation of that which 
is implied. . 

This brings us to the fundamental charac- 
teristic of literature. 


.The attractive things that we ordinarily call 
beautiful or interesting are such as are obviously real to 
us. Merely to express them as they are, would be but 
the reporting of news. It is for literature to bring home 
to us the appeal of that which is not obvious about them, 
—in a word, to make us aware of more and more realities, 
ordinarily beyond our ken. . 
- - ` Most things in this world belong to the category of 
common or ordinary. Thousands of people pass along 
the street, and though each one of them is an individual, 
they are to me merely a crowd, shrouded in the vagueness 
of a collective name. To myself I am special, unique. 
Another person can only become real to me if he is 
presented on the same footing. This cannot be done 
through the relation of need. Let me here relate, once 
more, an incident of which I have told before in a poem. 

I was then away in the country, all alone. I had only 
one servant who used to go home at night and come early 
in the morning, duster over shoulder, to start his day’s 
work. There was nothing noteworthy about him, either 
of body or mind. His great quality was his taciturnity. 
So that I became really aware of his existence only on a 
morning when he failed to make his appearance; for which 
reason I found my bath unprepared, my study untidy.- 
When, somewhat later in the day, he turned up, I asked 
him, with no little asperity, where he had been all this 
time. “My little girl died this morning, Sir!” was all 
he said, as he fell to work with his duster. A shock 
went through and through me. He, who had so long been 
hidden from me under, his servanthood, now came and 
stood by me on the same platform, revealed in his 
individuality. 

The beautiful carries on itself the Creator’s 
passport and so has entry everywhere. 


But what is to be said of such invasion 
of my consciousness by my old servant? By 
no stretch of language could he have been called beauti- 
ful. Nor was the: fact that, like so many other men, he 
was the father of a girl, of any special interest. What was 
it, then that happened to awaken me to a sense of his in- 
dividuality?——One touch of sorrow had, all of a sudden, 
made him real to me! That is what literature has done for 
Sancho Panza, the servant of Don Quixote, whose existence 
has been made much more real for us than the lives of 
all the Indian Viceroys put together. I dare say that the 
times when Kalidas created his Sakuntala were teeming 
with matters of social, political and economic interest, but 
where are all these today? There,remains only Sakuntala! 

Man’s ordinary world of reality, so-called, is a veritable 
Milky Way; comprised mostly of the vogue nebulae called 
Society, Nation, Empire, Commerce and what not; the 
sentient life of individual man is hardly to be discerned 
through their foggy amorphousness. Under the ashes of 
the one generalization, War, there lie smothered the 
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smouldering griefs of thousands of hearts; the crimes and 
horrors coverea up by the name of Nation, if brought 
into the light, would leave no place for humanity to hide 
its shame; if we fail to see the folly and slavery per- 
petuated 'under the shadow of Society, it is because we 
are of the victims whose minds it has paralysed. Amidst 
the vast insensibility pervading these nebulous abstractions, 
it is Literature that comes to our rescue, by making vivid 
to us, -by causing us acutely to feel, the existence of the 
speciality of, things and events, in relation to our own 
speciality. : 

This speciality, this individual personality, of man is 
the greatest mystery with which he has to do. It begins 
at the core of his being and extends to infinity. It in- 
habits man’s body; rises beyond it into his mind, and 
transcends even that, to overflow the very ends of past and 
future. It appears to range within limitations, but in 
truth it overpasses them, and acknowledges no boundary; 
that is why it seeks the aid of Literature and Art to express 
itself, to get itself recreated in terms of deathless joy. 
Such expression brings it into relations of similarity with 
the universal. Through such creations it sends its reply 
to the messages of the Supreme Person who, from beyond 
the darkness of multitudinous facts, shines in the un- 
utterable mystery of the Truth which is Beauty. 
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i Italy’s New- Serfs 


The Italian Fascist leaders constantly claim 
that Fascism unceasingly champions the cause 
of the agriculturists. Writing in The Living 
Age, Carl T. Schmidt summarises the results of 
his inquiry into the condition of the agri- 
culturists in Italy—the hours of the working 
day, the level of wages and their purchasing 
power and other allied matters : 


The long efforts of labor organization to legalize the 
eight-hour day met with nominal recognition in a decree 
of March 15; 1923, which stipulated that the normal 
working hours of hired laborers in all industries, including 
agriculture, were not to exceed eight a day or "forty-eight 
a week. | (However, on. June 30, 1926, the Government 
authorized employers to increase the working day to nine 
hours.) But the significance of the ‘general regulations 
has been destroyed by many qualifications that offer 
agricultural employers easy opportunities for prolonging 
the working day. 

For instance, the 1923 decree provides that in case 
of technical or weather contingencies a maximum of ten 
additional hours per week may be-required without extra 
pay. Also, the legal limit may be exceeded when .a 
suspension of work might entail damage to human beings 
or production. Moreover, working hours do not include 
breaks for rest or meals; many syndical agreemenis 
provide that time spent in going to and coming from. the 
fields (often quite long)- is not included. Furthermore, 
the Fascist collective contracts generally provide for 
various daily maxima in- different seasons, merely 
requiring an annual average of eight hours a day. During 
the winter months—when it is impossible to do much 
farm work—the maximum daily hours are frequently six; 
during the spring and autumn they are eight, and in the 
is heaviest—nine and often ten 
hours are the rule. Thus the many laborers who find 
jobs only in the summer are obliged to work well beyond 
the legal limit without additional pay. But even these 
wide limits are often surpassed ‘by -employers who violate 
the contracts.- 

With the stabilization: of the lira in 1927 began a 
period of continual and drastic wage- cuts—actively 
sponsored by the Government—that continued into 1935. 
Although the decline has been general, agricultural 
workers have -suffered more than those in industry or 
commerce. According to official Italian statistics, the 
wages of agricultural male laborers throughout the 
country averaged 14 lire per day in 1927, 13 in 1929, 
10.90 in 1931, 9.25 in 1932 and only 8.90 in 1935—a 
“decline of 37 per cent in eight years. 

The Fascists have also given much publicity to their 
schemes for settling agricultural workers and their 
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families on reclaimed lands and in the African colonies. 
So far, however, this has been of slight significance. 
Only 11,400 families were settled in internal zones during 
1929—35, and rural migration to the colonies has been 
negligible. On the other hand, migration to foreign 
countriés—formerly the most important means of reducing 
the pressure of population on Italy’s slender resources 
—has fallen off markedly, not only because of foreign 
restrictions, but also because of the hostile attitude of 
the Fascist regime. In consequence, emigrant remittances 
have declined enormously. 


In 1927, communal employment offices, controlled by 
local Fascist organizations, were given the exclusive- 
privilege of placing workers. Unemployed members of 
the Fascist party have preference in“ the allocation of 
jobs. 


Furthermore, municipal officials arè” authorized to 
expel from the towns and send back to their native 
villages all unemployed workers who have no immediate 
prospect of jobs. Evidently, therc is less concern about 
the presence of unemployed in the countryside than in 
the cities, 

Certain categories of farm workers, although not 
insured against unemployment, have been entitled since 
1917 to small benefits in case of. accident, since 1919 to 


‘old’ age and invalidity pensions, and since 1927 to insur- 


ance against tuberculosis. But only a fraction of the 
receipts of the insurance institutions have been paid out 
in recent years as benefits, for the Government has 
increasingly used these funds as a convenient and 
important source of credit. - 


Under the Fascist labor laws all disputes between 
employers and workers must be submitted first to the 
Government for . mediation, and then, if not settled, to 
special courts for compulsory arbitration. Resort to any 
other method of settling. disputes—as by striking—is 
illegal. 

In other respects, Fascist agricultural policy operates 
in the interests of large landed property, commercialized 
agriculture and finance capital. The essence of the 
‘Battle of Wheat, for example, has been the imposition 
of an extremely heavy tariff on imports of foreign wheat, 
which has given big profits to the large, wheat-producing 
landlords. Small holders and share-tenants, however, have 
gained little from this, and in many cases have even lost, 
inasmuch as they consume the bulk of their production 
and: frequently even must buy wheat to satisfy all their 
needs. And to the agricultural wage workers the tariff 
is only a factor in higher living costs—all the more burden- 
some because of the importance of bread in their diet. 


The steady deterioration of working condi- 
tions during the fourteen years of Fascist rule 
is reflected in a marked decline in mass living 
levels, 
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Even in- the best of times the diet of the Italian 
rural population has been inadequate... But since 1930 
both the quantity and quality’ of. food available per capita 


have fallen appreciably. Most notable is the reduced. 


consumption of wheat, meat products, sugar and olive 
oil. In fact, average wheat consumption is.now lower 
than immediately before the War. A sharp drop in the 


use of salt suggests that less cooked food is being eaten.. 


Housing and sanitary conditions, too, are deplorable in 
many districts. According to an official survey of rural 
housing made in 1934, not less than 6.5 million persons 
(a third of- the -rural~population) were- then living in 
‘almost absolutely uninhabitable’ houses. Some 300,000 
to 400,000: peasants were living with their farm animals 
in smoke-filled caves and in hovels of straw and foliage. 

Thus, for the millions of poor peasants and rural 
workers, the Fascist economic and political system— 
despite its masquerade of ‘ruralization’ and ‘ deproletari- 
zation has meant complete subjection to the propertied 
groups. All authentic labour organization [has been 
shattered, and many of the gains in working . conditions 
achieved by the unions have been lost. The eight-hour 
day has been forgotten, real wages have been forced 
below their pre-War level; “the uncertainty of employment 
has mounted seriously. ` 


Education in Japan 


Willard Price contributes to the Life and 
Letters Today an interesting article on Education 
in Japan, which he describes as ‘ the right arm 
of manifest destiny. 


No nation expects more of education. And with 
good reason. Education made Japan. Education has put 
her on a par with the other great powers. May it not, 
during the next century, carry her beyond them? 
For the unknown, but not undreamed of, triumphs of the 
coming age, super-education will be necessary. ` Therefore 
Japan is underiaking intensive education with a Spartan 
rigor and zeal unmatched in history. er i 

The educational task that has bec carved out is 
prodigious. Japan is the first nation to adopt as a 
deliberate educational policy the synthesis of all the 
world’s: knowledge. All that the East knows, all that 
the West knows, Japan is. determined to know. She shall 
be the interpreter between Orient and Occident. She 
shall not be an Eastern Power nor a Western Power— 
but a world Power. 

Of all Japanese children of school age 99% per cent 
are in school. No great nation in the world has a higher 
literacy than Japan. No nation spends more money on 
schools in proportion to its population and wealth. And 
no other nation has so swiftly mastered the lessons of 
past centuries and alien cultures. 

Contrary to cliche, the Japanese are not imitators. 
They are assimilators. Nothing has been taken over as 
it is. Everything has suffered a sea-change into some- 
thing rich and strange, something essentially Japanese, 
suited to the temperament of the people. ; 

Nothing is made easy. Under the publie school 
system, there are six school days a week. The number 
of school days in the year are from 220 to 240, as against 
a rough average of 150 in Europe and America. Summer 
vacations run from four to six weeks in length. Primary 
school theoretically requires six years, middle school five 
years, high school three years, university three years. 
That adds up to seventeen years. Actually, however, 
examinations are so stiff that any student who can 
complete his education in seventeen years is a prodigy. 
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Mary a student’ must retake his examination three or - 
four years in succession before he wins promotion to the 
next iigher school. The vast majority cannot make the 
grade—the few who do are graduated from the university _ 
-at an age of from twenty-five to thirty. . 

Primary school is’ compulsory. The higher schools 





a third will get through. : i Ro 
-The hardest job of the Japanese student is to Jearn 
his own language. Added to its’ own difficulties are the 
difficulties of Chinese—for modern Japanese contains a 
sprinkling of more then 50,000 Chinese characters. The 
primary student toils over his own language seven hours 
a week in class, seven hours a week at home, a total of 
fourteen hours a week for six years. At thé end of that 
time he has mastered only about 3,000 of the Chinese 
ideographs (each having five or six different meanings). 
He can read a newspaper. But he is still baffled by a 
macane or book, unless written in the most colloquial _ 
speech. a D 
It is also difficult for a Japanese ‘to learn foreign 
languages, since they are not all cognate with his’ own. 
But he must learn them, and many of, them, not in the 
academic fashion of the Western student, but so that he 
can actually use them in daily conversation .and com- 
munication. Industrialism requires the languages of 
industrialism. .And foreign trade will go to the trader 
who can understand the speech,as well as the needs of 
his customers, ` . : $ 
-The strain of preparing to meet all the world on 
its own terms means physical breakdowns, nervous dis- 
orders, a frightul toll of tuberculosis, and a suicide cult. 
An English student would hardly commit suicide if he 
failed to pass. an -examination. But education means 
everything to the Japanese. His family is probably 
undergoing severe privation -to send him to school-—for 
there are no scholarships. If he repatedly fails he cannot 
bear the disgrace. There are more than three thousand 
student suicides a year. ee 
Where the educational strain does not break a man, 
it makes him. The Japanese educated mind is a precision 
machine. It can be geared to any problem and will grind 
away at it with an-impersonal ‘zeal. It has been disci 
plined to go on and on, without fatigue. z 
The body too has-been severely disciplined. Dormitory 
-life is monastic, the rooms chill; the food meager. 
Students, no matter how rich, are expected to share 
the simple He of their teachers—and the average salary 
of teachers in Japan is 60.40 yen, less than twenty 
dollars a month. . 
Physical training in Nippon’s schools is rigorous, and 
has been credited with increasing Japanese stature one 
inch -in the last thirty years. - Bodies are built that will 
endure Manchurian winters, tropical heat. A ju-jutsu 
school in Tokyo holds its classes at 4 am. during the 
coldest winter months, and at noon during the hottest 
summer days. In all schools, military training is 
compulsory. Whereas fourth-fifths of American teachers 
are women, four-fifths in Japan sre men—and these 
men are all soldiers. Normal school is so akin to an. 
officers’ training camp that graduates are required to 
spend only one year instead of the usual two in the 


army. They come out of school trained soldiers. Thea 


soldier-teachers start inculcating the soldier-spirit in their 
youngest charges. . os a" g 
The chief outcome of all this is not mere physical 


toughness, but an ethical edge that will cut through 
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-any obstacle. Plain living, hard schooling, unquestioning 
obedience, the „habit of application, the passion of 
‘patriotism’ (a word and sentiment the polite world had 
‘supposed to be demoded), and the code of death rather 
than surrender combine to make men who are obtuse 
‘to’ discomfort. They seem not to know when they are 
cold, hungry, weary. And every quality that will serve 
‘them in war serves them equally well in the industrial 
conflict now under way. For industry is military. It is 
manned by soldiers. The soldiers, it must be remembered, 
‘are not a class apart in Japan. They are Japan. Every 
‘able-bodied man is a soldier, subject to a call to the 
colors, and in the meantime enrolled in the industrial 
army. Japan’s economic march is being made by soldiers, 
-disciplined, hardened, intensively trained, 





It is going on in Germany 
This list of rules and regulations of the 
‘Nazi concentration camps is reproduced from 
‘The New Republic : 


According to these rules, prisoners are classified into 
three categories. The first group .will be released after 
“three months if they have never violated any of the camp 
regulations or. bèer placed under arrest, have changed 
their attitude in favor of National Socialism, renounced 
Marxism, and made a written list of the names of the 
leaders of their political group who have not yet been 
capturerd. ‘Ine second group are those who are on a 
‘three-month probation to be transferred to the first group. 
They were previously in the third, which includes all 
other prisoners, but “demonstrated by their demeanor 
and attitude that their protective arrest has brought about 
the desired results.” There is no other way to get out of 
the third group, and any prisoner who is punished with 
arrest in the camp is automatically put back into it. He 
is not, however, told his rating. Of course, this means 
_simply that prisoners can be kept in the camp forever, 
without any appeal. It is specified that “prisoners 
.sentenced to solitary confinement at any time may never 
“expect to be released.” 

A prisoner is given a number of days of arrest for 
such offenses as sitting on his bed without permission of 
his company commander, hanging linen in barrack 
windows, going on sick leave without reason (the Sopr 
‘being the sole judge as to whether he is sick), 
“bawling crying, or behaving in an unseemly manner” 
(eight days for the last). Arrest means confinement in 
a cell, sleeping on hard boards and eating bread and 
„water with warm food only once in four. days. Other 
disciplinary measures, which are apparently used at 
random, are listed as penal drill, corporal punishment, 
deprivation of mail. privileges (two letters a month). 
deprivation of food, lashings, solitary confinement and 
yin to a post. 
~~. Death is the penalty for an amazing list of offenses. 
“Any prisoner who “harangues his fellow prisoners, or 
delivers inciting speeches to them in the barracks, spreads 
true or false stories pertaining to the life in the concen- 
‘tration camp, receives or communicates to others such 
information, induces others to flee or commit any similar 
crime, refuses to be obedient, or calls upon others to act 
in a like manner, willfully causes a fire or other 
damage... .” is shot or hanged. 


mee The same journal has the following . note 


‘on Carl von Ossietzky, who, along with hundreds 
of brave comrades, HOnent for years under those 
regulations : ; 
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` The award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Carl von 
Ossietzky had the happy effect of getting him out of jail, 
but it is now clear that the Nazis are not prepared to let 
him go free in any real sense. The report of two English 
doctors who went to Germany to investigate von Ossietzky’s 
health . . . agrees with the latest press dispatches. 
Both say he is still under close surveillance and 
will not be allowed to leave the country. The doctors” 
state that although when they were in Germany the 
government had announced that von Ossietzky was a free 
man and could go to Oslo to receive the prize “if his 
health permitted,” he had no passport. They themselves 
were constantly harassed by the Gestapo, and were not 
permen to see or examine Ossietzky, or to deliver to 
im messages from the London Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs and other organizations. Now thé latest 
information is that preparations have been made to 
transfer the $40,000 peace-prize fund from Oslo to a 
Berlin bank. Whether Ossietzky himself, under extreme 
pressure, is transferring the money, or whether an attempt 
is being made to get it into Germany without his consent, 
cannot be told at this time’ There could hardly be a 
more sickening- irony, however, than the use of this 
money for building Nazi cannon. 


The Present Status of Economic Planning : 
The Problems Involved 


In concluding an article. ‘with the above 
caption, P. W. Martin observes in the Inter- 
national Labour Review : 


The fundamental issue on which a decision is at 
present being taken is not, as is sometimes still supposed, 
between economic planning and laissez-faire. That 
question was decided in the years following the collapse 
of 1929. For good or ill, Governments are already exer- 
cising and must continue to exercise an active influence 
in economic affairs. The question now is whether such 
action shall be co-ordinated or haphazard. If, taking the 
world as a whole, it- continues to be haphazard, there is 
the possibility—not to put it higher than that—of planning 
in its most siñister form ultimately being forced upon 
practically all countries by the fear or fact oF armed 
conflict. 

The alternative to haphazard intervention consists in 
positive, co-ordinated, purposeful action on the part of 
the various countries, with the prevention of war and the 
advancement of social well-being as the principal aims in 
view. 

From the standpoint of economic planning under the 
“mixed system” two main conditions repeatedly appear 
as essential to the attainment of this aim. These condi- 
tions are: adequate and sustained buying of goods in 
general, so as to keep production and employment at a 
high level; freer world trade (and the freer ‘circulation 
of capital that goes with it) so as to extend to all countries 
the higher standards made possible by modern industrial 
technique.- These conditions in turn call for four main 
lines of action :- specific measures in all of the major 
countries tò sustain effective demand and thereby maintain 
internal prosperity; agreement on the general principles 
to be followed in maintaining internal prosperity, so as 
to obviate international disequilibrium arising -from the 
application of ‘incompatible - principles in the different 
countries; on the basis of this maintenance of internal 
prosperity, freet buying abroad on the part of the. great 
creditor and gold-holding countries, leading the way to a 


general increase of world trade andra reduction of trade 


barriers; ‘the setting up ‘of national planning -organizations 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


by which the necessary .co-ordination, national and! inter- 
national, may be secured. 

There are, of course, many other measures required, 
certain of them of the very greatest importance; but these 
four would appear to be fundamental. Without monetary 
action designed to sustain effective demand, production 
and employment are subject to disastrous fluctuations. 
Without international co-ordination of monetary policy, 
world economy is in constant danger of disruption. 
Unless measures to sustain effective demand are being 
applied in all of the principal countries, and at the same 
time co-ordinated internationally, nations cannot and will 
not trade freely with one another. On the contrary, in 
their attempts to meet the difficulties arising from imade- 
quate demand, they will endeavour to export to the utmost 
and shut out all goods that can possibly be produced at 
home—a course detrimental alike to world peace and to 
higher living standards. Finally, while it is true that the 
movement towards a co-ordinated monetary. policy and 
towards freer trade may go some distance without specific 
organizations being set up,-the permanent running of such 
a system cannot be satisfactorily assured on a makeshift 
basis. In-all the major countries, at least, there must be 
the necessary machinery without which economic planning 
remains no more than an aspiration. 


-Ehe Press: Sensation or Sense 


... The Inquirer, London, editorially comments 
on unhealthy publicity of unhappy and unwhole- 
some incidents by certain sections of the Press : 


To certain seekers after “features” and “scoops” 
nothing is sacred. Intimate family concerns are dissected 
and turned over and over under “splash” headings. 
Criminals relate and reconstruct their wrongdoings for a 
suitable fee. Reporters besiege and harass the bereaved 
and photographers commit the last indignity of poking 
cameras into scenes of bloodshed and death. 

Fortunately only a few of our newspapers are intent 
on securing sensational and lurid reports. The rest are 
jealous of their standards-and guard their reputations 
vigilantly against the intrusion of “tabloid” methods, 
from across the Atlantic. The liberty of the press in this 
country is one of our proud boasts and most editors are 
careful to see that such liberty does not degenerate into 
licence. Only a small percentage of newspaper men are 
intent on increasing circulation at the expense of reputa- 
tion. There appears to be some doubt, however, as to 
who, of this ‘minority, is actually responsible for its 
unholy fruits. Who is at the bottom of this exploitation 
of human griefs and tragedies? Is it. the demand of 
perverted readers, the shamelessness of. “ pushing” press- 
men, or the insistence of newspaper proprietors? A 
vicious circle seems to prevail wherein the lives of certain 
undesirable papers depend upon the artificially created 
cravings of certain sections of the public. In the absence 
of press competition in invading criminal courts, coroners’ 
inquests and homes stricken by misfortune, and with the 
timely disappearance of the journals which “feature” 
all their unhealthy details, we venture to think that their 
readers’ leisure would be spent in other directions than 
in satisfying their cravings for the sensational and tragic 
minutie of family life. 

Liberty is very precious to us and we closely guard 
it. Court hearings in camera or secret sessions of the 
judiciary or legislature are naturally regarded with suspi- 
cion by all who value democratic freedom. Yet, there is 
surely a time and place for everything arid decency 
demands that restraint shall be shown. 


- inflexible schedule. He rises at seven, and 
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Yugoslavia’s Boy King 


Roger Croquet contributes to Vu, Paris, an 
interesting sketch of Peter II, the Boy King of 
Yugoslavia. In making the following extracts 
from the article, we use the translation by 
The Living Age. í 


Although he has not yet assumed the full respon- 
sibilities of his royal power, he is in close touch with 
the life of the nation, over which he presides with all 
the grace, with all the eagerness of youth. 

Peters daily life is regulated by an exacting and 
begins his 
day with a prayer. After breakfast, which he has with 
his family, the King and his two younger brothers take 
a short walk. Then at nine King Peter goes to the 
schoolroom, where his instructors are waiting for him. 
He is given four lessons, each of which lasts forty 
minutes. Lunch at twelve-forty-five is followed by rest 
and reading until three o’clock. The remainder of the 
afternoon is devoted to physical exercise, horseback riding, 
and other forms of relaxation and amusement. At half- 
past four the King takes tea with his family; dinner is 
served at half-past seven. By this time the King has 
finished with his duties for the day, and spends the 
evening with his mother.’ He never goes to bed later 
than nine o'clock. As the King loves to work out-of-doors, 
his lessons are given in the schoolroom only in bad 
weather. < 

Last year King Peter was complaining to his play- 
mates that his mother was not giving him enough pocket 
money. Queen Mary, who. wished to teach her son thrift, 
was only giving him a few dinars a week. 

One day Peter II said to his mother: ‘Mother, 
things: can’t continue in this way. I don’t have enough 
money. I’m going to learn a trade.’ 

‘Very well, my son,’ the Queen Mother replied. . 

A carpentry shop was installed in an annex .of the 
palace, and a master carpenter was hired. As soon as 
the King saw this new instructor, he said to him: ‘Sir, 
I am counting on you to teach me how to make beautiful 
things, which I shall -be able to sell easily, in spite of 
the depression. I need some money.’ Needless to say, 
all of the things made by the King, with the carpenter’s 
aid, were sold at a high price. 

Now Peter II is beginning his fourteenth year. A 
whole nation has its eyes upon him. With tenderness and 
love the people follow his slightest actions; they watch 
him grow and develop into maturity. Alexander fell like 
a soldier for his country, the country whose territorial 
integrity he had sworn to maintain. Peter II will take 
good care to maintain that integrity, for he regards it 
as a sacred heritage. He is of the Karageorgevitch race, 
that line of heroes who unified the kingdom of the 
Southern Slavs. 5 f 


/ 


Social Reform in India 


We make the following extract from A 
Survey of the year 1936 published in The Inter- 
national Review of Missions : 

The export of opium from India except for medical 
and scientitic purposes ceased finally on January lem 
1936. The decision to diminish export by degrees until 
it entirely ceased was taken some years ago, and the 


N 


Indian government has forgone revenue which amounted | 


in 1911 to more than £5,000,000. The consumption of 
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raw opium per head has shown a steady decrease during 
the last five years. -à A digr. E 

The movement for social reform in India has been 
during the recent years. of intense political activity to 
‘some extent submerged hy’ political concerns, though 
among women it has never lost ground. A new and 
interesting development is the’ beginning in Bombay of 
feminine counter-part of the Servants of India Society, 
to be known as- the. Indian Women’s Fellowship of 
Service. The organizers in their public statement find 
a justification for the new society ‘in the need for 
women to unite in creating a strong and disciplined 
service which shall be worthy of the high ideals and 
deep devotion of Indian womanhood.’ ‘It is expected 
that women who come forward for membership will 
carry out their purpose in a religious spirit. 

Beyond question the greatest social issue in India 
is that of the Untouchables and the main facts of the 
problem have become matters of world interest. 
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As examples of the work done by Mr. Gandhi’s group, 
we may quote the Harijan Sevak Sangha, whose 
expenditure has risen from 2% to 4% lakhs of rupees 
in three years, and whose district committees have in- 
creased from 39 to 372; scholarships are granted to give 
higher cducation to .Untouchables while the society 
vigorously discourages the opening of special schools for 
children of these classes. His Holiness the Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya at Nasik formed a league for the abolition 
of untouchability, which has undertaken arbitration in 
eases where Untouchables claim to have been badiy 
treated. Along the same lines we may quote the labours 
of the great orthodox leader, Pandit Malaviya, who has 
been unremitting in seeking to remove untouchability 
from Hinduism.: Finally, in November, the Maharajah 
of Travancore proclaimed that henceforward no restric- 
tion should be placed on any Hindu on entering any 
temple controlled by his government—a proclamation of 
immense import. : 


a 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


We took occasion more than once to refer 
in the pages of this journal to the splendid work 
done by the Government School of Arts and 
Grafts, Madras,—indeed, the progress in recent 
years of the schools of Art in different provinces 
under the guidance of the students of Abanindra 
nath Tagore has been remarkable—and we 
reproduce in this issue some specimens of work 
executed by the Principal- of the Madras School 
. and-his students, and exhibited this year at the 
annual show of the school. As will be evident 
even to a casual observer of these photographs, 
the school maintains its progress under the able 
principalship of Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury. 
The reproductions include some of the portrait- 
busts done by Mr. Roy Chowdhury, who is one 
of our. foremost sculptors and combines in his 
work artistic. quality., and. imagination with 
technical skill 5 00 0-8 
_. The school. is doing admirable work in the 


“sphere of application of art to industry. 


i 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, MADRAS 


As His 
Excellency Lord. Erskine pointed out on the 
occasion of the opening of an exhibition ir 
Madras, “the school has done much in recent 
gears to foster an appreciation of . beauty, ir 
articles of ordinary domestic use, and its designs 
are already being copied, to some extent, by 
bazar craftsmen in the city.” The Madrar 
Goverment has sanctioned a scheme for thi 
provision of courses of training in small-scale 
industries, such as, leather work, casting anc 
metal work, and pottery and it is proposed thai 
designs for some of these articles should be 
supplied by the school. Mr. V. R. Chitra, the 
teacher in charge of the Crafts section, who hac 
been to Japan some time ago to study art-craits 
and has now returned to his work, will, it i 
hoped, utilise his experience in expanding th 
scope of his department. = 


HES 


` CINEMA IN EDUCATION 
By AMALESH GHOSH, M.A., B.SC., B.T. 


THe annual Reports of the Departments of 
Education of every province of India without 
exception, record a certain amount of progress 
in the expansion of Primary Education in the 
urban as well as the rural areas. But what 
does not fail to attract the attention of a 
searching reader of the. reports, is the glaring 
wastage in the primary stage, more than 
in any other. This-is particularly noticeable 
in the figures of admission and enrolment in the 
“first two forms,” Standard I and II. The 
reports have repeatedly drawn attention to the 
consequent stagnation and have described the 
wastage of men, money and intellect as 
“staggering.” Various reasons and diverse 
causes have been suggested or guessed to explain 
the state of things, which require close examina- 
tion and ‘thorough over-hauling. 

The function of the school is not only to 
give the pupils a good grounding in the three R’s. 
The school, with all its defects and short-comings, 
plays a much greater part. It prepares its 
scholars for life and lays the foundation for 
making the pupil a useful and active member of 
society. As is apparent from the existing state 
of things, the education given by our schools has 
been partially ineffective. The system shows 
signs of recovery in almost every province. The 
problem is being handled by educationists and 
workers in the field of Education in their own 
way. Let us. hope all these efforts will’ bring 
out some tangible results. 

An idea is gaining ground throughout the 
country to use the modern discoveries, the 
Radio and the Cinema, in propagating knowledge. 
These two methods have been found to “be 
powerful instruments in the. expansion of adult 
Education and consequently in the improvement 
in the condition of the masses in countries other 
than ours. Almost every province of India, 
from its provincial headquarters, is attempting 
to broadeast matters of interest to villagers— 
not only to amuse them but also to give them 
materials of educational interest. The scheme 
is being pushed forward with enthusiasm and 
in course of time we will have them working, 
et us hope, under expert: ‘supervisors with 
interest in Education and let us also hope that 
the eduontone Institutions, will-not lag behind 


the times in adopting this powerful wéapon as 
a means of Education and teaching. The Radio . 
has come to stay and has proved its worth 
beyond doubt. It is for us now to be up to 
the occasion. 

The Cinema probably has not received as - 
much attention in this direction as is due to 
it although stray attempts have been made here 
and there to produce films of Educational value 
and interest. But itis as powerful an instrument 
as the Radio, perhaps greater. What the Cinema _ 
does to the people besides amusing them is not 
a matter of speculation now. It brings about 
to an audience of average intelligence a polish in 
manners, customs and thought in so effective a 
way as can not be achieved in any other. 
Besides, the introduction of Talkies has greatly _ 
affected the silent pictures and has revolutionized -~ 
the scope of amusements in everyday life. There 
are no good towns in India now which have not 
got a Talkie House. Almost ‘all the district: 
towns-of India, possess at least one. The form 
of amusement is gaining good ground gradually. 
in the minds of the masses not-to speak of the - 

“ polished ” urban- population. i 

It is true that we cannot measure the amount 
of polish in manners, customs and thought con- ` 
veyed through these shows, by any scientific 
instruments. But it,does its "work imperceptibly 
and it will continue to play its part even if we 
do not want to recognize its proper value. and 
assign to it its proper place’ in“the sphere of . 
Education. In it we have, the best, weapon for 
educating the child. ` Young children have âà- 
plastic mind and devouring inquisitiveness and, 
we can niould it and give their minds the proper- 
shape through this living-.and interesting- in- . 
strument—the Cinema—the Talkies. If we do 
not recognize its value in the school, the pupils 
will be influenced by. the talk of the day and 
the “times outside—we cannot altogether do away 
with it. Ooutside, there are chances of these 
children seeing and listening to the modern and 
ultra-modern sex films of the day. The results 
may be harmful. Then why must we not agree 
to have films of some Educational value? The 
effectiveness of its work depends upon the nature 
of the Film exhibited. As an example of what 
the suggested films of Educational value can do, 
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the activities of the Public Health Department of 
the different provinces can be cited. The Film 
companies that produce and cater for the public; 


look more to the requirements of the adult and_ 


the younger sections of our population. People 


who have specially studied the subject and.from- 


the Educational point of view or are experts in 
this particular line, may be asked to take charge 
of the production ‘of such films. 

‘That we. are far behind’ the other nations 
of the «world; in ‘this . very. movement, can be 
gathered from a glance at the activities of other 
nations. In all the advanced States ‘of the con- 
tinent of Europe and in Japan, Films with an 
educational bias are produced and shown, not 
to siipplement. the day-to-day. class-teaching of 
the different subjects but simply to broaden the 
outlook of the pupils and to present those incom- 
prehensible points of Education in a diluted 
form, suitable to the leeds ‘of the younger 
generation. 

Germany takes the-lead in this respect. In 
about 20,000. of her schodls of all stages and 
denominations some sort of “ film-instruction ” 
is. given to the pupils. There are arrangements 
for inonthly. shows of Educational films to about 
500 of her schools in Japan. Groups of schools 
have combined together in Austria for hiring the 
Edueational films for their schools in turn, by 
rotation. The question of the “ projector,” the 
cost of which seemed to be prohibitive for their 
limited funds stood in the way .of the schools of 
Russia and the U. S: A. as a stumbling-block for 
getting’ Educational. films introduced. But it 
was:soon solved-to the satisfaction of all by 
having! one projector for a: group of ten neigh- 
bouring. schodls—to be shared for their use in 
turn’ ‘fixed by: agreement amongst themselves. 
In: those countries, mentioned above, the move- 
ment has spread not by the inspiration and en- 
thusiasm of the authorities of the schools alone 
butcalsd by. the material, one night say, practical 
help received by them from their Governments. 
The Govérnments’ of those countries could not 
stand aloof to watch the trend of events. 
Rightly they ‘gave a practical shape to the 
schemes put forward by educationists and the 
leaders of thought. There, the Governments 
have either taken the lead by instituting a 
department for producing the necessary films or 
have -monopolised this branch of -the new, 
prospering industry of Film production: 
in short, is the present position of the’ Educa- 
srenal. films-in the world outside.. `. 

But what’can we do to help this very valu- 
able -teaching-aid and. Educational instrument 
towards its universal adoption in our schools? 


This, 
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There have been attempts here and there to pro- 
duce Educational films by private companies. 
Even if the films—say suitable films—are 
produced, it will be, for a-long time to come, it 
seems, confined to the urban areas with well- 
equipped Show: Houses and a ready audience. 
The material is there, we cannot use it to our 
best advantage. There is something lacking— 
not the desire, not the enthusiasm—but the 
practical way in which it can be achieved. It 
will be a hard job to induce the groups of schools 
to combine together to get a good projector and 
the necessary equipment. At those places where 
there are Teachers Associations—they will 
hardly be able to convince, rather induce, the- 
management to get them. The university and 
the department of Education are there to enforce 
regulations and there is the Government to enact 
laws for this “ pious hope.” ‘There is not enough 
money—it is searce. There is financial string- 
ency. What is to be done! 

. Almost all the provinces have their new 
Primary Education Acts. The main featuré of 
almost all, is the creation of the district Educa- 
tional Councils. These councils can. come to 
the rescue by providing the necessary equipment 
for a group “of schools according to, say, “a five 
year plan.” The Board of High School or the 
Board of Secondary Education may be required, 
or where it is controlled by the university, may 
be asked to take up the matter and carry the 
scheme to success according to a certain laid-- 
down policy. The private companies to work 
satisfactorily to this end should have on agree- 
ment with the Department of Education or in 
the ‘alternative, with the controlling authority 


of this policy. If it is not deemed satisfactory 


they may be done away with and as a good 
method ‘for ensuring better production of Films 
required, a Department of Film Production may 
be instituted and attached to the provincial 
Department of Education. There may “be 
objections to the scheme, but after all, where is 
the draw-back? ` If- the departments of Public’ 
Health’ and Publicity have ‘attached “ Cinema 
Offices,” why can not the Department of 
Education have ‘a similar department, with 
no less dignified task to perfotm? If the foreign 
countries have been able to hold their owh and 
to manage such scheinés successfully, there is no 
reason why ‘our provincial departments of Edu- 
cation will fail to carry out the same purpose, 
if-it is properly managed and directed: Then 


` there was a-talk of interchange of such Films 


amongst: different: countries of the world. - That 
will mean that if we are to receive the co-opera- 
tion of other countries we have to produce our. 


EXHIBITION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, MADRAS - 





A Study 


A Portrait in Oil-eolours 
By D. P. Roy Chaudhury 








Prayer 


By Said Ahmed 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


the new legislatures of issue photographs of 
‘the presence therein of a number | 
embers, and we publish in this 


egislators. 


Som 








Mrs. Rukmini Laxmipathi Mrs. Yakub Hasan 
Member, Madras Legislative Assembly Member, Madras Legislative Assembly. It may 
be noted that Mr. Hasan is also a Member 

of the Madras Legislative Assembly 








Dr. N. Laxmidevi Amma 
Member, Madras Legislative Assembly 





Miss G. A. Murnvvatroe of Ceylc 
student. of the Kalabhavan. at Santinil 


Srimati Uma Nehru : 4 
Member, U. P. Legislative Assembly executed a bust from life when she was a 
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Miss G. A. Muthuvalse and the Bust 
Executed by her 


of Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury, Principal of the 

School of Arts at Madras. In the photograph Miss Nalini Chakravarti 

he is seen standing by it. f ; . aoe 
-Miss NALINI Cuaxravarti, who tock the Class in Philosophy, was the recipient of a large 

B.A. degree last year, standing First in the First number of prizes, and gold and silver medals. 


Salutation; By Prabhat Neogy — Dance: By Prabhat Neogy 








POOR STUDENTS’ SELF-HELP CIRCLE, BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 
[See pp. 434-36] 











A member of the Self-Help circle panung a 











TURKEY CONSCRIPTS WOMEN 


Darkness and Light 








An aerial view of Madrid, which has been heavily shelled and bombed by the insurgents 





Moorish troops bivouacking en route to Almirez, 5, Spain 





Mr. R. 5. Pandit 
Both Mr. & Mrs. Pandit are members of 
the U. P. Legislative Assembly. A : : a 
portrait of Mrs. Pandit appears Dr. Ba Maw, the Prime Minister of Burma 
elsewhere in this jssue under the new reforms 








Col. Lindbergh at the Juhu ‘Aerodrome, Bombay Photo: C, H. V, Pathy 





Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Rafi Kidwai after the mecting of the National Convention at Delhi 








Vallabhbhai Patel and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu ‘on their way to the A. L C. C. meeting held in 
the Harijan Colony, Delhi 








_ Unconditional Release of Mr. Subhas 
-Chandra Bose 
= We are happy that Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose has been released unconditionally, and shall 
be happier when he is restored to his normal 
health. We wish him a speedy recovery. 
He was deprived of his liberty without any 
trial on any charge. This ought not to have 
been done. If Government had any proof of 
any unlawful activity on his part, he ought to 
-have been brought to trial. This was not done. 
Hence we have all along held that he had not 
effended against even any British-made law of 
India. Loss of liberty and confinement seriously 
affected his health. He ought to have been 
released as soon as this became evident. This 
too was not done. Nevertheless, as even very 
_ late release is better than no-release, we are glad 
_ that he is again in our midst as a free man—free 
in the sense in which and to the extent that 
| Indians can be free in the present political 
condition of India. 





Success of the Congress in the Elections 


Love of freedom is ingrained in human 
nature. As the people of India are not funda- 
mentally different from other peoples of the 
world, they, too, love freedom. 

The Indian National Congress has promised 
to make them free. It has not been a mere 
promise. Members of the Congress, both men 
and women, have earnestly striven to make 
India independent. In the struggle for freedom, 
they have made great sacrifices and undergone 
sufferings unprecedented in India or elsewhere 
in the course of any such non-violent movement. 
True, the struggle has not yet succeeded. But 
as there any country where a similar struggle 
has succeeded in a shorter period of time? And 
the movement has not been entirely infructuous. 
Tt has given the people confidence. More than 
any other political organization the Congress 
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has also kept alive the desire and hope of free- _ 
dom and roused them among those people in _ 
whose minds these lay dormant. ee 

These are some of the reasons why more 
electors have given their votes to Congress 
candidates than to candidates of any other 
political party. a 

There are other reasons, too: India o iso 
phenomenally poor. In addition there have beer 
economie depression and unemployment fora 
long time. Government in this country have not 
adopted remedial or ameliorative measures like- 
those adopted in independent countries with 
national governments. Agriculture and manu- 
facturing industries are in a backward condition: - 
Adequate endeavours for their advancement. are 
wanting. Various kinds of disease are rampant 
and the death-rate is high. There is generally 
very little sanitation in the villages and most 
towns are only slightly better situated in this 
respect. The expectation of life is lower than 
in any other country for which statisties are 
available. Among civilized countries India 
holds the record for illiteracy. British imperia- 
lists and others who either seek the favour or 
friendship of Britishers may try to discover 
various causes, unconnected with British rule, 
for the miserable condition and gloomy outlook 
of India, and they may not be entirely wrong; 
but the people of India, including the inteligent- 
sia, hold the Government mainly responsible 
for what India is today. 

Repression, with police rule, which has been 
the order of the day for years, has further _ 
embittered the minds of the people and increased” 
their dislike for the Government. wees 

No political organization in India. “has 
criticised the Government more severely than the 
Congress, and this has been done at the cost of 
great suffering and sacrifice. This has endeared 
the Congress to the people very much. In føakes 
if Sir Henry Craik’s information is correct, Tb =. 
has endeared the Congress even to the servants 
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of the Government. For he said in the Assembly 


that most of them who had votes cast them for 
Congress candidates. 


‘No wonder then that the Congress has been 


so sticcessful in the elections. Its success would 
have been far more striking if the new Govern- 
ment of India Act had not divided the people 
into a dozen and a half groups for electoral pur- 
poses and thus vivisected them. But though in 
this way numerous. voters were induced and even 
indirectly compelled to vote for non-political 
reasons, the Congress has seored a victory which 
the Government did not expect. 


-Bill for Preventing Unfair Competition in 
“Indian Coastal Traffic 
The Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru has tabled a 
fresh Bill to control the Coastal Traffic of 
“India for introduction in the Council of State. 
In the course of the statement of objects and 
‘reasons the author of the Bill explains: 


: This Bill was oiginally introduced by me in the last 
“Council and was circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. 
-Tt however fell through with the dissolution of the 
< Council. 
le has since been redrafted with a view to meet 
` eertain criticisms to which the Bill as originally drafted 
had heen subjected both as regards certain of its provi- 
sions as well as matters of which no cognizance had been 
taken. 
The object of this Bill continues the same as before. 
It is intended to remove a possible impediment to the 
growth and development, of the Indian mercantile marine. 
There is no question of any discrimination between British 
and Indian shipping. Past experience, however, shows 
that a well established powerful company engaged in 
coastal traffic can easily put a new venture out of action 
bhy unfair competition, e.g., rate-cutting, grant of rebates, 
ete... The fear of unfair competition deters Indian capital 
being. invested in coastal shipping. If the Governor- 
General in Council be given power to prevent such 
“eompetition, the fear will be largely allayed and a new 
“Tine of commercial activity may be opened out to Indians. 
©) By ahis will it is provided that only persons holding 
licences from the Governor-General in Council will be 
entitled to carry on business, in coastal traffic in India. 
Power is also given to the Governor-General in Council 
to fx the maximum and the minimum rates of freight and 
fares dnd also to prevent the grant of rebates or other 
concessions which are calculated to reduce such minimum 
rates.. The carrying on of business in coastal traic with- 
out a licence is made penal as also the contravention of 
any. rule-.preseribed by the Governor-General in Council 
with regard to the grant of rebates or other concessions. 


It will be remembered that, simultaneously 
with Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Council of State, 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi introduced a Coastal 
Traffic Reservation Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly. 


“Bima Governor Uses Special Powers 
SO Rancoon, March, 22. _ 
When the House of Representatives met this morning 
the Speaker read a message from the Governor in which 






His Excellency said that the Burma Frontier Force Bill 
having been rejected by the House of Representatives and 
it being necessary. to make provision for the matters 
contained therein he has enacted forthwith, under. the 
provisions of section 93(1) (A) of the Government. of 

arma Act, 1985, the Burma Frontier Force Act, being 
the Bill as originally introduced in the Legislature with 
certain amendments—A. P.1 


The action of the Governor of Burma 
gives a foretaste of what the Governors of 
provinces in India will do when. some official 
Bills are rejected by the legislatures of those 
provinces in which Congress members are in 
an absolute majority. 


A Sinister Educational Move 
The Tribune of Lahore writes : 


We have no hesitation in saying that the bill which 
has been drafted by Dr. W. Jenkins for. transferring ‘the 
control of secondary education in Bengal fromthe Calcutta: 
University to a board of secondary education constituted 
on a communal basis is a thoroughly mischievous measure 
which all that is good and true in the province and the 
country will strongly condemn. There may be something 
to be said for divesting the University of responsibility 
for secondary education and placing that responsibility 
in the hands of a separate and independent body. But 
the constitution of such a body should be similar to that 
of the University and on no account should its members 
be selected on a communal basis. Education is the very 
last sphere to which the pernicious principle of communal 
representation should be extended. 


We are in entire agreement with the 
general principles laid down by our Panjab 
contemporary. 

We have not seen the Bill, nor has any 
discussion of it in any Bengal paper come to 
our notice. 


A Bengali M. L. A. in Pathan Country 
Some British imperialists have invented the 

being a martial race, 

despise the Bengalis because of their timidity. 


president of the Congress Parliamentary’ Board 
and he alone was elected a delegate from the 





Dr. Charu Chandra Ghosh 


Frontier Province to the Faizpur session of the 
Congress. 


Brahmacharya Vidyalaya at Ranchi 

In 1916 Swami Yogananda and his co- 
workers established a small ashram with a school 
in a suburb of Calcutta. Subsequently he 
appealed for help to the late Maharaja Sir 
Manindra Chandra Nundi of Kasimbazar for 
the establishment of a model school. On 
receiving this appeal the Maharaja saw the 
aforesaid small school and was pleased with it. 
On his agreeing to be the patron and supporter 
of a Brahmacharya Vidyalaya, the school was 
established in 1917 on the banks of the Damodar 
near Damodar station. In 1918 it was removed 
to Ranchi. Up to the time of his death the 
Maharaja was its sole patron but he could not 
make any arrangement before his death for its 
permanent support. So owing to his death and 
to the absence of Swami Yogananda the other 
workers could conduct the school with difficulty, 
but maintained all its activities. Swami Yoga- 
nanda returned to India in 1935 and with a 
‘View to making the institution permanent 
purchased its present site, a garden covering 
70 bighas, with the help of his American disciples 
and friends and some well-wishers in Bengal. 
At his request Maharaja Srish Chandra Nundi. 
_the owner of the garden, parted with it at a 
reduced price. The school is conducted by the 
trustees of the “ Yogoda Satsang Society,” which 
has been registered according to Act XXI of 
1860. It is not the property of any individual. 
In the Ashram attached to the school any person 





American Red Indian mummy head 


following any faith can stay for a time for 
devotional purposes. | 

The Society conducts some schools for the 
aborigines and depressed classes. The Brahma- 
charya Vidyalaya itself imparts secular and 
religious instruction to its boys in an efficient 
manner. It has a library, a gymnasium, playing 
ficlds and a museum. The museum contains: 
some rare objects. One is an American Red 
Indian mummy head. It was purchased by 
Swami Yogananda at the Chicago World's Fair 
in 1931. It exemplifies the dreadful ‘ head- 
arrowing’ system formerly prevalent amongst 





Brahmacharya Vidyalaya at Ranchi 


the South American Red Indians dwelling near 
the Andes. After the severance of the head of 
the victim from the body, the entire bony ygrtien 
of the head used to be taken out. by its back - 
and ‘the remaining portion treated. -with. sand 
according to some process known only to the — 
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early Red Indians. The mummified and 
shrunken head was then preserved as a trophy. 


~A World Cycling Record 

An Allahabad 
March, states : 

Rabindra Chatterjee broke this morning, though by 
three minutes only, the existing world record of 74 hours 
in endurance cycling. The famous swimmer thus comes 
into prominence for a performance on land as well. 

Of the three, who had undertaken the task of beating 
the record, Kabindra alone could sueceed. Sheo Prasad 
dropped out last night at 8-30 pm. and N. C. Bhadar at 
about 5 a.m, this morning. Rabindra equalled the 74 
hours record at 10-15 a.m. today, having started on 
March 6 at 8-15 a.m. He came down at 10-18 a.m. after 
cycling on the Kayastha Pathshala School playground 
for 74 hours 3 minutes. 


message, dated the 9th 





Rabindra Chatterjee 


The event was organized under the auspices of the 
District Olympic Association. The entire arrangements 
for the performance were made mainly by the inmates of 
the Kayastha Pathshala Hostel. Prominent among the 
judges were teachers of the Kayastha Pathshala, including 
both the principals, Dr. Tara Chand and Mr. Gokal Chand, 
and Dr. Beni Prasad, Prof. Amarnatha Jha, Mr. P. N. 
Mather, Mr. S. K. Dutta. sir. B. Simlai and Mr. Rudra 
Narain and others. 


Rev, B. A. Nag 


«bhe Rev. B. A. Nag, an Indian Christian 
leader, passed away peacefully on the 16th of 
March at 10-30 in the morning. He represented 
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the Indian Christian community on the Bengal 
Legislative Council and was a Councillor of 
the Ca‘eutta Corporation fer a good many years. 
He was an official of the London Baptist 
Missionary Society, which he served for 37 
years. The Students’ Hall, which is situated 
on the eastern side of College Square, Calcutta, 
is a standing monument to his work amongst 


the students of Calcutta. He was the first 
Indian Chairman of the London Baptist 


Missionary Society; he represented India at the 
World Baptist Alliance in Berlin in 1934. His 
deputation work in England and Scotland was 
much appreciated by the leading people there. 
In polities he belonged to the moderate school 








Rev. B. A. Nag 
of thought and was a prominent member of the 


Liberal party. He was Vice-President of the 
Indian Association, the oldest Liberal political - 
body in Bengal. He had the honour of being 
the first Secretary of the National Liberal 
League in Bengal when Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea was the President. He was long 
connected with the Congress; before the non- 
co-operation regime he was a member of the 
working committee of that body and was 
appointed Secretary of the Besant Congress in 
Calcutta. He was also a member of the. Bengal 
Board of Censors, Bengal Civil Service 


Commission, Bengal Burial Board, and many 
other public institutions. 
of the Indian Christian Association of Bengal, 
President of All-Indian Christian Conference, 


President of the Bengal Christian Conference,.. 


etc. He was an able speaker and debater. 


‘Lord Zetland’s Misleading Article in 


“ Christian Science Monitor” 


Reuter has telegraphed from London that 


The Secretary of State for India, Lord Zetland, in 
an -aride contributed to the Christian Science “Monitor, 
refers to the first great instalment of the change in the 
constitution of India which comes into effect in a fore 
night’s time. 


This is a reference to fie pocia part 
of the Government of India Act which comes 
into effect on All Fool?’ Day this- year. The 

“change ” spoken of above is- not preceded by 
any adjective or followed by any ee 
words. If the adjective “retrograde” ‘ re- 
actionary ” preceded the word “ P or the 
qualifying words “for the worse” followed it, 
there would be no reason to question the decur- 
acy of Reuters introductory sentence. . 

According to Reuter, Lord Zetland says : 

“In the British Empire thet has been no example 
of more rapid political progress and I doubt whether any: 


country can show a- record of vaster changes except by 
way of revolution.” 


We wonder whether in the last five words 
of the sentence there is ‘a suggestion that if India 
wants “vaster changes” she must have them 
“by way of revolution ”! 

Lord Zetland says that “in the British 
Empire there has been no example of more rapid 
political progress.” Before commenting-on what 
he says we must be quite sure of what he means 
by the British Empire.- In speaking of the 
self-governing parts of the totality of British 
territories, even British imperialists use the 
vords British Commonwealth of Nations—in 
rder, of course, not to wound the amour-propre 
‘f the Dominions. It is more usual to use the 
yord Empire in connection with India. But 
verhaps by the British Empire Lord Zetland 
neans the whole aggregate of British territories. 

Well, he says that nowhere else in the 
3ritish Empire has there been more rapid 
rolitical progress. But in a later part of the 
irticle he says of India’s new constitution that 
‘admittedly it is an experiment.” Perhaps 
ord Zetland will admit that the grant of self- 
covernment outright marks greater and more 


apid ‘political progress than a mere experiment. 


He was also Pesident. ` 


‘given them more. 


Indian .. National Liberal Federation. 
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‘Now; no. British statesman has ever spoken of 


the ‘constitutions of Canada, Australia, South 
Africa .or the Irish Free State as experiments. 
What these countries have got they have got ‘ 
for good:.'.And the Westminster Statute has 
Therefore, pace his lordship, 
there has'been more rapid political progress in 
those countries -than in India. 

-In our remarks above it has been assumed 
that.there has been “ political progress ” so far 


as India’s British-made constitution is concerned 


and what has been shown is that this progress 
has not: been more rapid than in some other parts 
of the British Empire. But the fact is, India’s 
coming constitution does: not mark an advance 
upon the previous one. It makes the Secretary 
of State,.the Governor-General, and the pro- 
vincial ‘Governors greater autocrats than they 
were ever before. All this has been repeatedly 
shown in this Review and.many other Indian 
journals. In America, this has been shown by 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee _ in the. Asia 
magazine in more than one, article. In , the 
January’ number of that magazine the utter 
hollowness of Lord Linlithgów’s address, to the 
Indian, Legislature- on, September 21, 1936, 
was. ‘thoroughly exposed. Büt Bri tish 
‘ authorities’ on India never attempt a reply 
to such articles. They. merely go on repeating 
theit ‘unfounded assertions that India has been 
given, self- rule by a democratic constitution. 
All the: meang of propaganda are available to 
them, ‘and, ‘the columns of American newspapers 
are open - to them. But whatever they may say, 
they should remind themselves of the, dictum of 
Junius. to the effect. that the worst of all des- 
potisms is that which works with the machinery 
of freedom. ` 

_ Speaking of India’s new ‘constitution, Lord 
Zetland. observes : 

“It is-a greater advance than the most ardent Indian 


reformer of the last generation would ‘have looked upon 
as a practical possibility.” 


“This: is not at all true. 
- Leaving aside the Congress, let us take the 
Many, 
perhaps: all, of its leaders are men of the last 
generation, and they are certainly ardent. re- 
formers.. And that organization has severely 
criticized and condemned the new constitution 
in successive All-India and. provincial sessions, 
never saying ‘that it is an advance, whether 
great or small. 

But his lordship may say that none of iffese 
men isa “ most ardent Indian reformer.” Well 
then, let us take “the most ardent Indian 
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reformer of the last generation”—we mean 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He has Jong 
been a connecting link between the Liberals and 
the Congressites. It is very well known that 
he has condemned the new constitution in un- 
measured terms and is as strongly opposed to 
accepting ministerships under it as anybody else, 
saying, “It is sin to accept office.” 

Therefore, we challenge anybody to prove 
in detail, not merely to assert airily ex cathedra; 
that India’s new constitution “is a greater 
advance than the most ardent reformer of the 
last generation would have looked upon as a 
practical possibility.” 

Lord Zetland continues : 

“The great extension of self-government on demo- 
cratic lines in British India is a fact of first-rate 
importance and interest to the world at large. Admittedly, 
it is an experiment, but it is an experiment which has 
been prepared with the utmost care and in a spirit of 
the most sober realism.” 

The reference to “the world at large” 
shows that Lord Zetland’s article is meant for 

foreign consumption, particularly for American 

consumption. It is a pity that foreigners are 
thus misled with regard to India’s new consti- 
tution and the political situation in India in 
general.” This would not have been the case if 
foreign editors had been half as anxious to 
ascertain and publish the considered opinions 
of India’s leaders as they appear to be to pub- 
lish the parrot cries of British bureaucrats. 

The real character of India’s “ Made in 
Britain ” constitution has been so often exposed 
in magazine and newspaper articles in India, 
that our intelligentsia need not be told that 
there has not been any extension of self-govern- 
ment on democratic lines, that the self-govern- 
ment or autonomy is not the people’s self-rule 
or autonomy but only executive rule and 
gubernatorial autonomy, and that the sem- 
blance of democracy is. only autocracy camou- 
flaged to look like rule by and for the people. 

The word experiment has been repeatedly 
used in connection with. the so-called Indianiza- 
tion of the army in India. We do not know 
whether Britishers understand how insulting 
that word sounds to Indian ears. That same 
hated word experiment has been used with 
reference to self-government in India also. 

India will not have experiments. India 
‘wants the real thing and will have it. 

The spirit of most sober realism which 
Lowl, Zetland speaks of is a spirit of most 
cynical and calculated contempt for India’s 
sober confidence in her power- to manage “her 
own affairs.’ 
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Speculating on the chances of the success 
of the ‘experiment,’ Lord Zetland next indulges 
in a bit of imaginative pomposity. Says he: 

“Tts success, for which there is every reason to be 
hopeful, will come at a time when the cause of democracy 
is in sore need of ‘encouragement, and it will make a 
notable breach in the barrier which has hitherto been 
supposed to exist between the ways and ideas of the 
Eastérn and Western hemispheres.” 


It will be observed that he keeps up the 
illusion and delusion that the new Indian con- 
stitutién has really something to do with demo- 


cracy, which it has not. 


The cause of democracy is undoubtedly in 
sore need of encouragement in these days of 
dictatorships. But autocracy camouflaged as 
democracy can by no means encourage demo- 
cracy—unless, of course, it be contended that 
camouflage is the homage which autocracy pays 
to democracy and therefore democracy ought to 
feel flattered and encouraged by such homage. 


Let us now consider the 


“ Notable Breach in the Barrier Between 
Eastern and Western Ways and Ideas” 


Lord Zetland professes to think that the 
“experiment” which will be made in India 
under the new constitution will make a notable 
breach in the barrier which has hitherto been 
supposed to exist between the ways and ideas of 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. Obvious- 
ly he refers to the assumption that democracy is 
of the West and autocracy of the East. He 
does not say whether he himself considers this 
assumption to be correct. But Westerners 
generally do suppose that the Eastern hemis- 
phere was unacquainted with the theory and 
practice of democracy and learnt it from the 
West. This, however, is an entirely wrong 
supposition. Not to speak of the many histori- 
cal and other works which have shown that 
democracy was known and practised in India 
in ancient times, we have for years repeatedly 
given -proofs of ‘that fact in this Review. 


But assuming the supposition to be true, 
how ridiculous it is for anybody to talk of the 
new Indian constitution being the first modern 
experiment in democracy in the East! Even 
if it be. an experiment in genuine democracy, 
which it is not, it has already been preceded 
by really democratic institutions in Japan, the 
Philippines, Turkey, China, Afghanistan, Iran 
(Persia), and Iraq, not to speak of “several 
Soviet’ republics in’ Central’ Asia. 


NUL 


India * in the Process. of. Attaining Unity” ? 


Reuter’s summary of Lord Zetland’s article 
in the American paper concludes thus : 


“A country. which, with the single exception of 
China, contains the largest aggregation of human beings 
in the world, is now in the process of attaining unity 
such as she has never yet possessed in the whole course 
of her history.” l 


Let us suppose that India had never yet 
hitherto had unity of any kind. How is the 
new constitution going to give her unity? 

When, as Governor-General of India, Lord 
Linlithgow first addressed the Indian Legisla- 
ture on September 21, 1937, he also spoke of 
the growing realization of the unity of India. 
Commenting on his lordship’s words, the editor 
of this Review wrote in Asta for January last : 


....instead of taking steps to conserve and promote 
it (unity), they (the authors of India’s new constitution) 
have on the contrary disrupted the unity of India by their 
scheme of so-called provincial autonomy, by cutting up 
the people of India into many political groups based on 
sex, religious profession, caste, and the like, and by 
introducing the Princes into the body politic in the name 
of an All-India Federation to serve as a drag and a curb. 
Had they come into the Federation as heads of demo- 
cratically governed States, that would have furthered the 
cause of Indian unity. But what unity can there be in 
a Federation in which the Princes will stand for auto- 
cracy and the elected Nationalist representatives of 
British India will stand for democracy? 


The article contributed by the editor of this 
Review to the American magazine proceeds’: 


There is clear proof that the authors of the Constitu- 
tion Act have disrupted the unity of India knowingly. 
For in the- Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
on which the Act is based, the following words occur: 
“We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest gift 
which British rule has conferred on India; but in trans- 
ferring so many of the powers of government to the 
provinces, and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous 
and independent political life of their own, we have been 
running the inevitable risk of weakening or even desiroy- 
ing that unity.” i 

In other words, the British have adopted a policy 
of strengthening provincial separatism and “independ- 
ence” at the expense of national unity, solidarity and 
interdependence of the parts. They, no doubt, proceed 
to speak in the Report of “such an adaptation of the 
structure of the Central Legislature as will bind these 
autonomous parts together.” But in that Legislature they 
have introduced so many non-adhesive, if not disruptive, 
elements by means of keeping the Princes autocratic and 
ignoring their subjects altogether, by the Communal 
Decision, and by transferring most of the most important 
legislative and administrative functions to the Provinces, 
that the binding force of the Central Legislature will not 
avail to counteract effectively the separatist tendencies 
of the so-called provincial autonomy. 


The Provinces have been treated as regards 
the allotment of seats, finance, franchise, etc., 
according to such varying standards, that exist- 
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ing provincial envy.and jealousies will persist 
and new causes of such feelings will spring up. 
Thus, it will not be easy for India to remain 
or become one country in essence. Geographic- 
ally it has been, is and will remain one country. 
But the new constitution will tend to destroy 
its unity in spirit. 

There is another reason why, in spite of a 
single Government of India, India will not 
really become one country. For becoming truly ` 
one country, the Provinces and States should 
have one great common purpose or a few great 
common purposes. In spite of the new consti- 
tution, the people of India will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to act under the great common urge of 
winning self-rule. But as Lord Zetland refers 
to the new Act in particular as a unifying 
factor, he or his subordinates should point out 
the great common urge, purpose, or object which 
can be discovered in it. We find none. 

A common grievance may be, as it has 
often been, a unifying factor. And all Indians 
will continue to labour , under the common 
grievance of not having freedom. But the new 
Act has divided the people into so many con- 
flicting groups and has set British India and 
Indian India, as also the Provinces among them- 
selves and the States among themselves, by the 
ears so cleverly, and each will have so many 
grievances of their own to ventilate, that the 
great common grievance of lack of freedom may. 
fail to receive adequate common and joint 
attention. ; 

We assumed for the sake of argument that 
India had never had unity of any sort before 
British rule. But that assumption is wrong. 
Geographically India is clearly marked out as 
one country. Its fundamental unity in spirit 
has been admitted even by many Englishmen 
of note. Itis a historical fact that under Asoka 
and Samudra-gupta almost the whole of India 
became politically one. There is no doubt that 
Asoka’s empire, which included Nepal and parts 
of Afghanistan, was at least as extensive as the 


. British Empire in India. 


“ Unity” in Subjection Worse than 
Separateness in Independence 


Taking it for granted, though not admit- 
ting, that the whole or the greater part of India 
was never one political unit, one may consider 
the value of the whole of India forming one 
political unit under the subjection of Britain. 

Our opinion may be briefly stated. Wenat 
is wanted is one undivided free India. Freedom 
is of primary importance. Hence, if one free. 


-. of the smaller units is, 
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Tadia were ‘not: a` pòssibility; whieh “is; not - 
admitted, a. number of independent? Indian - 
regions or states would be preferable: to::one` 
-big India subject to foreign rule. - 


Nepal-is an 
Indian region. But for the sake of: having ‘one 
undivided political: state called India it ‘cannot 
be desired that Nepal should come under: “British 
subjection. 


We know ‘that the previous- diat of 


India as an aggregate of several independent 
states repeatedly led to her subjection. ‘We are 
also conscious that the existence of ore large 


‘undivided independent country is ‘preferable: to 


the existence of a number of warring independent 
smaller political units. But this state of belli- 
gerency is never permanent or inevitable: The 


- small independent units may confederate or. 


become allies. In any case,. the independence 
in spite of all: dis- 


advantages, preferable to the subjection. of the 


` bigger whole. 


` than in India. 


i dependent countries enjoy. 


India has often oe spoken of as ‘com- 
parable in size and diversity to the whole. of 
Europe ‘minus Russia. Would it have’. ‘been 
better for this Europe minus Russia, to. have 
Power's Empire instead of being the. ‘aggregate 
of a number of smaller independent and often 


` .warring states which she has been’ down the 


ages? “There have been more wars in’ Europe 
During the British’ „periód, of 
the history of India there have beer’ some de- 


vastating wars in Europe while there was.com- 


parative peace in this country. But in spite of 
these states.of war, the most backward country 
of Europe is more prosperous and educated ‘than 
any province.of India. One of the cause’ of 
this difference is the freédom of the European 


_, countries and the subject condition of India. 


We want improvement in ‘the cotstitutional 


` ` position of the people of the Indian States—we 
want that they should have ‘the’ political ‘and 


The ` “pidchafiical 
union of the Indian States with the’ British- 


ruled provinces to. form a big Federated India. 


will. not lead to.this improvement. “Nor will 
Federation raise the political status. of, the rulers 
of the Indian States. Some of them were. once 


independent and equal allies of the ‘British’ 


power. In theory they still perhaps retain ‘that 
status. The accession of these: States’ into “the 
Federation of India and the’ acknowledgment 


by “Federated India of the sovereignty ‘of’ ‘the. 
. British Crown would mg the death-knell. of all” 
_ such theories. — -> oe hi ee 


aoe 
Daa 
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Governor-General Restores Cuts in Budget ` 

In the article in an American paper by 
Lord Zetland on which we have commented in 
the preceding notes his lordship dwells .on the 
grant of a democratic constitution to India. 
Lord Linlithgow also ‘has said similar things. 
But how are the representatives of the people 
in the Indian legislature treated by the 
Governor-General? Before that question ‘is 
answered, it has to be pointed out: that Lord 
Linlithgow will continue to be the Governor- 
General for some years after the new constitu- 
tion comes into force and many of the Indian 
representatives in the legislatures will also be 
the people’s representatives under the new 
constitution. So.the way in which Lord 
Linlithgow treats the present Indian legislature 
is a correct index to the way in which its 
successor will be treated. If Lord Linlithgow 
is an autocrat now, he will be an autocrat. 
during the remaining years of his rule. And 
if the political judgment and capacity and the 
financial knowledge of the present group of 
elected Indian legislators be worthy only of 
contempt, the knowledge, judgment and capa- 
city of the same men or their like will be not 
less worthy of contempt. 

In the Assembly defeat after defeat was 
inflicted on the Government, and many motions 
of “cuts” in the Railway Budget and the 
General Budget were carried. The Assembly 
declared itself against the enhanced sugar excise 
duty and in favour of a two-pice post card 
instead of the present three-pice one. But the 
Government remain unmoved, determined not 
to make any alteration in the Budget presented 
by Sir James Grigg. Does this indicate any 
democratice mentality in the Executive Govern- 
ment, any inclination to pay any heed to the 
opinion of the elected representatives of the 
people? 


The Price of the Post Card 


Let us take only one item. It was said 
on behalf of the Government that if the price 
of the post card was reduced to two pice; there. 
would be a loss of Rs. 50 lakhs. 

- The expenditure for 1937-38 has been -esti- 
mated to be 8,341 lakhs of Rupees. If on 


‘account of the réduction of the price of post 


cards .from three pice to two, which was 
demanded, the receipts had been less by 50 
lakhs, would it have been impossible to reduce 
the expenditure by that amount? The reduc- 
tion in expenditure would have meant a reduc- 
tion by only 6 (10). per cent. It is quite possible 
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for the estimated receipts to show an increase 
of Rs. 50 lakhs. In that case no reduction of 
expenditure would be necessary. On the other 
hand, some “ punitive expedition ” on the North- 


West Frontier may send up the expenditure — 


by several crores. Money would be-found some- 
how for such laudable enterprises, by borrowing, 
though according to -Lord Linlithgow and his 
financial mentor Sir James Grigg a possible 
(though by no means certain) reduction of 
income to the extent of Rs. 50 lakhs only cannot 
be risked for the purpose of helping the poor 
man to communicate with his kith and kin by 
means of a cheaper post card! 

Not that there has not been reduction, or 
at least readjustment, of postage in any direction. 
Book packet rate has been reduced from 
$ anna for the first five tollahs and 4 anna for 
every additional 5 tollahs to 4 anna for the 
first 24 tollahs and 4 anna for every additional 
24 tollahs. As packets containing printed matter 
are regarded as book packets, the redúced rate 
of book packet postage means that any one 
can send in an open envelope a number of 
printed or type-written slips even’ of larger 
size than post cards, not weighing more than 
23 tollahs, for half anna. But that will not 
benefit the villager or the poor city coolie or 
the factory worker, who want a cheap post 
card. It will benefit the urban mercantile or 
business community, who are richer than the 
class whom a cheap post card would have 
benefited. It is true a cheap post card would 
be ‘of some advantage to the comparatively 
well-to-do also. But that is no reason why the 
poor man’s convenience should not be consulted. 
There is no better means of inducing him to 
make increasing use of the post office than a 
cheap post card. 

If the accounts of the postal and telegraph 
departments were kept separately, it would be 
found that the postal department could pa 
its way in spite of a cheap post card. - 
Imperialist Sense of Superiority, and 
Contempt For Others 


When ‘cuts’ in the Budget are restored 
by the Governor-General, that implies that that 
foreign functionary understands the requirements 
of India and is more anxious for her good than 
the majority of the elected representatives of 
the people of India. Among these representa- 
tives there are men who are at least equal in 
intelléctual attainments and statesmanship to 
any of’ the foreign functionaries in India. As 
régards the desire to do good to India and a. 
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knowledge of how it can be done, it is no 
patriotic bias which leads us to assert that no 
foreigner can possibly surpass the sincere and 
well-informed patriots of India in this respect. 
Yet such is the unwarranted sense’ of 
superiority of British imperialists and such is 
their conscious or unconscious contempt for the 
opinion of even the best of those whom they 
govern that even in minor matters the latter 
are overruled by the former. This pose of 
superiority is insufferable, though ridiculous, 
this contempt is intolerable and provokes resent- 
RA and the whole situation is ‘extremely hard 
to bear. 


Massacre of Abyssinians by Italians 


There .was an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate the Italian general Marshal Graziani 
at Addis Ababa. This was followed by indis- 
criminate massacre of Abyssinians by the 
Italians. Neither the League of Nations nor 
any single :power or group of powers enjoying 
its membership has yet taken any action in 
the matter. There was a debate on the subject 
in -the British House of Commons ’on the 25th 
March. © 


Mr. Arthur Henderson opened the discussion by 
declaring that the American representative in Addis Ababa 
reported that he had given refuge in the American 
compound to 700 Abyssinians, where they had remained 
for three days. 

After the American representative had received an 
assurance from the Italians that the lives of these 
Abyssinians would be spared, they left the compound, 
upon which every single one was butchered like cattle. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in a withering speech, asked what 
action the Government were taking about the Abyssinian 
massacres. He recalled the emphatic protest made on 
the occasiom of the Armenian massacres and suggested 
a great international protest through the League against 
the most horrible massacres of the last 50 years. 

He expressed satisfaction that Marshal Graziani had 
escaped as a gallant and fine soldier. The protest was 
too late to save the lives of the thousands brutally 
butchered but it- was not too late to save the lives, 
perhaps of hundreds of thousands, in the coming mon-hs. 

The massacre of Ras Desta” was without comparison 
in modern history. “He fights for his country and is 
shot like a dog for doing so without a word of protest 
from the leading countries or the League of Nations. 
(Shame.)” . : 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George mentioned the shooting 
of General Scheepers, a citizen of the Cape Colony, for 
treason, which created ‘such a strong feeling that Lord 
Kitchener was compelled to override the decision of the 
Court Martial to shoot another General. The Italians 
were most angry with the British, but he would rather 
have Italian.anger than Italian contempt and he hoped 


the time would come when they would reply to the 


Italians in a straight-forward and fearless manner. 

Lord Cranborne, replying to the Opposition attacks, 
said that the anxieties of large sections of the British 
nation as regards the very tragic events in Addis Ababa 
had been abundantly expressed by Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
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ave 


Lloyd George and the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
numerous public speeches and in other ways. ` 

-- The Government spokesmen had already made state- 
ments., Mr. Henderson and Mr. .Lloyd George had 


pressed him to state what action the Government were 


taking. The Abyssinian dispute was never a question for 
individual action but for collective action with the other 
members of: the- League. The whole subject must be 
discussed and documents examined. under the auspices 
of the’ Eeagie and in the light of that examination action 
must. ke taken. ` i i 


He- 


-hppealed ‘to members to exercise restraint in view 


of the- delicacy of the situation. ` A 
Lord, Cranborne hoped that however deeply members 
might be stirred by recent .events, they would, in future, 


put à ‘curb’ oh themselves. -. 
~~~ Fhe debate was adjourned till April 6.—Reuter. A 
The debate shows that, whatever sections 
of the British people may fėel, their government, 
representing the - majority, “prefers Italian 
contempt to Italian anger, at- any rate for the 
present." The reason perhaps is that British 
preparations for war are not yet complete. But 
is it certain if Britain took thé lead in an 
effective protest, Italy would fight?- 


Madrid Press Attack Scheme- of So-called: 
Non-Intervention j 


, Mapri, March 26. 
The international situation is providing the. chief 
source of comment for the Madrid press.at the moment. 
Lord Plymouth, Chairman of the Non-intervention Com. 
mittee, is the general ‘target. for most press, which allude 
Hitterly to “his phlegmatic, slow-motion attitude.” i 
“La Moz,” the organ of the independent left, says : 
“Democratic Europe is about to. convert us into a- 
, second edition of Abyssinia. This we can only 
avoid -by breaking the chains in which Lord 
‘ Plymouth is binding us and obtaining our:'men 
and munitions from wherever we can get them, 
even though Mr. Delbos has hermetically. sealed 

our Frontier.’—Reuter. : 


Study at School of Great Religious Teachers’ 
Lives and Teachings a 

. Some -weeks ago a paper was read at the 
Bengal: Women’s Education Conference in 
Calcutta. It’ was written by Miss Margaret 
Barr, m.a., who had made some experiments 
in the Gokhale Memorial School for girls in 
Calcutta in acquainting the pupils with the 
lives and teachings of the world’s great religious 
teachers. She appealed to children’s tendenc 
to hero-worship and asked : a 

. “Why should we not utilize that valuable trait by 
giying it a more worthy object than the latest aviator, 
cricketer. and film-star.?’ A course in the life-stories of 
some of the greatest men of the world of every age and 


race would reveal the fact that, rightly understood, 
religion is the greatest force for good in the world. 


~ 


.Religů®us teaching can never be anything more than a 


sign-post: showing the way that the pilgrim must tread. 
The teacher by her own knowledge of and love for the 
world’s greatest’ souls can stimulate the children’s interest 
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and .desire to know more; and by her ‘radiance raré- 
-and fathomless’ can prove that the quest is’ no idle 
dream but the most ‘splendid and magnificently. worth: 
while of the activities possibie to the mind and soul of 
man. 


Bihar Governor’s Tribute to Rahula. .- - 

Sankrityayana © ae 5 he es 
. - Through articles contributed to this Review 
by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal our readers know what 
valuable work the Bhikkhu- Rahula Sankrit- 
yayana has done in Tibet. Presiding over a 


‘meeting of-the -B, & O. Research-Society at 


Patna at which the Rev.-Anagarika Brahmachari 
Govinda delivered a very . interesting and 
instructive lecture on the development of Stupa 
architecture -and rising to- thank him, the 
Governor of Bihar paid a fitting tribute to the 
Bhikkhu, in the course of which he said: 


My attention -has also been drawn by the Secre- 
tary of our Society to the epoch-making discovery. 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet which has been 
recently made by an Honorary Member of this Society, 
the Rey. Sankrityayana. I have read with great ‘interest 
the article on this great discovery which Dr. Jayaswal has 
published in The Modern Review. I have not the 
knowledge myself to be able to appreciate the value of 
this discovery, but its value was brought home to me by 
Mr. Hill, who explained that it was as though the works 
of ‘Aristotle had been only available in Latin translations 
and the original Greek text. had been discovered. I can 
well appreciate. from this parallel of what inestimable 
value these manuscripts which the Rev. Sankrityayana 
has discovered and has photographed with such skill or 
copied with such care will be to all students of philosophy 
and religion. Dr. Jayaswal’s article, apart from describing 
some of the more important manuscripts, contains.a most 
fascinatingly interesting account of the life of this great 
son of India. He describes how when he first met him, 
he found in him a combination of spiritual ambition ‘to 
raise his fellow men and a desire for right thinking and 
deep learning. In another passage which I cannot refrain 
from quoting he describes. him as man resembling the 
- Buddha, a man absolutely free from hostility to any 
living man, universal in his outlook and absolutely calm. 
I should like to quote more from this article; I hope, 
however, most of you have read it; if you have not, 1 
have no doubt that you will do so without delay. 


Anti-Indian Bills in South Africa 

- Early in March last Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 
leader of the Congress. party in the Assembly, 
received the following telegram from Mr. Kazee, 
president of the Transvaal Indian Association, 
Johannesberg, regarding the Anti-Asiatic bills : 


“ Our executive will be grateful for the action taken 
by. you and the Congress - party, the Prime Minister; 
General Hertzog, has refused an appeal, through the. 
Agent General, to receive a Congress deputation. The 
subject-matter of the bills has been referred to a. select 
committee with a-personnel of eleven, of whom; éxcepting 
the chairman, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Berbyshire, the. 
balance hold the definite and pronounced views in favour 
of principles contained in the bills. We are constrained 
to feet that: the composition of the - committee-. is, -a 


` ac 
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wrrender to-the réactionary element in the Union cabinet 
me is deliberately backed to achieve the object of the 
nills.” : : : ; 

` The nature of the Bills will be understood. 
‘rom the following A. P. I. message : 
, _ Bompay, March 8. 
_ Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Chairman of the 
mperial Indian Citizenship Association, has sent a 
elegram to the Secretary of the Department of Education 
Tealth and Lahds, Government of India conveying the 
solution passed by the Council Association. which 
trongly protests against the bills now before the 
Parliament Union, South Africa, prohibiting marriages 
setween Europeans and Asiatics, employment of Europeans 
vy non-Europeans, acquisition of fixed property in the 
Transvaal by European coloured or Malay women married 
œ Asiatics and by children of such marriages. The 
resolution calls these Bills a wanton affront to Indian 
yational self-respect, which coming on top of other anti- 
(ndian measures are resented. strongly in this country, 
jarticularly in view of the expectations that there will 
ye a more equitable treatment of Indians as a result of 
he ‘visit of the Goodwill Delegation. It urges on the 
Government of. India the desirability of- bringing to the 
igtice of His Majesty’s Government through. India Office 
che fact that such deliberate measures to humiliate and 
rarass, Indians in South Africa cannot but produce bad 
political effect. È ae 

The Council. further urges the Government to use its 
influence to the utmost to prevent these Bills from being 
passed into law.. The Council feels that if the Govern- 
ment would take up a strong attitude the Bills “would 
be dropped-and in this it is encouraged by the opposi- 
tion offered by Mr. Hofmeyr whose views are doubtlessly 
shared by many fair-minded and justice-loving men and 
women of South Africa. ; 

` We learn from a copyright telegram in The 
Siatesman of the 29th March that it is feared 
that, if the Select Committee reports in favour 
of the two Anti-Indian Bills, Mr. Hofmeyr may 
resign, and this, according to. the correspondent 
of The Times of London, would greatly weaken 
the South’ African Government, of which he 
is the most brilliant member. a 
Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference 
-The Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference 
met at New Delhi on the 20th March under the 
presidentship of Mr. Sarat.Chandra Bose. - Babu 
Rajendraprasad, President. of the All-India 
Political Prisoners’ Relief Committee had issued 
the following statement.: ot RE Pe ; 

--At the. time-of the Lucknow. Congress- a ‘Conference 


‘educated political prisoners to-read‘ and write and supply 
af books and: newspapers. and `general` improvement in 
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their- treatment, ‘such’ as permission for more frequent 
letters and interviews, better medical treatment, permis- 
sion to supplement food supplied by jail. 

These demands have not received the attention 
they deserved at the hands of the authorities. and’ it is- 
necessary to reiterate and reinforce them. vo 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose madé’ a feeling 


and éffective speech. The conference demand- 


ed’ (1) the release of political prisoners of all 
classes, (2) the removal of obstacles in‘the way 
of ‘the return of political exiles from -abroad, .. 
(3) the repeal of all repressive laws, (4). the 
keeping: of all’ political prisoners in the same 
jail, (5) and including them—in one class, (6) 
giving them facilities for reading and writing, 
(7) giving them facilities for physical exercise, 
(8) making proper arrangements for their 
medical treatment, (9) giving lights for reading | 


‘at night, and (10) bringing all political prisoner 


from the Andamans to India. 


All-India National Convention 5 


The All-India National Convention, first of 
its kind -to be held, opened in.a beautifully 
decorated pandal at Delhi on the 19th March, 
Pandit Jawaharlal. Nehru presiding. About 900 
delegates, including all Congress members of 
Legislatures, members of A. I. C. C. and mem- 
bers of the Working Committee, were present. 
The pandal was packed to its. fullest capacity 
by- visitors. oe 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his 
address extempore. = ae “iia. 3) 
The convention proved to be a much bigger . 


-and more impressive show than the A. I. C. C. 


meeting. . 2. : 
-- Mr. Nehru warned the convention that they 
would be kicked out as traitors at the next- elec- 
tion. if they adopted any other policy except. that 
of. burying. or burning the Act.. He made. it 
clear that the mentality recently shown by some 
Congressmen made it necessary for the. Working 


Committee to keep a-tight control on all Provin- 
“etal Parties. a seed as 


"+ -We remember to have read somewhere that 


‘some nationalists other than-Congressmen would 


be asked tò attend this All-India. convention. 
‘Perhaps the idea was subsequently given up. So, 


‘though the convention’ was undoubtedly guided 


by nationalist principles, it did not include. re- 
presentatives of all nationalist groups. _ If only 
those whose goal is independence for India be 
considered nationalists, even then the: Coifgress 
‘roll of members does not contain the names of 


_all such: men. ; E 
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Oath- -taking at the All-India Convention 


The most spectacular thing at the first sit- 
ting of the National Convention was the adminis- 
~ tration of the oath of allegiance by the Congress 
President to Congress members in the Legisla- 
tures as well as to the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee. It was a moving sight to 
sec over 1.000 representatives of the Indian 
“masses stand un and repeat word for word the 
pledge to serve India, to work inside the Legisla- 
tures and outside for the Independence of India 
and to end the exploitation and poverty. of her 
people. 

` It is to be hoped that none of those who 
took the oath are themselves exploiters. 

: The Congress President at first read out an 
English rendering of the oath, but the whole 
Assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustani 

. version which was separately read out by the 
President. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakshyanaih 
Tarkavagish 


_.. Mahamahopadhyaya K. amaksh ya an ah 
‘Tarkavagish died last month at Nabadwip at 


-the age of 93. He was the leading authority in- 


‘ Navva Nyaya or the New System of Nyaya 
Philosonhy: In addition to being an eminent 
‘seholar he was also a creative interpreter, as is 
evidenced by his “ Kusumaniali” and “ Tattva- 
chintamani,” published by the Asiatic Society. 
‘He was; sometimé or other, professor, Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, examiner to the Calcutta 
University, Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
‘Society of Bengal, president of the Caleutta 
Pandit Sabha, member of the Board of Bengal 
_ Sanskrit Association and vice-president. of the 
Nabadwip Bibudha-ijanani Sabha. At the time 
of his death he held the office of the first professor 
of Nyava in Nabadwip. He had an engaging 
personality. - We saw him only once, and that 
was at.the Albert Hall. Calcutta, when he pre- 
sided. over a meeting held to listen to an address 
delivered in Hindi by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya in support of his movement for giving 
initiation to members of the so-called untouch- 
“able elasses. -The Mahsmahopadhyava was 
“then past eighty. But his presidential pro- 
‘nouricement in favour of Pandit Malaviya’s 


“contention showed the vigour of his intellect and - 


the clarity of his judgment. 


T he. Question of Acceptance of Office - 
by Congress: 
"o The All-India Congress- ‘Committee decided 
at its last meeting that in the six- provinces in 
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-which Congress members were in a majority in 


the Assembly the~Congress party would form 
ministries if the Governors thereof gave a certain 
assurance. We will have our say in relation to 
the assurance later. 

The Congress has all along unequivocally 
condemned the new constitution and declared its 
object to be to wreck it, not to work it. How 
Ministers can avoid working the constitution, at 
least to some extent, is a mystery. How accept- 
ance of office can be an honest and straightfor- 
ward means of wrecking the constitution, is 
also beyond our comprehension. 

The policy of the Indian National Gonera 
as of all other Pan-Indian organizations, should 
be the same in all the Provinces. If the Con- 
gress formed ministries in six provinces, that 
would mean that the Congress would be the 
Government in six provinces and the Opposition 
in the remaining ones; ‘or, in; other words, it 
would follow two diametrically opposite policies 
in two sets of provinces. 

It is only fair and proper to assume that 
whatever policy Congress follows is for some ad- 
-vantage to the nation. That advantage may con- 
sist in wrecking the constitution or in extracting 


‘whatever good can be extracted from it. Now, if 


the acceptance of office in some provinces ‘be 
meant for securing some such advantage, why 
are the provinces where the Congress party is in 
a minority and cannot form ministries to be 
deprived of that advantage? “ Practical” men 
of an opportunist turn of mind may think, 
“ Let us make hay where the sun shines, we can- 
not afford to lose an advantage simply because 
others cannot secure it.” This is in a way. a 
sort of paraphrase of the English sayings, “ Every 
one for himself ” and “ The Devil take the hind- 
most.” Though we are not members of the Con- 
gress, we have sufficient understanding .of its. 
idealism to think that its policy ought not to be 
that which underlies those sayings. 

The onlv possible uniform policy, fies from 


_ provincial selfishness, is non-acceptance of office 


everywhere. Any other policy, external appear- 
ances notwithstanding, cannot but be destructive 
of that inter-provincial united front which Con- 
gress should present throughout India. Any other 
policy cannot but give rise to inter-provincial 
suspicion and sap confidence in one another. 
Perhaps these considerations, were not 
present in the minds of those who voted in favour 


‘df office acceptance. 


It is true that the Congress Election Mani- 


_festo adopted by the -All-India Congréss Com- 
‘mittee at Bombay on August, 22, 1936, reaffirmed 
-that “the most important and urgent problem 
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of the country is the appalling poverty, un- 
employment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to antiquated and repressive 
land tenure and revenue systems, and intensified 
in recent years by the great slump in prices of 
agricultural produce.” It is also true that the 
Manifesto reiterated the Congress declaration in 
favour of reform™in these directions and held out 
hopes of prison reform and protection against 
the economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and unemployment, and of maternity benefits, 
ete. It is easy to understand that these express 
or implied promises can be fulfilled only by 
legislation. Therein lies the case for entering 
the legislative bodies and of acceptance of office. 
But the Congress Election Manifesto itself had 
also declared that the new legislatures “ are 
totally incapable of solving the vital problems of 
poverty and unemployment.” Therefore the 
Manifesto may appear to be a self-contradictory 
document. But it need not be regarded as such. 
It placed the Congress programme before the 
country, and in declaring that the new legisla- 
tures were incapable of being utilized to carry 
out that programme it may be understood to 
have suggested that Congress wanted. to wreck 
the new constitution and legislatures in order 
to be able to substitute for them a constitution 
and legislatures better suited for the carrying 
out of the Congress programme. 

So, in our opinion, for the sake of consistency 
and also to be true to its repeated resolve to 
wreck the constitution, Congress should have 
decided not to try to ‘form ministries even in 
those provinces in whose legislatures the Congress 
party was in a majority. 

We shall now say something about the 
assurance from the Governors which the All- 
India Congress Committee wanted the leaders 
of the Congress groups in the provincial legis- 
latures to have before trying to form ministries. 


Governors’ Assurances Required by 
Congress TE 


The following is the relevant part of the 
A. I- ©. C. resolution authorizing the accept- 
ance of ministerships : 


“And on the pending question of office acceptance 
and in pursuance of the policy summed up in the foregoing 
paragraphs the All-India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance of office in provinces where 
Congress commands majority in the legislatures, provided 
Ministership shall not be accented unless the’ leader of 
the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and. is 
in a position to state publicly that the -Governor will 
not use-his special powers of interference or set aside 
the advice of the Ministers in regard to their constitu- 
tional activities.” 
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We need not discuss whether the Congress 
de facto dictator Mahatma Gandhi and the Con- 
gress High Command (minus its President Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru) who were in favour of office 


‘acceptance required the gubernatorial assurance 


in a straightforward frame of mind or with some 
mental reservation in order to lay the respon- 
sibility for Congress refusal of ministry on the 
shoulders of the Governors. Nor need we discuss 
in detail whether the Governors are in a position 
to give the assurance asked for. Our opinion is 
that considering the British imperialist policy 
and the special ‘powers, particularly of a dis- 
eretionary character, with which the new Con- 
stitution and the Instruments of Instructions 
have armed the Governors, they were not in a 
position to give the assurance asked for. The 
A. I. C. C. resolution wants gubernatorial non- 
interference with the Congressite Ministers’ 
“ constitutional activities.’ But the new con- 
stitution is itself unconstitutional or in any case 
quite unlike the constitution of any self-governing 
country. It gives the Governors powers which 
ne constitutional monarch or other constitutional 
head of a government possesses anywhere. The 
position, therefore, of the Governors is not at all 
that of constitutional heads of governments. 
By implication they are expected, whenever 
imperial policy requires it, to act unconstitu- 
tionally, as it were, even to the extent of suspend- 
ing the constitution. How then can they be 
expected to promise to limit their own powers 
by an. assurance that they will not interfere with 
the “ constitutional activities ” of the Ministers? 
The Government of India Act of 1935 has made 
‘them autocrats who can act at their discretion. 
How can they cease to be autocrats at any time 
in any matter by promising non-interference with 
the “ constitutional activities ” of the Ministers? 


That expression è constitutional activities ” 
reminds us that by using it the A. I. C. C wishes 


. Congress Ministries to work the constitution, at 


least partly, like very good boys, in lieu of the 
Governors also promising to behave like very 
good. boys! This seems to be an amusing 
development of Congress mentality. 


Already as we write (March 29) the Gover- 
nors of four provinces have not been able to 
give the assurance required and the leaders 
of the Congress parties there have refused to 
form ministries. It is said to be certain that 
the same would be the case in the U. P. . The 
situation may be the same in Bihar, too. 


We need not quote the statements and 


‘communiques of the Congress leaders and the 
Governors of all the provinces where Congress 


+ 
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ministries: have become definitely impracticable. 
Let us'take the case of Bombay. 

The following ‘communique has heen issued 
-by the Government of Bombay : 


The Governor of Bombay invited Mr. B. G. Kher to 
meet him on March 25 to discuss the formation of a 
Ministry. At that interview Mr. Kher intimated that he 
‘could only accept an invitation to form a Ministry if 
His Excellency could- give him a definite assurance in 
the following. terms: “that His Excellency would not 
use in regard to the constitutional activities of the 
Cabinet his special powers of interference or set aside 
the advice of his Ministers.” 

His Excellency pointed out to Mr. ‘Kher that under 
the Government of India Act of 1935 it is impossible for 
Governors to give any assurance as Yyegards the use. of 
powers vested in them under the Act. The terms of the 
Act are mandatory ` and 
Governors by the Act and by the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions in respect of use of special powers and safeguarding 
of interests at minorities are of such nature that even 
if the Governor wished to relieve himself of them it 
was not in his power so’ to ‘do.’ His Excellency having 
fully explained the legal position to Mr. Kher went on 
to assure him that although it was not possible for His 
Excellency to give an assurance which Mr. Kher asked 
for, Mr. Kher could: rely on receiving all possible help, 
sympathy and co-operation’ within the four corners of 
the. Act in the event of his undertaking to form the 

- Ministry. 


His Excellency requested Mr. Kher to meet him again | 


this morning and at the outset ‘of the interview His 
Excellency formally invited Mr. Kher to assist him in 
forming the Ministry, Mr. Kher again intimated that he 
could only accent the office on the basis of the demand 
set out above. His Excellency once more pointed out the 
impossibility of giving any such ‘assurance - whereupon 
Mr. Kher informed- His Excellency: that he would, there- 
fore, be unable to accept the invitation to assist in 
forming the Ministry, 


‘Turning to Madras we find the private 
secretary to the Governor of Madras has issued 
the following statement : F 


On March 25, the Governor invited Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, leader of the Congress Party in the 
Madras Legislature, to assist him in forming the Ministry. 

`. - Mr. Rajagopalachariar at his first interview intimated 
that he“ should not accept ‘the invitation unless an 
assurance was given by the Governor that he would not 
use his special powers.or exercise the functions which 
are bv Law left to his discretion or individual judgment. 

His Excellency replied that it was impracticable for 
constitutional reasons for him to divest himself of the 
responsibilities and duties which have: been placed upon 
his shoulders by Parliament, and that it was therefore 
not within his power to give any such guarantee. At the 
same time His Excellency intimated Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar that he could rely upon receiving all possible 
help, sympathy and co-operation in the event of his 
forming the Ministry. 

After a series of very amicable. ‘conversations 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar has, while expressing appreciation 
of His Excellency’s assurance finally intimated today that 
he is unable to accept the invitation to assist in forming 
the MRnistry. - 

His Excellency, while greatly . regretting this. outcome 
of the discussions, wishes to make it plain to the public 
that the decision is that of the Congress Party. themselves 


obligations imposed on the, 
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that ‘the terms of the statute are‘ mandatory and that 
the obligations imposed by the act and by the Instrument 
of Instructions on Governors in respect of the use of 
special powers are of such a nature that even if he 
wished to ‘relieve himself of them, it- would not be in 
his power to do so. On the other hand His Excellency 
wishes to state as representative of the King-Emperor in 
this presidency that he is aboye party politics altogether 
and that within the four corners of the Government of 
India Act he will always be willing and indeed anxious 
to extend utmost help, sympathy “and support to any 
Ministry -from whatever’ section of political opinion it 
may be drawn. . , 

At the present juncture His Excellency believes that. 
time should be given for reconsideration of tHe position. 
An interim Ministry will therefore be formed at once in 
order that the King-Emperor’s.Government may be carried 
on and His Excellency hopes that by thus providing a 
period for such reconsideration, it will eventually be 
found ‘possible to form a Ministry which will commarid 
the confidence of the present legislature. 


On comparing the statements of the Bombay 
and Madras Governments the reader will find in 
both certain identical groups of words and argu- 
ments used. For example, in both it is said that 
the terms of the statute or the Act are mandatory 
and the obligations imposed on the Governor are 
of such a nature that even if he wished to relieve 
himself of them, it would not be in his power to 
do so; in both the promise of all possible, 
sympathy, help “and co-operation is held out, 

“within the four corners of the Act.” Evidently 
the Governors are everywhere acting under in- 
structions from headquarters. 

The statement of Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, 
the Madras leader, is rather long; but as it puts 
the Congress case ay ably, we print it ‘below 
in extenso. i 


s$ Having been called by the- Governor i intimated 
the condition on which I could take up responsibility 
and discussed the matter with him on March 25, 26 
dnd 27. I explained that I and my Cabinet should ` be 
given the fullest freedom. of action inside the scope of 
Provincial Autonomy said to be given under the Govern- 
ment of India :Act and that while. we remained in‘ office 
and undertake responsibility of Government of the 
province, His Excellency should assure us that he would 
not use his special, powers .of interference. or set aside 
the advice of his Ministers.” 

I regret to say that beyond a general offer of godd 
will and co-operation His Excellency has refused to assist 
me with’ any- ‘assurance of ' non-interference formal or 
informal. -had therefore -no--option but to express my 
inability to take up office under these -conditions .and 
respectfully to decline the invitation to form a Ministry. 

Jn the cotirse ‘of my conversations with His Excellency 
I explained the position as clearly- as I could. I pointed 


_ out that what we ‘wanted-as a condition precedent: to 


the -undertaking of responsibility was not’ amendment -of 
the- statute -now and liere’ or -any--extension -o -the very 
limited scope of Provincial. Autonomy- but that éven while 
safeguards remained intact” as’ regards- -possible ‘inter- 


ferences: from the Secretary“ of State and the Viceroy 


we--should -have- a gentleman’s:-agreernent- between His 
Excellency -dnd-:me, -whom he -has éalled, that ‘his. own 
discretionary powers of interference äs ‘a. Provincial 
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Governor should not be put in motion. I explained that 
when a Provincial Governor invites me on the basis of 
the verdict of the electorate to form the Government and 
undertake responsibility, he has the right under the Act 
to give me an assurance of non-interference. That we 
felt as necessary for the efficient discharge of that 
résponsibility. If it be true that real discretion is given 
to the Governor of a province it must be within ‘his 
power to use it or not to use-it, and if he is convinced 
that we can get an atmosphere and the psychology 
necessary for the efficient discharge of Cabinet respon- 
sibility only by assuring non-interference he could use 
his discretion. best only-by such non-use. To deny that 
right to the Governor of-a province is denial of Provincial 
Autonomy, It amounts to seeking to govern India from 
Downing Street through the old bureaucracy. 

If it ‘is remembered that ‘our party has been returned 
to this: province by an overwhelming majority of 159 in 
a House of 215 in spite.of communal and special reserva- 
tions of al] kinds imposed on us and that our party has 
been returned in a majority even to the Upper House. 
Refusal of ‘a gentleman’s agreement that. we have 
demanded within the framework of the Act is denial of 
the claim solemnly made that Governors of the provinces 
will be constituted on the basis of full responsibility and 
that we could achieve progress and full freedom through 
the exercise of Provincial Autonomy. It will be impossible 
for us to undertake the governance of a province after 
the history of antagonism through which we have passed 
unless at thé outset we were expressly assured of such 
treatment as Ministers were entitled under the 
Parliamentary system of the popular Government and of 
unqualified loyalty of permanent service which is 
impossible if the officials of a department should be 
looking to the Governor for the exercise of his special 
powers of interference at any and every stage under 
various formulae. Only express assurance could have 
dispelled natural fears and apprehensions arising out of 
the history of a case to undertake responsibility without 
such previous assurance and to depend on our breaking 
bf as and when occasion arose would not: have been 
either wise or proper. -It would place us in-an impossible 
position. Experiment was worth trying only if .there 
was a clear indication on the other side of readiness to 
part with power at least in the sphere of a province and 
refusal of this at the threshold is better for the nation 
than breakdown after passing through humiliating 
conditions suffered in silence. 

The six million voters of the province returned us by 
majority. That left not a shadow of doubt as to the 
mind of the people seeking to utilize the victory, not for 
getting our own party into places of power and position 
which we could easily have done, but for improving the 
status of the nation. Office was for us to pick up if 
we just chose, but we preferred rather to use that power 
for permanent benefit of the nation by using it as a 
lever to improve the constitution from within. Civil 
services must have resisted this and brought about a 
uniform policy, in all provinces, of refusing to give any 
assurance behind’ repeating the old platitudes. 

Our path is ciear—the path of self-reliance. The 
naked power of force is there for the British Government 
to carry on without any constitution. Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act “ provides” for this termination 
of constitutional pretence and dictatorship of the 
Governor, that is of bureaucracy. i ies 

T owe it to His Excellency to say that our conversa- 
tions were throughout marked “by utmost courtesy and 
friendliness on his part and the break off is'due not to 
any lack -f patience or of -personal goodwill, and I 
believe that we both greatly: regret that we could not 
þrrive- at a diferent and more happy conclusion. I appeal 
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to the people of the province to realize that no power 
on earth can much longer stand between us and our birth- 


‘right of freedom. We have had clear demonstration of 


the unshakable strength of the Congress. Disinterested— 
ness of its leadership has been proved by this episode, 
so as not even its worst detractors can question it. May 
God give us yet greater strength of resolve and lead us 
to our goal. ‘ 

I have no doubt that attempts will be made to 
demonstrate that the people can be ruled just as firmly 
as ever before as an offset against the breakdown of the 
constitution. Surpluses will be utilized, I have no doubt, 
to give some relief to the peasants. Whatever the motive 
we shall be glad if substantial measures of relief be 
undertaken during the dictatorship of the bureaucracy. 
We do not mind if we are not in office if our being out 
of office spurs the bureaucracy and its allies to greater 
efforts for juster utilization of the revenue of the province 
and reduction of the burden of debts and taxation. We 
do not believe that the electorate can be deceived as to 
wherefrom really these springs of relief issue. Not the 
hand that distributes, but the strength of the Congress 
is what they should yet further strengthen, not only for 
immediate small relief but for the final goal of national 
honour and independence.” 


The last paragraph of Mr. C. Raja- 

gopalachariar’s statement is very important. 
’ We have all along believed that the little 
that can be done for the people under the Act 
with due regard primarily for British interests 
will be done by the bureaucracy and their favour- 
seekers simply to’ produce the impression in the 
mind of the people that they are their well- 
wishers, just as, after the inauguration of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s All-India Village Industries 
Association, Government came out with their 
grant for village improvement—of which, by 
the by, the fate is well known now. 

We have said above that Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chariar’s statement is a very able presentation 
of the Congress case. But in spite of it we con- 
tinue to hoid that the decision of the A.-I. C. C. 
that Congress members should form ministries 
was not in consonance with Congress principles 
and the many declarations previously made by 
Congress. / , f : 


Pandit Nehru on the Unlikelihood of 
Congress Ministries 


-Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress Presi- 
dent, issued the following statement to.the press 
on the 28th March :- 


“The recent development make it clear that Congress 
Ministries are unlikely. Even the modest assurance that 
was asked for on behalf of the Congress has been denied 
and we shall soon see“minority ministries backéd by the 
special powers of the Governor. That is as it should be, 
for, it reveals the nature of the new Constitutiog so 
that even the blind can see.that it is a Constitution with 
a democratic veil in the provinces, but essentially of a 
fascist type concentrating power in the Governors and 


`- the Governor-General. 
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_ At is the culmination of the growth of the fascist 
spirit in the British-Government ‘in India and with the 
introduction of the federal scheme the structure will be 
complete. The veil is torn and the reality stands forth 
Th all its ugliness. We are content that our policy has 

‘ been laid down in the clearest. terms and to that all of 
us must adhere, We fight the Act and the Constitution 
and we shall put an end to it. Let all pull together to 


that end. The first answer must come on April 1. So. 


remember the Ist of April.” : 


The Bengal Ministry 


The largest number of ministers which any 
province other than Bengal is going to have is 
six. But Bengal is going to have eleven—almost 
double that number. And Bengal, it must be 
remembered, will continue to have the smallest 
amount of revenue among the major provinces 
at the disposal of its government. Hitherto 
Bengal has had four executive councillors and 
` three ministers—altogether seven men. Even 
seven were not really required. 


To entertain the services of eleven men 


when a much smaller number would have quite. 
served the purpose would be sheer waste of. 
money. 

It is said that in order to have a stable 
ministry Mr. Fazlul Huq had to conciliate 
various parties and groups and find room in the 
cabinet for men -representing diverse interests. 
Let us take interests first. There are in the 
ministry some half a dozen landholders or 
zamindars, as they are called in Bengal, some 
Hindu and some Muhammadan. Among the 
Muhammadan representatives of the landed in- 
terest, again, two belong to the Dacca Nawab 
family. H eleven men represented eleven differ- 
ent interests, it could be said that the personnel 


of the cabinet represented various interests. - 


But that is not the fact. So the real reason for 

_the inclusion in the cabinet of so many men 
appears to.be that unless this or that man was 
not given a job, his small knot of followers in 
the Assembly would have voted against Mr. 
Fazlul Huq very frequently. That would have 
made the ministry unstable. $ 

So the people of Bengal exist to gratify the 
vanity and the longing for lucre of some men 
and their followers. 

The Bengal cabinet is remarkable for the 
almost entire absence in it of men of outstand- 
ing ability. Lack of the ability to manage one’s 
own property seems to be some qualification 
for the ministry. i 

_ The Indian Association wanted a éabinet of 
mem all of recagnized ability, public spirit and 
good repute, irrespective of communal and party 

- considerations. It was foredoomed’ to dis- 
appointment. $ a 
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_ Mr, Fazlul Huq got elected as the leader of 
the Praja Party. But in his cabinet the advo- 
cates of the ryots, if any, will be clearly out- 
voted by those of the landlords. How will the | 
chief minister fulfil his election-promises to the 
tenants? j EEEN 

Another reason why he succeeded was that 
he got the help of those who wanted the release 


`of the detenus and other political prisoners on 


his promising to act according to their desire. 
Who will be in charge of Law and Order? We- 
do not, find in the cabinet a majority definitely 
in favour of an anti-repression policy and strong 
enough- to try firmly to give effect to it in the 
face of almost certain gubernatorial opposition. 

Everywhere the education portfolio is a very 
important one, and it is not less important here 
than in any other province. It was rumoured 
some time ago that Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherji 
would be placed in charge of it. That would 
have been a good choice. But he has not been 
given a ministership—because of the opposition 
of some Muhammadan communalists, it is’ said. 
There is no one in the cabinet who approaches 
him in intellectual equipment and in knowledge 
of educational subjects and matters. 

Mr. Huq is reported to have said recently 
that-if any ‘minister betrayed a communalist 
mentality, he would replace him by some one else. 
But in his cabinet one finds some prominent 
communalists. Perhaps he could not help taking 
them in, That being so, why did he indulge in 
a heroic non-communal pose? . : 
The Bengal Praja Party 

“It was in 1921 that the late Keshab Chandra 
Ghosh and his co-workers inaugurated the Praja 
or Tenant Movement in Bengal. Sir P. C. Ray, 
the late Dr. Pran Krishna Acharya, the late Mr. 
Krishna Kumar Mitra, Moulvi Abdul Karim, . 
and Moulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq joined it. Sub- 
sequently Sir Abdur Rahim also joined it. At 
that time both Hindus and Mussalmans joined 
the movement and worked for the cause of the 
tenants. But recently Mr. Huq has formed a 
party by the name of Praja Party of which the 
number of Hindu members is gradually dwindl- 
ing: It has been recently hinted in a daily that 
the Praja Party is a Muhammadan party. Are 
there no Hindu prajas or tenants? 


Ancient Foundry Discovered at Nalanda 
What is described as the only ancient foundry in 
India has been discovered at Nalanda, the site of the 
ancient University, where the Archaeological Department 
have been carrying on excavation work. z 
_A four-chambered square furnace has been dug up, 
which has 16 -passages, eight of which are ‘flues’ or 


jnr iges for smoke and heated ain, and eight for feeding 
uels. 

‘Slugs,’ or lumps of metal which had. flowed out of 
crucibles, broken earthen moulds, ribs and covers of 
furnaces, purpose-made clay moulds, cowdung and husks 
have also been discovered, as also pieces of gratings, 
having conical holes in them, said to have served as 
base of the furnace. It is stated that all the images 
recovered from the site since 1915 were cast in this 
foundry. There are 400 such images, indicating that 
metal images were cast in ancient Nalanda, which formed 
a branch of the education imparted to monks. 

Light is thrown on the ancient method of constructing 
block foundation by the deep trial pits dug round the 
foundation of one of the temples at Nalanda, measuring 
100 feet. : : i 

The small archaeological museum started on the 
site has been highly -appreciated and is growing day 
by day. It is going to be extended shortly to exhibit 
all the latest finds—A. P. L 


King Dibya Commemoration Festival, 1937 


Last month the third 
Commemoration Festival was celebrated at the 
ancient site of Mahasthan Garh in the district 
of Bogra. On the two previous occasions the 
presidents .were Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda and Sir Jadunath Sarkar’ respectively. 
This year some 6000 men and women came to 
the place from different parts of Bengal. They 
belonged to both the Muhammadan and Hindu 
communities. The president this year was 
Professor Dr. Upendranath Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 
As his scholarly address is, quite appropriately, 
in Bengali and has been received by us. rather 
late, we are unable to give even a brief sum- 
mary of it. f 

The proceedings were opened by Nawab- 
zada Khan Bahadur Mohammed Al, K. B. 
M. L. A., with a brief and telling speech. We 
quote almost the whole of it below : 


The. facts of Dibya’s life have -been covered and 
distorted beyond recognition’ by the accumulation of legend 
and romance. Even today village folk sing of his 
prowess in ballads which have become part of the rural 
life of North Bengal. 
to the remains of the stupendous achiévements with 
which he adorned this land of ours. It is not without 
significance that we have met here today at the dismantled 
fort of Mahasthan Garh, whic even today stands as a 
monumental reminder of the engineering skill of our fore- 
bears, circled by the waters of the Karotoa, whose mighty 
flow once not only enriched the land but also protected 
it from the depredations of enemies and invaders. No 
one can today come. to Mahasthan Garh without a catch 
in his breath, a feeling of the desolation and ruin that 
has overtaken our mighty land. 

Dibya also lived in such troublous and stormy times. 
The sun of the Pal Kings of Bengal had long passed its 
meridian, but the afterglow of its dying rays poured 
heavily and bitterly upon the unfortunate peoples ‘subject 
to. its sway. After the death of Bigraha Pal the sceptre 
passed to Mahi Pal II, whose tyranny and oppression 
bore heavily on the suffering population till it goaded to 
despair the masses to rise in a spontaneous revolution 
and hurled him from his throne. The mighty wave of 
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annual Dibya. 


Even today people point admiringly’ 
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popular national rising boré on, its crest the heroic figure 
of Dibya, the champion and fighter of the cause of the 
oppressed millions of his fellow ‘subjects. 

On the achievements of Dibya as General and King, 
I shall-not dilate; suffice it to say that even today-his” 
wondering countrymen point to the stupendous remains 
of the past and hail them as the legacy of Dibya. We 
shall remember him today for his courage and devotion 
and cherish his memory in our hearts as a great leader, 
a great fighter, a great nationalist who risked his all 
that others might be saved from the tyranny which was 
crushing the life out of them. 

We have met today to honour a great man, but such 
occasions are not without their significance in our lives. 
We have dssembled here from all parts of Bengal to pay 
our spontaneous homage to the memory of Dibya, the 
fighter and the champion of the poor. But the best 
homage that we can do him is to remember his courage 
and steadfast devotion to duty and invoke the same 
spirit of service and sacrifice in our hearts. Let us be 
proud of our great countryman, let our actions prove our 
traditions and our pride and let it not be said that we 
were unworthy of the heritage he has bequeathed to us. 
No Congress Ministries in Bihar & 
U. P. Also ‘ 

The Governors of Madras, Bombay, Orissa, 
and C. :P: and Berar having declared their 
inability to give the assurance of non-interference 
with the constitutional activities of the ministers 
required in pursuance of the A.I.C.C. resolution, 
the leaders of the Assembly Congress Parties of 
those provinces had already declined to form 
ministries. Later, the Assembly Congress Party 
‘leaders of Bihar and U. P. have also declined 
to form ministries for the same reason. 

In all these provinces the Governors have 


‘invited the leaders of some minority parties to 


form ministries. The results are expected to be 


known shortly. 


The British Press on Congress Refusal to 
Form Ministries 


The British Press generally have expressed 
disappointment at or disapproval of the refusal 
of the Congress leaders in six provinces to form 
ministries. But did these British patrons of the 
Congress expect Congress leaders to walk into 
the imperialist parlour without ‘safeguards’ 
of their own? 


Sanguinary Communal Clashes 


We grieve to find news in the papers of 
sanguinary clashes between Hindus and Moslems 
on the occasion of the Hindu Holi and Moslem 
Muharram festivals. The dates of the two were 
the same this year. We have no heart to discuss 
who were mainly, mostly or primarily to blame 
in what places. We can only hope and fray 
for the advent of a spirit of mutual accom- 
modation. l 


a 
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President s Haare Gt Bengal and Assam 
Lawyers’ Conference. - 


— Mr. N. K; Basu, Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, ‘presided ‘over "the annual session of the 
Bengal and Assam Lawyers” Conference held at 
Dacca last, month. He laid stress on the 
desirability of having.one Bar*in India and the 
removal of all‘monopolies and distinctions among 
various classes of lawyers. Said he: i 


Tt was one of the’ most extraordinary things’ that the 
- legal practitioners in this country should be divided 
into so many compartments, all more..or less water-tight. 
Whatever might have been the reason for these subdivi- 
sions in earlier days, there was no doubt that it was high 
time that these distinctions should now cease to exist. 

The monopolies granted to barristers had no 
defensible rigit to conunue, nor was there any excusé 
for the continued “maintenance of an inferior grade of 
practitioners styled the mukhtears. The sooner all these 
classes were merged into one, the betier for the country 
as well as for the administration of justice. 

This questicn of one Bar had been before the publie 

.. for a long time. The Indian Bar Committee more. than. 

12 years ago suggested that it was an ideal to be kept 
prominently in view but, unfortunately, it had not. only 
not p To in view, but completely lost sight of. 


Basu commented on thè dual system 
in mee aea side of the High Court in Calcutta. 


He asked whether there was any reason for the 
continuance of the dual system in the original side of 
the Caletta High Court. That systém, he said, might 
have its origin in England in hoary’ antiquity but there 
was no reason for its continuance in Calcutta except, that 
of inereasing litigation costs: £ 


` He also dealt with the` subject of the 
overcrowding of the Bar. 


as Mr. Basu said that the Bar was overcrowded at this 
moment. The total number of pleaders in Bengal today 
was 9,817 not counting the High Court ‘advocates 
practising in the district courts. 
Mr. Basu was firmly of opinion that the question of 
the number of recruits and of their professional apprentice- 
ship must be tackled. Nó longer must a mere university 
degree, backed by nontinal attendance in court for a year, 
do. The°entrance tc the Bar must be in the hands of 
the profession itself and not left to any outside body, 
not even the High Court itself: There must he,a Bar 
Council consisting. not of High Court practitioners alone 
but of lawyers; and this body must be the one and only 
authority not only to, regulate admission to ihe profession, 
but all questions of professional etiquette and decorum 
as well. 


Chest 6f Subhas Chandra Bose A ffected 


Capt. P. B. Mukherjee, Radiologist of the Chitta- 
ranjan Sevasadan, has submitted his report on the X’ray 
examination of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s ‘chest held 
on Thursday last. he 

In the course of his report Capt.’ Mukherjee says 
that there is very definite evidence of an active, living 
and growing invasion of the substance of the right lung: 
this imvasion is presumably caused by the germ of 

- tuberculosis, this germ being by far the commonest of 
all possible causes of such “ invasion.” 


This report cannot but cause great anxiety 
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to the Bose family, which will be shared by 
the public. Had Mr.. Subhas Chandra Bose 
been released much earlier, the invasion of the 
disease could not have proceeded so far. But 
regretting the past is of no avail. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Bose will be given the best possible medical 
treatment. 


About ‘ Hartal’ on April 1 - 


- Congress has asked that there should be 
‘hartal’ on the first of April as a protest against 
the introduction of the new constitution on that 
day. In consequence, the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, issued a notification prohibiting 
all demonstrations in connection with it. In 
addition to the issue of this notification, notices 
have been served on a number of labour. leaders 
and Congress workers ordering them to abstain 
from taking any part in any meeting and pro- 
cession and displaying any flag, placard,. poster 
or banner for a period of seven: days from the 
29th March to the 4th of April. A number of 
Congress men were also arrested by the police 
on March 28 as they were proceeding in a 
procession. along Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

This sort of interference ‘with peaceful 
protests was. quite uunecessary and will, need- 
lessly,:créate bitterness. 


i 


Progressive Muslims Condemn Mr. Jinnah’s 


Anti-hartal Aititude 


Lueenow: March 29. 
Mr. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, member of the 
Working Committee of the U. P. Muslim League,' has 
addressed a letter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah protesting against 
the latter’s injunction to Muslims not to join the -general 
hartal on the Ist of April. In course of the letter Mr. 
Ibrahim says- that Mr. Jinnah’s attitude towards the 
Congress is creating misgivings in the minds of those 
progressive. Muslims who haa joined the League trusting 
that the League will join hands with other progressive 
parties to fight for the deliverance of the country. He _ 
adds: “Jf you persist in your hostility to the Congress 
these progressive Muslims have to reconsider their 
positión vis-a-vis their membership of the Muslim League. 
—United Press. 


Adjcutannent Motion Due to Constitutional 
Crisis 
New Dern, March 29, 


Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt, Deputy ‘Leader of the 
Congress Nationalist Party, has given notice of an 


adjournment motion to discuss a matter of urgént public 


importance, namely, “the Constitutional crisis, that has 
arisen owing to refusal by the Governors in the provinces 
of Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces, Berar, Bihar 
and Orissa to give the assurance required by the Leaders 
of the Congress Parties that they should not use their 
Special Powers of interference or set aside the advice of 
Ministers in regard to their Constitutional activities and 
consequent inability of Congress Parties which command 
an absolute majority of members elected to the legislatures 


in these provinces to’ accept the invitation of the 
Governors to help them in the formation of Ministries in 
these provinces and also the failure of the Government of 
Jndia to render proper advice to Governors to avert the 
crisis."--United Press. 


All White People Must Have Raw 
Materials, And They Alone? 


According to “ Fortnightly News,” published 
by the League of Nations, the meeting in Geneva 
on March 8th of the Committee on Raw 
Materials marks an important event in post-war 
economic effort. ee i 

A much more important event, if it ever 
happens, will be a. meeting of a Committee of 
the Anti-Imperialist League to devise means for 
enabling the countries producing the raw 
materials to manufacture those materials into 
finished goods in the producing countries them- 
selves by their own peoples with their own 
capital, 

“ Fortnightly News” adds that, for the 
first time, a conference of experts is diseusing 
how to arrange for every country to have some 
share in the immense resources of raw materials 
which exist in the world. ; Sn de 

What is the meaning of “ every country?” 
Every white man’s country? 


Germany Wants Colonies For "Raw 
Materials?- ar 

“With the. entire world listening,” says 
World Events, “ Hitler commemorated the fourth 
anniversary of his rule by demanding the return 
of the colonies Germany. lost in the World War. 
His speech met with a cold reception, but it 
focussed attention once more on the question : 
Why colonies? ” 

That journal answers | ó f 
; Many things have been learned in recent years in 
regard to colonies. They have not been an ‘outlet for 
surplus population, because, being largely in the tropics. 
they fail to attract white settlers. New York City had 
more Germans in 1913 than did all the German colonies. 

With the exception of cotton (India), tin and. rubber, 
colonies are. further. not major sources of raw materials. 
Germany’s imports for 1934, for example, show a very 
small proportion of purchases of food and drink,. raw 
materials and semi-manufactures from any colonial area. 
Most of these supplies were’ bonght from other sovereign 
states. 

Finally, it has been demonstrated that colonial 
markets have not lived up to tneir reputation. 
Tt is extremely difficult to fence off a colony, so that 
the mother country enioys all of its trade. Great Britain 
tried it in India, but was able to garner only 40 per cent 
of the Indian imports. 


But surely that 40 per cent of a large 
countty like India is not negligible. It must 
be very tempting. 
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Nevertheless, the. American journal admits 
the importance of the colonial market. 

Tt must be admitted, however, that the colonial 
market has its importance’ in taking care of the hight 
important “marginal production.” Foreign trade of the 
United States, for instance, is only 10 per cent of total 
production, yet that margin has repeatedly spelled pros- 
perity or depression. Against that, however, must be 
placed the exceedingly high cost of colonial administra- 
tion. But the taxpayers foot these bills and not the 
colonial traders. 


So far as India is concerned, neither the 
British taxpayers nor the British merchants 
trading with India pay a farthing of the huge 
cost of the administration in India. On the 
contrary, India pays large sums to Britain as 
“ home charges ” every year, and British officials, . 
professional men, and men of business reap an 
abundant harvest here. 

The American paper asks : 

Why then do Britain and France not return the 
German colonies, especially the ones that might he 


developed, such as Kenya and Tanganyika? Certainly, 
if England, France, Italy, Portugal, The Netherlands, the 


United States and others have a right to colonies, the 


Germans have also. ` 


Its answer follows : 

The answer to that question is extremely complicated 
‘and is not very flattering to the whole colonial system. 
There are in it national considerations, such as prestige; 
military reasons, such as furnishing man-power in war: 
economic elements, such as investment ard the exploita- 
tion of cheap native labour; and, finally, colonies aid in 
preserving the status quo for privileged and entrenched 
interests. . 

. These latter two deserve a further note. 
rewards are reaped by colonial investors, either as 
ahsentee landholders or as stockholders. Many: colonies 
have huge plantetions, owned by individuals or corpora- 
tions in the. mother country and worked -by native labour 
whose status is not much better than that of slaves. The 
same holds true ‘of mines “and” factories which return 
fabulous profits. a %, i 3 

. In-the same -way, colonies—or the -demand for 
éolonies—have diverted attention from an unhealthy 
economic system. How easy it would be-for the United . 
States with its millions of unemployed to demand colonies, 
instead of adjusting its economie arrangements. In 
Germany, to cite‘but one example, 17.000 Junkers east of 
the Elbe own 4,000,000 hectares of arable land and 
9,000,000 hectares of forests, while 1,600,000 peasants 
grub along on 3,500.000 hectares of land. The demand 
for colonies hushes the cry for reform of this inequity. 


Enormous 


“A Pre-requisite of World Peace” 


The late Rev. J. T. Sunderland, the greatest 
foreign friend of India, repeatedly asserted and 
proved in The Modern Review that the most 
effective means of promoting world peace would 
be the liberation of India. That statement of 


- his finds support in the following paragraph 


from “ World Events”: 


Jeremy Bentham, in’ the 18th century, declared that 
the abolition of the colonial system was a prerequisite of 
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world peace. Rather han exiend and sanction the 
colonial system, it is time tọ work out a method for the 
gradual emancipation of. all colonies. Increasing 
autonomy might serve as a practice period for complete 
‘ “mdependence. Such a course -will probably prove 
advantageous even for the colonial Powers, as the British 
discovered with their Dominions after granting . them 
autonomy. 

` But they have not given India the benefit 

_of this discovery. 


Garrisoning India with Dominion White 
Troops S 

Competitive examination for the Indian 
Medical Service was given up because. British 
medical students, in numbers sufficient in the 
opinion. of British imperialists to fill most of 
the higher medical posts in India, could 
not’ compete with Indian- medical students. 
Similarly, competitive -examination for the” 
Indian Civil Service has been partly given up in 
_ favour of nomination because British young 
-men had’ been increasingly losing ground in 
competition with Indian young mien. 

A similar situation has arisen with respect 
. to the white army -of occupation in India. 
There are in India enough fit men and to spare . 
to take.the place of every white soldier in 
_India for the purpose of defending India against 
. foreign attack. But British imperialists keep 
thé’ white army in India not merely or mainly 
for the. defence of India’ but as an army of 
occupation. Therefore the entire replacing of 
white soldiers by Indian ones is. against, British 
policy. 

But how‘to obtain a constant sooty of 
white British troops for India? British and 
Anglo-Indian newspapers’ have published the 
fact that recruiting for. Britain’s own home army 


“has been inadequate and unsatisfactory for some ` 


time past. This betokens some reluctance on 
the part of Britishers to man their own home- 
‘army for the purpose of defending their own. 
homeland: Hence it is. easy ‘to understand that. 
& similar reluctance to join the white army: ‘in’ 
“India may have become perceptible. ` 
In the circumstances a very brilliant idea. 
- has struck British imperialists.and militarists. 
Why not garrison India partly with white’troops `- 
from the Dominions—from South Africa, 
Australia, Canada,.... ? That Indians will 
- intensely dislike the idea - is, of course, no 
consideratién. Do Indians like British soldiers? 
They don’t. “So, if inspite of their dislike, there 
can be British white troops in India, why should 
not there be white Dominion troops here even 
though they may be more disliked than: British 
troops? We say ‘more, because the colour bar’ 
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is more glaringly in evidence in ` Dominions like 
South Africa than in Great Britain. 

, But there are other difficulties in the way 
of ‘placing white Dominion troops in India. 
The ordinary Dominion white makes more money 
in his own country than what a white soldier 
gets in India, though he gets very much more 
than the Indian Sepoy. So there would not be 
sufficient pecuniary inducement for Dominion 
whites in the prime of manhood to comie asoldier- 
ing to India. Moreover; Australia, Ganada, ete., 
are themselves insufficiently populated for the 
purpose of exploiting their own natural resources. 
Can they be expected to spare men ‘in adequate 
numbers to serve Britain’s imperialist. purposes? 

We have a very brilliant idea of our own of 
which we make a present to British imperialists 
free. of- charge. Now that there is a friendly 
understanding between Great Britain and 
U. §. S. R., why not import white soldiers 
from U. S. $. R. for service in India? Next 
to China -and India, Soviet Russia is the most 
populous country in the world and can spare 
some soldiers. 


-Pacifist Inspiration froin Indus Valley 
Civilization 


When the late Mr. R. D. Bani recognized 

evidences of ‘the earliest civilization in India 
and one of the earliest in the world in the 
archeological discoveries ‘he made at Mohenjo- 
Daro, he could not anticipate all the epoch- 
, making conclusions which would later be based 
on the finds. Far less could he foresee that 
pacifists would be able. to-support their move- 
ment with facts relating to the Indus Valley 
civilization. 
_ It is not very generally kewi that Aldous 
Huxley, the celebrated British novelist, who is 
one of the world’s outstanding literary figures, 
has become a strong and impressive champion of 
the uncompromising war resistance movement. 
In a’widely circulated pamphlet, “What Are You 
Going To -Do About It?. The Case for 
Constructive Peace,”- published by Chatto and 
Windus, Huxley strikes out at all the objections 
made to pacifism: and asserts that constructive 
peace is possible. 

To those who say that there can be no 
civilization without war or that history teaches 
that war will always continue, Huxley replies : 

. Recent archaeological research has shown that this 
correlation between war and civilization has not been 
invariable. The civilization of .the Indus Valley was as 

rich and elaborate as those of Sumer and Egypt. But 


it was. a-civilization that knew nothing of war. No 
weapons have heen found -in its buried. cities, nor any 
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trace of fortifications. This fact is of the highest 
significance. It proves that it is possible for men to 
enjoy the advantages of a complex urban civilization 
without having to pay- for them by periodical mass- 
murders. . 


Huxley Meets other Pro-war Arguments 


There are those who consider war as a 
means to peace. To these Huxley answers : 


In point of fact, have peace and justice ever been 
secured by war? In so -far as we are scientists, 
technicians, or artists, we all admit that the means 
employed determine the ends achieved. For example, a 
village blacksmith may be earnestly and sincerely desirous 
of making a Rolls-Royce engine. But the means at his 
disposal fatally determine his end and the thing- which 
finally emerges from the smithy will be very different. 
from the instrument of precision that he intended to 
make. 

What is so obviously true of technology and science 
is no less true of all human activities. The man who 
uses violence as a means for securing the love of his 
family will certainly achieve quite another end. The 
state which makes war .on a neighbor will create, not 
peace, but the makings of a war of revenge. 

To those who object that pacifism has its 
risks, Huxley points out that militarism does 
not provide security either. He continues : 

The risks of militarism are far greater than those of 
pacifism. Militarism cannot fail to lead us into war, 
whereas pacifism has a very good chance of preventing 
war from breaking out. 

Finally, this great British writer expresses 
his abiding -faith in pacifism as a practical 
programme :. 

Pacifism does work. True, there is no pacifist 
technique for arresting shells in mid-trajectory or even 
for persuading the airmen circling above a city to refrain 
from dropping their bombs . . . But if the principles 
of Pacifism are consistently put into practice the big 
guns will never be Jet off and the airmen will never be 
ordered to drop their bombs. | oh 

The best way of dealing with typhoid is not to cure 
it, but to prevent its breaking out. Pacifism is to war 
what clean water and clean milk are to -typhoid; it 
makes the outbreak of war impossible. 


Bengali Literary Conference 


This year the Bengali Literary Conference 
met at Chandernagore in French territory. The 
credit for holding it there belongs to Mr. Hari 
Hor Sett and his co-workers. The conference 
had the distinction of being opened by 
Rabindranath Tagore. He referred in the 
course of his shoft extempore speech to his stay 
at Chandernagore in his early youth and the 
dawn of his poetic life there He stressed the 
importance of keeping the stream of literature 
undefiled. That was also one of the things on 
which the president of the conference, Mr. 
Hirendranath Dutta, laid stress. He gave in 
his address authentic information relating to the 
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movement for making Bengali the medium of 
instruction and examination in -the Calcutta 
University. Among the earliest promoters and 


-adherents of that movement were himself fd 


Rabindranath Tagore. The conference passed 
a resolution asking for making Bengali the 
medium of instruction and. examination for 
even ‘the higher and highest degrees of the 
university and even in the faculties of science, 
medicine and engineering. 

The conference was divided into sections 
with sectional presidents. It is noteworthy that 
two of the sections, namely, Fiction and Poetry, 
were presided over by two authoresses, Srijukta 
Anurupa Devi and Srijukta Mankumari Basu. 

There was an exhibition in connection with 
the conference in which exhibits connected with 
the history of Chandernagore were shown along 
with the literary, artistic and industrial achieve- 
ments of that town. 


All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at 
Madras 

In the course of his lucid and practical 
presidential address at the All-India Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan at Madras Seth Jaunalal 
Bajaj paid the following compliment to ‘the 
people of the Madras Presidency : 


To have imparted a working knowledge of -Hindit to 
six to seven Jakhs of men and women at a cost of four 
and a half lakhs of rupees is no mean achievement. There 
is hardly a city in South India where nowadays we do 
not come across a Hindi-speaking man or woman. You 
of the South have a genius for languages—especially the 
sisters and I warmly congratulate them for their great 
contribution to this work. Now I wish we had from the 
very beginning some sisters also engaged as pracharikas. 
We should then have made even greater progress. In 
ihe Mahila Vidyalaya at Wardha we have decided to have 


two sisters from every province in order that we may be - . 


able to train them as pracharikas. 


The Sammelan passed a resolution con- 
demning the Panjab (?) Government’s ban on 
Hindi and Devnagari script and their order to 
adopt Urdu as the medium of instruction through 
the Persian script. Another resolution reauest- 
ed the Nizam of Hyderabad to introduce Hindi 
into his State. Babu Purshotamdas Tandon’s 
resolution regarding alterations in the rules 
governing gender in the Hindi grammar pro- 
voked a heated discussion. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar spoke against the motion, which was, 
however, carried. Some alterations in the rules 
are desirable. : 


Mr. Gandhi Explains Why Governors’ , 


Assurance of Non-interference was Wanted 
Mahatma Gandhi has issued a statement 
explaining why Congress wanted assurance from 
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the provincial governors that the constitutional 
activities of the Congress ministries, if formed, 
would not be interfered with. His whole state- 
“went, which is printed below, should be care- 
fully considered. 2 
“Having brooded- over the refusal of the Governors 
to give assurances asked by the invited Congress leaders 
in majority provinces I feel I must give my opinion on 
the situation that has arisen in the country. I have ha 
three cables from London shown to -me asking for my 
opinion. Friends in Madras ioo have pressed for its 


publication: Though it is a departure from my self- -` 


impdsed rule. I can no longer withstand the pressure, 
especially as I am the sole author of the office-acceptance 
clause of the Congress resolution and originator of the 
idéa of attaching the condition to office-acceptance. 

My desire was not to lay. down any impossible 
condition.. On the contrary; I wanted to devise ʻa 
condition that could be easily accepted by the Governors. 
There was no intention whatsoever to lay down condition 

- whose acceptance would mean any slightest abrogation 
of the constitution. Congressmen were well’ aware that 
they could not and would not ask for any such amend- 
ment. The Congress policy was and is not to secure an 
amendment but the absolute ending of the constitution 
which nobody likes. Congressmen were and are also 
aware that they could not end it by mere acceptance of 
office, even conditional.: 


“The object of that section of the Congress, which - 


believed in office-acceptance was, pending the creation 
by means consistent with the Congress creed_of non- 
violence, of a situation that would transfer all power 
. to the people to work offices so as to strengthen the 
‘xCongress which has been shown predominantly to 
. Tepresent mass opinion. abe 
“I felt that this object could not be secured unless 
there was a gentlemanly understanding between the 
Governors and their Congress Ministers that they would 
not exercise their special powers of interference so long 
as the Ministers acted within the constitution. . Not to 
do so would be to court an almost immediate deadlock 
after entering upon office. J felt that honesty demanded 
that understanding. It is a common cause’ that the 
Governors have discretionary powers. Surely, there was 
nothing ` extra-constitutional in their saying that they 
“would not exercise their discretion against Ministers 
carrying on constitutional activities ! It may he 
remenibered that the understanding was not to touch 
numerous other safeguards over which the Governors had 
no power, A strong party with the decisive backing of 
the. electorate could not be expected to put itself in the 
precarious position of bing in dread of interference at 
the will-of the Governors. 
“The question may be put jn another way. 
Should the Governors be courteous to the ministers 
- or discourteous ? J hold that it would be distinctly 
discourteous if they interfered with their- ministers 
in matters over which the law gave the latter full 
control and with which the Governors were under 
no legal obligation to interfere. 


“A self-respecting minister conscious of an absolute 
majority at his back could not but demand assurance of 
non-intérference. .Have I hot heard Sir -Samuel Hoare 
‘and other ministers saying in se many words that 
ordinarily Governors would not use their admittedly 
latge powers of interference ? I claim that the Congress 
formula has asked for nothing more. It has been claimed 
on behalf of the British Government that the Act gives 
awtonomy to the provinces. If that is so, it is not the 
Governors but the ministers who are, during théir period 


-they have promised to the ear. 
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of office, responsible for wise administration of, their 
provinces. Responsible ministers sensible of their duty 
could not submit to interference in pursuance of their 
daily duty. ` . 

“Tt does, therefore, appear to me that once more 
the British Government have broken to the heart what 
I doubt not that they 
can and will impose their will on the people till the latter 
develop enough strength from within to resist it, but 
that cannot be called working provincial autonomy. 

“By flouting a majority obtained through the 
machinery of their creation they have, in plain 
language, ended autonomy, which they claim the 
constitution has given to the provinces. The rule, 
therefore, will now be a rule of the sword, not of 
the pen nor of the indisputable majority. Any way, 
that is the only -interpretation which, with all good 
will in the world, I ca] put upon the Government’s 
action, for I believe in the cent per cent honesty of 
my formula whose acceptance might have prévented 
the crisis and resulted in a natural, orderly and 
peaceful transference of power from the Bureaucracy 
to the ‘largest and fullest Democracy “known to the 
world.”—A. P. 

Mahatma Gandhi appears to think that the 
new constitution is such that the offices ‘of 
ministers can be so worked as to strengthen the 
Congress. But Congress had never expressed 
such an opinion before. On the contrary the 
Congress election manifesto had declared that 
the new legislatures “are totally incapable of 
solving the vital problems of poverty and 
unemployment.” Our opinion on office accept- 
ance by Congress remains unchanged. 


‘ 1 


Finance Bill Passed by Council of State 


By 27 votes to 15 the Council of State has 
passed the motion for the consideration of the 
Finance Bill.as recommended by the Viceroy. 
This means that the autocratic Government of 
India have restored all the ‘cuts’ made in th 
Legislature by the representatives of the people 
This is the meaning of British-made democracy 
in India. || E 

Years ago Sir J. C. Bose wrote a book 
on Response in the Living and the Non-living 
The Council of State is popularly thought t 
be a museum for fossils ‘or the Non-living 
Perhaps that popular notion is partly wrong 
For in the House of the Non-living at leas 
15 have responded to the voice of the a 


Sri Ramakrishna Centenary “ Parliament . 
of Religions” 

The Sri Ramakrishna Centenary celebra 
tions, which had been going on for a year cam 
to a close last month in Calcutta with a “ Parlia 
ment of Religions.” This assembly held somi 
eight sessions. Several important addresse 
were delivered and some erudite papers wer 
řead. The meetings were held in the Caleutts 
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Town Hall, which was over-crowded every day 
with unprecedentedly large gatherings. Only 
on one day, when the poet-sage Rabindranath 
Tagore delivered his presidential address, . the 
meeting was held in the Calcutta University 
Institute Hall, which was full to overflowing. 
Rising to thank the speaker at the end of the 
address Sir Francis Younghusband said that if 
Tagore’s address had been the only one de- 
livered at that parliament of religions, it would 
have been worth all the trouble taken to 
convene it. 


The assembly was attended by many men 
and women from distant lands. Such gatherings 
were never before seen in Calcutta. 

The followers of Sri Ramakrishna have 
given evidence in the centenary celebrations of 
great powers of organization and of giving 
publicity to what they wanted the public to 
know. ee ass 

A great task awaits the countrymen of the 
Paramahansa. It is to study and examine all 
‘hat has been presented to’ the public as his 
sayings and teachings and to separate what is 
iot authentic, if any, from what is. We do not 
xnow whether-this task will be undertaken, and 
d it be, by whom. es 

The desirability of such a thing being done 
may be considered in view of the fact that the 
Paramahansa, as far as we are aware, has not 
himself left any version of his teachings written 
in his own hand. The Buddha did not leave 
anything written. Hence Councils had to be 
held to settle what he actually said. Jesus 
Christ also left nothing written. Hence, textual 
criticism has been still going on to determine 
what he actually said. If what we have sug- 
gested be not done now with regard to the 
Paramahansa’s teachings and sayings, the time 
is sure to come when it will have to be done, 
as has been the case with the teachings of the 
Buddha and Jesus Christ. There are still some 

ersons living who actually saw and heard the 
aramahansa, both among his followers and 
hmong others. Some others besides his followers 
lave left on record what they heard from his 
ips and what they saw him doing. 
Phe Question of the Equality and the 
Truth of All Religions 


We have read in the papers that along with 
he message sent by Mahatma Gandhi to the 
3i “Ramakrishna Centenary Parliament of 
Religions. there was the following question : 


“ Are all the religions equal, as we hold, or is there 
ny one particular religion which is in the sole possession 
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of truth, the rest being either untrue or a mixture of 
truth and errors, as many believe?” - 

It is not with a view to giving an answer 
to this question, or, rather, these two question’, 
that we have quoted the above sentence. We 
have no power to do so. It is believed that 


‘some persons perceive truth intuitively—they 


receive inspiration as it were. But generally 
ordinary men like ourselves can proceed only 
by argument or reasoning, and there must be 
data for such reasoning. 

If any one asked us, are all religions equal, 
we would ask him in return to give exhaustive 
descriptions and definitions of these religions. 
It is only after receiving his answer that we 
can proceed to prepare ours, if that be at ali 
possible. 

Again, if the question were, are all religions 
true, we would require the same kind of exhaus- 
tive descriptions and definitions. What we can 
easily and honestly say is that all the religions 
of which we have any knowledge contain truths 
of the highest value and that what we consider 
to be the essence of these religions can raise 
men to a high spiritual plane. Our saying this’ 
should not be considered to imply any criticism 
of those saints, seers and sages who may have 
said something different. We are unworthy .:to 
unloose the latchets of their shoes. What we 
in all humility say is that we cannot cry ditto 
to what we do not understand and canno 
realize. 3 a 

When questions like those put by Mahatma 
Gandhi have to be answered, it should be con- 
sidered whether by a particular religion all its 
scriptures, rites, ceremonies, observances, cus- 
toms and practices are to be understood. If so 
what are these? If not, what are and what 
are not included among them? If some are to 
be rejected, who is to do it? If some are to 
be rejected, in what exact sense is it to be 
understood that this religion is true, seeing that 
certain things considered to be its parts have 
to be rejected as not true or beneficial. 

Mahatma Gandhi has written the following 
in Harijan (March 18, 1937): ` 

I have nowhere said that D believe literally in every 
word of the Koran, or for the matter of that of any 


‘-* scripture in the world. But it is no business of mine 


to criticize the scriptures of other faiths, or to point out 
their defects. It is and should be, however, my privilege 
to proclaim and practise the’ truths that there may be 
in them. I may not, therefore, criticize or condemn 
things in the Koran or the life of the Prophet that I 
cannot understand. But I welcome every opportunity to 
express my admiration for such aspects of his life as 

have been able to appreciate and understand. As for 
things that present difficulties, I am content to see them 
through the eyes of devout Mussalman friends, while | 
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try to understand them.with the help of the writings of 
eminent Muslim expounders of Islam. It is only through 
such a, reverential approach to faiths other than mine 
that I can realize the principle of equality of all religions. 
B% it is both my right and duty to point out the defects 
in Hinduism in order to purify it and'to keep it pure. 
But when non-Hindu éritics set about criticizing Hinduism 
and cataloguing its faults-they only blazon their own 


ignorance of Hinduism and their incapacity to regard it. 


from the Hindu view-point. It distorts their vision and: 
vitiates their judgment. Thus my own experience of the 
non-Hindu critics of Hinduism brings home to me my 
limitations and teaches me to be wary of launching on 
_ a criticism of Islam or Christianity and their founders. 

Here Mahatmaji admits by implication that 
certain things which are popularly believed to bé 
parts of certain religions have defects; or 
impurities. 

It seems to-us that if we are to declare 
that all religions are true we should be able to 
determine their essential portions as dis- 
tinguished from non-essentials and accretions. 

Jainas consider the killing of dnimals for 

‘any purpose whatsoever sinful. 
sider the killing of cows a hemous sin and the 
protection of cows very meritorious. Muham- 
madans consider the killing of cows no sin, and 
their sacrifice a part of their religion. If any 
‘ one says that all religions as popularly under- 
stood are true and equal, he should explain 
clearly how the above views of the followers of 
different religions are all true and of equal 
spiritual value. 


Jubilee of Only Independent Hindu King 


._ The silver jubilee of His Majesty the King 
of Nepal, the only independent Hindu King ieft, 
was recently celebrated in his kingdom with 
great magnificence and enthusiasm. Addressing 
His Majesty King Tribhuban Vir Vikram Shah 
Dev of Nepal, H. H. Maharaja Joodha Shum 
Shere Bahadur Rana, the Prime Minister and 
supreme Commander-in-Chief and the de facto 
ruler, made a speech in the Nepalese language. 
It is printed below in part in English translation. 


- Military hospitals for soldiers, soldiers’ provident 
fund, and military provident fund have been set up and 
new and fresh lands have been thrown open to ryots for 
cultivation and settlement. 
- outside your kingdom, our own postage stamps are being 
used from March 1, for letters to be sent to India, and 
exchange’ offices have been set up. 
has been started not only to promote the trade and 
commerce of the country, but also to explore and utilize 
our country’s minerals and forest products. Our agri- 
cultural department looks after rural uplift and the 
- municipolity after sanitary and other social amenities of 
life. “Arrangements have been made to simplify the 
ceremonials and this cannot but lighten the yoke of the 
‘householders. Capital punishment was abolished during 
the past five years by way of experiment, and the period 


Hindus ` con-- 


To provide postal facilities, - 


A development board - 


.of new 
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has -now been extended-to another tive years. Ever sd 
many reforms like these have been undertaken. : 
The Tri-Chandra College, opened by “your Majesty; 
the TriBhim Dhara, ihe Swastha Niwas (a great 
sanatorium), the electric power house of Sundari. Jal, 
the Raxaul]-Amlaekeganj Railway, the ropeway telephone, . 
the fine metalled roads are really. great achievements. In 
addition to these, the Tri-Chandra Canal, the Jai-Nagar 
Janakpur Railway, the extension of telephone up to 
Sirha, the large number of schools, pathsalas, hospitals, 
bridges and rest houses in ever so many parts of the 
kingdom, and other organizations and improvements, too ' 
numerous to mention, are achievements which the several 


_ thousands of our Majesty’s subjects are grateful to you~ 


for. 

Your Majesty, when Nepal experienced a great 
earthquake some three years ago—an earthquake, un- 
known in the annals of Nepalese history—relief was given 
to the subjects, and the Government Treasury was ° 
unstintedly thrown open for the alleviation of the 
distressed and the poor. The question of food. and 
shelter’ was attended to and the Government stores of 
rice, grain, etc., were thrown open to the people and 
Government tents were disttibuted without any discri- 
mination. What is more remarkable is that efforts were 
made to restore the normal life of the people as soon 
as it was possible. . 

A total remission of revenue and arrears amounting 
to ‘about Rs. 65,63,320, release of all prisoners, except 
those guilty of culpable homicide and theft, dacoity and 
bad characters, a four months’ reduction in the period’ 
if imprisonment of every prisoner have been sanctioned 
in commemoration of the silver jubilee. 


Woman Burnt Alive at Panipat 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes : 

In their-effort to enable the Hindus to exercise their 
civil liberty in the matter of taking-out a religious pro- 
cession in connection with the Holi festival the Police 
came to gtief at Panipat. As many as 18 of them have 
been admitted to hospital, victims of non-violent brickbats 
and half-a-dozen more of them have. suffered minor 
injuries. Then came the turn of Hindus away from the 
scene to be .the victims of communal frenzy. Among’ 
them is a middle-aged Hindu woman who has been burnt 
alive in her house. Such incidents have happened in the 
past but the persons who through the Press and the 
platform supply fuel te the fire and who are really 
responsible for these beastly orgies go unpunished and 
do In some cases occupy positions of responsibility and 
power. : 


U. S. S. R. Claims Success for Second 


5-year Plan 
Moscow, March 30. 

The successful completion this year of the Soviets 
second five-year plan is forecast in the report of the 
Central Executive Committee. 

The report states that in 1936 the industrial output 
increased by 28.4 per cent as compared with 1935, instead 
of 23.0 per cent as planned. 

In spite of a serious drought in the south-west, 
agriculture attdined considerable success, cotton specially 
exceeding the programme. The railway plan also ex- 
ceeded the programme, but it is admitted that the plan 
has not been, fulfilled in respect of coal, oil and certain 
industries. ' 

The proposed industrial output in 1937 is valued at 
103 milliayd roubles, and it includes hundreds of miles 

railways, new power station,. mines“ and oil 
wells.—Reuter. ' <. 7 
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‘CHINA AND INDIA 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE most memorable fact of human history is 
- that of a path-opening, not for the clearing of a 
passage for machines or machine guns, but for 
helping the realisation by races of their affinity 
of minds, their mutual obligation of a common 
humanity. Such:a rare event did happen and 
the path was built between our people and the 
Chinese in an age when physical obstruction 
needed heroic personality to overcome it and 
the mental barrier a moral power of uncommon 
magnitude. The two leading races of that age 
‘met, not as rivals on the battle-field each claim- 
ing the right to be the sole tyrant on earth, but 
as noble friends, glorying in their exchange of 
gifts. Then came a slow relapse into isolation, 
covering up the path with its accumulated dust 
of indifference. Today our old friends have 
beckoned to us again, generously helping us to 
retrace that ancient path obliterated by the 
inertia of forgetful centuries-—and we rejoice. 

This is, indeed, a great day for me, a day 
long looked for, when I should be able to redeem, 
on behalf of otir people, an “ancient pledge. 
implicit in our past, the pledge to maintain the. 
intércourse of culture and friendship between our 
people and the people of China, an intercourse 
whose foundations were laid eighteen hundred 
years back by our ancestors with infinite patience 
and sacrifice, When I went to China several 
yéars, ago I felt.a touch of that great stream 
of life that, sprang from the heart of India and 
overflowed across mountain and desert into that 
distant. land, fertilising the heart of its people. 
I thought of, that’ great pilgrimage, of those 
noble heroes, who, for the sake of their faith, 
their ideal of the liberation of self that leads 
to the perfect.love which unites all beings, risked 


life and accepted. banishment from home and 


all that was familiar to them. Many perished ` 


and left no trace behind. A few were spared 
to tell their story, a story not of adventurers 
and trespassers whose heroism has proved a mere 
romantic excuse for careers of unchecked: brigan- 
dage, but a story of pilgrims who came to offer 
their gifts of love and wisdom, a story indelibly 
recorded in the cultural memory of their hosts. 
I read it when I was received there as 4 
representative of a revered race and felt proud 
as I traced the deep marks our ancestors had 
left behind of their achievements. But I also 
felt the humiliation of our long lasting evil fate 
that Has obscured for us in an atmosphere of 
inanity the great human `value of a noble 
endeavour, one of the most precious in the. 
history of man. 

I told my Chinese hosts on that oceasion : 
“ My friends, I have come to. ask you to re- 
open the channel of communication which I hope 
is still there; for though overgrown with weeds 
of oblivion, its lines can still _be traced. I have 
not the same voice that my ancestors had. ` I 
have not the wisdom they possessed. My life 
has not attained that consciousness of fulfilment 
néeded; to. make this message fruitful. We in 


India are a defeated race; we have no power, 


political, military or.commercial; we do not know 
how to-help you or injure -you materially. But 


fortunately we can still meet you as your guests, . 


your hosts, your brothers and your friends. Let — 


that happeh. I invite you to us as you have: 
invited me. I do not know whether, you have 
heard of the institution I have established if my | 
land. Its one object is to let India welcome the’. 
world to its’ heart:““let what seems “a ‘barrier 
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a become. a Saili and let us -unite, not in spite of- 
-our. differences , but through them. For differences 
cai never. be wiped away, and. life would be so 


much the poorer without them. Let all human 


- races-keep their own personalities, and yet come 


together, not in a uniformity that is dead, but in 


- @ unity that is living.” 


- That has happened and friends are here from 


a China with their gift of friendship, and co-opera- 


tion. -The Hall which is to be opened today will 


- serve both as the nucleus and as a symbol of that 


larger understanding that is to grow. with time. 
Here students and scholars will come from China 


. + and live as'part of ourselves, sharing our life 
and letting us share theirs, and by offering their 


labours in a common, cause, help in slowly re- 


_ ‘building that great course of fruitful contact 
_ between our peoples, that has been interrupted 


y 


-for ten centuries. 


For this Visva-Bharati is, and 
will, I hope, remain a meeting place for indivi- 
-duals from all countries, East or West, who be- 
lieve in the unity of. mankind and are prepared 
to suffer for their faith. I believe in such in- 


dividuals even though their’ efforts may appear. 


to be too insignificant to be recorded in history. 
“It might be supposed that in a world so 
closely knit by railways, steamships and air lines, 


. where alniost every big. city is cosmopolitan, 


~ such special invitations. for contact are super- 


|- fluous. 
‘being ‘made ‘today have done more to estrange 


> ‘physical inaccessibility ever did. 
| -eoveriiig for ourselves the painful truth that 
_ nothing divides-so much as the wrong kind of 
> nearness. 
_ -other’s way, dodging and trapping one another, ` 
‘without; ever coming together.. 
„either as tourists when we merely slide against 


But, unfortunately, the contacts that are 
and © alienate: peoples from one another than 
We are dis- 
- People seem to be coming in each 


We meet others, 


> the surface of their life, entering hotels only to 


disappear from their land, oras exploiters i in one 
disguise or another. ` We are living in a world 


.. Where-nations are divided into two main groups 
_ =-those who trample on ‘others’ freedom, and 


~-~ those who’are unable to guard their own; so that 


- while we-have too much of. intrusion on others’ 
- rights, we have hardly any intercourse with their 
“culture. 
-and suspicion, where peaceful races in dread of 


Tti is a terrorised world, dark with fear 


` predatory hordes are retreating into A for 


. thé great river, Yang Tse. 
- EF kept on coming out of my cabin to watch the 
ie Beautiful scene on the’ banks, the sleeping cot- 
oe tages: with their solitary lamps, the silence spread 


' “security... Bori 


> Tam Tanda of my experience a as we were 
travelling up from Shanghai to- Nanking along 
All through the night 


` is.already close upon us. 
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over the hills, dim with ist: When ‘morning 
broke and brought into view fleets of boats 
coming down the river, their sails stretching high 
into the dir, a picture of life’s activity with its , 
perfect grace of freedom, I was deeply moved | 
and felt that my own sail had caught the wind, 
and was carrying me from captivity, from the 
sleeping past, out into the great world. of man. 

It brought to my mind different stages in thé f 
history of man’s progress. 

In the night each village was seit: cantzea: 
each cottage stood bound by the chain of uncon-. 
sciousness. I knew, as I- gazed on the ‘scene, 
that vague dreams were floating about in this 
atmosphere of sleeping souls, but what struck 
my mind more forcibly was the fact that when 
men are asleep they are shut up within the very 
narrow limits of their own individual lives. 
The lamps exclusively belonged to the cottages, 
which in their darkness were in perfect isolation. 
Perhaps, though I could not see them, some 
prowling bands of’ thieves were the. only persons 
awake, ready to exploit the weakness of those 
who were asleep. 

When daylight breaks we are free from the - 


enclosure and the exclusiveness of our individual 
‘life. 


It is then that we see the light which ‘is 
for all men and for all times. It is then that 
we come to know each other and come to co- 
operate in the field of life. This was the message 
that was brought in the morning by the swiftly - 
moving boats, It was the freedom of life in their 
outspread sails that spoke to me; and I felt: glad: 
I hoped and prayed that morning had truly come 


in the human world and that the light had broken’ 


forth. 

‘This age to which we belong, does it “not 
still represent night in the human world, a world 
asleep, whilst individual races are shut up within 
their own limits, calling themselves nations, 
which barricade themselves, as these sleeping | 
cottages: were barricaded, with shut doors, with’ 
bolts and bars; with prohibitions of all, kinds? 


“Does not all this ‘represent the dark age of 


civilization, and have we not begun to realize 
that it is the robbers who are out and awake? 
-But I do not despair, `~ As. the early bird, 
even while the dawn is yet dark, sings out and 
proclaims the rising of the sun, so my heart sings 
to proclaim the coming of a great future which 
We must be ready to 
welcome this new age. There arè some people, 
who are proud and wise and practical, who say 
that it is not in human nature to. be generous, 
that men will always fight one another, that the 
strong will conquer the weak and that: there can 
be no real moral foundation for man’s civiliza- 
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tion. We cannot deny ihe facie: of their asser- 
tion thatthe strong have their rule in the human 
world : but I refuse to accept this as a revela- 
tion of truth. 


: It is co-operation and love, mutual trust and 
mutual aid which make for strength” and. real 
merit of civilization. New spiritual and moral 
power must continually be developed to enable 
men to-assimilate their scientific gains, to control 
their weapons and machines, or these will domi- 
nate and enslave them. I know that many will 
point to the weakness of China and India and 
tell us that thrown as we are among other ruth- 
lessly strong and aggressive world peoples, it is 
necessary to emphasise power and progress in 
order to- avoid destruction. It is indeed true 
that we are weak and disorganised, at the mercy 
of every barbaric foree, but that is not because 
of our love of peace but because we no -longer 
pay the price of our faith by dying for it. We 
must learn to defend our humanity against the 
insolence of the strong, only taking care that we 
do not imitate their ways and, by turning our- 
selves brutal, destroy those very values which 
alone make our humanity worth defending. For 
danger is not only of the enemy without but of 
the treason within us. We had, for over a 
century, been so successfully hypnotised and 
‘dragged by the prosperous West behind its 
chariot that, though choked by the dust, deafened 
by the noise, humbled by our helplessness,. over- 
whelmed by speed, wé yet agreed to acknowledge 
that this chariot-drive was progress, and that 
progress was civilization. If we ever ventured 
to ask, however humbly: “ Progress towards 
what, and progress for whom? ”—it was con- 
sidered to be peculiarly and ridiculously oriental 
to.entertain such doubts about the absoluteness 
of progress. It is only of late that a voice has 
been heeded by us, bidding us to take account not 
only of the scientific perfection of the chariot, 
but of the depth of ditches lying across ‘its path. 
Today we are emboldened to ask: what is the 
-value-of progress if it make a desert of this beau- 
tiful world of man? And though we speak as 
members of a nation that is humiliated and 
oppressed and lies bleeding in the dust, we must 

never acknowledge: the defeat, the last insult, 
the utter ruin of our spirit being conquered, of 
our faith being sold. We need to hear again 
and again, and never more than in this modern 
world of head-hunting and cannibalism in dis- 
guise that :—By the help of unrighteousness men 
do prosper, men do gain victories over their 
enemies, men do attain what they desire; but 

they perish at the root. 

’ Tt is to this. priyilege of PepeyvIne not the 
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“mere body of our customs and conventions, but 


‘the moral] force which has given quality to our 
civilization and. made it worthy of being 
‘honoured, that I invite the co-operation of the 
people of China, recalling the profound words 
of their sage, Lao-tze : Those who have virtue 
attend to their obligations; those who have no 
virtue attend to their claims. Progress which is . 
not related to an inner ideal, but to an attraction ` 
which is external, seeks to satisfy. endless claims... 
But civilization, which is an ideal, gives us 
power and joy to fulfil our obligations. 

Let us therefore abide by our obligation to . 
maintain and nourish the distinctive merit of 
our respective cultures and not be misled into” 
believing that what is ancient is necessarily out- 
worn and what is modern is indispensable. When 
we class things as modern or old we make a - 
great mistake in following our calendar of dates. 
We know that the flowers of Spring-are old, that 
they represent the dawn of. life on earth,—but 
are they therefore symbols of the dead and dis- 
carded? Would we rather replace them with 
artificial flowers made of rags, because they were 
made “yesterday ”? It is not what is old or - 
what is modern that we should love and cherish 
but what has truly a permanent human value. 
And can anything be more worthy of being . 
cherished than the beautiful spirit of the Chinese 
culture that has made the people love material 


‘things without the strain of greed, that has 


made them love the things of this earth, -clothe 
them with tender grace without turning them 
materialistic? They have instinctively grasped 
the secret of the rhythm of things,—not the secret 
of power that is in science, but the secret of ex- - 
pression. This is a great gift, for God alone ~ 
knows this secret. I envy them this gift and 
wish our people could share it with them. 

I do not know what distinctive merit we 
have which our Chinese friends and others may 
wish to share. Once indeed our_sages dedicated 
themselves to the ideal of perfect sympathy and 
intellect, in order to win absolute freedom 


. through wisdom and absolute love through pity. 


Today we cannot boast of either such wisdom or 
such magnanimity of heart. But I hope we are 
not yet reduced to such absolute penury of both ` 
as not to be able to offer at least a, genuine atmos- 
phere of hospitality, of an earnestness to cross 
over our limitations and- move nearer to the 
hearts.of other peoplés and understand some- 
what of the significance of the endless. variety 
of man’s creative effort. í 
14th April, 1937. 

Address delivered. on the occasion of the opening of ` 
the Chinese Hall at Panne, 
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MUDDLED EUROPE . 
By Mason D. GRAHAM POLE | 


# 


-Senor Mussolini has got -the . jitters. 





‘revealing still he-is chopping and changing his 
‘alliances, rėveršing what seemed to. be settled 
policies. Plainly he is frightened at the position 
in which. he finds himself. He has got his 
-Empire in Abyssinia now..but he has obtained 
< it at the price of losing the tespect of any decent 


s opinion there is ‘in ‘the world. Moreover in- 


_ doing. so he has- made an enemy of Great Britain 
‘ and ‘Great Britain is going to raise up a great 
_ forée, to-keep him in check in the Mediterranean. 
The conquest of Abyssinia . was altogether 
- +06 easy and it went to his head like wine. But 
< he is learning now that it is not the conquest; of 
„an empire” but -its consolidation which is the 
“greater task. Abyssinia may drain Italy of 
‘tien and money ‘for years and years before it 
“ bégins fo pay any dividends. And if it is going 
- te do this, how can‘Italy play a ‘leading ‘role 
in Europe? Especially when Great Britain has 
‘decided to sit on her tail in the Mediterranean. 
’ That i is why Signor Mussolini is getting-so shrill 
and is so nervously shuffling his alliances. His 
: day. in Europe’ is over—even though, in the true 
‘dying lion tradition, he attempt some last mad 
` venture before he goes. 

‘Italy’s. flash in the pan has ian pretty 
characteristic. Signor Mussolini dreams of 
Imperial Rome but it is Renaissance Italy from 
‘which he derives. As in the age of the Italian 
Renaissance, poison has been the favourite 
X weapon. ., Not force of arms but poison gas has 
- defeated Abyssinia. Similarly the Catholic 
| Church plays an inscrutable hand. When all 
‘the éiyilised world is‘aghast at the blood on 
Italy’s hands, the Pope crowns the ocassion by 
offering to the Queen of Italy, to the new Empress 
of Abyssinia, the gift of the Golden Rose. 
Finally even the touch of the ludicrous is not 
lacking. The princes of the Renaissance were 
famed -for their’ mistresses. Signor Mussolini’s 
mistress, Mem. Magda. Fontange, has got into 
` the-news at, the psychological moment. In Paris 
she Kas-shot: at the Count de Chambrun,. the 
former French Ambassador to Rome. In her flat 

` were found a three foot square signed portrait of 
Signor Mussolini and her diary chock full of 


references to he exalted lover and. of unmist-" 


His 
speeches grow wilder and -wilder but more- 


x 


akeable AEREE E descriptions of the rooms- 
in- which he lives. 

` But it is in Spain of course that Signor 
‘Mussolini, and the world, is discovering the 
hollowness of Italian pretensions. In the- past 
ten days the Spanish Government forces have 
made a desperate effort.to prevent the final 
encirclement of Madrid, to keep open the remain- 
ing road to Valencia, and the effort is so far 
succeeding. General Franco, the Spanish’ rebel 
leader, has seen this his fifth offensive on Madrid 
end in disaster—and his Italian allies flee so 
precipitately that, their flight was plainly visible 
from the hills. “ There were no two ways about ` 
it,” writes a War Correspondent. “The Italians 
fled so precipitately that six field guns, three 
lorry loads -of ammunition and sixty transport 
lorries were abandoned, as well as numbers. of 
machine guns and machine-gun fifles.”” 

Poor Italian soldiers! They are seeing more 
real fighting in Spain than ever they saw in 
Abyssinia, where- poison ‘gas: and the native 
Askaris did all the major work. When they 
fight in Europe, thrown into a quarrel which is 
not in any reality their own, and against fellow - 
Latins to whom the quarrel is honour and life’ 
itself, they soon -lose heart.. The Daily 
Telegraph has been banned in Rome for 
reporting that the fleeing Italians were: being 
pursued at ‘the bayonet point. The News 


y 


Chronicle has been banned for, a long time. 


Tf Rome could read it they might learn of things 
even more strange. Italian prisoners, brought 
before the Spanish Minister of Education and 
Other officials for questioning, ‘joined with’ the 
Spaniards’ in ‘singing “ The Red Flag. » The 
Spanish guns too are firing strange “ shells” 
into the Italian lines. These are leaflets setting 
forth the Spanish.case and exposing the plot of 
the Fascists: in Italy and the Fascists in Spain 
to destroy Spanish independence. This is the 
first criticism of their regime that thesé Italians 
have.read. since it was set. up in 1922, as Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett points out. 

' Perhaps it is worth patising for a moment on 
‘this. last- point. It must-never be ‘forgotten that 
in Dictatorship countries there is no. public 
opinion save that put out by the dictatorship. 


_ Italians and Germans simply do not know how 





King George VI as Admiral of the Fleet 
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their adan i is regar ded by the rest of the world’ 
or even what their action is unless it suits the 
Dictators to tell them. This is of overwhelming 
importance when it comes to questions of war. 
Not upon the rights and wrongs of a case, not 
upon, its economic pros and cons, but.at the 
Dictators .will Itahans and 
Germans go to war {I do not add Russians 
because Russia, like her democratic ally France, 
will not make an aggressive war). And so 
afraid is Signor Mussolini of what his Italians 
have discovered while fighting in the Spanish 
War that it is said that these unfortunate men 
may not-be allowed to return: to Italy again. 
They will leave Spain only to go to Abyssinia. 

While his legionaries, as he loves to call 
them and did call them in a cable he sent to 
them on the Guadalajara front, were retreating 
in Europe, Signor Mussolini was having a high 
Roman time in Africa. This ranged from un- 
veiling a statue of Julius Caesar to proclaiming 
himself Defender to. the Islam Faith! On his 


way back he was to have made a grand review. 


of the Italian Navy but this was cut short 
because of bad news coming into Rome. When 
troubles come they come not as single spies but 


in battalions—and all in one weakend he was 


to hear of defeat'im Spain, of scandal in Paris, 
and of a most unpleasant incident im the one-time 
satellite Austria where a football match between 


_ Italians and Austrians had turned into a war 


in miniature... .. 

But the Spaniards had better not be too 
confident and forget that a wounded lion is all 
the more, dangerous. .The first effect of these 
reverses has been an intimation from Italy, made 
to the Non-Intervention Committee in London, 
that she is not prepared to discuss the question 
of withdrawing “volunteers” from Spain. As 
up till then she had objected to doing so unless 
and until the Spanish gold reserve was also 
discussed—and the Soviet Government which had 
opposed this had now withdrawn their objection 
—this came as a bombshell. But worse was 
to follow : the Italian representative added that 
in his opinion not a single “ volunteer ” 
be withdrawn until the end of the war. 

This of course is nothing but defiance. 
Nothing but an intimation that Italy intends 
to go her own way as regards Spain and without 
regard to any general policy or consideration. 
At the moment of writing the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Yvon Delbos, is taking action in 
the matter. He has summoned the British and 
German Ambassadors in Paris and told them the 
view which France takes of the crisis. France 
first proposed the policy of Non-Intervention so 


would | 
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that it is fitting that she should take the initiative: 
when that policy seems finally to have been“ 
betrayed. But one cannot help regretting that. 
she was not equally positive im her action two: 
years.ago, when Italy made war on Abyssinia 
arid when all the present troubles really began. 
It was her procrastination, her unwillingness to, 
bring the League machinery into action against 
Italy, which dealt a mortal blow to the budding: 
idea of collective security. And the result was? 
that Italy destroyed Abyssinia, gr ew puffed up, 
to what. she is now, and set us all racing -to: 
build up armaments. But above all and worst? 
of all she encouraged Germany by her example? 
to believé that it is possible to run a local; 
imperial war, without drawing:on a World War: 
(And the Army in Germany clings to this and? 
will not let Herr Hitler think of any general: 
European settlement. Let- him settle in the, 
West and then turn to expansion in the Hast!)= 
France, says M. Delbos, has proof that Ttaly: 
has sent regular troops to Spain. This is 
established by irrefutable documents such as> 
photographs of battalion orders. These troops 
moreover have been sent to Spain since February: 
20th—that date on which the ban on volunteers 
came into force. (Note that!) Italy’s action, 
can only mean that she wishes to install herself 
in Spain. It is in fact, says M. Delbos echoing 
the words of the Soviet Ambassador in London, - 
tantamount to an attitude of war without a: 
declaration of war. Italy in Spain could ‘consti-. 
tute a menace to French communications with: 
North Africa—and this France cannot permit.‘ 
M. Delbos indicated therefore to the German, 
Ambassador that France’ would be glad if 
Germany would use her‘ good offices to. persuade 
Italy to refrain from sending any more volunteers 
to Spain. But in certain eventualitiés, he told 
the two Ambassadors, France would “move 
through the Non-Intervention Committee for an 
appeal to the League of Nations for coercive’ 
measures, which would at first be naval.” 
It is a great temptation to digress and 
enlarge upon the coolness of this French 
demarche. The coercive- measures are to be 
naval which is certainly an advance. intimation 
that England will be given the baby to carry! 
But this occasion also demonstrates, what sup- 
porters of the League have said over and over 
again, the League will work whenever the Powers 
who make up the League decide that it, shall 
work. If France and Germany and England now 
take the lead at Geneva in determining* that 
intervention in Spain shall cease, who’ can doubt 
that the League will triumph? 
All the same, and in his present temper, 
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Signor Mussolini is sure to attempt some way. 
to revenge himself upon the Spaniards for 
“putting his “legionaries ” to flight. Poison gas 


‘defeated the- Abyssinians and it may be used 


against them. Italian prisoners, in fact, report 
-the presence of “ chemical companies ” with the 
Italian expedition. Apart from this, aeroplanes, 
„aş the News Chronicle points out, are not 
under international control. Madrid has been 
bombed’ so often that nothing evidently can 
break-its morale. But perhaps it can anticipate 
an intensification of aerial bombardment. 
(“People don’t run into cellars in Madrid when 
the bombers pay their daily visit. You may 
walk, but every civilian in Madrid would consider 
ii a disgrace to run.”) In any event the 
-“ volunteers ” in Spain will take a lot of shifting. 
There are now 80,000 Italian soldiers fighting 
in’ this undeclared war. And this figure does 
‘not include the shiploads which Italy describes 
as “doctors and helpers ” merely. ; 

_ Tt is significant that the French Foreign 
Minister should appeal to Germany to intercede 
with Italy. One sign that Italy’s luck is chang- 
ing, that Signor Mussolini is getting jittery, 
is that her friends are forsaking her. They 
were only fair weather friends. The friendship 
between Germany and Italy was always an 
unnatural one anyway. And Germany’s inter- 
vention in the Spanish War seemed hardly worth 
her while except as a try-out (and the German 
Higher Command, it is said, have discovered 
various weaknesses which make it inadvisable 
for Germany to engage in a big war yet on her 
own account). Ten thousand Germans took 
part in the capture of Malaga, as compared with 
fifteen thousand Italians, while at Guadalajara 
the Germans had only three air squadrons to 
four of the Italians. Since the beginning of 


January, morevoer, it is stated that the German. 


Government has practically stopped sending 
“volunteers ” and materials to Spain. Germany 
in short has no wish to become a Mediterranean 
Power; geography is against it. Nor does she 
‘see the necessity for clinging to Italy. Like 


all the rest of the world she is beginning to 


realise that when Italy went into Abyssinia, she 
‘went out of effective control in European politics. 

Far from Germany seeking Italy’s friend- 
shin, the boot is now on the other foot. Italy 
will go a long way to placate Germany, even to 
the length of abandoning Austria. A few years 
ago Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, put 
his tountry under Italian protection. From 
time to time Italy has encouraged Austria in 
the idea of a Hapsburg restoration : there have 
been rumours of a marriage between the Pre- 
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tender to the Austrian Throne and a daughter of 
the King of Italy. Germany has fiercely opposed 
the idea of a Hapsburg Restoration because she 
knows that that would put an end to the idea 
of the union of Germany and Austria. Now 
in her anxiety to keep Germany at her side 
Italy “is opposing the Hapsburgs also. So. it 
was not surprising that the Austrian worm turned 
a week ago—and when an Italian football team 
came to play against them last week the 
Austrians fell on the visiting team! 


Another . friend Italy: has abandoned is 
Hungary. For years Italy has encouraged 
Hungary in her revisionist hopes. If these hopes 
are to be fulfilled, if the Treaty of Trianon is 
to be modified, then Jugo-Slavia must give up 
part of her territory. Hungary has hated 
Jugo-Slavia and harboured terrorists who plotted 
against her. Italy has hated Jugo-Slavia because 
by the Peace Treaties she was given territories 
on the Adriatic which Italy had been promised 
by the Secret Treaty which brought her into 
the Great War. But now Italy is burying the 
hatchet. Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, has gone to Belgrade to negotiate a 
commercial and a political accord. It is said 
in Vienna that Signor Mussolini has offered to 
guarantee the present Jugo-Slav frontiers for 
50 years, besides pledging himself to support the 
Jugo-Slavs in preventing the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs. 


- All this is playing Germany’s game. „For 
years Italy has tried to make politics in Central 
and Eastern Europe revolve round Rome. Now. 
it looks as if she is trying to make things as 
pleasant as possible with Germany, because she 
knows she must leave to Germany. All her 
energies and resources now are bound up with 
her Empire in Africa. It would suit her 
position and prestige to be paramount in the 
Mediterranean. And she may try at last to 
bring off the much discussed “mad dog” act 
there. But on the European mainland she- no 
longer counts. . i 


The abandoned countries, it should be added, 
may not after all follow the German star. It 
so happens that at the moment when Italy has 
deserted Hungary, Hungary has discovered good 
reason for drawing away from Germany. She 
has discovered within her borders the existence 
of an extensive Nazi plot. And Dr. Schusnigg, 
the Austrian Chancellor, who must have had a 
surfeit of German and Italian interference, is 
also taking advantage of the times. -He has 


-dismissed from his Cabinet the most outstand- 


ingly pro-Nazi Minister and he is trying to draw 
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Austria, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia into a 


new understanding. 

Czecho-Slovakia; of course, will be the first 
victim should Germany at last decide on an 
adventure in Eastern Europe. This small 
democracy, stranded in the midst of dictator- 
` ships, was for years an example to her neighbours 
for the liberal way in which she treated her 
“minorities. But the rise .of the Nazis in 
Germany infected the German minority in 
Czecho-Slovakia with the same Pan-German 
Spirit and the attitude of the Government nót 
unnaturally hardened. Recent German inter- 
vention in Spain, into the bargain, cannot have 
-done much to decrease their fears of German 
‘intervention in Czecho-Slovakia. Yet in spite 
of all this Czecho-Slovakia,is now making a 
new effort to placate her German minority—a 
minority of 3,300,000 compared with 9,500,000 
Czechs and Slovaks. 

If this attempt on the part of the Central 
European countries to stand on their own feet is 
a move towards peace, as it surely is, is it too 
much to ask that Great Britain should give 
them some encouragement ? Visitors to Czecho- 
Slovakia report that she is delighted that 
Great Britain is re-arming, that she believes 
that Britain no less than France and Russia, 
would come to her aid if she were the victim 
of unprovoked aggression. (It is our own fault 
if we raise these hopes abroad. Why. are we 
re-arming if it is not- because we fear German ‘ 
re-armament ? If we want to convince Czecho- 
Slovakia, or anyone else in Europe, that we 
believe in anything but armaments we had 
better start in straight away with a liberal 
foreign policy . . . . and seek co-operation 
with the United States and the Oslo group of 
countries who are anxious to reduce arms and 
to reduce tariffs simultaneously. But that is 
another story.) 

Our immediate object and policy now must 
be to head Germany off from the idea that she 
can run a local, imperial war in East Europe. 
With that in mind we must refuse steadfastly 
to be drawn into any settlement that is not a 
general settlement. Whatever Herr Hitler offers 
in the West, and however tempting the prospect 
of a long-term peace (vain hope !) he may hold 
out for France and ourselves, the prospect must 
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be resisted. ‘To do otherwise is to walk into 
his trap—to give the German Army, in fact, 
their marching orders. They would make war 
in Eastern Europe tomorrow if they could be 
sure that France and Britain would keep oùt 
of it. They are not really afraid of Russia. 
History has shown over and over again that 
although Russia can prove the grave of an 
invading army, she rarely has any luck when 
she sends an army abroad. 

If England really cares about peace, she 
must turn her attention to Germany. Germany 
is much’ the most fateful problem of the day. 
She is preparing for war, and for nothing else, 
and if she is to be diverted from that path, if 
she can be diverted now, overw helming 
arguments must be put before her. She has 
always had a persecution complex—had it. any 
way since before the Great War—so that arming 
against her is quite valueless. An attempt must 
be made to convince her that her co-operation 
is necessary and valued, to rescue her from the 
pariah state to which her morbid ideology has 
brought her. (It is outrageous that at the 
moment of writing there is talk of the Pope 
pronouncing ex-communication against Herr 
Hitler—outrageous because apparently the Pope 
has nothing to say to Signor Mussolini who let 
loose a three-day massacre in Addis Ababa 
following on the attempted assassination of the 
Italian Viceroy. Three days of massacre of 

‘many thousands ọf Abyssinian men, women, 
and children.”) . 

Yes, but how? Well a start at least: could 
be made at Geneva by determined effort on 
the part of Great Britain to make a success 
of the work of the Committee that is enquiring 
into the matter of access to raw materials. If 
we could show our goodwill, instead of our 
everlasting non possumus, it would be the -thin 
end of a better wedge. Let us grasp at any 
opportunity that offers to bring Germany into 
the general scheme again. And away with the 
everlasting 1914 France, Britain, Russia_allign- 
ment! France made a good move when she 
asked Germany to intercede with Italy to bring 
to an end the intervention in Spain.- Let ‘us 
seek ways of acting with Germany—of modify- 
ing her view of Europe and the future. 


Easter, 1937. 


PARAMAHANSA RAMAKRISHNA AS A MYSTIC. 


‘By Dr. Sm BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL 


I HAVE recently expounded, for the Parliament 
of Religions, the movement of religious thought 
and experience from Rammohun to Ramakrishna. 
Today I will dwell on the mystical aspect of 
religion, which Ramakrishna in modern times 
expressed more fully and more really than any 
other religious teacher I know of. 

I will begin with a quotation from my recent 
nae on the Paramahansa. 


A. Ramaxrisuna’s MYSTICISM 
. Turee Successive PHASES 


The ultimate entity is to be conceived either’ 
as formless (ntrupádhi) or as all forms (sopddht) - 


“ (1). In contemplating truth from the 
Absolute (or Nirupádhi) point of view, he 
negatived-all conditions and modes (Upédhis) 
but from the relative or conditional point of 
view (Sopédht) he worshipped Kali the Divine 
Mother as well as other modes and adumbrations 
of the deity. He worshipped the One in All 


and the All in One, and he saw no contradiction. 


but only a fuller reality in this. So also he 
reconciled the Sēkār and. Nirékér Upäāsanā 
{iconic and aniconic worship). For him there 
- was nothing-in the material form of the deity 
but God manifesting Himself, and the 


antagonism between Matter and Spirit no longer. 


existed for him. 

“ (2). What he refused to delude himself 
with was that he was above all conditions and 
all infirmities of the flesh. But in his trances 
(Samádhi), he developed Ecstasia in its purest 
form, such as has been rarely witnessed in the 
West in the religious world since the days of 
Eckhart’ and Tauler. 

- (3). Like most Hindu saints he had an 
inexhaustible store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories and parables, which could 
bring spiritual truths’ home to the meanest 
understanding and even to the child.” ' 


. J—I will now develop what. I have here 
indicated in brief. I will begin with a descrip- 
tion of Mysticism. 

1. Mysticism Characterised. Mysticism is 
indeffhable but a mystic may be characterised 
as one who sees the normal in the abnormal and 
the abnormal in the normal, the natural in the 
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unnatural and the unnatural in the natural, the 
common in the uncommon and the uncommon 
in the common. 

The mystic thus resolves all contradictions 
in experience. Our judgments of little and great 
are reversed by him. He sees the little in the 
‘ereat and the great in the little, the unpractical 
in the practical and the practical in the un- 
practical, the extra-ordinary in the ordinary and. 
the ordinary in the extra-ordinary. 

Tue Mystic CONTRASTED WITH THE VISIONARY 

It is no mysticism when we see visions and 
dream dreams as we gaze into the sky or when 
we rear towers and castles in the cloud-land. 
Again the wonderful rhyme of Rabindranath. 


CHUAN BCA BLA ALS, 
PITA UA, STA, BTA 
JA calcd NA Sie, CEATA corara | 


“The clouds flit, flit, flit across the sky, 
And call to the Moon, ‘Come, O Come.’ 
Drowsily the Moon queries, ‘ ‘Where, Oh where.’ ” 


is the quintescence of peetry but this sounds 
no mystic note. 


B. Mysticism Versus SYMBOLISM 


Mysticism is opposed to symbolism.. The 
symbol as contrasted with Svarupa may be of 
two kinds. 

1. Prattka or artificial symbol, which is 
such by convention. Here we say let A: stand 
aaa eg. let the syllables Hring Kring signify 

o 

2. The symbol may be a natural one, , what 
is called Sampad, e.g., the rising sun may 
symbolise divine glory, mid-night may symbolise 
Nirvana, the cross may symbolise sacrifice or 
suffering. .But in contrast with this, the mystic 
deals with the experience of Reality and by no 
means with mere symbols., : 


C. Tue THREE: OrpERs—THE SAINT, 
THE SEER, AND THE Mystic 


The saint is. one who experiences a calm 
which is above and beyond all struggle and 
effort, though. it is usually attained after long 
struggle. “ 

The seer is the wise man who faa an ub- 
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ruffled vision of the Absolute and for whom all 
modalities and conventions have lost their force. 
The mystic also, like the saint and the 
seer, has passed beyond alr disturbances. He 
has ‘transcended all passion and all struggle for 
ife. But it is not with him a motionless 
quiescence or calm ag in the seer. The mystic 
reaches unity in the act of cancelling contradic- 
tions and may be compared to the flash of light 
at the moment of its illumining the dark. 

Bearing all this in mind, it will be seen that 
Ramakrishna was a saint and a seer but above 
all he-was a mystic. He overcame contradic- 
tions by resolving the manifold into the One, 
and in pursuance of this, he sought to be a 
Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the 
Moslem, a Christian with the Christian, and a 
Universalist with the Universalist, by reconcil- 
ing contradictions in a unitary experience. 


it. 





INEVITABLENESS AND DIRECTIONS 
oF Mysticism 


The Mystic’s experience is sun-clear, clear 
as the noon-day sun. It is” inevitable and 
ndubitable and even those who do not live-in 
t, live by it and for it without their knowing 
it. There is no “as if” in mysticism but only 
‘as.’ He is beyond the grip of the Kantian 
Categories, for he has dived into the “ Ding- 
an-sich ” (the thing in itself). 


Ili. Tse Mysric’s Exprrtence—Eestasia 
But all this is only the outer paraphernalia 
( 42 03, ALT FF AN ).# 7 
Fhe essential experience of the mystic is a con- 
lition of ecstasy (ecstasia) variously termed 
Laya, Samadhi, Kaivalya, in Yogic Parlance. 
3ut what was a peculiar and personal feature 
n Paramahansa Ramakrishna was that he 
ridged the gulf between Rupa and Nirupa, 
Form and Formlessness and identified Kali with 
3vahma (the Absolute) im his meditations 
'‘Dhydna). But these trances appear to have 
veakened his physica] system. 


IV. Tse Mysric’s WoRrLDLY WISDOM 

It is a peculiarity of the great Indian 
vlystics that they have an inexhaustible store 
f worldly'wisdom. Being above the world they 
ee more deeply into the world and its play of 
notive and consequence more clearly than those 
vho are tossed on the waves of worldly life and 
ireumstance. Ramakrishna’s homely sayings 
how that he was a master of this wisdom. But 





“This is superficial, you must dive deeper.”-—Ed., 
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_ find its full scope and realisation. 


his especiality was that he made use of thesc 
adages and sayings for the PEOS of spiritual 
enlightenment and freedom. 


D. RAMAKRISHNA’S RECONCILIATION OF 

< UNIVERSALISM AND PARTICULARISM 

Ramakrishna used to say ‘jata mat, tæta 
path, which being interpreted would run thus : 
“ Each set of beliefs or dogmas has its corres- 
ponding set of practices or ways of life.” This 
is the foundation of what is called in Indian 
parlance, ‘ sarvadharma-samanvaya,  reconci- 
liation of all religions and faiths. But this 
reconciliation can be effected in two ways. 


(a) Brahamananda Keshub’s Way : 
The belief or dogma may be taken as primary 
and the practice will follow out this belief. 
(b) Paramahansa Ramakrishna’s Way : 
-The belief or dogma is only an appanage 
to the. practice which is the primary element. 
The Paramahansa accordingly practised each 
cult and religion, befng a Hindu with the Hindu. 
a Moslem with the Moslem, a Christian with 
the Christian and a Universalist with the 
Universalist. 

Thus freedom became his heritage and 
portion in life. All this is in essential conson- 
ance with modernism in religion. But it is not 
in religion alone that this modern spirit should 
The various 
national cultures which now divide man from 
man should seek conciliation and harmony in 
all fields, social, economic as well as political. 
The Parliament of Religions is thus only a 
vestibule to a greater and wider Parliament, the 
Parliament of Man. 


y. RELIGION As MYSTICAL REALISATION 


To understand the Paramahansa in his 
essential reality, we must conceive religion as 
mystical realisation, in a transcendental expe- 
rience, of the resolution or reconciliation of 
contradictory elements. 

(a) The four stages of mystical illumina- 
tion as described in Evelyn Underhill’s 
Mysticism and William James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience afford a good introduction 
to the study of mystical experience. 

(b). Swedenborg’s mystic correspondence 
between Nature and Spirit is an example. of 
the modern type of mysticism. Others see the 
Oversoul in the Soul and the Soul in the Over- 
soul. Others again find the essence of reality 
in our experience of sorrow (duhkhamub hart?) 
and others again in Bliss (ananda). 

Paramahansa’s mysticism is of a type which 
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is in consonance with the. experience of Hindu 
Mystics in all Indian history. 


The central experience for this order of . 


-Mystics is that of peace (Santam), and the 
individual soul experiences illuinination in 
Samádhi (trance) which develops’ from the 
sopadhic to the nirupddhic stage, in other words, 
-from the conditioned to the unconditioned 
experience. 


_ ¥L THE Paai aN Innusrrious ` 
eae ILLITERATE Mysric -> 


The Paramahansa was barely able. to read 
and write and was practically illiterate. 

This type has been known in the Hast from 
time immemorial and may be elaborated thus : 
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ce of their illiteracy. The Gymnosophists 


--belonged to this class. 


(3) -The Maunis (‘silent ones’) form 
another class of wise men. They practise silent 
meditation (Dhydéna) in some fixed posture, 
often in caves and forests. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
weekly silence is only a modem version of this 
practice. i , ae 


-VIL Tue PARLIAMENT or RELIGIONS 


The Parliament of Religions has already had 
its session. as part of these celebrations. What 
we have been*seeking is not merely religions in 
the concrete or in their historic order, but religion 
as a.central and unifying principle. But-we 
must» not forget that in the new order of 


The two orders of Spem or practice, Humanity which we seek to usher in, Science 


~ 


are = 

(a) ‘Minerals practice which oie the: 
life“and practice of the people (the vulgar)— 
prakrita, vyabahdra or pr akrita-jana-vyavahara. 
This is opposed to the practice and usage of 
the cultured people or classes——sishta vyavahdra 
and vyutpaina vyavahdra, 

In European culture, the contrast or anti- 
thesis is betwéen Nature and Civil Seciety as 
in Burke’s Vindication and in Rousseaw’s ideal- 
of a. return to. Nature. 


“(b) The Prékrita Jana, ` the Vulgar, revolt ` 
house the Sisthas (cultured people) in ` the 
following ways among others : 

<{1) In some cases, by giving up: T use 
of élothes and practising nudity, e.g., the Nagas 
(Nagnas). .The nudists today are only a modern 


version of this sect. Teufelsdrockh’s sansculot- 


tism and philosophy of clothes is only a dilution. 

- (2) 
men of the East have often been illiterate, and 
Ramakrishna belonged to this order. They ‘have 
developed a language and technique of their 
own. These sages are revered all the more 


~The saints, sages, mystics and wise - 


and Philosophy have been earliér in the field 
‘than Religion itself. The Science Congress and 
the Philosophy Congress have been precursors in 
-this attempt at unification, and the Parhament of 
Religions follows suit. But as I have said, this 
is only a prelude to a larger and wider Parlia-: 
ment, the Parliament of Man and the Federa- 
tion- of World Cultures. 

. But a truce to ‘all such *apéculationd: The 
earth’s age as compared to the life of the solar 
system as a whole is less than a second in a 
billion or trillion years. And ~the end is, as 
it, ‘were, non-existent for us. Here we ‘are 
_ celebrating the Parliament of Religions -and the 
' Parliament of Man is yet afar. - io 

Let us all bow to the presiding genius of 
history. Ever the old order changeth yielding 
place to the new. The religions are dead— 
long live Religion! a 


Delivered at the Ramakrishna Centenary ` Students’ 
Conference. 

Correction. In the last number of The Modern 
Review, p. 400, column 2, line 12, insert. a [before the 
word ‘Finally, in Sir Brajendra Nath Seal’s article “ on 
“ Paramahansa Ramakrishna, Saint, Mystic and Seer.” 
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THE NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


By HIRENDRA NATH MUKHERJEE, m. a, B. Livt, (Oxon), 
-` _ -Barrister-at-Law -z ` 


Waen the history of these years comes to be 
written, November 25, 1936, is sure to be noted 
as a memorable date, On that day 2,016 
delegates assembled at Moscow for the Eighth 
All-Union Congress óf Soviets which had been 
called to discuss and adopt a new constitution 
for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The draft constitution placed before the dele- 
gates had been prepared in a manner which is 
unprecedented in history. No popular agitation 
had called for the striking innovations which 
were suggested by Molotov when at the Seventh 
All-Union Congress in 1935 he proposed on 
sehalf of the chief governmental authority far- 
‘eaching changes in the constitution that took 
she delegates by surprise. A constitutional 
sommission was appointed, consisting of 31 
nembers, under Stalin as chairman, and including 
ul the seven presidents of the Union Republics 
ud a number of experts and other representa- 
ive persons. The Commission appointed as 
nany as twelve sub-committees and thus the 


lraft -was elaborated. The ‘entire population: 


of the U.S. S. R. then exainined the proposals; 
5 million copies of the draft were circulated, 
me to every three families from Leningrad to 
Vladivostock ; it was published in all the hundreds 
f newspapers in the five score principal langu- 
iges; all the radio stations in the Soviet Union 
roadcast it throughout its tetritory; the masses 
esponded to- the official request for criticisms 
nd suggestions by discussing it at countless 
neetings and sending tens of thousands of 
mmunications to Moscow within two months 
f its publication. Committees of experts then 
assifield and systematised the multifarious 
iggestions and placed the corrected draft 
efore the All-Union Congress of Soviets in 
ovember 1936. This elaborate procedure was 
ntended to secure the widest possible participa- 
on by citizens in administration which has 
deed been a most notable feature of Soviet 
emocracy. Never since the days of the city- 
tate has there been so much public criticism 
ad discussion and conscious collaboration on the 
art of large numbers of citizens. aes 
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The first “Soviet” was formed in 1905 in 
he textile town of Ivanoyo Vosnesensk. It was 





a council of delegates elected by the workers of 
that town and its job was to bargain with the. 
employers. Similar councils were set up in 
various industrial towns and as the revolution 
spread in 1905 they took over municipal 
governments and passed decrees in the interests 
of the working class. They were, however, 
promptly. suppressed and the idea of a national . 
Congress of Soviets had to be given up. 

But the “Soviets ” had come to stay. In 
February 1917, when the Tsarist regime fell, 
the workers in the Petrograd factories at once 
spontaneously formed a Soviet which passed 
decrees and was able to compel the “ Provisional 
Government” to suppart them. Soviets were 
also formed in the army and in the villages. 

In November 1917, when power oscillated 


“between the Soviets and the counter-revolution, ` 


the Bolshevik Party under the leadership of 
Lenin raised the slogan: ‘All power to the 
Soviets, Land to the Peasants, Bread to the 
Starving, and Peace to all men;’ the government 
quailed and vanished before the workers’ offen- 
sive and, on November 7; the Congress of Soviets 
declared that its elective Executive Committee, 
along with the “ People’s Commissars,” heads 
of the departments responsible to the Executive 
Committee, should be the Government of the 
country. ; 
In January 1918 the third Congress of © 
Soviets issued a Declaration of the Rights of the 
Labouring and Exploited Masses which described 
the fundamental aim of the Soviet State as 
“ abolishing for ever the division of Society into 
classes, of ruthlessly suppressing all exploiters, 
of bringing about the Socialist organisation of 
Society.” What was intended was a dictatorship 
of the working class against their exploiters 
which would at the same time be a democracy 
for the working class such as they had never 
before experienced. “Every cook must learn 
to rule the state,” was Lenin’s homely comment 
on the scheme. _ 
` The first Soviet Constitution, drawn up 
under the immediate leadership of Lenin, was 
accepted by the 5th All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets on July 10, 1918, and it reflected, very 


‘naturally, the characteristic features of the &rst 


period of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics at the end of 1922 was an event of. 


very great importance. Only the immense 
_ proletarian revolution and the decisive victories 
of Socialism over the tremendous coalition behind 
‘the Civil War and the intervention, made 
possible the unheard of developments in culture, 
national in form and socialist in content. The 
first All-Union Congress of Soviets in 1922 
ratified the treaty of: Union, and in 1924 the 
second All-Union Congress adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. 


- HI 

When the initial prejudice against a careful 
study of any but parliamentary democracy is 
overcome—and to most of our Pundits, Parlia- 
mentary democracy is the alpha and omega of 
political wisdom—it is easy. enough to have a 
clear view of the Soviet Constitution before its 
recent amendment. The U. S. S. R. is a close 
federation of Seven Soviet Republies—the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, the 
Ukrainian §. S. R., the White Russian S. S. R., 


- the Trans-Caucasian Federation of S. S. R.'s 


(including the three distinct republics of 
Armenia, Georgia and Azerbaijan), the Turk- 
menistan S. 8. R., the Uzbekistan S. S. R., and 
the Tadjekistan S. S. R. Of these the first 
stretching from the Gulf of Finland to the 
Pacific Ocean and right down the Volga to the 
Caspian Sea, is much the largest and most 
important member. Next comes the Ukraine, 
which did not join the Union until 1920; its 
capital is the historic city of Kiev and it is 
in culture, traditions and productivity com- 
. parable to the R. S F. $. R. Some of the 
constituent republics of the Union themselves 
include autonomous republics and autonomous 
regions of which the Tartar republic and the 
Republic of the Volga Germans are examples. 
What is called the residue of sovereignty 
vests in the Central Authority whose powers are 
very large indeed. Forcign relations and foreign 
trade, defence (including measures against 
if counter-revolution,”) national economic policy, 
internal trade, taxation, labour legislation and 
the organisation of labour—all are within the 
purview of the federal government. It is 
subjects like education and public health in 
_which the member republics have almost unquali- 
fied autonomy. Any of.the constituent republics, 
however, have the right to secede from the Union. 
They have, moreover, full cultural autonomy of 
speash, writing and printing—a .right whose 
importance can only be realised when one 
remembers’ how the Tsarist tyranny rigorously 
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denied it to the many nationalities inhabiting the 
empire. 

Within the Union any man or woman, who 
is not included in any of the legally disqualified 
categories, is entitled at the age of 18 to vote 
and to be elected to any office. The minimum 
age qualifying for the right to vote varies in 
different countries from 18 to 25. The only 
countries, besides the U. S. 8. R., where people 
of 18 are allowed to vote are Turkey, Argentina 
and Mexico; none of these however permit 
women of 18 to vote and Mexico grants the 
right to males of 18. only if they are married. 
The minimum age for elegibility to office ranges 
from 18 (U. S. S. R. only) to as much as 30. 
Alone of all states the Soviet Union permits 
and even encourages foreign workers living 
within its borders to vote on exactly the same 
terms as native citizens. Only persons employ- 
ing hired labour for profit or living on unearned 
increment, monks and priests, imbeciles and 
former agents of the Tsarist regime are excluded 
from the franchise. The Soviet marriage laws. 
the institution of equal pay for the sexes and of 
holidays with pay, before and after child-birth, 
and the remarkable provision of public clinics 
and nurseries, and similar measures have gone 
a long way to achieve real instead of only a 
nominal equality between the sexes. The right 
to vote, which by itself is rather illusory, as the 
experience of capitalist democracies shows, is: 
supplemented in the Soviet Union by the right 
of all who work to share in the many social 
services which are provided by the state. 

The political system of the U. 8. $. R. is 
pyramidal in form, being based on the soviets 
of town and village and built up by progressive 
delegations from below. At the bottom are the 
small town and rural soviets as well as soviets 
for the large factories which send delegates to 
form district soviets, and at the top is the Central 
Congress of Soviets which meets, once a year 
as a rule and is the supreme authority for the 
whole of the Union. There is, on purpose, no 
rigidly territorial basis of the franchise as is 
This 
is because most workers feel that the office, or 
factory where they meet their fellows, discuss 
questions and form opinions are more important 
to them than a block of streets where they might 
happen to be living. Semi- occupational franchise 
is thus a better medium for the expr ession of the 
collective opinion of the working class as distinct! 
from other classes of the community, than is the 
more familiar method of territorially delimited 
constituencies. Workers, besides, who have 
temporarily to cut themselves off from their 





homes altogether—soldiers on service, sailors, 
airmen, merchant seamen and others— find it 
better to elect councils of their own rather than 
send their voting papers by post according to 
the ctimbrous British method. At the same time, 
many workers and particularly married women 
do their work at home and for them the elections 
are held on. a territorial basis. , 


The directly elected soviets have various 
‘functions. They deal with all matters which 
exclusively affect the particular units which they 
vepresent. In ships and offices and factories, 


they discuss questions of discipline, of leave, 


the quality of food served and so on—and these 
are matters which aré intensely important to 
those who work. Again, they discuss and re- 
present to higher authorities questions which they 
cannot decide themselves. Yet another function 
is that of electing delegates to what may be 
called secondary councils which federate a group 
of them and has a wider jurisdiction. 


In their turn these regional secondary 


councils elect delegates to the central congress’ 


of soviets, which is analogous to the British 
Parliament. This Congress elects the Council 
of the Union, a large body which with the Council 
of Nationalities (representing the allied and 
autonomous republics) . forms the 
Executive Committee of the Union which reviews 
legislative and administrative work in some 
detail. This. body is, however, much too large 
io meet. often and between its meetings the 
government is in the hands of its Praesidium 
consisting of 21, members; directly under the 
Praesidium and subject to its orders is the 
Council of People’s Commissars which consists 
of the heads of chief departments and thus 
corresponds to the British Cabinet. This is 
followd by a tremendous variety of councils, 
commissions and committees necessitated by the 
vast and complex business’a socialist state has 
to look after. There is no president of the Soviet 
Union, but the Central Executive Committee has 
several presidents and the Council of People’s 
Commissars, of which Lenin was once president, 
has one. 


The urban areas are throughout - more 
heavily represented ‘than rural areas in the 
Soviet Congresses; this article of the Constitu- 
tion (now superseded) reads : 


$ The Congress of. Soviets of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Kepublics is composed of town and township 
Soviets on the basis of one deputy for 25,000 electors’ and 
of represéntatives of provincial Congresses of Soviets on 
the basié of one deputy for each 195, ox af the popula- 
tion.” 
è 
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This precaution was adopted because class- 
conscious proletarians were to be found in larger 
numbers in the towns and their preponderance 
was essential if the revolution was to win. | 

The most notable feature of the soviet 
system is that workers decide questions relating 
to conditions of work—-a miner for example has 
an effective say in the question whether avail- 
able funds should be spent on new pithead 
baths or a new housing scheme—and are able 
to help choose the men who are to fill the highest 
posts in the government. The disfranchised 
persons are, again, but a minute proportion of 
the population; we learn from the monumental 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Webb that in 1934 not 
more than 2.5 per cent of the population were. 
disfranchised. From the same source we learn 
that 85 per cent of the electorate—77 out of 9J 
million—voted at the 1984 elections. Apart 
from the soviets, moreover, the trade unions 
and co-operatives and collective farms furnish 
opportunities for that multiform mass organiza- 
tion which has. so powerfully impressed all 
serious students of the U. S. S. R. 


TV . 
Such in brief outline was the Constitution 
which the Eighth All-Union Congress of Soviets 
was called on to discuss and amend. The 


changes were adopted with acclamation. on 
December 5, 1936—a truly historic date, for 


-the changes are of a far-reaching character and 


mark a great step forward in the history of 
democracy. The new Soviet Constitution is 
not a departure from the old, it is a develop- 
ment of it. As Molotov said at the Congress, 


“The new constitution dispenses with the remnants 
of restrictions contained in the Soviet Constitution of the 
first period when the influence of the exploiting classes 
over the toilers, especially in the countryside, was sil 
widespread and the Soviets were not sufficiently strong.” 


This development was foreseen by Lenin in 
1919 and is based on the victory of Socialism 
and elimination of the employing classes from 
Soviet life. The new Soviet constitution sums 
up the achievements of the last 19 years; vet 
it is not the last but the first word in Socialist 
constitutions. 

The Soviet Union is now to have 11 instead 
of 7 member republics; Armenia, Georgia and 
Azerbaijan which formed together the Trans- 
caucasian Federated Republic, are now plated 
on an equal footing with the R. S. F. S. R. the 
Ukraine, ete. The Kazakh and Kirghiz 
Republics have also been raised in status from 
being autonomous republies within the R. S. F. 
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5. R. to a position of equality with it. What 
is ‘significant in this change is the great im- 
provement in the status and culture of former 
colonies of the Tsarist Empire which were kept 
on purpose in a state of “ planned backward- 
ness.” eu, ` É 
One of the most striking changes is the 
substitution, in the formation of all governmental 
authorities above the village and city soviets, 
of direct election by secret ballot for indirect 
election by tier upon tier of councils (art. 134). 
According to the previous Constitutions deputies 
te the town and village Soviets were elected. by 
show of hand at meetings and the urban areas 
had, as already noticed, large representation 
‘in the All-Russian and All-Union Congress of 
Soviets. Now that Socialism is firmly 
entrenched in the affections of the masses, there 
is no longer any need for open voting and for 
the inequality between: the town and. country 
to be perpetuated: “The new Constitution thus 
records ‘the. relaxation of the strictness, hitherto 
essential; of the’ proletarian dictatorship. A: 
Equally. significant is the elimination of all 
exclusions as well as inequalities from the 
electoral’ franchise. All citizens, of the age of 
18 or over, with the exception of those only 
who are mentally deficient or are deprived by 
the -courts of their civil rights, are entitled to 
vote (Art. 135). As Mr. Sidney Webb writes : 


“Neither “ill-gotten wealth nor former anti-social 
occupation, not even family relationship to the late Tsar, 
-nor membership. of a religious order, will henceforth 
deprive a Soviet-citizen of his vote. Without any change 
of official policy towards theology, at one stroke, nearly 
50,000 practising priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
together with some hundreds of Roman Catholics, 
Evangelical, Mohammedan and Buddhist ministers, will 
receive votes. What are 50,000 in an electorate that has 
already reached a total of more than 90 millions? The 
vote of each of the 60 millions of the village electors will 
no longer count only one-half or one-third (usually mis- 
stated as one-fifth) as much as the vote of each of the 
30 anillions of city electors.” 


Mr. Webb exposes clearly the “ quaint 
rush” of many English critics to acclaim this 
change as 4 reversion from Communism to 
Liberalism, by pointing out that the programme, 
published in 1903, of the Bolshevik Party, on 
which the revolution of October 1917 was 
actually made, expressly included a central 
supreme authority directly elected by universal 
suffrage with secret baHot. It was plainly 
impracticable to introduce the ballot box to so 
vast an area in 1919, when the central authority 
had te fight for its very existence, and its full 


- adoption 18 years later “is a remarkable 


demonstration of trust in the people which no 


a Ps 
k . 
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Liberal party has equalled, 
matically.” l 

Under the new Constitution, the existing. 
bi-cameral Executive Committee remains, with 
an increase in membership, and the enormous 
hundred-million electorate replaces the multi- 
tudinous Congress of Soviets. The highest 
-organ of State power is the Supreme Council of 
the U. S. 8. R. with its two chambers, the 
Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities. The former is directly elected 
by citizens, one deputy to represent 300,000 of 
the population; the latter “is formed by deputies 
elected by the Supreme Council of the eleven 
Union Republics, by the, autonomous republics 
and by the soviets of toilers’ deputies in’ the 
autonomous provinces, on the basis of 10 
deputies for each Union Republic, 5 from each 
autonomous Republic and 2 from each auto- 
nomous province (Arts. 30, 33-35). The 
Supreme Council, elected for 4 years, is to be 
convened twice a year; both chambers have 
equal rights, legislative initiative belongs equally 
to both, laws are to be adopted in both by a 
simple majority vote and their sittings are. to 
be concurrent (Arts. 36-46). “In case of dis- 
agreement, a conciliation commission -on the 
basis of equal representation of both chambers 
is provided for; if no agreement results, -the 
questions is to be referred a second time to the 
chambers, and in case of disagreement again, 
fresh elections are to be held (Art. 47). This 
bi-cameral system is to be contrasted with what 
prevails in bourgeois parliaments, where there 
is an upper and lower house and the upper 
house, which in some cases has special functions 
of its own, e.g, advising ‘the president as in 
France- and the U. S. A., is invariably a bulwark 
of large-scale capital. 


even . program- 
` 


The new Constitution entrusts what is 
effectively a control of the executive to a 
standing committee of the ‘legislature in the 
intervals between sessions of the latter—an 
experiment which Professor Laski rightly regards 
as most important. Equally important is the 
fact that the validity of executive action is to 
be tested, not as in the United States of America 
by judicial decision, which has so often proved 
a tool in the hands of capitalist magnates, but 
by legislative decision. The Soviet Union is 
proposing a technique which seeks to avoid the 
twin dangers of executive and judicial inter- 
ference in the making of policy, and this is 
an innovation which has the highest interest 
for a student of politics. Considerable 
importance is also to be attached, as Mr. D. N. 
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Pritt points out, to the greater degree of 
independence of the judiciary which the new 
Constitution envisages. 

The sections in the Constitution on the 
Basic Rights and Obligations of citizens are 
inspiring as a record of what the workers’ state 
has achieved. The American Declaration of 
Independence and the French Declaration of 
Rights of Man were both founded on individual 
ownership of private property for the sake of 
profit. Bentham was not prepared to permit 
any other encroachment on private property 
save that of taxation. In 1936, the -Soviet 
Constitution guarantees to every citizen, not 
only: protection against aggression, but also the 
right to remunerative work, the right to specified 
hours of rest and to holidays with pay; the 
right to free and unlimited education of every 
kind and grade; and above all the right to full 
provision, - according to need, in all the 
vicissitudes of life. ‘What is enormously : 
important is that these rights, which are but 
aspirations in capitalist society, have™~in the 
Soviet Union a tangible basis. “ All these’ new 
and unprecedented rights of man,” Mr. Sidney 
Webb writes, “are guaranteed by the proposed 
constitution, not merely to- a ruling class, a 
dominant race, a favoured sex, or even a 
specially insured minority, but universally 
according to need, without individual insurance 
premium, and without exclusion of sex -or 
colour or. social past, to all citizens in city or 
village, including the backward peoples of 
nearly 200 tribes throughout the vast continent.” 
What a contrast this offers to the state of things 
with which we, in common with the colonial 
peoples all over the world, are familiar! 

Remarkable, also, is the inclusion in the 
constitution of provisions regarding the liberty 
of the person against arbitrary arrests and 
imprisonment. : Article 127 provides that “ the 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. are guaranteed 
inviolability of person. No person can be 
placed under arrest except by decision of the 
court or with the sanction of the state attorney ” 
(which means the judicial department of ‘the 
Procurator, which Mr. Webb points out, has 
been often absurdly mistranslated as prosecutor). 
Article 125 further. provides that “the citizens 
of the U. 8. S. R. are guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly and the holding of mass meetings 
and freedom of street processions and demons- 
trations.” The article- proceeds to point out 
that these rights “are insured by placing at 
the disposal of the toilers and their organiza- 
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tions printing presses, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, means of communication 


` and other material requisites for the exercise .of 


n 


these rights;” it does not need to- be said that 
without these material requisites.’ which the 


„workers lack in capitalist countries, the rights 


wany indeed be myth ! 


y 


The new Soviet Constitution; thus, is a 
remarkable advance towards a wider democracy. i 
of a nature that is unprecedented in history. i 
But it should be remembered that the previous 
constitution which was the revolutionary 
creation of the working class when it seized 
power in Russia had, one may argue, more in 


-1$ of democracy than ‘all the parliamentarianism 


and universal suffrage of the capitalist: states. 
Critics of the Soviet system, like -the’ official 
leaders ‘of the British:: Labour. -Party, those 
‘labour lieutenants of the capitalist- class,” 
delight in pointing out an alleged: dichotomy 
between democracy and ` dictatorship, which 
latter they think tobe equally pernicious, be 
it of the Right or of the Left. They talk about 
“pure democracy,” which, as Lenin pointed out, ` 
is a phrase which reveals ignorance of the class 
struggle and is perfectly empty of content; they 
proudly assert that liberty is safe only in their 
so-called democratic states, glibly forgetting 
what Stalin once said with truth : 

“ Real liberty exists only where exploitation’ has been 
abolished, where no oppression of some’ people py others 
exists, where there is no unemployment atid poverty, 
where a person does not tremble because tomorrow he 
may lose his job, his home, his food. 

They choose to forget that the soviets 
seized power in a time-of political- confusion, 
economic breakdown and military defeat, that 
they built up their form of government under 
the pressure of internal civil war, foreign inter- 
vention and blockade. Any government in 
such conditions would have been compelled to 
ration liberty with a parsimonious hand. 

Even so, Soviet power was from the-very 
first day it came into existence, a democracy 
for nine-tenths of the population. It destroyed 
the century-old difference between formal 
freedom and its “earthly existence.”, It was 
not, of .course, able to give. political rights to 
about one-tenth of the population, namely, the 
exploiters and their lackeys. The limitations. 
previously indicated, on citizen rights were 
called into being by the conditions and «tasks 
of destroying the division of society into 
antagonistic classes. Now that the: exploiting 
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classes have been abolished in the U. S. S. R. 
the necessity for former limitations has dis- 
appeared, While in capitalist countries, 
dévelopments tend, in Molotov’s words, towards 
“negative democracy and the passage to 
fascism,” the soviet country is heading towards 
the complete liberation of the human personality 
by the removal of the material hindrances to 
its real development. 

A hurried glance at the history of 
democracy would, indeed, be most instructive. 
When the slave-owners of Athens established 
their státe on -a “democratic” basis, they 
openly declared that the slaves did not belong 
to the “people.” ‘The feudal state granted 
political power only to landed proprietors. The 
bourgeoisie which consisted only of merchants, 
owners of industrial undertakings and bankers 
fought not for any abstract freedom but for 
the freedom of capitalism, just emerging, to 
flourish. Capitalism needed the freedom of the 
merchant and the manufacturer from all the 
irksome mediaeval restrictions of..the guild 
system. The capitalists needed the liberation 
of the workers, not only from the soil to which 
_ he was bound, so that he might be free to go 
irom one capitalist to another; they also needed 
the “liberation” of the workers from the 
. tavans of production which property wanted to 
own. They had need, moreover, of the libera- 
tion of the peasant from serfdom; from féudal 
exploitation, for only a peasant who is a “ free ” 
producer of wares could create a growing 
market for capitalist industry. Even the most 
democratic bourgeois constitution—that of the 
French Republic in 1793—-had to guarantee the 
rights of property. The bourgeoisie - have 
certainly made a great contribution to the 
advance of democracy; but that has been the 
case because they could only devote themselves 
to their historic mission of developing the 
community’s productive resources with a view 


to profit-rhaking if they were safeguarded 
“against being plundered by irresponsible 


monarchies for the benefit of clouds of courtiers, 


aristocrats and other drone-like parasites.” 

_ Not so,very long ago, the capitalists dis- 
covered that they required the support of the 
mass of the population to win their own 
struggle for power. They secured this support 
and their struggle became thereby more com- 
prehensive, for it inevitably became a struggle 
for the self-government of all. But with the 
rousimg of the mass consciousness, democratic 
rights came to be won not by capitalists, but 
by the working class and lower middle class, 
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sometimes especially in the later stages, against 
the capitalist class; as the Chartist, Trade Union 


-and Co-operative movements in England so 


well illustrate. 

No socialist will deny in a summary anti- 
historical manner the importance of bourgeois- 
democracy which indeed in its context was a 
mighty advance. But democracy, he would 
say, did not come to a full stop with the- 
acquisition of universal suffrage, which, as- 
Engels remarked is only a sign of the maturity - 
of the working classes. There is no denying 
that democracies under capitalism tend to be 
more and more what Pareto called “ demagogic 
plutocracies.” To deny that, so long as a 
limited class owns society’s very means of life, 
the most perfect democratic constitution can at 
best mask and mitigate the dictatorship of the’ 
rich, is to support that kind of democracy 
which, as a facetious Soviet critic once said, 
gives the toilers every possible right over the. 
pudding except the right to.eat it! . 

In capitalists democracy, workers are in 
reality called upon to express their preference 
for one of two different ‘sets of nominees of ‘the 
capitalist class as their governors; in Soviet 
democracy workers are asked and encouraged 
to rule themselves. It may be a paradox*that 
socialist society readopts some of the democratic . 
forms’ familiar to us under capitalism but it 
does so-only when the economiic and social 
basis of the system is‘ so changed that the 
forms are invested with content. A growth in 
the quantity of democracy brings about a 
dialectic change in the quality of democracy. 

To challenge the fundamentals, “the - im- 
articulate major premiss” of capitalist society, 
is to forfeit democratic rights. So long as the 
workers vote for capitalism and the profit 
system, democracy is safe. If they persist in 
asking for measures incompatible with the 
proper functioning of capitalism, the capitalists 
make no bones about scrapping democracy. 
Profit requires a reserve of unemployed, an 
economy of scarcity instead of one of abundance 
and planned eommunity-consumption, the hectic 
search and scramble. for foreign markets with 
its enevitable concomitant of ah impériajist 
policy supported by armaments — and the 
subjection of. productive potentialities to the 
demands of vested interests. To question 
effectively the rights of property and profit is 
treason in capitalist countries. 

The rights conferred on the citizen by the 
new Soviet Constitution could not even- be 
attempted in any fascist state. When it is 






embered that ca Lp ita li ist deea 
mphasises only the forms of political freedom, 
that concessions are granted to the workers only 
so long as the interests of profit-making are 
not thereby jeopardised, that in the history of 
capitalist demoeraey, a stage arrives, in the 
words of Professor Laski, “when either 
democracy 3 overcome capitalism or capi- 
talism will come democracy,” it will be 
perceived what a great contribution is made 
Soviet Constitution towards 
ascistic trend so many 
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new Soviet Constitution really 
effect to? ”—is a question that may be 
The answer is given by Stalin in a 
recent speech, in which he said ‘that. in regard 
to the Soviet Union the sceptics have always 
been wrong. The Bolsheviks were expected to 
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THE DOON SCHOOL 
S. BHAI, ma. (Edin.), 


By Dr. H. 


Organisor of Gener al Knowledge, 


Tue idea of an All-India Public School was 
4 ived bythe late Mr. S. R. Das, whose 
untiring energy was responsible for the collection 
ls for the foundation of the Doon School. 
The School was started at the premises formerly 
oceupied by the Imperial Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. With further acquisitions 
of adjoining property the School estate now 
comprises 75 acres of beautiful gardens at the 
foot of hills in the Doon Valley. The Schoo! 
started in September, 1935, with 70 boys and 
6 masters under the headmastership of Mr. A. 
E. Foot, formerly of Eton College. A month 
later His Exeellency Lord Willingdon declared 
the School open amidst a distinguished gathering 
of parents Pe visitors. In February, 1936, the 
number of boys was increased to 188, and 
masters to 15—which is our present strength. 
In April next another batch of 60 boys and the 
necessary additional staff will join the School. 
The School is a residential one. There are 
three houses each containing about 62 boys and 
forming a complete unit for residential purposes 
under the supervision of a housemaster, four 
assistant housemasters and a matron. Boys 
sleep in dormitories, each dormitory containing 
from 4 to 6 boys, and do their sparetime studies 
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fail in 1917, and they did not - During the 
civil war and interv ention, it was confidently 
but vane anticipated ‘that -Denekin and 

would 





overcome the revolution. The Five 

was hailed with ridicule and scepticis 
the last laugh is with the Soviet Union. | 

will, one may hepe, repeat itself in th 
of the new Constitution embodying an eff 
Socialism, which the future historian will re 
even more momentous than the Amer 
Constitution of 1787 or that of the Fr 
Republic of 1793.* 










































*In the preparation of this article, I have borrow 
from two books in particular : 

Sidney & Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism, 2 
(1935) ; 

Sidney Webb, Harold Laski, D. N. Pritt and: othe 
The Constitution of the U. S. S. R. (1936). oS 


MED., Ph.p. (Leeds), 
Indian Public School, Dehra Dun 


and homework in four study-rooms in the house 
Each house has a dining hall, 
masters, and masters’ wives dine together. ] 
breakfast and lanch consist of English food an 
the dinner is of Indian food. There is 
healthy spirit of competition in games 
sport between the houses. The actual teach: 
is done in the class-rooms in the main Sch 
building, and the whole School is divided 1 
classes which are formed according to the 
and ability of the boys. 

Something about the daily life of a boy 
the Doon School may be mentioned heres 
gets up from his bed at 6-30 in the morning 
and after having a glass of milk, he gees” 
40 minutes physical training from 7-0 un 
a qualified director. The next quarter of 
hour is spent in getting washed and chan 
into the School uniform—of blue shirt 
drill shorts, pullover, grey stockings, 1 
shoes, and grey felt hat. By 8 o’clock pun 
he is in his class-rogm and has a lesson 
three quarters of an hour. At 8-50 he ha 
breakfast in the house dining room and b 
9-35 he is back in his class-room ready to g 
to the general Assembly Hall, where the whol 
school gainer for prayers and announceme 


periods 
reserved for class work with an interval of 
20 minutes for recreation. From 12-30 to 2-15 
in the afternoon the boy has his lunch followed 
by rest. From 2-15 to 3-45 again there are 
s work periods. From 3-45 to 5 o'clock the 
as tea and can amuse himself in any 
. Which he has taken up in the School. 
From 5 to 6 o'clock there are organized games 
such as Football, Hockey and Cricket. After 
a change and a bath the boy has supper at 
6-45 pm. By 7-15 he is in the study room 
q does his home-work according to a time- 
table. The Junior boy finishes his home-work 
at 8 and goes to bed by 8-15, while the older 
boy continues work till 9 and retires for the 
night at 9-15. Thus ends a normal day of the 
Doon School boy. 
<- On Wednesday and Satur- 
lay afternoons there are no 
ular lesson periods. The 
boy has a choice of numerous 
bies, such as gardening, 
outing and cubbing, paint- 
ng and modelling, leather- 
ork, carpentry, debating, 
jhotography, running of the 
y-operative shop, the School 
'eekly Magazine and the 
brary and so on—and he 
es to work for his own 
holee and interest. On Sun- 
Ws some groups of boys go 
ton picnics, excursions and 
i ips, and others play 


Thus, a Doon 
chool boy leads an active 
md purposeful life. Educa- 
ion here is based not on 
ar or corporal punishment, 
but on creating a moral sense of loyalty 
to a group, house or school. That is, 
n failing to do his work, the boy has not been 
oyal to his own miniature community. A 
system of report cards, however, is used to 
jeck an individual’s tendency to laziness or 
egligence in work, punctuality or discipline, 
d as a result the masters are aware of a boy’s 
daily, weekly, monthly and terminal progress. 
Four main criticisms are usually levelled 
wainst the idea of an Indian Public School. 
retly, that there is already too much snobbery 
n India, and that like all public schools, the 
‘Doon School will breed snobs. Secondly, that 
go attempt is being made to bring the boys inte 


the life outside the sch 

a result on leaving the schoo 
will not be able to fit in society. Thirdly 
the School will denationalise our boys. And 
fourthly, that in a public’ school, the boys only 
play games and pay little attention to studies: ~ 

These are serious cirticisms and need careful 
consideration. The first criticism about breeding 
snobs has been applied to most publie schools 
in England. Unlike some publie schools 
in England, we are a progressive lot, e.g., we are 
not worshippers of the teaching of Classics, 
Science takes a very important place in our 
syllabus, and Civics forms a very definite part 
of our History Course. The diffieulty lies in 
some people not distinguishing between culture 
and snobbery. The former is encouraged by the 


teaching of arts and crafts, history and literature 
but the latter is discouraged. 


and vernaculars 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition of the boys’ works in the Doon School 


Our constant topie of discussion and efforts have 
been directed towards the elimination of the 
evil of snobbery. This is done by encouraging 
the boys not to look down on manual labour) 
and handwork. Some boys have been digging 
ground for the construction of a tennis court for 
themselves. Others work in the School carpentry 
shop producing tables, chairs, inkstands, pegs 
and other furniture. Some boys work as 
gardeners and others as artists, leather-workers 
and so on. Do not think this work is imposed! 
upon the boys. It is voluntary work and the 
boys are very keen about it. : = 
As regards the second- eriticism about t 
public schools not bringing their boys in conta: 





and thereby- 
sald remembe SCHOC 
tence for less than a year and a 
of the heavy duties necessarily 
g down a system of administra- 
ed out to smallest. details, this 
y of bringing boys into contact with 
de has not been neglected. For instance 
roups of our boys went on trips to places 
as Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Amritsar, Lahore 
ravelled in the Third Class. On Sundays 
e boys have been going on trips in the Doon 
ey and meeting village boys. Occasionally 
es have been played at football in 
uring villages. The Scouts and Cubs 
one out and camped in the forest nearby 
ull their own cooking, washing up and 
work. One can foresee the foundation of 
Social Service League System with the Doon 
ool as its centre and our boys visiting various 
illages in the Doon Valley and helping the 
illage boys to form similar leagues—the basic 
being to exchange views, know each other’s 
of living, serve the community by acting 


volunteers for social service and playing games 
ael other. 

Not only are we trying to bring the boys . 

ntact. with the life outside the School by 

out but are also attempting to reflect the 


rogressive life of the large community inside the 
boys are not only offered oppor- 

ied human contacts but are also 

vith practical outlets in the form of 

and 

These hobbies, as it kas already 

d, include modelling, painting, leather- 

ork, carpentry, Indian and English music, 
anagement and running of a co-operative shop 
the School Library. Scouting and Cubbing. 
ibership of the Dramatic club, the Debating 
the Film society, and the Photographic 

and the production of a magazine and a 
ewspaper. Thus, in the school, by a 
xercise of such practical and con- 

ve activities in a wide range of occupa- 

it is attempted to bring the boy into direct 

th the practical purposes of life and to 

im into occupation and purposes of 

ial value. It is hoped that he will thereby 
o-a fuller appreciation of the value of 

s he uses in daily life in terms of the work, 
ought, and skill required to make them 
them. Further, he will gain an ever- 

g first-hand experience of materials and 

€, of their reactions under various con- 

the processes involved in transforming 


an ever-widening and 


em from.one form to another. He will de 
ready skill in ada 
intelligence and manipulative power, and 
habits of care, persistence, and self-reliance 
other words, through practical occupations he 
develop all those qualities of head, heart, 
hand, intelligence, character, and skill Teg 
in practical life in a community. 
In answer to the third criticism that S 
school would denationalize our boys only. 
things may be pointed out. Although we 


E 


Physical training in the Doon Sehool 


prepared to accept scientific knowledge and 
gifts from the West, it does not necessaril 
we are rejecting Eastern culture and com 
ties. The School lays stress on the lea 
Indian arts and crafts, musie, history and 
Our great men of literature and heroes of Indian 
History are respected through the study of the 
lives and their achievements. In Geography tł 
boys are taught the conditions of life in: Indi 
and after they have spent considerable time 
studying the Geography of India, they a 
brought into contact with the Geography of- 
World—so that they may not lose sight of the 
fact that Indians are a part of one common 
humanity. The daily morning prayers are p 
ceded by patriotic songs of Tagore sung in India 
language, and the prayer itself commends 6 
boys to the service of India and humanity. W 
have practically eradicated the evils of. eo 
munalism and provincialism from the Schoo 
The boys of all communities and provinces 1 
together in the same rooms, eat together from th 
common kitchens and wear uniform clothe 
Most of the school furniture is made by Indian 
carpenters working in the school. Crockery, 
clothes, and various other articles used in he 
School are mainly made by Indian artisans and 
ftsmen. You may now 





Arts classes in the Doon School 


not to mimic the West. We are aiming at 
pringing the spirit and not form of the English 
Public School system in India. That spirit is 
mong other things, the building of character and 
ervice to the country—so our aim is to build 


oys- for 
or little our futur nts or 
likely to be only time can ell bul 
ould not be too hasty in condemnin 
art. We are conscious of our gre 
; and defects and our energies are 


“directed towards fitting our boys for service? d 
: leadership of the country in all walks of fe” 


The fourth criticism about public school 
paying too much attention to games and sport: 
and neglecting studies will hardly be borne out 
considering what has already been said 
the numerous activities of our boys. 

as much attention to. the 
side of an individual 
as been th 


lot; 
achievements 
year and a half. 


WHAT YOU SEE IN SWEDEN 


By Dr. B. BRILIOTH 
Director to the Swedish International Press Bureau z 


€ AND we- kindly beseech you, most honored 
josterity, not to disturb our res .? This is 
e meek; yet forceful plea of a parish rector, 
hose. epitaph on a large mossy gravestone I 
sciphered one day in a little country cemetery 
n Sweden, miles and miles away from the 
bustle of modern cities or the roar of railroad 
trains. This holy man’s rest, which is not to 
be disturbed, began some three hundred years 
o, and the beautiful old ruin, in the shadow 
of which I found the stone with the quaint 
legend, has been standing well over seven 
undred years. 
: T could visualize the venerable old couple 


at the end of their journey, he a portly country 
or, and she’ his mild-mannered matronly . 


n to rest in their black and 
.their hands folded upon 


And what a spot for rest. The gentl 
summer breezes went whispering through. th 


crumbling arches of the old chur 
of sunshine came down through the 
of stately elms and lindens and dane 
like spectral kittens, across the sur 4 
grey stone. Humming bees w e busy amon 
the flowers that grew upon the grave i 
the fragrant hedges of hawthorn and bria 
Westward the meadows slo down tot 
lake, smiling in the sun, and on the opposit 
shore stood two manor houses white and sedat 
among green fields and groves of oaks | 
This, I thought, is soul of Swede 
dignified, serene, and smilin bed | 
the din of the restless twer 
my train of thought was broke 
blast of a steam whistle an 
hour. Startled, I turned to 
the sound had come. Ther 
valley. rose the tall chimn 
trangely out of place, as i 


while glint 


lost 
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3 not. yet 


not- lost; they w 


volumes of smoke that 
y. Useful indeed in 
world, for they are 
paper the white fragrant 


age-old . 


The life -a]l over the southern part of the coun 


n, the land of today and 
the old and the new keep 


with lines made fast to the iron rings 
once used by the Vikings for their 
peasants in their-colourful costumes 
drivin medieval country churches in up- 
to-date automobiles—these are striking contrasts. 
And yet the new does not disturb the peace of 
the old. In the little country cemetery the 
r and his wife sleep on, and at times 
ndants of their parishioners, on. their way 
paper mill, stop reverently to 

jon on the stone. 
ng of the old and the new meets 
u go in Sweden. soon as 
-from the Atlantic, approaches 
iffs of Sweden’s West Coast, you 
ded that these are the bays from 
‘which the Vikings set forth a thousand years 
ago. But the ancestors of the Vikings had 
ved and died on these same shores for at 
least four thousand years. You will find in the 
ür he skeletons of men that recently 
been unearthed -from geological strata 
years old. On the face of some of the 
s are mysterious hallristningar (rock 
he oldest inscriptions of their kind 
strange figures of ships and symbols 
eiphered or understood by archaeo- 


AS 


in Eure 


logists. 


“From these waters the Vikings set sail on 


“bold expeditions to the lands of the Angles and _ 


the Franks, untroubled by any 
“told; regarding the sacredness 
property, and the innumerable ‘hoards’ of coim: 
+ and ornaments found buried in Sweden testify 
to the success of their voyages. 


scruple we. are 


-of Ẹ personal 


Those were 


re. pagan days in Swed 
rted themselves vigor- 


worship, too. If you happen 
shores on Mid-summer Night you w 
along the hills a chain of fires, rit 
lighted in accordance with the stil 
traditions of ancient sun-worship. 
Relies and customs of ancient: ti 
be found all over Sweden, whose- 
veritable treasure trove for archaeologis 
Upsala are huge earthen mounds built: 
pagan deities Odin, Freya- and Thor. $ 


runestones, many with Christian inse 
intertwined with heathen symbols, erecter 
memory of Vikings fallen in battle. Th 
of grave-mounds have yielded coins, orn 
and other relics, which prove that Sw 
intercourse with such distant lands as 
Arabia, and Persia two thousand year 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
The spirit of the Middle Ages 

recalled to you in Sweden bythe baro 
royal castles and palaces, in picturesqu 
of woods and waters, especially the. be 
structures in and about Stockholm, or 
the broad estates of Skane, the “ gran 


churches, some of them 1 
thousand years ago. But most. 
them all is that pearl of 

of Gotland, witht d 
Visby, “the city of rul 

richest and most power 

in Northern Europe, ti 





“heroie gesture 
of the world depression and 


Gothenburg begins: the most unique 
ay in the world, “the blue belt of 
This is the Gota Sanal route by way 
t lakes of Vanern and Vattern, and a 
of rivers and small lakes to Stockholm. 
nd there your vessel is lifted by a 
on of locks until at last a height of three 
1 feet above the sea level is reached. 
urs you glide along placidly through the 
xquisite rural scenes, where the slender 
f the birches sometimes almost sweep 
ls of your ship. You behold an ever- 
g panorama of woods and meadows 
t with flowers, curving shores and vast 
nd beautifully situated old towns, 
and churches. Especially imposing is 
tle of Vadsten the city of St. Birgitta. 
an expressive symbol of the old in 
in contrast with a great industrial 
which you had passed along the way, 
the- huge electric power station at 
Falls, 
ur inland voyage ends at Stockholm, 
“Queen of the Baltic” and just as 
ly “The Venice of the North.” An 
| traveller who recently visited Sweden 
“Stockholm is clean, strong, and virile 
th of youth, Beautifully 
made the most of its site. It 
y modern city. It has no slums, 
Idings.” Here, too, the city of today 
memories of a long yesterday, witness, 
iful city between the Bridges, 
by the majestic Royal Palace, 
by. Tessin, greatest of Swedish 
ects, and hallowed be the lofty Riddar- 
ureh, Sweden’s Pantheon. The narrow 
eets are lined with the mansions of 
princes and nobles of days gone by. 
rom this old district of Stockholm, 
ng outlet from Lake Malaren, 
most magnificent example of modern 
chitecture, the new Town Hall. 
g t ilding William Butler 


UF 


_ still bearf witness to the 


and the Riksdag legislates. Here are th 
Opera and the Dramatic Theatre. 


Skansen. 
with its eventful games. 
of many-faceted charm. 

The third city of Sweden i 
commercial importance is Malmo, the 
gateway. Malmo, the main point of conn 
between Sweden and Continental Europe, 
hustling modern city in the best sense of t é 
word. It has a large free port, prospero 
industries, and fine buildings, and, as a ci 
the pride of its hinterland, well-to-do, genial 
agricultural Skane. ye 


Selma Lagerlof, in her book The Wonde 
Adventures of Nils Holgersson, mounts he 
youthful hero upon a wild goose in Skane, and 
sends him eareering over the country back and — 
forth, far and wide, all the way up to the mystic = 


beauty of the Northland. No other-sin 
omplete and unique vi 
Sweden. He flew across Smaland, ¥ j 
and smiling lakes, with its fertile farms 
between barren moors, up to Jonkoping, where 
they were making matches for all the world. 
Then he soared across long Lake = Vattern; 
strangely beautiful, and out over the fields, 
heaths, and groves of Vastergotland, to 
Varmland, which has, perhaps, the most uniquely 
localized beauty among the Swedish province 
Varmland, the scene of the famous tale of Gosta 
Berling and the cavaliers at Ekeby; Varml 
with its forest-elad hills, still haunted 
mysterious beings of folklore and so 
Friend Nils was then carried ac: 
ergotland, where the estates ; 
> Wealth of S 
feudal barons of old. Northward : 


Upland where he looked down upo 
dts fa 


mous university; one of th 
















vorld, perhaps also he caught a glimpse of 
rchards set out by a celebrated Upsala professor, 
Carl Linnaeus, the father of modern botany. 
But ‘the flight with Nils makes us dizzy. 
Let him go alone, while we climb aboard a 
_ comfortable, everyday railroad train, headed for 
-Dalecarlia, the heart of Sweden, Falun, Lake 
iljan, Leksand, Mora—the very sound of these 
hames rings with peculiar beauty to Swedish ears, 
From ‘this region, four hundred years ago, came 
he. sturdy Dalesmen who followed Gustavus 
Vasa southward and vanquished a tyrannical 
invader. At Falun is the head office of the Great 
opper Mountain Mining Company, established 
re than seven hundred years 
ago, the oldest existing industrial 
corporation in the world. The 
famous old mine, which once pro- 
“duced enough copper to supply 
the needs of the entire world, hag 
contributed in a peculiar way to 
one of the most characteristic 
features of a Swedish landscape., 
namely, the warm red colour of 
the houses which is everywhere in 
beautiful contrast with the dark 
green of the spruce woods and the 
gleaming white of birches. The 
contribution came in the form of 
a mineral paint which was derived 
from the broken pyrites dug up 
from the mine. It started the 
fashion of painting the houses red 
which spread from this region 
throughout the country. The very 
‘spirit of pictorial beauty seems to 
dwell in Dalecarlia. Not only has 
nature outdone herself in Lake 
Siljan, with its limpid blue, and the 
variegated colour of its shores, but the people 
have preserved a love and understanding of 
colour that dates back to the time when the world 
‘was young. It is to be seen in their carved and 
painted wood work, their textiles. and especially 
in their far-famed provincial costumes, made 
after patterns that have survived for hundreds of 
years. These costumes, worn in the Daleearlian 
inimitable way, bring into every scene a char- 
acteristic element of beauty that painters love. 
No wonder that Anders Zorn and Carl Larsson 
lived in Dalecarlia. 

A dramatie contrast to the intimatefvarm 
beauty of this heart of Sweden is to beeen in 
Norrland, where nature expresses some of her 
grandest moods. There is a land of mighty 
roaring rivers, carrying millions of logs from 
the deepywoods down to the saw mills near the 
ns, é 












sea of foaming waterfalls, being harn 
by one to do their work of a nation, 
hills, some of them built entirely of 
which millions of tons of ore are cary 
every year and shipped to the four co 
the earth. It is a land peopled in 
northerly reaches by the Lapps, myste 
nomads of the North, who follow their h 

reindeer up and down the valleys that lie betw: 
mountains hooded with eternal snow. It 
land where the sun shines weirdly both day 
night, during the summer, and where in 4 
the aurora borealis throws its gorgeous di 
across the firmament. : 












































Spring.in the high mountains—Jamtland 
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The striking contrast seen everywhere 
Sweden, in the bright smile and the seri 
frown of the landscape, in the rich ‘age an 
fresh modernity of its monuments, institut 
and activities, is also the keynote to th 
which Sweden has played in the history o 
world politically, ceonomically and culturalh 

“And from the fury of the Vikings 
Lord deliver us.” This was the fervent peti 
which the good priests of Europe added to th 
formal prayers after the blond men of the no 
had begun their depredations of Europe. The 
adventurers were teavhing the world how to 
conquer both storm and sea, and one is almo 
tempted to say, they claimed some of i 
accumulated wealth of landsmen in paym 
for their performance. At any rate they cam 
saw, and leaded up their dragonships with 


ous 










the banquets. They were pirates in the grand 
style, and spread terror wherever they went. 
Centuries later the descendants of these men 
made Sweden one of the greatest military and 
political powers of Europe. Its victorious 
armies, led by strong and shrewd generals, were 
feared throughout the world. 

Today Sweden’s modern Vikings still sail 
out into the remotest seas. But their vessels 
‘are motor-driven, and they are laden with the 
products of Sweden’s soil, industry, and inven- 
‘tion. The Viking spirit has been transformed 
from one of taking to one of giving. The ore 
“that we saw cut from the mountain tops, the 
logs floating down to the sea, the matches made 
in the peaceful town on the idyllic lake, the 

-pulp and paper produced from Swedish wood— 
these are among the messages of Swedefi:to the 
world today, not messages of conquest and 
terror; but of peace, co-operation and construc- 
-tve fellowship. 

Swedish beacons now light the mariner 
safely along the very shores to which the 
Vikings of old came bearing the flag of the 
< raider. Politically the same is true: Sweden 
“has not been at war for more than a hundred 
years. She has spread the calm gospel of peace 
and charity during the dismal decade just 




































Lucknow 


Tun situation created by the refusal of the 
Congress majorities in six provinces to assume 
“responsibility, owing to the Governors thereof 
not giving the assurances of non-interference 
with the constitutional activities of the Ministers 
asked for, has given rise to what has been 
vaguely called “ Interim Ministries,” or 
“ Minority Governments.” The Congress leaders 
have all emphatically denounced the formation 
of such ministries as absolutely unwarranted 
and illegal. Mr. Rajagepalchari went so far as 
to describe the attempt of the Governors of 
< these provinces to choose a Council of Ministers 
“fyom the minority groups as a fraud on the 
Statute. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai too has in his 
recent statement declared that the appointment 


tributes from vanquished chieftains, with. passed. Many thousands of starving children 


ornaments for their women, and rare wines for- 


ARE THE “INTERIM MINISTRIES ” UNCONSTITUTIONAL ? 
By Dr. NANDA LAL CHATTERJI, m.a., PhD., 









from the countries hardest hit by the war have 
been clothed and fed and received in Swedish. 
homes. Large supplies of the necessities of life 
have been distributed by Swedes in Russia. 
Sweden’s most powerful statesmen of today is 
also her most eloquent interpreter of the will 
to work with others in the heroic cause of 
world peace. 

Sweden joins hands with her Scandinavian 
cousins, and with her neighbors. across the 
Baltic, to form a strong circle dedicated to 
noble work and fair play. 


Sweden of today is alive with activity, 
spiritual and physical, giving to the world with 
full hands of her bounty, receiving gifts from 
old and new friends, adapting as well as 
originating new things and new ideas; but 
always retiring after the day’s work into the 
secluded nooks of her beautiful nature, always 
bearing her head in silent tribute to her great 
traditions and memories. And so, getting back 
to our country graveyard again, we honour the 
old rector buried there; for to his “ honored 
posterity he is part of that illustrious’ past 
upon which stands the Sweden of today : . - 
culture slowly and firmly built through these 
thousands of years.” 









University 


of the “Interim Ministries ” is an unconstrtar 
tional step, and is not within the contemplatior 
of the Act. ; 

To the dispassionate student of the Indiai 
Constitution the point raised by the aforesaic 
Congress leaders is of peculiar interest. Are th 
minority governments really unconstitutional 
If so, why should they have been formed? Th 
question does not admit of a categorical reply 
because nowhere in the Act is- the presen 
positpn actually foreshadowed, or specificall 
provided for. This absence of a definite provi 
sion in the Statute has created doubts regardin 
the validity or legality of the step taken by th 
Governors. © eo poo. 

The grounds on which the critics Ay 
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ARE THE “ INTERIM MINISTRIKS is UNCONSTITUTIONAL ? 


their donuts of .the policy of. the said 
Governors requires a proper examination in the 
light of the Act. The most important: argument 
of Messrs: ' Rajagopalachari and Desai is that 
under Clause 8 of the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instructions, the Council of Ministers must be 
formed by the Governor with the ‘help of the 
person who is likely to command the’ confidence 


` of the Legislature, and is able to suggest a 





stable ministry. ‘The Clause runs thus :- 


“In making appointments to his Council of Ministers 


our Governor shall use his best endeavours to select his 
ministers in the following manner, that is io say, in 
consultation with the person who in his judgment ` is 
likely to command a stable majority in’ the Legislature 
to appoint those persons (including so far: as practicable 
members of important minority communities). who 
best be -in a position collectively tọ- “command the 


-confidence of the Legislature. a 


The question ‘arises as to ahehe it is 
strictly obligatory for the Governors under the 
said Clause to invite the leader. of the majority 
party alone to form the Ministry, and, in case 
of the latter’s refusal, to suspend the constitution 
outright. 

On an examination of the Act and the 
Instrument of Instructions it; however, appears 


| that the principal argument of the Congress 
| leaders is not valid. 


Firstly, Messrs Desai and Rajagopalchari 
have hastened to assume wrongly that the 
Instrument of Instructions is a constitutional 
document in the sense the Act of 1935 is. It 
is not clear how an -experienced lawyer like 
Mr.‘ Desai could commit such a mistake. It 
can not be denied that the Instrument has been 
issued. in conjunction with the Act, but it 
would be erroneous to assert that it can be 


| interpreted or enforced by a Court of Law in 


the same manner as the Act can be done. No 
constitutional issue can be legally raised, or 
settled on the basis of the terms of that Instru- 
ment. The Governors are not debarred by the 
Act from acting in contravention of any of 
those terms. In case they violate any, they are 
answerable only to the King, because the issue 
of the Instructions is merely a Prerogative act 
of the latter. 

“Secondly, the Instrument of Instructions only 
lays down certain general lines according to 
which the Governors’ are normally to carry on 
the King’s Government. It cannot absolutely 
fetter the discretion which they have to uge in 
abnormal circumstances. 

Thirdly, Section 53 (2) of the Act Co 
cally lays down, 

- “The validity of anything done by the Governor of 
a Province shall not be called in question on the ground 
66—4 


will the tiinority groups. 
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that it was done otherwise thaiiin accordance with any 
Instrument of Instructions issuéd to him.”* 


This clearly implies that an act of the 


. Governor is not to be considered unconstitutional, 


simply because it is against the terms of the 
Instrument. 

Fourthly, the Instrument lays’ down that 
the Governor “shall use his best endeavours” 
to` ‘form the Council of Ministers in the pres- 
cribed manner. The Governors could have been 
regarded ‘as guilty of having violated the terms 
of the Instrument, if they had not invited the 


leaders ofthe majority party at all, and if they 


had from the outset attempted to form 
ministries composed of the representatives of 
The fact, however, is that 
the Governors in all the six provinces had first 
sought the help of the Congress leaders in the 
formation of the Ministry, and had to take the 
help of others only when the latter refused to 
take officé.t 

Lastly, in the Act itself there is nothing 
ta -suggest that Ministers have to be selected 
in any particular manner. Their appointment 
is left by law to the Governor alone. The 
latter can choose, summon, and dismiss his 
Ministers at his own discretion (Vide Section 
51), and the latter hold office during his 
pleasure, their duty being only “to aid and 
advise” the Governor (Vide Section 50). In 
fact, there, appears to be no bar in the Act 
to even nominated members being selected as 
Ministers. The Act nowhere lays down that 
only elected members can be appointed to the 
ministry. One can be. appointed a minister for 
six months, even though the latter may not be 
a member of the Legislature itself.t 

Even Mr. Desai has admitted that if 
Sections 50 & 51 in the Act. were all that 
existed, “it might have been constitutionally 


competent for a Governor to select a Minister 


who might not command in a particular 
Legislature any single vote except his own,” but. 
he goes on to say that these provisions have 
been supplemented by the Instrument of 





* Just as they say in Britain, “The King can do no 
wrong,” so, according to the Instrument of Instructions 
and the Government of India Act of 1935, en must hold 
that the Governor can do no wrong! Ed., 

+ But did the Governors use-their “ best Pen ? 
Neither the Act nor the Instrument of Instructions any- 
where lays down that they must not, give the assurances 
asked for by the Congress party. So it may be argued that 
the papal endeavours fell short of being ‘the best. 


oat fais would go to show the really illusory, if not 
also delusive, character of the so-called constitutien, Ed., 


M. R. 
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Instructions, and finally concludes that “a 
Governor is incompetent to form a Ministry in 


consultation with a person not so qualified.” - ° 


As has been shown above, this line of reasoning 
is. based on a misapprehension of the true 
significance of the Instrument. Under the 
Statute, on Mr. Desai’s own showing, the 
Governors are competent to form the ‘Interim 
Ministries.’ ; 


The objection has further been raised on 
theoretical grounds that Cabinets cannot be 
constitutionally formed from the minority groups. 
That such a contention is not historically 
correct needs no detailed exposition. In England 
there have been minority, Ministries in office 
on a number of occasions, and for considerable 
periods: When appointed by:the Sovereign, a 

. Ministry, even if it be taken from a Aay 
party, 1s- perfectly legal. It-is true, however, 
that stich Cabinets cannot from the very cricum- 
stances be strong or stable. - `, 


Furthermore, it has. bedi argued that, on 
thé refusal of the Congress leaders to accept 
office the , Governors” ‘have no other recourse 
left in the Constitution” but. to assume. by 


proclamation under Section 93 the entire respon- . 


sibility of Government. This argument too is 
not constitutionally valid just now. . The critics 
have ignored the exact-wording of the Act which 
prescribes such an extreme step, only if the 
Governor is perfectly satisfied that the King’s 
Government can not be carried on at all other- 
wise. - It can be said that such an impossible 
situation has not yet arisen. It may, of course, 
arise when the Legislature is actually summonéd. 
But, under Section 62 (Clause 3), the Governor 
is authorised to carry on the Government with 
his Ministers for six months without summoning 
the Legislature: Thus, constitutionally, the 
situation foreshadowed in Section 93 need not 
arise for six months, -and during this period 
at least the ‘Interim Ministries’ can not be 
regarded from the point of view. of the Statute 
as unconstitutional. , 


Whether, however, the appointment of such 


‘Ministries has been: actually - statesmanlike - or’ 


expedienut is a different matter, and is a question 
for politicians to answer, and ' does not come 


' minority governments is not illegal. 


‘tion: only in a Pickwickian sense! 
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within the province of a atudent of the Indian 
Constitution.” N : 


POSTSÖRIPT i 


Prof, Berriedale: ‘Keith’s views on the present 
constitutional i impasse were reported in the news- 


_papers after this article had been sent for publi- 


cation. This postscript has beén. subsequently 
added with the kind permission of the Editor. 

_ < Prof. Keith is considered to.be.one of the 
greatest authorities on constitutional history and : 
law, and as such his opinions are of the utmost 
interest. - He refers to the institution of minority 
governments as a negation of responsible govern- 
ment, and objécts to'it as an attempt to conceal 
the breakdown. That this opinion is perfectly 


‘valid from the point of. view of democratie 


theory will not be denied. But the learned 


- writer ignores the central fact that the Constitu- 


tion of 1935 has not beer framed oh- democratic 
principles at all. It is too late in the day now 
to judge any part- of it-in terms of responsible 
government. For the matter of that the very 
foundation of the -Constitution is a wiegation 
of responsible government:- But, this also must 
be admitted that in the framework: of the 
Statute as it actually stands the formation of 
This does 
not mean that such a step is not at the same time 
undemocratic." The fact that a sober constitu- 
tionalist like Prof. Keith has been constrained 
to-raise his voice against a recourse to the letter 
of the law serves.at least tö prove what Indian 
publicists and nationalists have always urged 
that the executive safeguards. are’ incompatible 
with the theory of democratic government. The 
Constitution Act legalises many things which 
did not attract the notice of the learned professor, 
but are no. less indefensible from the. point’ of 
view of responsible government. Viewed in that 
light, as Mr: Ramananda Chatterjee has correctly 
put it,. the whole constitution is “ unconstitu- 
tional.” It is needless to add that the ‘epithet 
“ unconstitutional ” has been used, not’ in, its 
literal ~ but in its de pecon 
meanin ; : 

“April It, 1937 


Coax The Indian constitution can be called a constitu: ` 
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THE INDIAN. STATES AND THE FEDERATION 


By DWI ES GUPTA 


GrocRaPHICALLY | indla.“Is one and indivisible. 
Politically there are still two Indias: British 
India. and the ‘Indian States. In 1926, the 


Nehru Repott'`propósed a federal’ constitution . 


for India. But the British Government turned 
down the proposal on the ground that a Fédera- 
tion could not. be contemplated unless the States 


agreed to join it.: The States were at first really = 


opposed to such a proposal. In 1928,.the Indian 
States Enquiry. Committee reported as follows : 

the really ‘grave apprehension of the Princes on this score 
and to record their strong opinion that, in view of the 
historical nature of the relationship between the Para- 
mount Power and the Princes, the latter should. not be 
transferred, without their own agreement, to a, relationship 


with a new Government: in' British India responsible, to an 
Indian Legislature.” = 


“Later, however, 
the Federation on certain conditions. Accord- 
ingly, both the White Paper and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, agreed to the forma- 
tion of a Federation. The Government of India 
Act, 1935, has not found favour with any shade 
of Indian public opinion. But all welcomed 
the proposal for the unificatiori of India through 
the formation of a Federation. Those who 
participated -in the.-Round Table discussions 
and those, who haye admired, abused.or advised 
them, in public since have given their unanimous 
blessings ‘to. the proposal ‘for a unified India. 
But nobody..could think that such a Federation 
would be formede as would ‘outrage every 
canon of political science.’ 
. The law governing the relationship between 
the Crown and the States is a unique body of 
law having no parallel-in the constitutional 
history of any other. country in the world. 
Though the Indian States are subject to the 
paramountcy . of thé Crown, :they possess a 
measure of sovereignty and ‘are bound to’ the 
Crown by various’ treaties, engagements and 
sanads. These treaties, etc., "have been admitted 
by the British Government as binding upon the 
Crown—paiamount though it is. 
Since paramountcy is said'to be based not 
on any written law.or statute, the relationship 
betweemghe States and the Crown is primarily 


: We feé! bound however to draw attention to: 


to the e of thè- = 
British Government the States agreed to jom ,. -. .- 


consensual. Hence. it is submitted that the 
accession of .a State to the Federation cannot 
take place otherwise than by a voluntary Act 
of its Ruler.. The Act..of 1985 therefore does 
not make any State a member of the Federation. 
It only prescribes a procedure by which a State 
may join the Federation. It is within the dis- 
cretion of the Rulers whether or not: they enter 
the Federation... 

Sec.” 5 of. the Government of India -Act, 
1935, provides that the- Federation will be 
brought into existence by a proclamation by 
His Majesty. No such proclamation however 
is tọ, be made unless ` 

(i) an’ address ‚in that- behalf has bèen presented 

. to him by each House of Parliament; and 

= Gi) Rulers of States representing not Jess than half 

the: aggregaté population of: the States and ‘ 

. entitled to not less: than half. the seats 

allotted to the States in the Federal Upper 

_ Chamber have. signified. their. desire to enter 
- thè, Federation. 

It is provided that the Ruler of a State 
may, in accordance with a prescribed procedure, 
signify, to the Crown, his. willingness to accede 
to the Federation. Tlie Ruler of a State pro- 
posing to join the Federation shall signify his 
willingness to accede to the Federation by 
executing an ‘Instrument: of Accession.’ This 
will allow the power and jurisdiction of the 
Ruler in respect of those matters which he 
agrees to recognise as Federal subjects, to be 
exercised by the Federal Authorities, . brought 
into existence by. the Act. A draft ‘ Instrument 
of Accession’ has been prepared: and it is 
provided that the ‘Instrument of ‘Accesison’ 
should, a8 far as possible, follow this standard 
form, though it is recognized that the list of 
subjects accepted by a Ruler as federal may 
not be identical in the case of every State. 
Questions may hereafter .arise whether the 


. Federal Government were competent in relation 
.to a particular State to do certain things or to 


make certain laws and the Federal Court may 
have to solve such problems. In the opinion 


_of the Joint Select Committee it would be very 


unfortunate if the Court found itself’ compelled 
in any case to base its decisions upon some 
expression or phraseology peculiar.to the, Instru-, 
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ment under review and not found in any other 
Instrument. In cases in which the exceptions 
and reservations sought to be made by a Ruler 
are such as to make the accession ‘illusory’ or 


thè part of the Crown to accept such an offer. 
It is interesting here to recall a debate. in the 
House of Commons regarding this question : 


“Sir Samuel Hoare:. We contemplate that items 1 
to 45 of (the Federal Legislative) List will be the normal 
field over which the States will.‘surrender iheir powers 

. - There will arid must be some variation from State 


to State ‘either in the number.-of subjects or in the’ 


qualifications which thev may attach to their acceptance. 
“Mr. Churchill: Within the 45? 

, “Sir Samuel Hoare: Within the 45—these variations 
arising from the different circumstances of the States and 
the different treaty rights which they may wish to 
preserve . . . It will however . . . rest with the Crown 
to accept or reject proposals for accession.” i 


In reply. to another question by Sir Arthur 
Seet! Maitland,.'Sir Samuel Hoare stated that 
withdrawal of powers once surrendered was not 
to be allowed. The rulers may only surrender 
other powers under Sec. 6 (2). 

, After the establishment of the Federation 
the request of a- Ruler that his State may be 
admitted to the Federation shall be transmitted 
` to His Majesty through the Governor-General. 
‘After the expiration of twenty: years from the 
‘establishment of the Federation the Governor- 
General shal] not transmit to His Majesty any 
‘such request until there has been presented to 
him, by each Chamber of the Federal Legisla- 
tures, for submission to His Majesty, an address 
praying that His Majesty may .be pleased’ to 
admit the State into the Federation. '. -> 

Outside the limits defined by the Instrument 


of Accession of each State, the autohomy òf the | - 


States and their. relations with the Crown will 


not. be affected in any way by the Act. The. 


folowing extract taken from the ‘ Draft. Instru- 
ment ‘of Accession’ will,make this point clear : 
_, . « And Az B. hereby declares that savè as other- 


wise expressly provided in this Instrument, he reserves 
the sovereignty in and over X in him vested.” 


. ` Sec. 3 of the Government of India Act, 
1935, distinguishes between the functions of the 
Crown in relation to the States and functions 
ih connection with the Federation. The latter 
aré.to be exercised by the Governor-General, 
. the former by “ His.Majesty’s Representative” 
- See. 286 (1) however makes for correlation of 
funċtions and it is enacted that it shall be 
* lawful for His Majesty to appoint one person 
to fill*both the offices. a 

This is the summary of the Scheme out- 
lined by the Government of India Act, 1935. 


_there may be found in India every shade and variety ofi 
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` The most surprising thing in the scheme is 
that the question of accession has been left. to 
the discretion of the States. The Joint 


_ Parliamentary Committee Report acknowledged 
[4 ? .. . . 7 
merely ‘colourable’ there is no obligation on 


that in the Scheme of Federation ‘both the 
Provinces and the States must derive their 
powers and authority from a direct grant by 
the Crown.’ Hence ‘the legal basis of a recon- 
stituted Government of India must be first, the 
resumption into the hands of the Crown, of all 
rights, authority and jurisdiction in and-over 
the territories of British India and second, their 
redistribution, in such manner as the Act may 
prescribe, between the Central Government on 
the one hand and the Provinces on the other.’ 
The Act of 1935 gave effect to this recommenda- 
tion. But this provision applies only to British 
India. For the States, the entrance into the 
Federation is not compulsory.. The Rulers can 
enter or stand aside from: the Federation as 
they think fit. The British Government have 
tried to be generous with the States. But one 


.may fairly ask where this generosity existed 


when they entered into the present. relationship 
with the States. Was this relationship based 
on the consent of the States ? a 

- The States are part-sovereign no doubt. 
But they are always subject to the paramountcy 
of the Crown. In 1864, Sir Henry Maine, in 
his minute on Kathiawad, said : 


.. . It may -perhaps be worth observing that 
according to the more precise languagé’ of modern 


` publicists sovereignty. is divisible but independence is not. 


Although the expression ‘partial independence’ may be 
popularly used, it is technically incorrect. Accordingly, 


sovereignty, but there is only one independent sovereign— 
the British Crown.” Í 


. The paramountcy of the British Crown 
ver the Indian States has been established also 
y judicial decision.” According to the principle 

of Comity one Sovereign State cannot he sued 

before the Courts of another State. But this 
has been applied in the case of the Indian 

States. Thus the Indian States have hardly 
ny international status. Not only that. It 

has been decided in ‘Secretary of State for 

India in Council v. Kamachee Boyee Saheba ’ 

that acts done by the Paramount Power in the 

exercise of its authority in relation to the States 
are ‘Acts of State’ which are not cognizable 
by any Court in British India or in Great 

Britain. Sò”the Paramount Power, że., the 

Crow’ should not have felt any hesitation in 

bringing the States under the same adminis- 

trative rule. ` i l 

The British statesmen lay too mygh stress 
on the much-advertised ‘treaties, eydagements: 
S e 
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arid sanads.’ But examples can be cited where 
the Paramount Power has had, of necessity, to 


make decisions and exercise functions beyond ` 


the terms of treaties in order to secure péace 
' and good Government of India as a whole. In 
the case of Hyderabad the Government of India 
' intervened in several matters of internal ad- 
ministration on the ground that they could not 
remain ‘indifferent spectators of disorder and 
misrule.’ In 1875, Mulhar Rao,.Gaekwar, was 
deposed from the throne’ for maladministration 
and the proclamation of ‘the 19th April, 1875 
announced : Ka ; 

“His Highness Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar, is deposed 
from the Sovereignty of Baroda State and the Sovereignty 
is conferred on his successor.” ~ i 

In recent years, every one knows that there 
have been many instances where the Govern- 
ment of India intervened in the internal affairs 
of the States. Even a decade back there might 
have been some controversy regarding : this 
peculiar relationship between the Crown and the 
States. But Lord Reading’s interpretation of 
the relationship’ in 1926 has set all controversies 
at rest. In a letter to His Highness the Nizam. 
of Hyderabad, his Lordship wrote : 

“The Sovereignty, of the British Crown is supreme 
in India, and therefore no Ruler of an Indian State can 


justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Government 
on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only 


upon treaties and engagements but exists independently - 


of them, and quite apart from its prerogative in matters 
relating to’ foreign -powers and policies, it is the right and 
duty of the British Government, while scrupulously res- 
pecting all treaties and ‘engagements with the Indian 


States, to preserve peace and good order throughout India.” , 


‘It is clear from the declaration that the 
Crown’s paramountcy has largely grown up 


independently of treaties, engagements and: 


sanads and. the rights and privileges conferred 
by these documents must be construed as subject 


.to this paramountcy so that the emphasis on- 


these documents has no legal or constitutional 
basis. eee, fe 

The British statesmen are adepts in the 
art of make-believe. But the world is growing 
cleverer day by day and John Bull’s statements 
are now always taken with a grain of salt. The 
real reason for refusing to oo fey 
federation is not. far to seek. First L our 
guardians do not want that ndie shoud be 
united upon a common political” pla : 
Secondly, they know the value of the States’ co- 
operation in case of emergencies. The mutiny of 
1857 had “ seen a few patches of Native Govern- 
ment prove breakwaters to the storm which 
would otherwise have swept over the Government 
in one great wave.” The proclamation of 1858 

è . 
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accordingly. assured the Princes of Her Majesty’s 
desire to see their rule perpetuated. And.though 
after that, the..Crown occasionally pulled a 
string here and broke another elsewhere it was 


„afraid to set the Indian. States as a ‘whole 
‘against itself. The States demanded that their 


entry to. the Federation should be voluntary 
and thé British Government could not refuse. 

A Federation cannot be successful among 
units which are unequal in status and different 
in form. By recognising the. princes’ legal right 
to join the Federation, serious injury has been , 
done to the cause of-a “ Unified India.” The 
provinces cannot but feel that they have wrongly 
been made inferior partners in the Federation. 

_ The States have been shown undue favour 
in many other ways. Of a maximum number, 
of 260 seats allocated to the Council of States, 
104 seats have been given to the States. In the 
Federal Assembly the States are to have 135 
seats out of a total number of 375 seats. 
Broadly speaking therefore, the States have been 
granted two-fifths and one-third shares m the 
Upper and Lower Houses respectively of the, 

ederal Legislature though. their total populatio 
is no more than a quarter of the total population 


of India. In determining the seats to be alloca- 


‘ted among the States in the case of the Council 


of State, the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
remarked that emphasis should be laid upon “ the 
relative rank and.importance of the States as 
indicated. by the dynastic salute and other 
factors.’—-Dynastic salute, and other . factors 
—what marvellous scientific: principles of 
allocation! - oN, ok a4 4 

. . Sense of inequality and injustice has been 


‘thrust-upon.the people of British India and they 


cannot but look upon the whole scheme with 
distrust- and suspicion. Such an atmosphere is 
anything but favourable to. the growth of a 
successful Federation. ee, 
The method of filling up the seats in the 
Federal Assemblies is also novel. -.While in the 
case of British India the seats will be filled up 
by election on a popular basis, in the case of the - 
States the representatives will be the ines 
of the Rulers The metod of nomination has 
various advantages with the British Government. 
Firstly, it will give the princes additional personal 
power in choosing the _ representatives, and 
secondly, the States being under the paramountcy 
of the Crown’ outside the sphere of the Federal 
Legislature, the Government of India would be 
able to exert undue influence:on the representa- 
tives through their respective princes. Govern- 
ment: will thus be sure of a solid following in 
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rent, 


wa, 


-will not apply to the Indian States. 


ST >- a / 
both the: Houses of the Federal Legislature. 
This has certainly been done to curb the forces 
of’ Indian nationalism. 

- It is indeed a Taui for constitutional 
purists to see various conflicting pence at 
work in a single form of Government! 

The sense of inequality lurks also in the 
scheme for Federal Finance. Sir Samuel Hoare 

‘ contemplated ’ that ‘items 1 to 45 of the Federal 
Legislative List would ‘be the normal field over 
which: the States would surrender their power.’ 
These items do not ‘include ‘Income Tax.’ Th 
States have taken a Stern attitude in matters o 
direct taxation and the British Government di 
not dare to force them to accept Income Tax as 
a federal subject for the States. So the province 
will have to pay Income Tax for the benefit o 
the Federation (including the Indian States) 
while the States would go unscathed. An 
serious student of ‘Public Finance’ will laugh 
at such 4. proposal but the veteran Britis 
politicians ate quite unmoved. According to 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s ‘ contemplation,’ Corporation 
Tax, Succéssion Duty, Salt Tax, Taxes on the 
Capital value of the assets, Terminal Taxes, 
etc., are some -of the federal subjects, which 
What 


© jumbled conception of Federal Finance ! 


oa 


But the most difficult problem is that 
regarding the maritime States. Custom duty is 
a federal subject and is within the 45 items 
enumerated by Sir Sarnuel Hoare. But varia- 
tion may oécur from State to State within 


‘these 45 items—because of the various treaty 


rights which the States may wish to preserve. 
Because of this insistence upon treaty rights 
‘customs duty may be excluded from the list of 
subjects surrendered by a State in their Instru- 
ment of Accession. On principle-maritime States 
should not be allowed to retain more than 
that portion of the yield which is attributable 
to dutiable goods consumed in their own State. 


`.“ But if the insistence upon treaty rights in 


. Committee, 
_ impossible . . . 


any particular case,” said the 
“makes such an arrangement 
. then the question will have 


Joint Select ` 
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to be. seriously considered whether the State 
could properly, be admitted. to the Federal 
system.” 

But then the question of accession of the 
States is not to be determined by us, it is to 
be determined by the British Government. ` And 
judging from the chain of constant favours 
shown towards the States, we feel inclined to 
think that the British Government will accept 
any and every proposal for accesion——however 

‘ solourable’ or ‘illusory’ those accessions may 


e. , 
(In short, the proposed Federation of India 


‘favours the Indian States at the cost of British 


Indian provinces: at every .step) And from a 
perusal of the Constitution it is. evident that it 
will be far more complex than the Canadian 
Constitution, the working complexities of which 
turned Lord de Villiers into a vehement 
opponent of federation and induced him te 
throw all his influence as President of the 
South African Conference into the fight for the 
unification of South Africa. To say this is not 
to turn our back against federalism and in 


favour of a unitory Government. However 


much may. some people argue in favour of a 
unitory Government there is no doubt that the 
possible unification of India lies only in the 
method of a Federation. - But the. constitution 
outlined by the Government-of India Act, 1935 
can hardly ‘be called a federation, because it 
outrages some of. the most important conditions 
of a Federation. (A true Federation should 
recognize the States and the provinces as so 
many equal P The principle of 
representation should-/be based on population 
and the method of filling up the legislative 
seats should be by election. The States must, 
surrender all the subjects recognized as Federal. 
In the matter of finance also they should not 
resist any sort of direct taxation. Thus and 
thus only the sense of inequality can be 
remedied; the clouds of distrust and suspicion 


“can be dispelled from the political horizon, and 


India may attain her long cherished ideal of 
unification. 


THE SEPARATION OF BURMA 
| _ By J. M. 


Tus enhancement óf the sal and telegraphic 
rates between India and Burma from 1st-April, 
1937 ought to provoke very serious thinking in 
the minds of the national leaders of India and 
Burma. The systematic and thorough manner 
in which Burma is being separated from India 
is indeed a matter of very vital importance both 
to Burma and India; but yet it has not received 
adequate: attention from the people of either 
country. There has no doubt been some public. 
opposition to this imperial policy of separation, 
but the opposition — _has lacked vigour and 
persistency. 


Burma is an inseparable unit of India as 
a whole from the geographical, historical, 
cultural, religious, industrial and commercial 
points of view, and therefore it is vitally crippling 
the national growth of either country to 
politically separate one from the other. Hindu 
culture had not merely pervaded Burma in the 


past but had also spread: through it to the far` 


eastern and south-eastern countries like Siam, 
Cambodia;Indo-China, Malay Archipelago, etc. 
Trade and commerce ‘between those countries 
and India had ‘also led to the prosperity of all, 
for there used to be nothing like unscrupulous 
industrial exploitation of the present-day kind 
in those days. The severance of such cultural 
and commercial relationship between India and 
those countries for the last few centuries has 
been detrimental to their interests as «also to 
India’s. And, in fact, the national deterioration 
which set in in India and in those countries in 
the course of time can be directly traced to the 
` period when inter-communication between these 
countries became slack. It was thereafter also 
that each country one after the other came under 
the subjection of the Europeon Powers, which 
by thorough exploitation reduced them to their 
present poor and. helpless condition. For such 
exploitation the more the: countries are dis- 
membered and isolated, the better. This is the 
main reason why, for- instance, Ceylon was not 


joined to the Indian administration and was- 


kept under the Colonial Department of the 
British Government, though obviously it would 
have been simpler "and : more natural to have 
kept it as a part of India. under the Government 
of India. Aden, which was till, recently: under 
the Government of India, has also now been 
separated from India. 


In’ Nhe case of Burma it was so > long kept, 


` 


AND INCREASED POSTAL RATES 
GANGULI i 
py Ki r 
a province of India chiefly because the services 
of the Indian Army were needed for its subjuga- 
tion as well as for the protection of its north- 
eastern frontier. Indian finance was also needed 
‘to consolidate the British position in Burma. 
An idea of the aniount of Indian money spent in 
Burma may be had from the following Associated 
‘Press - massage dated Rangoon 19th March, 
1937 :. . 
“ Answering questions in the Senate regarding 
* Burma's debt to India, the Finance Member said that 
the total debt provisionally (italics ours) was calculated 
at Rs. 595,640,300 and the period fixed for repayment 
was forty- five years. 
he power to make a financial settlement between 
India and Burma was vested in His Majesty-in-Council, 
The principles of the settlement formulated in the Amery 
tribunal report were adopted as the basis of ‘determining 
the payments to be made. The Government of Burma 
were not competent to re-open these questions. 
He denied that the cost of the British annexation of 


Burma or the cost of the British expedition to Chinese 
territories were included in the debts.” = 


The amount. stated above, nea so big, 
is not all that has been drained from India 
to Burma for and during the stabilization of 
British interests there, for, as admitted above, 
the cost of the British annexation of Burma 
‘and the cost of the British expedition te 
Chinese territories, which must . be huge 
amounts, have not been included in the present 
calculation of Burma’s debt to India. It should 
be further noted that the present debt settle- 
ment has not been made on principles of pure 
mathematics, but on those based on the Amery . 
tribunal report, and that over and’ above it 
was subject to the discretion of His Melony: 
in-Council. 


Ti t 


It can well be asked whak: India oe 
gained from having financed to such an extent 
the British imperial. policy in Burma. It can’ 
not of course be said that the separation of 
Burma was not a pre-conceived idea, and that 
therefore the ‘money spent on Burma was spent 
on it as a province of India, whose progress 
and development like those of other Indian 
provinces were essential for .the all round 
development of-India as a whole. For, Burma 
was never meant to be kept linked up to India 
as a province of it, as is obvious from one fact 
among others, namely, that communication 
“between the two countries was never sought to , 
‘be developed., If that had been intended railway 
communication would long have been established 


l 
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between India and Burma. Indian leaders had ultimately obtained in the Legislative Council, 
often urged the linking up of the Indian and and how through a separate round table confer- 
the Burmese railways, the expenses of ‘which ence, to which selected Burmans were invited, the 
would readily have received the acquiescence of present constitution separating Burma -from ` 
the Indian legislators. But that was not done, ‘India was evolved;—all that is recent history 
for far from intending to bring the two countries and need not be gone into here. What is really 
into- closer association it was rather the object ‘of importance at present is for the far-sighted 
to prevent the spread of Indian influencé in nationalists of either country, not to submit to 
Burma. If’Burma was kept under the Govern- the separation and to work instead for reunion. 
ment of India it was, as stated above, because of - ` While constantly bearing that in mind their 
the services of the Indian army and because of immediate duty is to keep alive as many points- 
the usé of the Indian money. The directors of of contact and as many grounds of inter-relation- 
imperial policy take long view of things, and ship as possible. The first thing for that purpose 
they could therefore see that Burma’s separate is to raise the most vehement protest’ in India 
entity from India was of great importance for as well as in Burma ‘against the enhancement 
the following among other reasons: ` ... | ‘of postal rates between the two countries, the 
. L India being politically much - more object behind which evidently seems to be to 
developed: than Burma, a close association discourage communication bétween the countries 
between India and Burma would stimulate and thus to complete. their isolation from each 
political consciousness in Burma, which would other. -The rates which have come into force 
be opposed to the Imperial policy there. - . from ist April 1937 are: two annas instead of 
2. Such consciousness in Burma keeping nine pies for the post card, and two and a 
pace with the same in India would impart force half annas for the first ounce-in the case of 
- and strength to the political movement in India. closéd letters. Packet and parcel rates are 
3. For. the easy exploitation of vast raw similarly’: increased to an exhorbitant extent. 
materials in Burma its educational and political. The telegram rates are also to be Re. 1|2 for the 
backwardness was an advantage, as also the ordinary- with two. ahnas for each additional 
exclusion of Indian commercial enterprise from word, and Rs.-2|4 for the express with annas four 
there. a, a a od ae for each . additonal word. . Ee 
'. 4. Burma’s proximity to’thé gateway to -. Such high rates are bound to operate — 
the Far East on the south-and her north and most prejudicially against the existing Indian 
eastern frontiers abutting on China, French commercial interests in Burma, not to speak of 
Indo-China, and Siam give great ‘strategic. their future advancement. ‘Burmese trade with 
‘Importance +o ‘Burma, specially in view of India will also similarly and proportionately 
Japan’s growing power and ambition: and her’ suffer. n eae 
increasing influence and predominance in China. The ‘enhanced postal rates-should therefore — 
The fortification and building up of the great and be a live issue of vital and immediate importance 
very ‘expensive military base at Singapore give before all ‘educated and thoughtful Indians and 
significance to the growing Far. Eastern question _Burmans. The greater issue of future reunion 
referred to above. To make Burma a strong should also never be -lost sight of, and for that, 
bulwark against ‘all possible danger from the purpose the. Indian National Congress must not 
East must therefore be an important considera- cease to have its branch organisation in Burma, 
tion to those who have the imperial interests which should be animated with greater enthu- 
in their hands. To keep. Burma a province of -siasm than heretofore. It is even worth the 
India is, however, obviously a great handicap ~.serious: consideration of the Congress Executive 
in the carrying out of that consideration. >.> to , stimulate and _ strengthen Indo-Burmese 
Such being the case Burma was made a nationalism by holding. the next ‘session of the 
province of India only for temporary purposes, Congress in Burma, if possible, instead of in 
and as soon: as the time arrived when direct’ Guzarat ©  .. ' l l 
Indian association was no longer needed and `  Let-it be remembered by those who have the 
such association was rather becoming harmful _ courage ‘:and imagination to visualise. India 
from the political and commercial points of view, developed into Greater India in future with 
the separation was effected. How that separa- far-flung „cultural, social, religious, commercial 
tion has been brought about, how at least an and political relationship with Eastern Asia, as 
apparent consent of. Burma to the separation in the days of yore, that India must not be 
was sought, and in spite of the defeat in the separated from a sister-country like Burma, nor 
general election on the separation issue was must Burma stand aloof from its’ sister India. 
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REVEREND ALEXANDER DUFE’S IMPERIALISM 
By MANILAL C: PAREKH 


Dr. ALEXANDER Durr was a Christian mis- 
sionary who came to India in the twenties: of 
the last century, and he did much work in the 
field of education in those early days. His chief 
services, however, were in the field of mission- 
work, and so valuable they were from the point 
of view of Christian missions that he is looked 
upon today by a large part of the Protestant 


Christian world as one of the greatest mission-. 


aries that came to India. Some would go so 
far as to place him at the top of the roll of 
Christian missionaries in India. Whatever this 
be, when the mutiny broke out in India in the 
year 1857, Dr. Duff had been in India for nearly 
thirty years and had come in very close touch 
with the people of India, for whose “ salvation ” 
he had come to this land. It is, therefore, a 
matter of very great interest to know the re- 


actions (to use an American term) on his mind: 


of the great conflict that arose between the 
people of India and the British Government, 
which is known as the mutiny. Fortunately, 
we possess a series of letters written by him at 
` that time, and we see therein clearly the re- 
flection of his mind and spirit. The Introduc- 
tion to these letters which have been brought 
together contains the following statement which 
is worth taking into consideration : 


“ However rapidly the letters may have been written, 
there is nothing. hasty or extempore in the views and 
opinions which they embody. These are the ripe result 
of thirty years. The statesman and the fair-minded 
Englishman will value them as the deliberate judgment 
of one who has possessed opportunities of observation 
almost unequalled; and to the Christian reader ‘they will 
carry peculiar weight, as the testimony of one who has 
made life-long sacrifices for the sake of the gospel in 
India, and who, in the hands of the Most High, has been 
the means of inaugurating a singularly promising and 
successful scheme for India’s moral and spiritual 
elevation.” 


These letters were written to the then. 


convener of the Free Chureh of Scotland’s 
Foreign Committee, and each of them was 
printed for the public. of the British Isles as 
soon as it was received. They were brought 
together and published in 1858 in the form of -a 
book, which was called “The Indian Rebellion, 
‘Its Causes and Results.” This is a pretty big 
work of about 400 pages, and all that we pro- 
pose to-do here is to give a few characteristic 
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passages from these letters to show how such 
“a great Christian statesman ” and “one of the 
greatest missionaries that India ever knew ” was 
not only as imperialistic as other Englishmen 
but he could even teach them many lessons in 
the art of imperialistic. conquest and govern- 
ment. These letters furnish a most interesting, 
though painful, study of missionary mentality 
as it expressed itself in one who was indeed one 
of the noblest of them. N 

The man who has been introduced in these 
terms to the readers of these letters which were 
published in London first and almost immedi- 
ately after in New York starts with the sup- 
position that the great conflict that arose in 
India was not merely a mutiny of the Indian 
Army, but a Rebellion of the entire Indian 
people. This belief of Dr. Duff stands in sharp 
contrast to, that of a large number of British 
Civil and Military Officers of those days, and 
it is evidently generated and, confirmed by his 
missionary zeal. This is what he says in 
regard to it in his letter No. 9, dated 20th 
August, 1857 :, ` 


“That there was anything like affection or loyal 
attachment (the italics are his), in any true sense of 
these terms, on the part of any considerable portion of 
the native population towards the British power, is what 
no one who really knows them could honestly aver. 
Individual natives have become attached to individual 
Britons. Of the truth of this statement even the recent 
sanguinary mutinies have ‘furnished some conspicuous 
examples. But such isolated facts can prove nothing as 
to the feelings generally prevalent with respect to the 
British and their power.” 


He follows up this statement with some 
details and then adds the following : 


_ “Now, in the face of these, and scores of other 
substantially similar statements from all parts of the 
North-West and Central India, what becomes of the 
lullaby declarations of those who would fain persuade the 
British public that nowhere among the general civic or 
rural population of India does there exist any feeling of 
ill-will, or discontent, or disaffection, towards the British 
or their Government? All such unqualified declarations 
I do most solemnly regard ‘as a gigantic (I do not say 
wilful) imposition on the British people—an imposition 
which, if not timely exposed or abandoned, is sure to 
prove as fatal to the reestablishment and perpetuity of 
British supremacy, as it is in itself gigantic. . . . It is 
but right, therefore, that the British people should be 
jealously on their guard against the fair-weather representa- 
tion of men high in office—men who from personal inter- 
course know nothing of native sentiment beyond the 
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glozing lies of a few fawning sychophants—men who, 
trom motives of political partizanship and personal self- 
interest, are sorely tempted to mistake the apparent calm 
on the upper surface for peace, contentment and loyalty. 
It is but right that the British people to whom the God 
ot Providence has so mysteriously intrusted the sovereignty 
of this vast Indian empire should know the real state of 
native feeling towards us and our power, that they may 
insist on a searching scrutiny into the causes which may 
have superinduced it, and detecting the causes, may 
demand as with a voice of thunder, some commensurate 
remedy.” s 


As for the remedy which Dr. Duf pro- 
poses, he gives it in these words : 


“Let then, the Christian people of the highly favoured 
British Isles, in their heaven-conferred prerogative, rise 
up, and resistless as the ocean in its mighty swell, let 
them decree, in the name of Him who liveth for ever and 
ever, that henceforward those commissioned by them to 
rule over and administer justice to the millions of this 
land shall not dare in their public acts and proclamations, 
practically to ignore or scornfully repudiate the very name 
and faith of Jesus, while they foster and honour the 


degrading superstitions of Brahma and Mohammed. Let- 


the British Churches, at the same time, arise and resolve, 
at whatever cost of self-denial, to -grapple in right earnest, 
as they have never yet done, with the stupendous work 
of supplanting the three thousand years’ consolidated 
empire of Satan in these vast realms, by the establishment 
of the Messiah’s reign.” (The italics are of the present 
author). . 


In view of these quotations and much moré 
of the same kind, it does not need to be said 
that Dr. Duff sees in this struggle the forces 
of God and of Satan arrayed, one against the 
other. In his eyes God is fighting on the side 
of the British and the Devil on the other. Be- 
cause of this he rejoices deeply and with much 
gratefulness to God over every little victory of 
the British arms, and much mortified at any- 
thing of the like kind on the part of the 
Mutineers. So full of distrust in the people of 
India and of Bengal amongst whom he had lived 
for nearly thirty years working for their salva- 
tion has he become that he, along with other 
Europeans, advises the Government to proclaim 
“martial law at once throughout the Bengal 
Presidency.” (The italics are his.) His own 
son has joined the British army, and his parental 
solicitude added to his zeal for the propagation 
of the Gospel in India makes him pray again 
and again for the success of the British arms. 

Dr. Duff’s estimate of the antagonism, 
indifference and loyalty: of the Indian people 
towards the Government varies within certain 
limits at different times in accordance with his 
interpretation of the attitudes of the people of 
different Provinces at different times. He is, 
however, certain that the people of the country 
as a whole have no loyalty in the sense of 
attachment. There is-one solitary exception to 
this in his eyes, and that is the native Christian 
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community, of which he speaks in the following 
terms : g 


“As to lovers of us or our rule, in any true sense 
of the term, probably there are none among any class, 
except the comparatively small body of professing native 
Christians. In them, participation in the transcendent 
benefits of a common and glorious faith has overcome the 
antipathies generated by foreignness of race and the 
humiliation of conquest, and merged all in the love and 
fellowship of Christian brotherhood. The reality of their 
good-will and affection towards us, and to their credit 
it onght to be specially noted, has, in various ways, been 
made manifest throughout the progress of the recent 


awful rebellion.” 


He proceeds to give a few instances of such 
loyalty on their part and then draws the follow- 
ing generalization : 

“Theory and practice alike concur in proving, that 
to increase and multiply the number of native Christians, © 
is to increase and multiply the only class of truly staunch 
and loyal native subjects of the British Crown among the 
teeming millions of India.” (The italics are mine). 

It is easy to see how in the eyes of this 
“Christian statesman,” the interest of the 
Kingdom of Christ as he understands them 
coincide with the consolidation and expansion 
of the British Empire. 

As for those who, according to Dr. Duff, 
hate the Government, the Moslems come first, 
then the Brahmins and the Rajputs. This is 
what he says of them: 


“For the reasons assigned in my last, a large propo% 
tion of all these classes, so long as they remain genuine 
Mohammedans and Hindus, cannot but dislike, or even 
hate, us and our rule—do or attempt what we may for 
their temporal welfare.” 


The Moslem religion and the Hindu caste- 
system are the chief rocks of offence to this 
Scottish Evangelist, because they create loyalties 
which run counter to those which the learned | 
divine would like to instil. 

This is ‘not all. What pains one the most 
in reading these letters is the fact that this 
greatest of Christian missonaries, a man who) 
had devoted thirty years of his life to the so- 
called evangelical service of India preaching the 
Gospel of Christ, the Prince of Peace, is not a: 
whit behind the worst counsellors of the Govern- 
ment in demanding the sternest measures in 
dealing with the people who rebelled. Nay, he 
goes even further and calls for greater punish- 
ment than was meted out to the offenders. One 
does not know where to turn in history for 





finding vandalism such as he wanted the Govern- 


ment to practise on the people of India. Here 
are a’ sample or two of what he wanted to be 
done. . 
“But were the palace of the Great Moghyls, which 
recently witnessed the slaughter of our countrymen and 
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countrywomen, and served for many a day as the burning 
focus of treason and rebellion to all the disaffected through- 
out the provinces, to be razed to the ground, and were 
the famous Dewani Khas, or hall of audience, with its 
celebrated inscription, to be carefully taken to pieces, 
removed to Calcutta, and thence conveyed to London, 
nothing perhaps could moré infallibly express on the 
fatalized mind of India the absolute assurance that the 
seat of imperial grandeur and supreme dominion had at 
length been transferred from the banks of the Jumna to 
the banks of the Thames. Then farewell to any further 
rebellions on any imposing scale in our day! ” 


- Dr. Duffs remarks about the fall of Luck- 
now are conceived in a spirit which is still worse, 
as the following will show : : 


“ And probably by this time that quarter also is closed 
in. If so, the terrible work of destruction will have com- 
menced in earnest; and there seems no alternative between 
absolute extermination or unconditional surrender. (This 
is said of the Indian rebels). It is now that, in such a 
‘ease, one begins to realize the fact that righteousness is 
as positive an attribute in the Godhead as mercy, and that 
retributive justice has its claims as surely as compassion; 
and that, however great the clemency and long-suffering 
of the Supreme Moral Governor, sooner or later the 
thunderbolt of His righteous vengeance will smite into 
the dust guilty cities and nations. More than once I have 
alluded to Lucknow as perhaps the wickedest city in India. 
Apart altogether from recent mutinies and massacres, it 
was, in strictest literality, a very Sodom and Gomorrah of 
iniquity. . . . I would not be surprised, however, if a 
whole host of puling, artistic sentimentalists would raise 
a doubtful lamentation over the downfall of Lucknow. 
For there, as at Rome, the arts of painting, statuary, and 
architecture, flourished alongside of abominations worthy 
only of the bottomless abyss. It was a city of palaces, 
mausoleums and magnificent gateways, adorned by a 
that could be achieved by the most consummate skill of 
oriental painters, architects and statuaries. Moham- 
medanism, in this respect, has done for the East what 
Romanism: has done for the West.... The only other 
city in India which, for aggravated wickedness and vice, 
could be named along’ with Lucknow, is Delhi—both 
essentially Mohemmedan, and both scourged as no other 
cities in India have yet been done in our day. And when 
I think of the monstrous systems—theological and practical 
—which the public edifices of both have: symbolized and 
tended to perpetuate, much as I admired their beauty and 
gorgeousness, I confess that I could gaze at the ruins of 
eae without one feeling of regret.” (The italics are 
mine). 


-The feeling of vengeance that this great 
Christian missionary has would not be satisfied 
at the destruction’ of these cities. -He is happy 
and thankful to God that the offenders were 
punished in the way they were by some of the 
British generals. 
the British who would show any mercy or 
mildness, and praises warmly the conduct of 
such among them as took an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, and did even worse. 
Here is a sample of his appreciation of retribu- 
tive justice. 


“General Neill, on the other hand, was a man who 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the British com- 
munity, because of his firmness in decision and prompti- 
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He is angry with those amọng, 
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tude in execution : and, above all, because of the instinctive 
sagacity which he had so often shown in doing the right 
thing, at the right time and in the right way.. . , In the 
-view of such horrid. butcheries (committed by the 
Mutineers in Cawnpore), General Neill, though naturally 
a mild, gentle, quiet, inoffensive man, seems to have 
irresistibly felt that an exhibition of stern justice was 
imperatively demanded. His Scottish Bible-training had 
taught him that justice was as absolute an attribute of 
Deity as mercy-“that magistracy was “an ordinance of 
` God,” and expressly designed to be “a terror to the evil- 
-doers.” (The Italics are mine). 


So highly commended a Christian general 
is reported to have done the following in the 
Letter No. VIL: Í 7 


` “ Accordingly, General Neill, by the last accounts, 
“was compelling all the high-caste Brahmins he could 
capture among the guilty Sepoys, to collect the bloody 
clothes of the victims, and wash up the blood from the 
floor, a European soldier standing over each man with a 
t cat-o’-nine-tails,’ and administering it with vigour when- 
ever he relaxed in his exertions. The wretches having 
been subjected to this degradation, which of course in- 
cludes loss of caste, are then hanged one after another.” 

Speaking about the same thing again in 
his Letter No. XVII, Dr. Duff says this : 

“Nor did he (General Neill) regard it as torture of 
cruelty in the ordinary sense of these terms, to cause 
murderers who were still reeking with the gore of innocent 
“women and children, to wipe up a portion of their blood 
which they had no scruples of conscience or of caste in 
so profusely shedding. Neither, may I add, need any en- 
lightened Christian shrink from avowing that he has left 
no special indignation at a procedure so unwonted in such 
strangely unwonted circumstances.’ (The Italics are 
mine). 

The foregoing quotations are enough to 
show what an imperialist of the deepest dye 
this great missionary was, and how his zeal for 
religion and for the propagation of his faith 
had fortified and augmented his racial and 
political imperialism. If he blames the Govern- 
ment, it is only because it is, from his point 
of view, too lenient, mild and tolerant to the 
prejudices of the people of the country, both 
Hindus and .Mohammedans. While the. Com- 
pany’s Government hesitated to disarm the 
people of the land, he clamours for such disarm- 
ing, and it is not unlikely that his voice in this 
matter as in others had weight with the British 
Government when it finally made up its mind 
to deprive the people of the country of their 


arms. This is what he says in regard to this 
matter.: 

“One indispensable preliminary (to pacification) 
measure, as stated in my last, must be a stern and relent- 


less disarmament of the restless, turbulent and warrior 
classes throughout the whole of Northern and Central 
India. On this subject for the sake. of India itself, all 
puling maudlin sentimentalism ought to be scaihed and 
scouted with unpitying scorn.- Æ demand, from the mighty 
Britisk people for the. immediate and universal disarming 
of the whole of-the dangerous classes. of India, ought to 
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reach our shores, in a voice, if not as loud, as effective as 
that of ten thousand thunders!” R 
There is much more in these Letters which 
could be quoted to show how the mind and spirit 
of this “great missionary” are so warped as 
to inflame him with a passion against and 
hatred for a people amongst whom he lived for 
thirty years, and who, according to his own 
words in these letters, “manifested no special 
hostility or enmity towards the missionaries or 
Christians of India” (the Italics are his) which 
even the worst among the British: civil or 
military officers could not have shown. He 
approves of all that was done by these latter, 
even the worst of them, and again and again he 
criticizes some of the officers of the Government 
for not being strong enough. He identifies him- 


- enemies are his enemies. 
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self wholly with the Government and all its 
As a matter of fact 
he sees far more enemies than the Government 
ever saw, because in his eyes all non-Christians 
are actual or potential enemies. Thus his 
religious and missionary zeal, instead of making 
him love the people for whose ‘ salvation’ he 
had come to India, turns him into a militarist 
and imperialist of the deepest dye, and since 
he is one of the most important missionaries 
that ever came to India, a man who is more 
than an epoch-maker in the history of Christian 


‘missions in India, we see the spirit that they, 


and even the best of them, are made of. 

Jesus was crucified only once by Jewish 
Nationalism but he is being crucified all the 
time by Christian Imperialism. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION 


IN BENGAL 


By Pror. D. M. SEN, M.A, PhD. 


“ EDUCATION,” we are told, “has come to be 
regarded generally as a matter of primary 
national importance, an indispensable ageney in 
the task of nation-building. Communities; 
which in the early days of English education, 
were slow to respond, are now fully awakened 
to the need and possibilities of education for their 
children. The demand for more institutions for 
the education of girls has been insistent all 
through the province for some time past. The 
movement has spread to backward classes—the 
depressed classes, the scheduled castes and even 
` to the aboriginal tribes. All now demand educi- 
tion as œ right.” In the same strain it is 
admitted that “ Expansion of education is still 
certainly the need of the province, but if it 
follows unhealthy and unprofitable channels, the 
flood may devastate instead of fertilizing the 
country.” 

In a country whose water-channels are so 
ill-regulated, fear of flood is potent enough. 
But, however flood-complex-ridden we Bengalees 
may be, we did not apprehend disaster when the 
Hon'ble Minister of Education introduced his 
resolution in rainy July, two years ago, to irri- 
gate the vast barren tracts of the illiterate 
country-side with his 16,000 knee-deep canals 
and their feeders. Rather, it was ‘feared- that 
the supply promised would hardly drench the 


oil, left uncared-for over such a long period, 
deep enough to make it suitable for raismg any 
harvest worth reaping. The intelligent public 
got alarmed that this well-meaning intellectual 
irrigation scheme would clog many an indigen- 
ous water-bed of private enterprize to pave 
its spectacular paths. The taxation demand, as 
usual, would be disproportionate to the yield. 

I am not here on this occasion to discuss 
the responsibility for this rather belated awaken- 
ing of the lower strata of our social consciousness. 
I mean to avoid also staggering statistics and 
appalling comparisons with civilized countries 
in the educational sphere. I shall concern my- 
self mainly with the quality of the educational 
programme for our rural area, leaving aside the 
quantitative meagreness along with oft-repeated 
and unwarranted excuses. 

I can hardly conjure up in your. imagination 
today a vision of the tree-clustered peaceful 
villages of Bengal—the home of. plenty, with 
their venerable “ Pandit-Mahasaya” and his 
open-air “ Pathshala”’ The memory of the 
seasonal festivities andthe rich entertainments 
may still haunt some of us like the dream-images 
of a famishedi mind. We are left today with a 
heritage, the stark naked picture of which we 
dare not face. We shall limit our field-of en- 
quiry to our cheap primary schools with their 
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ill-paid and ill-equipped ‘ gurus’ and the still 
more ill-nourished scholars, who come there to 
be detained rather than trained. These primary 
schools—with their lower and upper grades—are 
holding up the beacons of knowledge which save 
the countryside from being -enveloped in the 
gloom of ignorance. In spite of about 60,000 
centres of elementary learning we have not been 
able to make literate even an appreciable frac- 
tion of our people and yet we are asked to be- 
lieve that even a quarter of this number—when 
better equipped—would go a long way to cater 
to the educational need of the illiterate millions 
of Bengal. 

Granting that such a miracle were “possible 
even in this age of science—(we are credulous in 
the tropics)—would these proposed improved 
schools give us any education, worth the name? 
The pilots, who are to steer the boat of educa- 
tion in uncharted waters, can be hired for the 
glorious honorarium of less than a factory 
labourer’s or town menial’s wages, and we are 
asked to believe that education would leave a 
lasting if not permanent impression on the minds 
of those rustic children who at present behave 
unsatisfactorily and manage to forget with a 
great facility even what they had learnt! 

On a close scrutiny of the programme of 
improvement one finds the proposed new primary 
schools will at best be modelled after the so- 
called “efficient secondary schools.” What is 
being advocated is really setting up in the rural 
areas the four lower storeys of the educational 
structure of High Schools that are so familiar 
te us; the outer surface is to be painted green 
with “rural bias” instead of its being washed 
white or drab in the usual way. One fails to 
discover any other distinctive feature in the 
programme which has been paraded with so much 
gusto. Wherever the menu has appeared to be 
commonplace and stale it has been sprinkled 
with the sauce of ‘extra curricular activities.’ 
Are we to believe that food-stuff which has been 
found unwholesome, will bring nourishment to 
us if only served with pickles or sauce? 

The cumulative effect of the system in 
vogue has been sad enough. We are reminded 
at every step that we—the so-called educated 
people, the product of the existing schools and 
colleges, are neither suited for the practical 
sphere nor does our training make us competent 
to adjust ourselves to our social environments. 
The number of such educated misfits multiplies 
with time. Many a rural guardian is known to 
ine who would have the children stay at home 
rather than be rendered worthless by being 
“ educated ” in the existing schools. All over 
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the country there is to be noticed a feeling of 
discontent about the prevalent system—in news- 
papers, public meetings and learned academic 
addresses. The critics seem to have one point in 
common :—our educational method is abstract 
and narrow, its sole emphasis being on the in- 
tellectual phase of the mind. Knowledge has 
been subdivided into so many subjects, masses 
of informations. As the horizon of knowledge 
widens, Our curriculum threatens to be a mis- 
cellandous tyranny of “ subjects ” which are often 
at cross-purposes with one another and out of 
harmony with the human needs of the modern 
age. Those of superior intellect seem to pass off 
with flying colours, but they hardly acquire the 
skill. of application. Academic knowledge and 
incompetence are often found together. The dis- 
mal record has embittered the poet of our age 
to castigate the process as the “ Parrot’s Train- 
ing.” We have been dubbed by other great men 
of our age as a nation of incompetent crammers, 
ever hunting for unenterprizing jobs for which 
our mentality has been inevitably shaped. At 
the end of the school or college career, the en- 
thusiasm of youth is soon chilled into blank 
despair. It may dawn on him sometimes that 
he has been a victim of a system over which he 
or his parents had little control. It was in- 
troduced in this country in order to train middle- 
class youth for filling up numerous minor gaps 
of the Governmental machinery and mercantile 
offices of the East India Company. There was 
a demand—we thought we were having a fine 
education: having been more than met, the 
demand is no more. In spite of the endless 
repairs and reforms that have modified the 
system, its framework still remains true to its 
original type. To this source can be traced the 
entire system of our education, from the infant 
schoo! curriculum to the college courses of the 
University. Are we then to hope fondly that a 
process which has failed us elsewhere will bear 
the cherished fruit in the rural area, when ad- 
ministered in a mitigated dose? 

Our primary and secondary schools have 
never asked the question, what types of man and 
woman does society need?—but have contented 
themselves with the “spreading of learning,” 
irrespective of the need or the fitness of the 
recipient to possess it. Is the English tradition 
in education leading us rightly? The antithesis 
between mind as something pure and body as 
something vile, originally derived from Christian 
monastic tradition, has made our schools only 
centres of mind-culture—and even tat in a 
fragmentary fashion due to our meagre resources. 
After receiving mind-culture for about a century 
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we are told today, our ills will be remedied 
if we now receive body-culture. ‘The mind- 
culture now administered in our primary and 
secondary schools is being patched up or eked 
out with body-culture. The advancement of 
education through a century has brought us 
to the conception of man as a patchwork of 
mind and body. But more patchwork is being 
proposed. To the School huts some plots of 
land are to be added to train the hands which 
have had little work to do so far. The subject 
of Nature Study is being ushered in to train 
the eye and the ear. In lucky rural areas the 
children will have football grounds to exercise 
their legs, which had not hitherto had any 
function in school-life except while making 
amends for delinquencies. 
education perfect the children will receive 
“religious instruction” separately for their 
spiritual growth. The various compartments of 
the child-mind will be ‘attended to in various 
ways, intellect in one room, morals in another, 
the senses elsewhere and physical needs on the 
play-ground. Our educational practice is still 
in the grip of that fatal tradition, referred to 
above, in spite of our effort to give it a semblance 
of the enlightened. The analogy of the mind- 
machine we have borrowed from our foreign 
masters who are developing an industrial 
civilisation and who find it convenient to think 
in terms of the machine. Transplanted into our 
Primary & Secondary schools, it produces a 
confusion of uncoordinated printed informa- 
tions, the burden of which weighs heavily on 
the child-mind. It ever remains a culture 
imposed from above, alien to the genius of the 
people, without natural root in the soil of the 
country, and the fruit it bears—if it bears any 
at all, is often worthless, if not evil. 

If we are groping for a way out of this 
confusion and have a mind to think out anew 
our solution for wholesome education, let us 
take our cue from the poet and seer. Let us 
banish from our mind the picture of the child 
patched up from the dissections of psychology 
and physiology and borrow our light from the 
poet that the child is a living being, .a 
whole. The creative urge of Nature is 
the driving force of his life. Find, then, 
a form of education which rests on 
the creative principle and aims at creativeness. 
Let us provide for the ‘rural child such an 
environment as will educate him in his whole- 
ness as such and will nourish his soul, which 
hungers “for creation and can never be satisfied 
‘with anything else. The only bias worth 

striving for in the programme of our rural 


Above all, to make- 


. succession of novel experiences. 
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education is this creative bias. If you ask me 
what ideal can be appealed to, to bring out the 
creative element of the youthful mind, my 
‘answer from my faith is that it is love of 
harmony, innate, but repressed, perverted and 
smothered in most of us. This deep unsatisfied 
hunger is rendering our country utterly miserable 
at the present moment, though perhaps we have 
not the faintest idea of what the matter is with 
us. In the education imparted today creative- 
ness has either no place or a place far too 
small. Most of it is thwarted in the process 
of becoming learned. The result is that the 
most powerful impulse in children, the urge to 
create, finding little or no outlet in the 
“subjects” they are taught and meeting only 
obstructions, warnings and good advice, breaks 
bounds with disastrous consequence. The 
treacherous under-current of baulked impulses 
and the only too-familiar phenomena arising 
from them, which poison the life of so many 
schools and cause often sleepless nights to the 
parents and school-masters, are the concomi- 
tants of a system of education which has failed 
to harness the creative impulse of the young. 
The destructive phase of our public life indicates 
but a later stage in the same malady. 

Let us have a look at the dirty urchins, 
who appears so dull and bored: within the school 
walls, out of them,—in the fields and woods, 
by lakes and rivers, with a potter or a, carpenter. 
Watch their interest where Nature is living. 
moving and growing. Listen to their question- 
ings before they are sophisticated, to separate 
learning from work and play, and knowledge 
from life and you will find the key to the 
solution of the problems of education among the 
rural people. The function of a rural school is 
“to provide the children with the utmost 
liberty within the surroundings that are filled 
with the creative possibilities, with opportunity 
of play that is work—the work for exploration; 
and of work that is play,—the reaping of a 
It will not 
“raise barriers to separate the child from the 
sustaining freshness of Nature and the surround- 
ings of human relationship. It will be the 
training ground for a courageous and resourceful 
mind.” ; 

If the practical and intelligent villagers 
were given an option in the matter they might 
have said: “ We don’t want your History and 
Geography, your Classics and Seriptures and 
don’t care much about your Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic even, but we do want you preparé 
our children for life—we want training rm the 
arts and crafts of life.” The. answer would have 
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been: “ You can’t have that sort of education, 
because there are no teachers who could give it 
and the State has no machinery adapted for 
that purpose.” As it is, the villagers have said 
little or nothing about it. They are being made 
to‘accept the education which foreign experts and 
their native under-studies have manufactured 
and the well-to-do part of the community have 
long enjoyed or suffered, as equally desirable for 
the younger generation. There is no alternative. 
The State has nothing else to give and the 
recipients are not yet awakened to the needs of 
anything else. It is one of the anomalies of the 
present situation that, while the Government are 
professing to introduce compulsory education, 
they have scarcely made any effort in defining 
the direction education should take. Perhaps 
they have little guidance to offer. They have 
contented themselves with offering what their 
experts judged to be the best and what the 
existing machinery was capable of giving on 
traditional lines, if it were oiled, cleaned, 
repainted and some extra nuts and bolts inserted 
in it. Though it is admitted that it is out of 
date, they do not know how to replace it. 
The problem facing us is difficult but may 
not be insoluble. The very fact that the 
intelligentsia is aware there is such a problem, 
makes us hopeful. The State-machinery is 
heavy and cumbrous; it needs paved paths to 
move along. It may break rigid conventions, 
neither is it competent to explore fresh avenues 
outside its jurisdiction. The Education depart- 
ment preserves, but may not experiment with 
growth. In all countries, with the solitary 
exception of one—Soviet Russia, the pioneering 
work has been done by private enterprise. The 
cumulative effect of the opinion of the thinking 
public and the promise that progressive 
educational experiments held out, have made 
‘the States move. When the intelligent, minds 
of Bengal tackle the problem in all earnestness, 
as it is being tackled in some quarters, “the 
difficulty will gradually be overcome and the 


public will have learnt to value education at 


its proper worth and make its voice more effective 
not only in demanding that education shall be 
given but also in pointing the direction education 
shall take. The. failure of the present system 
has at least sueceeded in awakening us to demand 
something more wholesome. The education of 
our people must be evolved out of the ethos and 
experiences of our generation. May be, we have 
not clearly discovered our goal; but if we 
courageously accept the field-work that awaits 
‘the sons of Bengal, the dawn-of a new era in 
education may not be far away in this country. 
e 
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As I conclude, I should like to add a few 
remarks on two points. Firstly, -let me take 
the idea of “rural bias.” I can well imagine 
that rural bias has some significance in a country 
where the country-side is quiet and peaceful, 
where wholesome food and pure water are not 
searce, where health rather than disease is the 
feature of rural life. But here in our country 
the town life is bad enough, but the village life 
is worse. I need not tell you about our villages 
where the vitality of our people is being sapped 
in combating malaria-and infectious diseases; 
where in the rains, floods intern the cattle and 
men under the same roof, and in parching 
summer women have to travel no small distance 
to get a jar of drinking water, and above all, 


where the life of the intelligent youth is rendered 


intolerable and the safety of the person and 
property is becoming increasingly problematic. 
One wonders, how our existing primary schools 
with titbits of agriculture and handicrafts will 
drug the rural mind so as to produce the desired 
craving for life in such villages! It is a fond 
hope indeed that the scant educational resources 
will conquer the mighty economic and political 
forces that are making our village life crumble 
to pieces. It may be worth our while to pause 
and think how powerful those factors are which 
make us uproot ourselves from the native soil 
where we had struck root at birth. It reminds 


- me of the effort of a benevolent clergyman who 


set up a wayside pulpit adjacent to a public 
drinking house and a cinema hall, hoping to 
produce a “religious bias” in ‘the flock, that 
had strayed from folds of his Church. 

For centuries the villager has lived cooped 
up within his narrow walls; little does he know 
how the currents of humanity flow in which the 
stream of his life should join. He has been 
breathing the heavy air of his enclosed life—the 
stupefying gas of rural bias. It is he most of 
all that needs fresh air, the wide horizon of the 
bigger world where his stunted mind needs an 
outlet. Let us not mete out education -as doles 
in an almshouse and flatter ourselves for our 
charitable disposition. Let us not be surprised 
if the rural people, like Oliver Twist, ask for 
“ more.” 

Secondly, let me consider the question of 
religious education in the Primary Schools. In 
fact the proposed scheme is not for religious 
education but for instruction on doctrines of 
the Hindu, Christian and Muhammadan religions 
and their- rituals, leaving aside other” religions. 
The civilised nations of the world, Whom we 
emulate, have wisely avoided the paths where 
we rush in in hectic zeal. Not that pa have 
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_ not tried; dearly have they paid for those trials. 


The bitterness of their experience sobered them 
to leave the problem out of their educational 
and civie institutions. Their task was far less 
complex than ours, yet blindly we move impelled 
by no other motive than mutual jealousy 
stirred up by extraneous causes. I am conscious 
of the sentiment that we in the East value 
religion more than they do in the West. Even 
supposing such a presumption were the truth, 
I fail to see how this process will lead us to 
the goal. -In the religious instruction hour the 
children of a primary school will divide them- 
selves according to religion-groups—some will go 
to a Maulavi, some to a Pandit, and some to a 
Padre. The school building will be resounding 
with a symphony(!) of languages—Bengali, 
Sanskrit, Urdu, Arabic and perhaps Latin in 
some cases. We value religion indeed, but what 
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material value are we attaching to the intellect 
of those to whom we entrust our future genera- 
tion to be guided to the “heavenly light”? 
—not much more than half-a-rupee a day. 

I cannot help expressing my grave appre- 
hension. This generation.of ours seems to’ be- 
doomed with endless factions and divisions in 
social, political and religious life. The body of 
our National life is being poisoned to the core 
by the toxins produced by the deadly germs of 
factional feuds. There was left but one avenue 
of escape to an open space where the children 
of the soil might have gathered, to unite to 
breathe in relief—it is the sphere of education 
and culture. Must we seal our fate by setting 
up walls there as well to make communal plots 
for sowing the seed of internecine discord?” 


* Read at the Primary Education Section, All Bengal 
Education Conference~—Jalpaiguri, March, 1937. 





A STUDY 


-By Pror. S. N. RAY, m.a., Phd. (Lond.) 


Dr. SEAr’s name inspires his readers with awe. 
Generations of students sat at his feet with a 
palpitating heart, wondered at his scholarship, 
and, baffled by the immensity of his mind and 
flights of his thought, came away in despair. 
Thus a legend has grown round his name, and 
people think of him just as they think of the 
Himalayas—majestic, immeasurable, mysterious, 
unknowable. 

I must confess a sort of stage fright seized 
me when I realised the magnitude of my folly 
in having consented, in a weak moment, to 
present Dr. Seal’s poem to the readers of The 
Modern Review. Nor was it lessened when I 
consulted some of my friends whom I consider 


“amply qualified for the task I have undertaken. 


They would not approach the book. Thus 
forlorn, like a hunted animal, I began to clamber 
a perilous steep as it were. I am glad to be 
able to say that I have no remorse now, and 
the adventure did not prove altogether hopeless. 
Tf I have not been able to sound the depth of 
the fathomless seas (for that is how I regard 
the poem), its music repaid my labour, its 





o. By Sir Brajendranath Seal, Oxford University Press, 
1936. Price Rs. 5 


„mystery lured me on and its vision illuminated 
my dark soul. T found the whole world linked 
up by a secret thread, a new meaning in the 
mythologies, and a new significance in the 
obsolete philosophical thoughts of the races. As 
I went along with the poem, its import became 
clearer, for the author with the experience of 
nearly half-a-century as professor has taken 
immense pains to make his ideas intelligible to 
his readers. In this ‘task he has succeeded more 
than T. S: Eliot in Wasteland, of which I was 
reminded by its array of. prefaces, appendix 
and notes, not to speak of its philosophical 
character. y 

The better part of the Quest had been 
written long before any philosophical poem was 
attempted in‘ England. For, its first two parts 
were complete in their present form in 1893. 
The book comprises three quests, the Ancient, 
the Medieval and the Modern, and seeks to 
transcribe basic philosophical ideals in “ forms 
of pure poetry.” It is a daring attempt indeed, 
even in this land of philosophical poetry-—the 
larid Where among others Prabodh-Chandrodaya 
and Svapnaprayan flourished... Dr. Seal, 
probably conscious of the limitations, of his 
contemporaries, has dedicated his work’to the 

j e 
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judgment of eternal time and the wide world— 


his motto is “ Kalohyayam niravadhirvipula cha’ 


_prithvi.” After this, it would be presumptuous 
on my part to say how greatly I have been 

. fascinated by its melody, or how I have marvell- 
ed at the beauty of its expressions, the grandeur 
of its conception. Though I wish that he had 
descendéd a little to the level of his readers, I 
must, in fairness to the author, mention the 
fact that I did not find him so obscure as not 
to be infected by the spirit of his writing. 


It is not easy to say how far poetry is. 


connected with philosophy; probably all poetry 
has some philosophical content. No one will 
claim that metaphysics and psychology are 
poetry, but everybody must admit that the 
Quest Eternal is a noble piece of poetical com- 
position. It is philosophy in the sense that it is 
a history of ideas, but in this the highest findings 
of metaphysics have been emotionally exalted 
into poetry. The poet does not apprehend the 
truths as a result of syllogistic process, but goes 
back to their fountain-head, and shows how 
they rose suddenly from the sub-conscious region, 
of the human mind to its conscious level, and 
filled it with wonder. It is the sense of wonder 
that transfigures an object, opens up a new 
vista, and rouses the soul to a sense of rhythm 
and harmony. Dr. Seal has released the spirit 
of wonder from the crystals of words, and has 
| invested the dry speculations of philosophy with 
‘life and beauty. 

The Quest fulfils another essential condition 
of poetry : the creation of a personality with an 
individual scheme of life, an individual outlook 
on the universe. The three quests are woven 
round the personalities of their heroes, and 


systems of thought, apparently disjointed, sub-. 


merged and lost, are made to appear as the 
varied experiences of one human soul. It is 
there that they find their logic and unity. 

The hero of the first quest, viz., The Ancient 
Ideal, is a Greek priest returned from Bactria to 
his island home after many years’ sojourn, say 
at Taxila or Mathura, where he had become 
familiar with Indian philosophy, Indian mytho- 
logy’and Indian art. Similarly in the Medieval 
Ideal, the author has chosen for the central 
figure a knight-errant who has pursued through 
the ages the queen of his destiny. The hero 
of the Modern Ideal wanders in search of, a 
wisdom that is able to master death, not death 
in the physical sense, but death conceived as 
a dark power in life that frustrates all ideal 
strivings. 

As-the poem is the symphony of the ages, 


68—6 ; 
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and moves round some elemental concepts, one 
expects that there should be parallelisms and 
common motifs in the three Ideals. Thus the 
birth of the Godhead is conceived as a natural (or 
immanent) cosmic process in the Ancient Ideal; 
as a supernatural (or transcendent) phenomenon 
in the Medieval Ideal; as an emergent evolution 
in the Modern Ideal. 

Before I proceed to give the argument of the 
pieces, which the nature of the subject necessi- 
tates, I should like to say one word about the 
form of the poetry before me. Dr. Seal claims 
that there is a novelty about the poetic form 
used by him. He tells us that this consists 
in escaping from the “ conventionally unconven- 
tional” of modern verse, and going back to 
the classical in manner and diction. “An 
austere economy even to baldness,” he observes, 
“ has been the author’s constant model in expres- 
sion as the only proper vehicle for the new 
poesy.” I do not know how the verse-form of 
the Ancient Ideal can. be said to have conformed 
to the classical pattern. To me it seems entirely 
modern—the poet’s own creation which obeys 
the law of inner necessity alone. The following 
verses, taken haphazardly, will illustrate my 
meaning : 

Quiring on myriad worlds through Heaven’s 
immense expanse ! 

While the worlds, they tremble, tremble, 

Reel and tremble, . : 


Reel and tremble, 
Tremble to your unisons! 


It is a mixture of all kinds of metrical 
types, whose use can be justified only by the 
intensity of the passion and the rhythmical 
variation of the emotion which shake the poet 
as it were. His poetry is like the sea in storm, 
swelling, breaking, swirling and eddying. In the 
Medieval, the most poetical of the three sections, 
there are rhymes at the end of lines as well as 
in the middle, in addition to alliteration and 
assonance, all suggestive of Middle English ¢ 
poetry. Infusion of a few Middle English words, 
abundance of liquid consonants and echo of 
Spenserian music create an illusion through 
which the Wizard Knight moves. The Modern 
Ideal is in Blank verse, and the diction is laden 
with scientific, philosophical and economical 
terms, perhaps necessitated by the author’s 
anxiety to do away with the baneful amorphous- 
ness of subjective poetry, or perhaps to describe 
the complexity of modern civilization. I can- 
not say if Dr. Seal has a partiality for expres- 
sions of Latin origin, but he has employed a 
large number of them, probably for the clarity 
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-of . meaning. ” Such ‘words as EA 
‘demiurgic, corybant, ` phillippizes, sempiternal, 
parturition, susurration and fuliginous havè béen 
introduced. irito ‘his poétry; not to speak of 
tumultuosissmamente-which is by ‘itself a -verse 
equal- in: length to a trisyllabic measure. All 
this he has done-to secute definiteness of mean- 
ing, for, unlike-the modern advoéates of. poetical 
` esotericism, he believes that poetry must first 
' of alli communicate a distinct thought. I-am 
not sure how far he has succeeded in this,--for 
his readers. may not be as acquainted with the 
technical tefms as he is. Words are symbols 
which: bring -before the reader’s mind certain 
ideas, only if he knows them. ‘What do they 
avail if he does not? The aim of the- poet 
should not only be to empty -his own soul, ‘but 
te “fill his reader’s.. 
does not beliéve, ‘like Tolstoy, that ‘the. greatest 
“art is that which is intelligible to all. One has 
to bring’ great -deal of mental preparation to 
the understanding-of his-poetry. Thus he must, 
tragically enough, find himself in the ranks of 
those who are endeavouring to make poetiy the 
matter for a coterie. -= 

: In- giving - so- much iinportance -to “the 
intellectual side of poetry, the author ‘how- 
ever does. not in. any way sacrifice the 
emotional. On the contrary, he seeks to 
transmit - -his - emotional experiehce not only 


through the meaning of words, but sound, rhythm . 


‘and: the remoter associations of words. ‘For this 
he makes lavish use of imageries and brings 
together all-that is beautiful in the -literature 
of the world. His. heart glows with- emotion, 
and ‘his -mind surges with ideas which rush 
so rapidly upon him that they obscure the 


meaning. - He: loves ‘to’ call: his “vay Classical,. 


but his: spirit-is. Romantic, and finds’ satisfaction 
in the. exuberance ‘of expression: 


i Argument. of. the Poem 
Ist rs arte 

“The first quest-is a hymn to the Everlasting 
offered by the inhabitant of an ocean-isle rocked 
eternally by the surging seas. From this .we 


‘learn how-the human mind first rosé to conscious- 


ness, and how it-groped from truth to truth. The. 


mind of the primitive man is -here likened: to.a 
nébulous world—dark, grey and misty, steeped 
in a dreamless sleep-.as it were. It was like a 
shoreless ocean without & stir. But lo! the death- 
like peace was broken at last, and the. mighty 
waters -began to` rol and“ roar. From this 
tumult. emerged - the vague 
‘Godhead. It was a very indistinct realization 
‘at frst.. The infant mind traced countless 


Dr. Seal, it- would’ appéat,- 


-perception .. of. ` 
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symbols of the Divine across the vast spaces of, 


.the’ ancient heavens, and by a curious: LSelfs 


projection, created the stellar and sub- Ayman: 
beings of our pre-historic tradition, . ceeds 
The cosmic wave rolled on, and ‘brought. on: 
its ‘crest newer forms—* Intelligential Essences 
and Fair Humanities,” whose glory. touched: the 
poet’s dream in epos, chant and lay.’ ‘Thus 
came the Maid Eternal: Urania, Asuras 
vimohini, Uma, Usha, Urvashi, Progerpina, 
Aphrodite and Helena, reflections of whose smilé 
have fired “ Heaven’s hosts, Earth’s hearts of 
clay;” the Child Eternal: golden Eros"-and 
Bala ‘Gopala, the harbinger. of peace, ‘whose 
dancing shape, beautiful face and artless prattle 
lulled the raging hearts óf mortals; the’ -Prima 
Mater: Adya-Shakti, Prakriti, the’ « timeless, 
spaceless” Aditi; the} ‘Magna J Mater : moth of 
Gods and men: Ops; Demeter, Semele,” isis, 
Ceres, Cybele. ` te ee 
Time flowed on, and the old objective 
-attitude gradually gave place to: subjectivism. 
-Man was no ‘longer satisfied with the Maid or thé 
Child: “The hope of á néw birth, which humaiiity, 
was now looking forward to, roused the” “whole 
universe tò the frenzy of joy. Everything” in 
creation was stirred to life, and was moved to 
cosmic dance in elemental harmony.. From’ the 
‘awful night profound’ of spirit rose God’s, own 
head.” Manat first was at a loss what to thin k 
of- it. It came like a sudden flash in'the jinidst 
of dread darkness, and the abysmal void of; Ji 
soul was~illumined. It a was soul within ‘the 
soul! “ Man gazed, and lo! to his bewildered eye 
‘answered ‘an eye in ecstasy! He shut his eyé: 
but the eye within him burnt. Doubt darkenec 
his soul, and he asked himself if it was merely 
a phantasy. The truth, however, came to Kii 
when he realised how the world was changed fd 
him since that hour. He found the earth’ ani 
heaven peopled by etherial beings, and’ "th 
“void and vasty deep” lit up with an ‘ineffabl 

smile. He-must have come—the namieless’ Oni 
whom we càll by so many names! SE 2 
For ever since that mystic hour, i Anas] 

. In Titan ranges wild and free, ; 
Thy presence gird me round and round,- 

A sleepless Eye, a nameless, Power! 

This bliss alas! was not to. last too fon 
Soon was it followed by a yawning chasih i 
the “ Spirit’s underground.” Life became stal 
a doyle, void :— ; i 
_ Pan is fled!. 


Pan is dead! 
Void! Void! 
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med to unwind at the mystic counter-rhythm 
“Lord Shiva’s tandava dance. 

“Flux and reflux succeed each other and 
nally recur. That is how creation subsists. 
ie ruin and terror of destruction are chased 
‘ay by the Ananda-Murtis and Raginis, the 
ndmaids of Maya. 

__All through these mysterious processes of 
‘th ‘and dissolution, however, one thing lives 
` ever : the human soul, the “I”: 

PETERE X Locked I lie, 

An»Thy rock-embrace for aye 

Unhushed in the winklessness of Thy broad open eye. 


_ This creature is an earth-born, lost, young 
ng “allured, half-blind with glare,” and in 
ror, and fascination wings eternally the 
ekless ocean of life, drinking of myriad waves 
Y suffering sea-change in the process. 

l Quest : 

The second quest reminded me of those 
nks of the European Middle Ages, whose 
ief in the Christian church was weakened by 
ir knowledge of Plato, and who sought truth 
ough Natura, studied the forms and species 
things, practised alchemy, and, as orthodox 
ristians thought, sold their soul to the Devil. 
e hero, however, is not a monk but a wizard 
ght, who is engaged in search for the queen 
his Destiny, his La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
is he had gone forth to Media, Mizraim 
Rum, had dared the curse pronounced of 
on the seeker after truth, had defied all 
anised institutions that repressed the freedom 
he soul, e.g., the Church, the Empire and the 
‘ks, and followed only the dictates of Reason. 
had saved many a hapless soul from the 
d of Error and the castle of Enchantment, 
knowledge cannot save him, for, a dire curse 
ows him— All his quest of Knowledge blest. 
self it cannot save.” He seeks peace not 
the Christian type of meek acceptance, but 
peace of seers who have been conquerors of 
tiny through clearness of vision. He realizes 
r on, to his utter dismay, that clearness of 
on is. not an unmixed good : 












QO misery! from illusion free 

“this knowledge loses life! 

For Beauty and love, and Pity. above, 
Are still with illusion rife! 


This truth comes home to him in his last 

enture when he encounters Nature as a 

ed bride. He strips her of the veil, and 

‘ything turns to naught, and leaves him 

ildered. Despair seizes the soul of the 

itd knight, and he leaps into the: deeps of 
e 






the glen where he had 
3rd Quest : 


The third quest, the deliverance of man 
from death, is undertaken by the- hero whose 
beloved has been sacrificed at an omophagie. -` 
rite. It is not however physical death that ia 
sought to be mastered but the dark power that. © 
frustrates all spiritual strivings. In the last two. 
books there was an evolution of thought—one 
steady upward movement, but here the reader is - 
confronted with a tangled mass of ideas and 
theories. One loses his path and finds himself. 
bewildered by the jarring philosophies of life 
which instead of lighting his way only serve 
to darken it. One thing, however, comes. out- 
clear: The struggle must now take place 
within the soul, for the powers of Evil, the. 
“ forces primeval,” have planted their standard 
not in matter or foree outside, but in man’s own 
conscious self. “The Passion of Humanity — 
through the ages,” as the philosopher tells his 
readers, “has resulted from this cause, and not 
from the chains forged by priesteraft or state- 
craft, labour-sweater or monopolist.” This- 
knowledge does not come all.of. a. sudden to- 
the hero, but only after he has ransacked 
the realms of the soul, of Nature, and: _ 
of man in history, and has been  bafiled 
everywhere by the “reign absolute” of- 
brute matter and blind sense. <A feeling 
of despair overwhelms him when he. realizes 
the impossibility of deliverance from. the 
internecine feud between soul and sense without 
the crucifixion of the brute in him. .But the 
brute is his origin, how can he kill it? Then 
again merely subjective life of the soul proves 
illusory. Conscience preaches sacrifice of every 
individual for all. individuals, a “universal 
Harakiri.” Thus the dimensions of the original 
problem are enlarged. From the individuals 
quest of life and wisdom, the hero passes on to the 
problem of the redemption of humanity as’ a 
whole. How to redeem humanity from bondage 
is his dream, and in this he is inspired by 
Psyche, soul’s vision of deathless love. Once he 
cherished the hope of a universal redeemer, but 
in a short time realises the futility of this. He 
is convinced of the necessity of inner purification : 
and illumination of each individual soul for 
achieving the spirits conquest over death. 
He examines all the systems of: thought that — 
were current through the ages, and. thus gains 
world-experienee.' Viewing the panorama’ of- 
world-history, he diseovers one great trut—the = 
necessity of sacrifice, for that is the Jesson 
pointed out by the omophagic rites of the 


gone to meet his destiny. 
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savages, the primitive- mother’s 
offering, the self-annihilation of Nirvana and the 
immolation of the individual for the good of 
thé community :-— 
I am the Sacrifice ! 
Of utter. unfulfilment 
Comes My grace of fruition! 
Of utter tribulation 
Comes My hush of Peace! 


Having re-lived the “ Passion of Humanity,” 





sacrificial 








in his search after truth and wisdom, the 


hero realizes at last that the passion of his own 
individual life is part of the drama of divine 
suffering, is but the “ World-Passion of Creative. 
Deity.” This is how the struggle in his life 
between the individual and the universal is 
set at rest. He acquires an attitude of cosmic 
acquiescence, and finds himself on the road to 
freedom and immortality. 





VIKRAMPUR MUSEUM, ARIAL 
By RAMES BASU, ana. 


Sixe my article on the village museum at 
Arial in Vikrampur appeared in The Modern 
Review for June, 1934, the Palli Mandal of the 
same village proposed to include the whole of 





Sadasiva 


Vikrampur as its sphere of action, thus fulfilling 
the original idea of forming a regional. museum 
for a glorious centre of culture as Vikrampur. 
This proposal was formally put forward by 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum and 
enthusiastically supported by Drs. 8. K 
Chatterjee and K. R. Quanungo at the Tenth 
Annual meeting of the Palli Mandal which met 
in January, 1935, under the Presidentship of 
Rai R. P. Chanda Bahadur. The activities of 
the Museum founded at Arial for a small group 
of villages were thus extended for the whole ol 
Vikrampur. There being no other similar 
institution in Vikrampur the delegates whe 
assembled in the above meeting from differeni 
parts of Vikrampur unanimously approved ol 
the idea and offered their co-operation. To 
assure the permanence of this institution the 
Museum is going to be a registered body. 

This re-constituted Museum began tc 
function almost immediately. Already it has 
prepared photographs of the finds acquired by 
ib and has collected some new specimens o) 
images from different parts of Vikrampur. As 
the mark of the liveliness of the Museum it may 
be mentioned here that it acquired some unique 
inscribed elay seals from the Sunderbans. A 
complete survey of art and archeologica 
treasures of Vikrampur which are still i 
situ or in public and private collections i: 
contemplated and some work has already beer 
done in this direction. We give a short accoun 
of some of the recent acquisitions of thi 
Museum. 


. Stone Images 
(a) Sapasiva e 
Among the stone images recently agquirec 
by this Museum there is one of Sadasiva whiel 
-e ee 
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measures 8 inches only. We find mention of 
this god in some copperplates of King 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal and he occurs in the 
seals of those records. But stone images of 
Sadasiva are not very common. There are a 





Nataraja 


‘w only in the Museums of the Sahitya Parishat 
? Caleutta; Varendra Research Society, Raj- 
ahi; and Pennysylvania Museum, U.S. A. So 
ir as we know no image of this god has been 
und in East Bengal. 

Ieonographically this image is very peculiar. 
he dhyana of Sadasiva requires five heads and 
n hands as we find in the Uttra Kamikagama 
id Mahanirvana Tantra and other old texts.* 


+ RIANA TEA ABA NENH | : 
merfenantafa: gata qahet faa | 
agvaiad wad feed omreqdqart 

i fjara (92? ) andétentreas 1 

e 


wag a gaa a afi Baat 


—Elements of Hindu Iconography—By T, AeGopinath 
Rao—Vol. T, part H, fàn agafa — P. 187 
(6) Mahanirvana Tantra—l4&th Ullasa, Slokas 32.38. 










Jasomadhava 


agi gaam FUA: l 

yak aat a sre Aag 

Ag (age 2) a aaeei QIIAR 
TIAN AGS aR FAT | l 

zagnana en aga aa N 

JAFARA kaaga am t 

aR ag aay RRE 

aq gafy: agi Weeg aafeaa: | 
aana faaafiaan ae ) 
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But the number of heads is not always five in 
Bengal images. The Sahitya Parishat has one 
with four heads and eight hands. Like this 
image some other images (from Radha and 
Varendra) have four faces and ten hands. Also 
the order of the weapons does not tally with 
that of the dhyanas. These images have been 
elaborately described by Mr. Haridas Mitra in 
the J. A. S. B., 1933, pp. 171—254 with 6 plates. 





Vishnu 


The image of this Museum has only one 
head with ten hands and the order of the 
weapons is not the same as in the above images. 
It is to be noted that the Sadasiva on the seal 
of the Taijpandighi copper-plate of 
Lakshm@nasena illustrated in Inscriptions of 
Bengal—Vol. HI, N. G. Majumdar, facing 
p. 116, has only one head and the order of 


. 


King 
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the weapons generally tallies with that of the 
present find. The discrepancy between the seal- 
image and the other stone images as to t 
number of heads-and the order of the weapo 
has been noted by scholars. Here at last- 
have a Sadasiva image of the same type ‘as 
that of the Sena seals. i es 

It is interesting to draw attention to the 
fact that a very fine specimen of Arddhanaris- 
wara (so much eulogised in the Naihati Plate of 
Ballala Sena) came from the same spot. 







(b) NATARAJA = 
The worship of Nataraja seems once to be 
current in Vikrampur from the number of images 
of the god found there. Here is a well-pre~ 
served image of Nataraja now in the possession 
of Mr. Haripada Basu of Dhipur, an adjoining 
village of Arial. This image was dug out-of 
the Deulbari area of Arial and removed several- 
years ago. 2 
This image is of the characteristic East 
Bengal type of Nataraja dancing on his bull. 
Its peculiarity lies in the number of. hands, 
which as in the Ranthati Gn Vikrampur) image 
of the god are twelve in number -and the 
pose known as Urddhwatandava, with one 
pair the Vasuki is held high overhead, another 
pair is uplifted and touches the Mukuta, while 
another pair holds a Vina. These three peeu- 
liarities are not generally found in one and the- 
same image. o 








o (e) JASOMADHAVA 

Eastern Bengal, and specially the district 
of Dacca, seems to have evolved a new type of 
Vishnu images known locally as Jasomadhava. 
The specimen here reproduced was found. in 
Raudia Sholakanda, an adjacent village of Arial- 
and is now being worshipped by the Goswamis 
of Arial as their family deity. This will easily 
be found to be a very fine specimen. It is to 
be noticed that the whole image except the 
Chali and the head of the god and the lower, 
portion is in the round. l ; 


(d Kovea _ 
There is the lower portion. of an image 
which from the posture, protruding belly and 
tiger skin, may be identified as that of Kuvera. 


(e) ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS 
_..In my previous article mentioned above, 
two huge shaped blocks of sandstone were 
noticed. These seem to be the remmants of the 
outer wall of a stone building. These ¿were 
acquired: from the huge mound of Raudia 
2 x 
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Sholakanda which gave out the huge graphite 
pedestal illustrated in my previous article. 
Ruins of any stone building are rare in Eastern 
Bengal, specially in the alluvial plains of 
Vikrampur. So the recovery of these two blocks 
bespeaks of. something archeologically and 
architecturally interesting. 


2. Metal Image 
VISHNU 

Quite. recently a badly corroded copper 
image of Vishnu has been presented to the 
Museum by two boys—-Masters Anil Kumar 
Mukherjee and Ratan Lal Banerjee. The 
mterest taken by these two boys is surely 
commendable. This image reminds one of the 
famous silver image from Churain Gn Vikram- 
pur) in point of style. The image is shaped in 
the round. The entire Chali which forms the 
back-ground is attached to the pedestal by two 
pegs and is removable, 





Architectural Remains 


3. Wood 
Door-Jams 


Mention was already made of a wooden 
door-jamb which has come to the Collection 
from Sonarang. It is a good specimen of fine 
workmanship on such a perishable material as 
wood. The state of preservation can be account- 
ed for its being imbedded in loam several feet 
below the surface. Here we find the figure of 











a woman, possibly an Apsara, in an elegant. po 
On the top of this figure is carved an inte 
twining couple of serpents. The mastery in t 
manipulation of the chisel is vivid in carving 
out the two figures in relief and specially in 
bringing out the seales of the serpents which ar 
still distinctly intact. The whole jamb measure 
about 5 feet in height. The illustration sh 
only a portion of this remarkable work in woo 










Kuvera. Right : Weoden- Door-jamb 


tanes, 
raant 


Left : 





Besides these mentioned above several other 
images have been unearthed and acquired from 
a mound in the village where excavation wag 
carried on last year on a small seale. 





REVIVAL OF SINO-INDIAN CULTUR. 


Tue establishment of spiritual and cultural 
contact between China and India in ancient times 
is unsurpassed by any other event in ancient 
history in intrinsic importance. Were not for 
the unhappy fact that bad news is more striking 
than good, the importance of Sino-Indian cul- 
tural intercourse in times past would have been 
more readily recognised than it has generally 
<- been. As Rabindranath Tagore’s address on the 
occasion of the opening of the Chinese Hall at 
‘Santiniketan fully appraises the value of Sino- 
Indian relations in days of yore, it is unneces- 
‘sary to dwell further on the subject. 
This Chinese Hall is the gift of some Chinese 
friends-of the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, in- 
_ eluding Genera! Chiang Kai Shek, for the found- 
ing at Santiniketan of an Indian section of the 
Sino-Indian Culture Society which was started 
as a result of the Poet's visit to China. We un- 
derstand it has cost Rs. 33,000. It was designed 
by Mr. Surendranath Kar, vice-principal of the 
Art School at Santiniketan, and built by Mr. B. 
M. Sen, contractor. The Hall will be a centre 
ef Indo-Chinese and Buddhist studies and will 
house a magnificent library of about 1,00,000 
Chinese books on art, literature, religion, philo. 
-sophy, history and science, presented by Chinese 
friends. There will be quarters for professors 
and students attached to the Hall. On the walls 
of the halls on the ground floor and first floor 
some excellent Chinese paintings dnd other works 
of art have been hung. 
“The ceremony of opening the Hall was per- 
formed under a pavilion erected in front of it. 
The proceedings began at 8-30 in the morning 
of the 14th April, the first day of the Indian 
month of Baisakh, with the singing in chorus of 
- the well known Vedie exhortation to be one in 
‘mind, heart, speech, endeavour and perseverance. 
Then Pandit Kshitimohan Sen chanted some 
Vedic mantras, of which a free translation is 
given below. 
5 On this auspicious eccasion of entering the House, 
: Jet all say, the day is blessed. Let all say, it is well. 
< Let all say, may it prosper. 
ee This House is fashioned by 
May youths come here from distant lands. T 
May seekers come here from all countries, € 
“the months are gathered unto the year. E 
; Who acknowledges you, O House, who is of he 
--your builfting, who makes sacrifice for your sake, I: 




































him, and I salute Him who is the Divine Spirit of this 


House. 





the vision of the poets.. 


new equilibrium, but the forces 
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__ With all persons, with all beings, with all bodies, 
with all that is mine, I enter you, O House. 2s 

Free us from all bonds, whether good or bad, rescue 
us from evil dreams. May we find our access ‘into the 
realm ef the beneficent. ; 

He who clings to the immediate misses the truth of 
the near, which dwells in the heart of the perfeet in the 
far beyond, where it is ignored by the small. 

I salute the greatness of this House from the East. 

I salute the greatness of this House from the South. 

I salute the greatness of this House from the West. 

I salute the greatness of this House from the North. 

Į salute the greatness of this House from all directions. 

After singing a song in Bengali, which was 
an invocation to the Buddha, the Poet read his 
address. j 

Following the Poet’s address, the. Chinese 
Consul-General read messages from Genera] 
Chiang Kai Shek and several Chinese savants. 
The Consul-General delivered an address ex- 
tempore in which he laid stress on the fact that 
the people of China had all along been rulec 
more by her sages and philosophers than. by 
emperors or other rulers. Mr. Rathindranatk 
Tagore, Karmasachiva of Visva-bharati, ther 
read other messages. It had been arranged that 
the Hall would be opened by Pandit Jawaharla 
Nehru. But illness prevented him from coming 
down to Santiniketan. His daughter, Mis: 
Indira Nehru, who was formerly a student here 
came with her father’s message, which runs a: 
follows : f 

“I am ashamed that physical illness should in 
capacitate me from keeping my promise and -being 
present at Santiniketan tomorrow for the inauguratior 
ceremony of the Chinese Hall. It has not been so n nalh 
with me and so I gave my word gladly and wi 
full confidence that Í would join in this great ceremony 
great in the memories of the long past that it invokes 
great also in the promise of future comradeship: and. th 
forging of new links to bring China and India. neare 
to each other, What a long past that has been of friendly 
contacts and mutual influences, untroubled by politica 
conflict and aggression. We have traded in ideas, in att 
in culture, and grown richer in our own inheritance -P 
the others’ offering. 

“The political subjection came to ‘both. of us 
varying forms, and stagnation and decay, and at th 
same time new forces and ideas from the west. to wak 
us out of our torpor. We have been struggling to. fin 
a new equilibrium, to rid ourselves of the forces tha 
throttle us to give expression to the new life-that alread 
pulsates through our veins. The whole world seeks tha 
of darkness: are stron; 
and in dhe name of fascism and imperialism and thei 
allies seek to crush the spirit of man and all the: ar 
cand cultzre that flow from it. But that ‘spirit of man i 
not easily crushed. It has survived many a barbarou 
onslaught. It will triumph afresh. foe 
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The opening of the Hall by Tagore—Pandit Kshitimohan Sen chanting Vedic mantras 





The Chinese Hall at Santiniketan y 
{Photographs by Couztesy of Visva-Bharati 
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Rabindranath and his guests 





Decorations and offerings at the celebration i o 
[Photographs by Courtesy of Visva-Bharati 
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1. A part of the gathering. 2. The Chinese Consul-G 
Yun-Shan and other Chinese gentlemen. 4. A 
others at the meeting. 6. Another part of the 


eneral and Prof. Tan Yun-Shan. 3. Prof. Tan 
distant view of the Chinese Hall. 5. Ladies and 
gathering. 7. Tagore arrives at the pavilion. 

8. Tagore leaves the meeting. [Photographs by Mr. B.M. Sen 
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A scene from the play Savitri given in London 






THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FA 
By Miss PADMAVATI CHINNAPPA 







studying Law at this time: Mr. D: 
ia. P bappened to meet the founder not prove a suecessful-busi i 
is Agsoeiation in London. He is one of second effort was-s-total failure, : 
people who possess a strong will power patriot. So it was quite natural 
pission he has undertaken, yet he has some political work in London. E 
rigidness of a monastic order in him. some meetings, but the audience was n 
dlike smile always.plays over his face, encouraging. Those who eame to these m 
d is enough to show the nobleness of his were only those who wished to patronise 
E Mr. Das Gupta was not one of ‘those: 
arnath Das Gupta was born in could be discouraged and depressed b 
failures, but he was very much disappoint 
ork with Surendranath Banerjea and noticing the utter indifference of the 
was still a college student when people towards India..and In ian: 
ted a -periodieal Industrial India. He wished that he could convine 
ted. to’ encourage Indian industry through still had her glorious past, although 
this magazine. He opened a store of Indian was under foreign domination! 
‘goods in 1904 and, in 1908, he went to England But the sun shone out of. tt 
ann o a worries. A noted American actress, a frien 






















































Mrs. Clarence Gasque 
International Director cl The World Fellowship of Fai 





Sj. Kedarnath Das Gupta 
Founder and Generi Serter oi The World 

Fellowship of Faiths . ns ; : gangs 
a aaa his, Mrs. Brown Potter, suggested to-him th 
with the idea of creating a market for Indian. he should produce some oriental playseportray 
hand-made goods there. He was, in addition, . the ideals and the life of the East. He prodi 
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the play Buddha in London, and it proved 
great success. Some well-known English actors 
and actresses took part in it. After meeting 
the stage expenses, he was able to save about 
700 pounds out of four performances. After 
this, Mr. Das Gupta went to America, where he 
so produced some plays. Again he received a 
ry favourable audience for his plays. The 
mous: Dame Sybil Thorndike acted several 
ads in them. He has produced altogether 
irty-one plays in London and America, in- 
duding Sakuntala, Savitri, Harish Chandra and 
e Divine Vision. 
All this time certain changes were taking 
lace in his mind. He had been worshipping 
od as “ Mother” from his childhood, because 
e loved and adored his own mother. When- 
aver he saw a woman, he bowed before her as 
Mother Power. While he was working in 
London, he felt the great need of a common 
religious understanding amidst the various end 
different religions. In Chittagong he had 
observed that the inhabitants there lived 
ogether on terms of decent amity, though they 
were composed of the four great religions of the 


















The Junior Women’s Group in London 





world : Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem and Christian, 
From his childhood he had been inspired by 
this idea. He wished that the East and the 
West could understand and appreciate each 
other better. As a matter of fact, he had been 
working for nearly twenty-five years on this 
idea. - 

In 1910, Mr. Das Gupta founded “ The 
Union of East and West” in England, for 
cultural unity. In this connection, as I have 
already mentioned, he rendered valuable services 
to India by producing many oriental plays in 
which he portrayed the ideals and the life of 
the East. In 1920, he went to America with 
Dr. Tagore and he established a branch of “ The 
Union of East and West ” in New York. Here 
he found a cordial co-operation in an American,” 
Mr. Charles Frederick Weller. Mr. Weller had 
for years been working as hard for a “ League 
of Neighbours ” as Mr. Das Gupta had for the 
“Union of East and West.” 

Mr.*Das Gupta and Mr. Weller found the 
necessity for “spiritual unity” by bringing. 





together spiritually-minded people on a common 
platform. Mr. Weller already had been working 
















for “Racial Unity” by Social Service, so An International Assembly of Faiths 
the “ Threefold Movement ”—the cultural unity, be held in London at the time of the Coronation 
the racial and the spiritual unities—gave birth and also in Paris at the time of the 
to the “World Fellowship of Faiths.” The Fair there this summer. Representative; 
first World Congress of Faiths was held in great religions from Persia, India, China, 
Chicago and New York, 1933-34. The motto Europe, Australia, America and other lands h 
3f this union is “to develop a world-conscious- been invited to give men an idea of the direction 
iess; -and to create a sense of world fellowship.” which the human race should take. 
_. The Gaekwad of Baroda said at a public Mr, Das Gupta has started “The Jun 
neeting in India on December 28th, 1935 : Women’s Group” as a part of the Fellowsh 
“In America in 1933, I bad the privilege and He wants this group to show the cultural Side 
leasure of presiding at the first Congress of the World of India to British audiences. “The Junior 
‘ellowship oi Fats I was one ni a most interesting Women’s Group ” gave performances of Indian 
iingutabed exponents of every melen and rey" dances and tableaux. vivants of Sabinas 
twas a memorable gathering and the effect it had upon ànd Mother India on the Divali Day. 
i@ personally was to confirm my belief in the essential Tf we can have a few more genuine religion 
nity of all religions and in the rimary importance of  wopkers who are building bridges of understand- 
ank discussion and constant study. oer i i T eae a ; 
: A Sols ge mg across the chasms of prejudices such a 
The World Congress of Faiths, being the js My. Kedarnath Das Gupta, there will b 
econd International Congress of the World a great change of opinion among peoples, and 
ellowship of Faiths, was held in London from we will no longer see the clash of culture, 
uly 3 to 18, 1936, and culminated in an open- religion and civilisation. 
ir gathering on July 30th at the picturesque í 
arden of Mrs. Clarence Gasque, International TOGON 
rector of the Organisation. eS 








































The participants ia the Dewali festival in London 
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ISHIR was not an uncommon type, but he was 
; totally devoid of personality either.‘ He 
s the scion of a middle-class Bengali family 
d had been brought up in the way all middle- 
lass boys are. He had passed the Matricula- 
n examination and then gone in for collegiate 
dueation, and had grown despondent like the 
est of his kind on finding that the said educa- 


d his younger brother Mihir must manage 
jehow to earn enough money for the expenses 
he family. It was unlikely that the house- 
- would go on as usual without any help 
om anyone. 
-Shishir at. last succeeded in securing a job, 
ough it was nothing to boast of. He became 
a clerk in the same office in which his father 
ad worked before. Mihir refused to demean 
meelt, as he thought, in this way and went and 
da cinema concern. There was no money 
it, but. there was art. 
But Shishir could not become a clerk out 
id out, «He retained his individuality. He 
ssed 





much better than the other clerks, he 
ed but not the cheap bidi and he never 
nised the shabby tea-shop which his fellow 
kers favoured. He carried sandwiches, 
pped in gelatine paper and tea in a thermos 
k. He was not a person to ruin his diges- 
ion by taking third-class food. And he never 
hewed betel leaves. 

< We loved literature and wrote surrepti- 
iously. As he was a bachelor and his brother, 
who lived in the same room with him, stayed 
ut all the time, no one noticed this foible of 
is. The only woman in the family was his old 
nother and she too was a victim to rheumatism. 
o she never ventured to climb the steps to her 
sons’ room. Shishir had a sister, but she had 
een married off a few years ago. 

But. woman is at the root of all mischief 
in this world. “Cherchez la femme,” as the 
French say. So the person, who was responsible 














of Shishir’s, was a woman, though not a lady. 
She was called Poorabi, and yet was not a 


me 


or dragging out into the light of day this secret- 





ROMANCE AND REALITY — 
By SITA DEVI 


lady. She was the maidservant. of the family... 
and looked like a stout club made of. ebony. 
Shishir had written a fine poem, and it had. 
kept him up all the night to do it. He had 
put it on the table and as he was feeling... 
extremely sleepy, he had not bothered to put. 
the paper weight on top of the sheet of paper. 
In the morning just as he went down to wash... 
his face, the good Poorabi came up to sweep.. 
his room. She swept the room thoroughly and 
collected the refuse in a corner, looking about. 
all the while for a piece of paper, in which she 
could gather these up. The young. men could 
make the room dirty like a pig sty, she thoug 
Only last evening she had swept the room: clean, 
and now look at the lot of rubbish that had. 
collected overnight. 
= She found a large piece of. paper, lying 
under the table. It did not look like anything. 
important, as it was full of seribblings... It. 
must be an old letter, thought Poorabi. She. 
collected the refuse in it. crumpled oo on 
threw it into the refuse bin of the nou io . io: 
mistress brought her the bazaar money and she. 
went out to do her daily marketing. es 
Shishir came out of the bathroom, made 
some tea for himself and drank it. He did not 
like anybody else to make his tea. And. who. 
was there to make his tea? The maidservant. 
and the cook were awful to look at, thei 
sight took away his appetite. His mo 
old and sickly, she could do very little. V 
her sons sat down to eat, she came and sat in 
front to supervise. She tried now and then. to 
talk about their marriage, but they refused to 
listen to her. The sort of wife Shishir wanted 
was not easily attainable for a clerk in a mer- 
eantile office. And there was such a crowd in 
Mihir’s heart at present, that there was no room 
for a wife. i o 
“I cannot look after this household any 

















longer,” the old lady would ery in anger. <“ My 
bones are too old.” a 

“ But why do you get angry, mother,” said 
Shishir. “Do we need a lot of looking after? 
I spend the whole day at the office, and Mihir 
spends his nights, too, at the studio more often 
than not. di 


So why bother about this householk 
But if even this is a strain on you, why don’ 
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you engage another maidservant like Poorabi? 
I think she can give a good account of herself.” 

“Oh indeed!” said his mother. “Can, a 
maidservant manage everything? And don’t 
you have to spend money for a servant?” 

“But does not a wife also make one spend 
money?” asked Shishir. “You seem mightily 
anxious to get a daughter-in-law. But won't 
she eat and drink and would not that cost 
money?” . 

“Don’t be silly,” said his mother. “ You 
modern boys are full of pertness. Is the bride 
coming with empty hands? And are you never 
going to get an increment?” 

“Who can say for certain?” her. son 
replied.. “There may be an increment and there 
may be dismissal as well. The times are bad.” 

The maidservant came back from the bazaar 
< at- this moment. Shishir got up. hurriedly, as 
her ugliness jarred very much on his sensitive 
nerves. Why should a woman be ugly? 

He went up to his room and found it tidy 
and clean. 
' sure he had left it on the table. 

He searched through the length and breadth 
of his room, but found it nowhere. His patience 
at an end, he began to shout. His mother came 
te the foot of the stairs and looked up. “ Why 
are you shouting like that?” she asked. “Are 
the heavens coming down? ” 

“Ask your maidservant not to enter my 
room again,” Shishir cried. “Why does she 
throw away all my papers?” 

The old lady was mightily afraid of Poorabi. 
Though she was but a maidservant, yet she had 
such dignity about her that she seemed to be 
the real mistress of the house. Besides she was 
verily an Amazon, she could do the work of 
ten. -The other maidservant took life easy, the 
entire work being really done by Poorabi. 

“Why, what have you lost?” asked his 
mother, in a low voice, lest Poorabi should 
overhear them. 

“I had an important paper on my table ” 
said Shishir. “I don’t see it now.” 

The old lady limped back slowly to the 
| kitchen and asked Poorabi. “ Have you thrown 
away any paper from the boys’ room while you 
were sweeping, it?” 

Poorabi was preparing the vegetables. She 
stopped her work and answered in a loud voice, 
“Why should I throw away papers? I shrew 
away the refuse only.” 3 

Shishir lost his temper completely. ‘“ The 
paper cannot walk off by itself,” he shouted. 
“Someone must have tampered with it. I must 
have it back.” 

70—8 


But where was his poem? He was. 


‘cried, the old lady to her son. 


583. 


His mother stood bewildered, when the- 
maidservant pushed off the chopper angrily and 
jumped up. “ Where are you going?” asked her 
mistress. “The vegetables must be prepared 
immediately for cooking.” 

“T have got only one pair of hands,” 
screamed Poorabi. “ How can I look for lost 
papers and prepare vegetables at the same time? 
What a job!” She hurried out at once. 

Shishir was convinced that his mother had 
spoilt this brazen hussy to the limit. Just listen 
to her! She talked as if she were the mistress 
and the rest her servants. Could not mother 
procure any other maidservant? But though 
rebellious at heart, Shishir could say nothing 
and went back to his room, muttering: 

Poorabi returned after some ten minutes 
and held up a crumpled piece of paper shout- 
ing, “ Look here, sir, is this the paper? ” 

Shishir came out at the head of the stairs. 
The paper looked very much like the one he 
had lost. It was of the same bluish-grey tint 
and ruled, Shishir usually wrote his poems on 
note paper. “ Probably it is,” he said. “ Bring 
it up here.” 

Poorabi came up to the middle of the stair- 
case, placed the paper on a step, and hurried 
down again. ‘ Where. are you off to, again?” 
cried Shishir’s mother anxiously. “ The boys 
seem fated to go without breakfast today.” 

*Poorabi looked back and answered “ What 
can I.do? I must have a dip in the Ganges 
now before I can enter the kitchen. I had to 
turn over the refuse of the whole neighbour- 
hood.” 

“What on earth for?” asked the old lady | 
in dismay. 

“T took a piece of paper from your sons’ 
room to collect the refuse,” replied Poorabi. 
“Now did not your son kick up a row for it? 
So I had-to turn over all the rubbish to find it. 
And I have brought it back too.” 

“Goodness gracious!” cried Shishir’s 
mother, her palm on her cheek. Poorabi passed 
out of the front. door. 

“My dear boy, throw away that paper,” 
“The foolish 
woman had brought it back from the dust bin 
on the street. What abomination! ” She is an 
idiot. Throw iit. away and wash yourself 


- properly again.” 


“ Huh! ” said Shishir. He was looking at 
the paper in his hand, as if it was the moon, 
come down from the sky. Tt ‘did’ ‘not contain 
his poem, but all the same, it was a priceless . 
treasure. 

The paper was a letter, rather erumpled, 
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but legible enough. It was a complete piece, 
discarded for some reason, or it might have 
- been thrown away by mistake. There were 
idiotic servants in every house. It was written 
by a girl, to another girl friend. It began 
thus— : 


“ My DARLING LEENA, 

I have not written to you for a long time. 
I cannot lie to you by saying that I was too 
busy. I am not busy, but my heart is too full. 
Full of something that worldly-wise people 
would call- useless. I am thinking day and 


night of my unknown friend.. I cannot say that- 


I have never seen him. Since he lives in the 
same street, I have often seen him coming and 
going. My eyes are athirst for a sight of him 
and I wait by the window all day ‘long. But 
I don’t think he has ever seen me. He is a 
poet, he seldom gazes at the earth and its 
creatures. His heart is full of the goddess of 
songs, 

I cannot explain to you what has fascinated 
me more, his appearance or his maddening poems. 
But be that as it may, I am in love, up. to 
my neck. 

But dark days are ahead, I hear the rumb- 
ling of distant thunder. My heart trembles 
with fear,-still I must be true to my woman- 
hood. Hindu girls are taught to obey their 
parents, but pot in such cases. They want. to 
sacrifice me at the altar of Mammon. My 
body shivers with loathing when I think of it. 
Can you tell me what to do? Shall I act like 
the heroines of old? But a woman’s love does 
not command the price nowadays that it did i in 
olden times. 

© Your 
vs : i Heart-broken Reeni.” 


Shishir sat like one stunned. From what 
land of dreams. had this fervent call come to 
him? Was he dreaming, or was it real? Who 
was this.Reeni, who had like Damayanti of the 
classics, sent ‘this messenger to him? How did 
she look? Where did she live? The insignifi- 
cant dwelling of brick and mortar disappeared 
from around Shishir, he was already in a strange 
land of enchantment. Princes and princesses 
jostled him at every step. The iron castle of 


the ogre was forever being destroyed- by” heroic. 


lovers there, and the. gazland’ of flowers woven 

by fair ‘hands, graced the hero’s heck: But alas, 

imagination was a true guide in this -land alone. 

- How was he to find his -princess in this hard 
world of reality, in the cold light of day. 

‘” * .The- combined call of ‘his: mother and thé 


r 


did not think s0. 
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cook; broke through his’ day-dreams. 
you going to the office today? ” his mother cried. 
“The breakfast is growing cold as ice,” screamed 
the cook. 
it up again.” 

Shishir sighed and shut the letter up in his 
desk. He then went down to bathe. Every 
day, bathing. was an elaborate affair with him 
and took up at least half an hour. But today 
he had finished in five minutes. He sat down 
to his breakfast with a preoccupied air, ate very 
little and started off for the office, without taking 
any spices. 

Alas, he did not know at which house to 
look. There were houses enough on both sides. 
From which window were the large dark eyes 
of the damsel gazing at him? Shishir knew 
that he was the poet she meant, it could not 
be any other. What man fervently hopes for, 
he’ naturally believes. Shishir could not look 


_at every window, he passed. People would take 


him for mad. He had stumbled very badly 
twice, already. He had not much .time left 
either. To be late at office, meant serious re- 
primand from the Bara- babu.. He came and 
stood at the street corner, waiting for the tram. 

But even at the office, he could not get this 
thought out of his head. The girl must live 
close to their house, else the same dust bin could 
not have been used by both the families. But 
how -was the wretched youth to be sure whether 
the letter had been thrown away from Leena’s 
house or from Reeni’s? But was it likely, that 
a letter, containing such a secret from a beloved 
friend would be carelessly thrown into the dust 
bin? She should have torn it up at least. 
Strange are the ways of women, thought Shishir. 
The dust bin stood close to their house, he did 
not know where the next one was placed. He 
determined to find out in the evening, and to 
search for his unknown love in the region be- 
tween these two bins. But how was he to con- 


duct the search? And there might be another | 


dust bin on the right hand side as well as on 
the left. So he must search over a pretty exten- 
sive area. But fortunately, Bengalees were not 
numerous in this quarter and nearly half: of 
them lived in slums. Shishir could leave them 
out safely. He wondered whether there were 
another poet in the locality besides himself. He 
“He would have known him 
then, since Reeni had known him. 

Reeni, Reeni, Reeni l What a sweet name l 
It tinkled like the bells on a beauty’s anklet. 
Was the full name Nirjharini? Was she like 
a brook,.a rivulet? The name was so sweet, he 
wondered. how.. its possessor looked. She must 

ə 


“ Are not: 


D l tell you I won’t be able to warm. 
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be fair and ‘sweet. She must also be’ well 
educated and young, so much was evident from 
the letter. 

. He came home: in the evening and flung 
himself full length on his bed in his office clothes. 
How to begin his quest? It was not really the 
age of romance. Had it been so Shishir would 
have known what to do. Even in the historie 
ages, people were not so helpless. But this 
modern age was absolutely rotten, romance had 
been relegated to the leaves of magazines only. 
If you tried to indulge in it the tiniest bit, in 
real life, people would rush at you: with raised 
sticks. In the West, people were really happy. 
They could do anything and they could think 
anything. But this old land of ours! Fie on 
it. No gentleman should live in. it: But 
Shishir must think out a way, in spite of his 
living in India. He was not a rich man, so 
he could not employ detectives. He had no 


young female relatives living in the house, who. 


could be of any help. Mihir might help him, if 
he was asked nicely. But Shishir felt rather shy 
about asking him. 

Matters would become quite easy if Poorabi 
would help him. She worked in quite a number 
of Bengali houses in the neighbourhood and she 
visited the remaining ones for gossiping. But 
how could Shishir confide in her? It would be 
demeaning himself too far. She was a low class 
woman, uneducated and uncultured and she 
would look upon the thing in a bad light. But 
what else could poor Shishir do? 

“What are you doing?” called out his 
mother. 

_. "TJ am just lying down for a few minutes,” 
answered her son. 

“Why are you lying down now?” the. old 
lady asked anxiously. “Are you feeling un- 
well?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Shishir. . His mother 
could. not come upstairs on’ account of her 
rheumatisin, so the matter stopped there. ~ 

Shishir went on thinking as hard.as he 
could, for two days, but he could not arrive at 
any decision. “He read Reeni’s letter:again and 
again, till he got every word by heart and till 
all the letters. were photographed. in his’ brain. 
-At last, ‘as he was rhustering up’ courage to go 
to Poor ‘abi ‘for help in desperdtion,help ‘arrived 
from an unexpected: ‘quarter: Mihir -was: busily 
lathering his cheeks prior to shaving. when: sud- 
denly he turned rourid to’ Shishir and asked, 
“ What’s the matter with you?” 

Shishir nearly sprang out of his chair, s0 
startled was he. | a Aa Norme of course,” 
he stammered. .- peak yw eee Bee ees va 
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` Mihir began to ply his razor busily as he 
said, “ Mother says that you have given up food 
and drink and are deep in some thought all the 
time. So I had to do a bit of looking about. 
You want to know who Reeni.is, don’t you? 
It is very easy to find out. Engage i someone to 
do the seeking.” 

Shishir felt extremely indignant at first at. 
this officiousness on the’ part of Mihir. How 
dared he meddle in his private affairs? But 
anger would serve no useful purpose. now. If 
he wanted to find out Reeni, he must take some- 
body’s help; he was incapable of achieving his 
object unaided. Mihir was better than Poorabi 
any way, though he would never keep the thing 
a secret. “ But how can I engage a man?” he 
said to his brother, “I have no money.” 

“T don’t ask you to engage a professional 
detective,” replied Mihir. “ Now take Rasmoni, 
for instance. The old woman works in our 
studio and does the part of ‘maidservants and 
professional matchmakers. She goes all over 
the town, every day. Give her ten or fifteen 
rupees, and she will bring you all necessary 
information.” 

“I can spare that,” said Shishir. 
you want it?” 

“T shall see the old woman in the evening,” 
said Mihir. “ But I won’t see you again before 
midnight. So you better hand it over to me now, 
in case you are in a hurry.” 

Shishir opened his drawer and took out some 
money. He would be short of pocket money 
for some time to come, but let that be. Mihir 
wiped his face clean with a towel and asked, 

“ Have you any idea about the locality she lives 
in? You did not get the cover of the. letter, I 
suppose?” . 

So Shishir had. to tell him all- about the 
finding of the letter. “Then it is quite easy,” 
said Mihir>. `“ Ten rupees would be enough for 
the purpose,” and he returned five- rupees: at. once 
to-Shishir and. went out. 

This evening Shishir felt decidedly: better. 
He knew that by this time: everybody at the 
studio’ was enjoying his secret; and this thought, 
made him uncomfortable. He wished. Mihir had 
more sense. But if. the fellow could steer him 
clear of his. difficulties, Shishir was prepared to 
be magnanimous and pardon him ally | 2° 

-Mihir did not come home that. “night, so 
Shishir -did not“ get. any information about 
Rasmoni’s success or otherwise. Next: day, too, 
Mihir was absent. On the third day, Shishir 
became absolutely frantic. Fortunately, it was 
a Sunday. He had his tea early and went ‘out 
telling his mother that-he would be very late 
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in coming back. Nobody must sit up for him. 
He purchased a whole day ticket. 

He visited Mihir’s studio first. It was 
closed, nobody was there except a durwan. The 
man told him that there was a big feast at the 
house of the manager and everyone was there. 
He did not know the address of the house. 
Shishir had to do æ lot of searching before he 
found it. It was nearly evening when he arrived 
there. There was a big crowd and it took him 
some time to find Mihir out. Even when he had 
got him, it was impossible to speak to him alone. 
The master of the house grabbed him at once, 
and Shishir had to submit to his civilities for 
quite an hour before he could escape. He drew 
Mihir aside then and asked, “ Have you got any 
news?” . 
~ “Iwas very busy these three days,” replied 
Mihir. “I had to finish the shooting in a hurry.” 

Shishir controlled his temper with an effort 
and asked again, “ You have not even spoken to 
that woman Rasmoni then? ” 

“ Yes, I spoke to her,” replied Mihir, “ Buk 
I have not heard from her yet.” 

“ What is her address? F asked Shishir. 

“Oh, it is a bad place, you won’t be able 
to find it,” replied his brother awkwardly. 

“ That’s my look-out,” said Shishir angrily. 
« Please give me the address.” 

. Mihir wrote the address on a slip of paper 
and Shishir started with it. The place was bad 
indeed. It was a mercy that it was quite dark 
by the time he reached it. Otherwise it would 
have been extremely awkward for Shishir if he 
had been seen and recognized here by someone 
he knew. 

Fortunately Rasmoni -was at home. Shishir 
introduced himself and said, “ You must come 
out with me for a few minutes.” 

“Why?” asked the woman. 

“T want to ask you a few questions, but 
not in this place,” replied Shishir. 

“But what is wrong with it?” asked 
Rasmoni. ‘ Why not sit down here? ” 

So Shishir had to sit down perforce. He 
„did not want any more delay. “Have you got 
any information about the lady? ” he asked. 

“TJ have some information, but I don’t think 
it is quied correct,” replied Rasmoni. | 

“ But why?” askéd-Shishir rather surprised. 

“There is a girl who. lives ‘close by your 
house, she is named Ushaiani,” said ‘the woman. 
“t Everyone calls her Rani, not Reeni. But 
friends may call her Reeni for all I know.” 

“Why do you think it is the girl, I am 
seeking for? ” asked Shishir... . - 

“There is no other growh-up unmarried 
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girl in that quarter,” said. Rasmoni. “She-is 


the only one, who has finished her school and 
she is going to the college now. She-is pretty 
enough, and quite grown-up. Must be at least 
seventeen or eighteen. I heard from their maid- 
servant that the girl has got a large number of 
friends: to whom she is always. writing. Just 
such note paper as you describe, had been bought 
for her by the maidservant, only a few days 
ago.” 

c` The clues were not very strong, yet Shishir 
had no other option but to follow these up. He 
took down the address and the. name of the 
master of the house and departed. He had lost 
faith somewhat in Rasmoni’s ability. 

He reached home quite late. .He got a sound 
scolding from his mother and had to finish his 
dinner rather in a hurry. But he was feeling too 
excited to sleep, so he went out again. 
found out the house easily. The house was not 
bad, the outer room was well furnished and 
looked like a sitting room. The family was not 
poor evidently, and was rather modern in taste. 


He saw a small girl and a slightly older boy, 


sitting there studying with a tutor. 

Shishir moved off after a few minutes. He 
could not stand gaping there for a long while. 
He must devise some means of getting acquainted 
with these people. He did not feel the slightest 
inclination for returning home, but as there was 
nothing else to do, he came back home and went 
to bed straight. 

But he could not sleep. Plans, most of them 
highly romantic and impractical, crowded into 

his brain. He had to reject most of them and 
at last fell asleep, dead tired. In the morning, 
his commensense returned to him. He decided 
to follow the age-old custom of his society and 
give up all romantic plans. He went to the office 
and drew some money as advance salary. He 
had never done this before, even under gravest 
pressure. As soon. as he ‘could get away, he 
rushed to Rasmoni’s house, and engaged her as 
matchmaker by paying her ten rupees cash 
down. 

Matters now advanced apace.’ 
parents felt rather aggrieved at this show of in- 
dependence on their son’s part. But he- was an 
adult man and the wage-earner of the family, 
so he had: to be tolerated: It was enough that 
he was marrying. Rasmoni was- paid off after a 
while and it was decided to go and see the bride 
formally once, before settling things finally. 
The bride’s family was agreeable enough, as they 
always are in Bengal, if the match is good. So 
Shishir’s father, uncle and Mihir went in state 
to see the bride. 


Shishir’s ` 


„Poor Shishir was left oub, 


He © 
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because it was. he who wanted to see her most 
-of all. ~ 

` “ She is a very fine girl, Prahas said Mihir, 

? '“ You are a lucky chap to get 
er.” ` 


-Shishir knew she was a fine girl. Still he 
wanted many details about her complexion, her 
age and her features. But how could he ask a 
younger brother? He had his dignity to.main- 
tain and so remained silent. He made his 
mother understand, by subtle suggestions, that 
he too would lke ‘to see the bride once. `The 
worldly side of the matter was being attended to 
by the older people. 

Mihir began to give him much information 
gratis. The girl was well educated, had great 
literary abilities, she was highly accomplished 
too. She could sing; play and dance, in short 
she was a rare jewel. 

The day arrived on which Shishir was to 
visit the bride’s house. As soon as he woke up 
in the morning, he felt that the day was different. 
the eastern sky was blushing deep rose, especially 
for him. This indeed was the real wedding day 
for him! The song of birds, the morning breeze, 
T rosy light, all bore a special significance for 

im. 


“on returning. 


Mihir went down. Shishir: began to get 
ready for making tea. He must invite one or 
two friends to go with him, as it would look odd, 
if he went alone. 

` Suddenly Mihir rushed into the room in 
great excitement. “Just look at the idiotic 
affair!” he shouted. “I felt that there was 
something wrong’in it, from the beginning. 
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There could not be such romance in our damned 
land.” : 
Shishir turned white in dismay. “ What has 
happened?” he asked. ` 

Mihir was carrying a Bengali magazine. ` He 
opened and pointed to a page, saying, “ Look 


-here.” - 


_ Shishir looked. It was a story written in 


epistolary, form. The first letter was extremely 


familiar, in fact being the very one, which the 
good Poorabi-had fished out of the dust bin on 
that fateful day- The name of the authoress 
was Srimati Usharani Das. 

Shishir sat stunned: “ You should have 
made’ further enquiries before jumping in-finally 
and irrevokably,” went on Mihir. “ That paper 
was nothing but a part of her manuscript. fe 

` Still -Shishir remained silent. Evén a 
miorhent before he was building his castle in the 
air, ‘and how. it had come down on his head. 
The mirage had léd him to a wild and desolate 
desert. How was he to get out of it? - 

‘Mihir broke in again, “ What are you going 
to do about today’s visit? Shall I try to post- 
pone it: Then we can have some time for think- 
ing.’ 

___A fair and pretty face séemed to float before 
Shishir’s mental vision. It was ‘beautiful, and 
bright with intelligence- “Melody burst ‘forth 
from its lips, and the fairy form Hopen with 
dancing steps over the earth. 

“No, let it be,” Shishir said, - “We ‘have 
given our word to those people.” ` 

It was a forlorn hope. Could mol rely bé 
like romance for the nonce? ; 
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THE RUPEE-RATIO CONTROVERSY 


By H: L. DEY, M.A, DSC. Econ. (Lonpon) ` 
Pr oror and Head of the Department of Economies and Politics, Dacca: University 


“I 
‘ History or tHe ConTRoversy 
Tus post-war period has seen a recurring 


resurrection of the controversy as. to whether. 


the rupee-ratio of exchange that has been adopted 
by the Government of India from: time to time 


‘has been too high or not. Thus, when in 1920 
the Government, on the recommendation of the- 
Babington-Smith Committee, adopted the. 


2 shilling ratio for the rupee, the leaders of ‘public 
opinion condemned it as too high. ‘Events 
proved within a few months that the Govern- 
ment were wrong and the critics were right. 
That absurdly high- ratio was in. force for only 
a few short months, and-it inflicted a heavy 
loss on industry and trade, and. cost the Govern- 
ment many crores .of rupees by way of loss of 
gold reserves. Before the year was out, 
Govan aeite gold reserves had become depleted 


to such an extent that they were compelled to` 


let the ratio of exchange drop and find its own 
level. And for five or six years, they took their 
hands. off the rupee-ratio business. 

The controversy was revived when the 
Hilton Young Commission of .1925-26 recom- 
mended that the rupee should be stabilised at 
18d. and when the Government adopted the re- 
commendation under the Currency Act of 1927. 
This time, too, the public protested. that .the 
ratio was too high, and: asked that it should be 
lowered to 16d.,: which had been the pre-war 
ratio for. about 20 years. Since. the period of 


1925-29 was a period of economic recovery all.. 
the world over, of which India--had her fair- 


share, it was difficult to pronounce any clear 
judgment as to whether the rupee-ratio was 
toa high or too low. 

The controversy was revived, again, in 
September, 1931, when England left the gold 
standard and when the rupee was linked up with 
sterling at 18d. by orders of the Secretary of 
State for India. Many members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and leaders .of public opinion 
demanded that the rupee should be kept inde- 
pendent of sterling and that it should be left 
to find its own level without being Pegged at 


i 


18d. That controversy has been kept alive 
during the last'six years—though with fairly long 
periods of subsidence. When in the early part 
of 1933, President Roosevelt gave up the gold 
standard and later- on devalued the dollar, the 
Indian public demanded that ‘the rupee, too, 


-should be dévalued. There was a vigorous and 


interesting debate between Sir P. ©. Ray- and 
Mr. N. R. Sarkar, in the -course of which the 
merits and demerits of devaluation were discussed 
at full length. The last resurrection occurred 
in October last; when France, the leader of the 
gold. bloc and ‘the most orthodox supporter of 


‘the. rigid gold standard, devalued the franc, 


followed by Holland,. Switzerland and many 
other countries: i 


- II 
Is, DEVALUTION a Bap. Taine ? 

_As ‘said above, the ratio controversy is still 
alive.. I think it "will simplify matters if we 
split up the issue into two sections, one of which 
is a. comparatively simple one, while the other 
is - exceedingly complicated and ‘of supreme 
importance for the economic welfare of the 
nation. 

The first and the simpler issue is whether 


the rupee should be kept linked up with sterling 
or be kept independent. On this point, the most 


“decisive consideration. in favour of the sterling 


link is that its management has been so skilled 
and successful that it has now gained adherents 
from amongst such differently situated countries 
as Sweden, Norway, Greece, Turkey, China, 
Japan; ‘Austria, Argentine Republic, Latsvia and 
the British. Dominions. Tt is also significant 


- that since 1933 the great U.S. A. has been more 


or less closely following a policy similar to that 
of Britain. And, finally, the devaluation of -the 
franc in October, 1936, was also a remarkable 
tribute to. the British ideas of monetary manage- 
ment, because the British authorities had been 
long insisting that France could never adjust 
her internal and external economic conditions 
Without a resort to devaluation. - Consequently, , 
there are strong reasons for thinking that, apart. 
from her very large trade and financial con- 
k s 
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nections with Great. Britain, India was wise in 
‘linking up her currency with that of the-most 
successfully managed currency that the world 
has so far seen. : i 
The other issue is whether the, 18d. ratio 
between the rupee and the pound sterling during 


the last 6 years of the depression has not been.: 


too high. This, as we shall see, is a most vital 
issue but too.baffling for an adequate analysis 
and too complicated for a clear and unambiguous 
verdict. But, before we proceed to unravel 
the mysteries of this subject, we should dispose 
of a preliminary objection that is sometimes 
raised and was in_fact raised during the ratio- 
controversy between Sir P. C.. Ray and Mr; 
N. R.Sarkar. When Mr. Sarkar,.Mr. D. 


a devaluation of the rupee, it was argued by 
some critics that, in. any case, devaluation 
would be a dangerous step, bécause it would 
provoke counter-devaluation onthe part of other 
nations, so. that in the end it will, like a 


This is also the view expressed by ‘the author 
of the World Economic Survey for 1932-33, 
J. B. Condliffe (p. 47) and by-Lionel Robbins, 
Rist and other economists. i . 

I do not think that this objection to devalua- 
tion is a well founded one. For, if it is a 
fact that many countries followed each other in 
rapid succession in adopting the method. of 
‘devaluation, it was done largely with a view to 
obtaining quick relief from the intolerable strain 
caused: to the economic structure of ‘those 
countries by the heavy pressure of deflation 
during the period 1929-31; because this deflation, 
itself brought about by the maldistribution and 
sterilisation of world’s gold reserves, had sub- 


jected commodity prices’ to a precipitous arid’ 


unprecedented fall; because the fall of prices was 
so great and quick that they sank far below 
the. levels: of costs; because this disequilibrium 
between costs and prices caused heavy losses 
to businessmen, lead to the withering of enter- 
prise, shrinkage of national production, decline 
of national incomes and. public revenues, and 
swelled the volume of unemployment; and 
because all these things had nearly paralysed 
the entire machinery of economic life in all 
countries of the world. And, in fact, this. desire 
to escape from an intolerable situation through 
the door of devaluation supplied the principal 
motive for the abandonment of the gold standard 
by: all countries of the world. Great Britain, 
U.S. A. and France—these three leading creditor 
nations have devalued their ‘currencies and yet 
` * 


of two things: 
. : external or-‘forelgn currency with reference to 
Khaitan and the Bombay group were advocating. 


-and its corollary, free trade. 
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the final verdict of world opinion has been that 
their actions have been appropriate and even 
wise. j ; 
l SE MG es a 
- OVER-VALUATION AND UNDER-VALUATION : 
The Older Meaning 

The plain meaning: of over-valuation of a 
currency iş that it has got too high a.value in 
relation to some-other thing. This ‘some other 
thing "—the objective standard in terms of which - 
the extent of .over-valuation or under-valuation 
of a currency as well as. its neutral or equili- 
brium value should be measured may mean one 
Either it may. mean some 


which we can judge whether this currency is 
over-valued or under-valuéd or is neutral in 
value. - Or, alternatively, it can mean the vast 


and .complicated and very delicately poised 


internal: strueture of prices, costs, investments, 


. production and employment. -If we think that 
boomerang, recoil with’ double. force: upon. the - 
country that started the race of depreciation. 


the primary objective of monetary policy is to 
promote international trade and investment 


„rather thai to maintain the delicate equipoise 


of internal costs, prices, profits, investment, 
production and employment, then, we should , 
adopt the first method of measurement, te., in 
terms of gold or some other ‘dominant. currency 
such as sterling or dollar or franc. And this was 
the object and method of the rigid gold standard 
that was followed by all countries in the pre-war 
period and again in 1925-29. This method is 
based. on the assumption that.the maximum of 
economic welfare can be promoted by applying 
the principle of international division of labour 
The essence of its 
technique isto keep the fluctuations of rates of 
exthangé within very narrow and rigid limits 
and to regulate the volume of national currency 
and national. price levels according to the inflow 
or outfiow of gold,-such movements of gold being 
regarded as symptoms and effects of disequili-| 
bria between internal and external price levels. 
And ‘under this system; so long as all countries 
moved in step, the economic machinery as a 
whole functioned smoothly. and ‘efficiently, as 
indeed it did in the pre-war world, and it may 
be added, with tremendously beneficial results 
for ‘all mankind. Pe Bie! : ` 
If we accept the assumption that- the 
application of the. principle of international 
division of labour, i.e., international trade, is the 
best way of promoting our economic welfaré, 
and want consequently to establish an” equili- 
brium between our currency and. the world 
currency, or in its absence; some dominant ` 


t 
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foreign currency, we have to.find out the 
degree of over-valuation or 
of our currency in relation to that foreign 
currency. And, for this purpose, we have to 
apply the theory of purchasing power parity 
expounded by the famous Swedish Economist, 
Gustav Cassel, in his many publications on the 
subject. But, ‘it will help us to avoid confusion 
of issues if we grasp very firmly the rather 
peculiar fact that, though Professor Cassel has 
done more than any other economist to release 
economic thinking from the cobwebs of ancient 
superstition regarding the essence of the theory 
of currency and foreign exchange and to restore 
sanity of judgment on exchange policy to a 
world that had been distracted and baffled by 
the staggering economic experiences of the war 
and the immediate post-war period, he is, in 
respect of currency and exchange theory, at any 
rate, a modern version of David Ricardo. Any- 
way, the sum and substance of Cassel’s famous 
theory is that if two countries, formerly on the 
gold standard with fixed rates of exchange, have 
now adopted. inconvertible paper currencies or, 
as, the economists would now say, independent 
standar ds, and’have gone the way of appreciation 
or depreciation of currency in different degrees, 
then, other things remaining the same, we can 
find out the new equilibrium rate of éxchange, 
corresponding tothe old gold parity, by multiply- 
ing the old rate of exchange by the quotient 


of the degrees of change in the purchasing 


power of currencies in the two ¢ountries. Thus, 
for instance, if the old gold rate of exchange 
between A’s currency and B’s currency was, 
say, x/y, and if A’s currency has gone down 
in purchasing power-to one-half and B’s currency 
has gone down in purchasing power to one-third 
of the former value, then, evidently, A’s currency 
is now half as much again as valuable in relation. 
to B’s currency as it was under the original 
position. That is; A/B, which was formerly 
equal to z/y, would now become equal to 2”/3y. 


IV 
QVER-VALUATION AND UNDER-VALUATION : ' 


. The Newer Meaning 


But, Cassel’s theory of foreign exchange, as 
already noted, is, like the older classical theory, 


" based upon the assumption that a large measure. 
‘of freedom of trade.ig necessary to promote the 


maximum economic, welfare. And, it assumes, 
further, that such free trade would be followed 
m a substantial measure -by all nations of the 
world. ° The course of events. in the post-war 


world, however, shows that this is not the case. ` 


Most nations have been adopting more and more 


under-valuation ` 
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intensively a wide variety of restrictions on the/ 
movement of goods, men, gold and capital. Ex- 
change control, quotas, clearing agreements, 
subsidised production, currency devaluation and 
similar other hindrances have been set up by 
most nations with.a view to reducing the volume 
of international trade to the lowest possible 
minimum. And the objective kept in view by. 
all countries is the maximum encouragement of’ 
internal economic. develépment so as to promote 
the fullest employment of labour and capital, 

to achieve a large measure of economic self- 
sufficiency, to strengthen the economic bases of 
military power, and in’ short, to ensure thé 
planned development of. national . economic 
resources. While the Old Economic’: “Policy 
largely subordinated internal economic life tc’ 
the requirements of international :trade and 

investment, the New Economic Policy would. 
always prefer the controlled development: of 
national economic lifé to the needs of inter. 

national economie development. 

Great Britain and U. S. A. are the pioneers 

of the new monetary policy. Its objective is’ 
to stimulate national economie development by 
keeping rates of interest fairly low so as to 
stimulate investment, production ‘and employ- 
ment, and by redistributing the national income 
through taxation and governmental expenditure 
so as to place adequate purchasing power in 
the hands of the masses ot peasants and workers’ 
with a view to stimulating consumption and 
ensuring a progressive rise in the standard of 
living. And the preservation of equilibrium 
between these different’ sections of the national 
economic structure demands that prices should 
be. equal to costs of production including: a fair’ 
margin of profits. The test of- such an equili- , 
brium which, be it emphasised once again, is 
the primary objective of the new monetary. 
policy, is a steady growth of investment and. 
employment. 
- . And in case of -a conflict between the two 
objectives (as explained in my, article on “ The 
World’s Currency Dilema” in The Modern 
Review, February, 1937), exchange stability is’ 
to be sacrificed for the sake of internal stability; 
and equilibrium.’ It is only when such a stable 
equilibrium within the country has been achieved 
that the time will be ripe for selecting a new rate 
of, exchange in adjustment to the cost-price 
structure so established. 


a Vv l 
Is THE RUPEE OVER-VALUED? 


Now, if we agcept this second objective “of 
monetary policy, the value of the rupee should 
e 
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e measured in terms of price-cost-profit-invest- 
ient-employment. indices within the country. 
f we find that profits are normal, investments 
re: steadily “ growing, and employment is full, 
ie shall conclude that the value pt the rupee is 
t equilibrium level or neutral. “If we find, on 
ae other hand, that profit margins, investment 
nd employment are subnormal, our coiiclusion 
vill be that, it,is over-valued and should: be: 
levalued. And finally, if‘ we find that profits 
re excessively high and investments-and employ M: 
aent are growing much too rapidly for healthy 
nd stable development(as in the case of the 
ndian sugar industry, for instance), our verdict 
vill be that the rupee is under-valued and that 
$ should be raised. -~ 

a necessary data for our 
ests are not available in India. - The only, data 
hat are available relate to industrial dividends © 
nd movements of share prices. Judging by 
hese tests, we find that the rupee has been over- 
‘alued during the depression years. I looked 
ató the list of dividends of various companies 
wublished in Indian Finance, Investors’ Supple 
nent, March 6, 1937, and. “found” as follows: 
ut of over 100 companies in the miscellaneous 
ction, 36 paid no dividends during -1933-36, 
1 paid no dividends in ‘1936, and 17 were in a 
rorse position in 1986 than’ in 1935. Among 
tton mills, 25 paid no, dividends in 1935. 
nd in 1936, ‘out of 32 cotton mill companies that 
ave declared dividends so far, 9 paid no divi- 
nds, and 7 paid dividends below 5 p.eN Among 
te mill companies, 42 paid no dividends in 
35, and 35 paid no dividends in 1936, and 
were in a worse position in 1936 than in "4935. 
mong coal companies, 38 out of 67’ paid: no 
vidends in 1935, and 28 out-of 55 paid no. 
vidends in 1936. If we look at the traffic 
irnings of commercial undertakings like: the . 
st, Telegraph and Telephone, and Railways, 
e get the same, sad tale. of subnormal profits 
r even losses. 

These would go to show that, in relation to 
sts of production which move slowly now-a- 
ys and particularly in a country like India 
here there is a good deal of economic friction, 
ices of goods. have been too low to allow of 
ir profit margins for encouraging investment 
d employment. And although, in the last few 
onths, due to & world-wide boomlet fostered 

“intensive armament programmes, market 
otations of shares and stocks are showing a 
sing tendency, I venture to suggest that a 
loderate degree of devaluation of the rupee, say, 

10 or 15 p.c., would impart the much needed 
imulus* to investment and ‘employment in the 
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country. And I think that the demand for. 
reducing the sterling value of the rupee from, 
18d. to 16d. is a fair and legitimate one, base 


aves 
upon ‘unmistakable evidence of disequilibrium A 
the internal economie structure of the country. 


y 
A THE Ropes Over-vaLuED) THE EXTERNAL 
TESTS 


Turning to the external aspect of the 
problem, we find that here, too, the evidence 
points to the persistence of a considerable dis- 
equilibrium “between the internal and the 
external value of the rupee. We have said above 
that the internal purchasing power of the rupee, 


-measured in terms of price-profit-investment 


indices, is too high. Trends of exports and 
imports and gold movements show that 
externally, tog, the rupee has been considerably 
over-valued although the degree. of external 
over-valuation seems to have been somewhat 
reduced in recent months. Let us take a glance 


ov at the folowane figures :- 


In Crores or RUPEE 
3031 31732 ’32-33 °33- 3A En 35 35-36 736-37 
(11 months) 


Year | 


Balancé 
of trade in 
merchan- 


dise ' -62.05 3483 3.2 35.67 23.42 30.58 68.19 


Net 
Import of 
Gold and i 
Silver +26.11—55.39—64.79—57,04—52.17-—36.80—12.73 
“Thus, although the balance of trade has 
been ‘improving and the export.of precious metals 
decreasing during the last three years, the normal 
position is as yet far from achievement, because 
normally India is a net importer of gold and 
silver to the extent of 20 to 30 crores of rupees. 
-Let us go into a second type of evidence. 


During 1929-35, while world’s export trade as a 


whole fell off by 65 p.c., that of Canada went 
down ‘by only 60 p.c., Britain’ s 65 p.c., Australia’s 
that of Tadia. declined by as much 
as 70 p.c. i 
‘Here; too, then, the evidence ‘points to the 
SREY for a moderate measure of devahiation. 
-And I suggest that if India devalues- the rupee 
to, say, 16d. sterling, she will. only be following 
the example of leading countries and will be 
doing.so, not to obtain any. unfair compétitive 
advantage,- but to restore the equilibrium of 
internal “price-cost. structure and to promote a- 
steady growth of employment of labour and 
capital, so that she may escape from the tragedy 
of poeg in the midst of plenty. Such a 
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course is fully warranted by the radical change. 
in the objective of monetary policy that has 


"a taken place in the most advanced countries of 


a the wen: 


vit 

Dors Cassmi’s THEORY APPLY ? 

' Finally, let us also test the validity of 
Cassel’s purchasing power parity theory in 
relation to Indian conditions. 
do 80, it is necessary to point out that there are 
two very serious obstacles in applying this theory. 


Firstly, in the vastly altered conditions of 
international trade and currencies, the entire . 


structure of world demand and supply has been 
completely transformed and the very terms of 
trade have been profoundly changed. Conse- 
quently, measurement of changes i in the relative 
purchasing power of the rupee in terms of 
foreign currencies cannot yield. any valid 
conclusions. Secondly, there are not only 
differences of opinion as to the objective standard 
of measurement (e.g., whether it should be cost 
of living or wholesale price index numbers) ,|: 
but also the absence of reliable and adequate 
data of index numbers. Nevertheless, let. us’ 
test such data as we have in the light of: 
Cassel’s theory :— 

(a) Cost of living index numbers: 1928-11929 100 


British cost of living index in 1936 = 89 S 
G) Ahmedabad cost of living index in 1936— 74 


But, before we - 
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Purchasing power parity r 
Tisd. x89/74= Is. 94d. 
(i) Bombay cost of living index in 1936 = 69 | 
Purchasing power parity rate : 
=18d. X 89/69= ls. 11. 2 
(b) Wholésale price index Suti 1927+ 


928-}-1929 == 100 
(i) The Economist (Britain), acs = 75 
Calcutta, = 63.46 
eas ioe power parity rate 
=18d. eS 46= Is. 9. 74 


(iz) 1930 = 100 
British Board of Trade, on Jan.—Oct. = 93.6 
ý Calcutta, $ 


6, Jan——Oct. = 78.5 
Purchasing power nea ee 
. =18d.<93.6/78.5= Is. 9. 46 

Judged by this test, the rupee would appe: 
to be externally under-valued to the extent i 
17.or 18 p.c.—a conclusion. which would be : 
utter conflict ‘with the evidences of balance | 
trade and gold and silver movements in rece: 
years. I should, add that I applied the test - 
the figures of each year from 1932 to 1935: ; 
well and came up against the same astonisiy 
result. 

V What should be the proper conclusion, the 
in the face of these contradictory results?” 
venture to suggest that Cassel’s theory has fail 
to give us valid conclusions, because of radic 
.changes in. the world structure of trade ai 
industry and also perhaps because of the unr 
liability and inadequacy of the index numbe 
for measuring the true purchasing power 
currency in the two countries. 





“Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history a plot, 
a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These harmonies are concealed 


from me. 


I can see only. ‘one emergency following upon another, as 


wave follows wave, only one great fact with respect to which, since 
it is unique, there can be no generalizations, only one safe rule for 
the historian; that he should recognize in the development of human 
destinies the play of the contingent and the unforeseen. 


H. A. L. FisHER 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA. 
‘ublished by Swami Avinashananda, Secretary, Publi- 
ation Sub-Committee, Sri Ramakrishna Centenary, Belur 
Tath, Calcutta. In Three Volumes. With numerous 
tonochrome and three-colour illustrations. Price Rs. 20. 


The pages of the volumes are of thé size of those of 
"he Modern Review. Volume I consists of 608-+xxx 
ages besides illustrations, Volume II 617-+ix pages and 
lustrations, and Volume III 692+x pages besides 
Tustrations. All the Volumes have a strong and attractive 
inding with gilt lettering and embossed symbolic draw- 
ag. They have also handsome jackets. The three 
olumes are supplied in a strong card-board box. The 
llustrations are very well reproduced. Many of them are 
aasterpieces of art. The text of the contributions is 
ery neatly printed. - : 

An Index would have added to the usefulness of the 
olumes. But evidently withim the limits of time at his 
isposal the publisher could not get it prepared. But 
ie material brought together in. the volumes is so 
aluable that we would urge the. Publication Sub-Com- 
vittee to prepare an adequate Index even now and offer 
; for sale separately whe: ready. ` : 

It would not be easy to give an idea of the contents 
f the volumes. The titles of the contributions, the 
iames of the contributors and the names of the illustra- 
ions in the three volumes fill eighteen pages’ We can 
nly say that the first volumé contains, “The Spirit of 


ndia” by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, “Introduction” by | 


ir S. Radhakrishnan, and the following sections with 
sveral papers in each section: 


I. The Vedas and the Upanishads, II. The Epics ~ 


‘and the Gita, HNI. The Smyritis and the Puranas, 
IV. Jainism and Buddhism, V.. Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy (A), ‘and YVI. Systems of Hindu Philo- 
sophy (B). ; j 


The second volume contains the following sections 
rith several contributions in each : ; 


I. Phases of Hindu Religion, II. The Saints of 
India, HI. Religions from Beyond the Borders, 
IV. Some Modern Reform Movements, and V. Sri 
* Ramakrishna and Spiritual Renaissance. 
The»third volume contains the’ following sections : 
1. Landmarks in Indian Culture, I. Institutions, 


—Editor, Tue Mopern Review. 


NI The: Pursuit of Science, IV. The Arts, and 

V. Literature. 

In “The Spirit of India” Rabindranath Tagore 
writes : arte ; 
“T love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry 

of geography, not because I have had the chance ‘to 
be born in her soil, but because she has saved 
through tumultuous ages the living words that haye 
issued from the illuminated consciousness of her 
great sons—Sdiyam Jnanam Anentam Brahma: 
’ Brahma is Truth, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is 
Infinite; Santam Sivam Advaitam: Peace is in 
Brahma, goodness is in Brahma, and the unity of 
all beings. 
“Brahme-nishtho grihasthah syat 
Taitvajnana-parayench, 
Yed yat karma prakurvite 
Tad Brahmani samarpayet. 


“The householder shall have his life established in 


Brahma, shall pursue the deeper truth of all things, 


and in all activities of life dedicate his works to the 
Eternal Being. Thus'we have come to know that what 
India truly seeks is not a peace which is in negation, 
or, im some mechanical adjustment, but that which is in 
Sivam, in goodness; which is in Advaitem, in the trath 
of perfect union; that India does not enjoin her children 
to cease from Karma, but to perform their Karmo in 
the presence of the Eternal, with the pure knowledge 
of the spiritual meaning of existence; that this is the 
true prayer of Mother India: 
. “Ya eko’varne bahudha saktiyogad 

Varnan anekan nihitarthe dadhati, 

Vichaiti chante visvam adau sa devah 
Sa no buddhya subhaya samyunaktue 


“He who is one, who is above all colour distinctions, 


‘who dispenses the inherent needs of men of all colours, 


who comprehends all things from their ‘beginning to the 
end, let Him unite us to one another with” wisdom which 
is the wisdom of goodness,” ` 

As the number of contributions is large, it would be 
dificult to give here a list ef all the contributors. They 
include some men of world-wide reputation. It would 


-be invidious to pick out a few. 


The last section in Volume III, namely, tha? devoted 
to Literatúre, contains three papers on Sanskrit Kavya 


- Literature, the Sanskrit Drama, and the spiritual outlook 


‘wa 
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of Sanskrit Grammar, and a paper on the PA and 
Growth of Tamil Literature. We do not know why no 
paper on Pali literature. has been included. As regards 
modern current vernacular literatures of India, -perhaps 
the exigencies of spaces prevented the inclusion ‘of papers 
on literatures other than Tamil. 

Any detailed criticism of so large a work with such 
multifarious contents is out of the question. Even if the 
present writer possessed truly encyclopedic knowledge, 
which he certainly dees not, the time and the space. at 
his disposal would prevent him from attempting any 
elaborate review of the ‘volumes. The public cannot be 
sufficiently thankful to the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 


_ Committee for making and publishing such a priceless 
” collection. 


We feel that this is a very inadequate notice of a 
very remarkable achievement. We can only hope that it 
will induce all who can afford to spend Rs. 20 to buy 
the volumes and/study them at leisure. 


BULLETIN NO. 1 OF THE NEW. EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP, SANTINIKETAN, BENGAL. VJisva- 
Bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, \Calcutta. 
Price annas eight. f i 7 


This Bulletin contains three papers by Kshitimohan 
Sen, oe Bose, and Rabindranath Tagore respectively. 
“A Picture of Indigenous Education ” Kshitimohan 
Sen ee a vivid and ‘attractive account of the Chatus- 
pathis (Sanskrit seminaries) of Kashi and Bengal, 
stressing the close and loving relations between the 
teachers and their families and the pupils. He tells 
some fascinating anecdotes in this connection. We wish 
we had space to quote at least some of them. The writer 
says : 
“We ‘must bestir ourselves to free our Chatuspathis 
from the burden of the obstacles that are, clogging. the 
progress of our future striving. We must throw open 


their doors to all seekers after our ancient wisdom,, 


irrespective of sex or caste or social distinctions. For, 


. like light and ‘air and open sky, should not the realm of 


the spirit be equally accessible to all men ? 


./' “Nor do I say that the subjects that used to be 


taught in our Chatuspathis are sufficient even to this 
day. The course of life. has now become the battle of 
life. The time has come when we cannét afford to 
neglect any resource that may help us along, be it indi- 
genous or foreign: we must not.encourage a suicidal 
policy of any kind whatsoever. We must bring to our 
aid every kind of training, scientific or philosophic, 
historical or artistic, from wheresoever it may be available. 
We must rid our pursuit of wisdom, our field of endeavour, 
from the bondage of all narrowness of tradition or super- 
stition; for in bondage is death.” 

“Our country is poor. It is not possible for the 
large mass of our people to afford’to maintain expensive 
. educators with whose minds their minds have no living 
connection. If our easily satisfied teachers of the 
Chatuspathis learn of the stores of knowledge in other 
lands, and yet maintain their own simple way of life 
and their loving relations with their own people as of old, 
then only will the problems confronting our cheerless, 
penurious land find a natural solution. 

“Lastly, we must now replace Sanskrit in our 
Chatuspathis with our mother tongues. They must be 
made the media of the new instruction. Then only as 
before’ will our people come into Hving and enduring 
relations with the subject matter that is sought to be 
imparted to them. The purely intellectual relation has 
to be nmde vital by sympathy.” 

“The Place of Art in Education” by Nandalal Bose 
is a convincing essay. He begins by saying : 
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“Of the several means devised by man for adding 
to his knowledge and enjoyment, the most important is 
language, the vehicle of his literature, science and philo 
sophy. But, as an instrument for receiving and transmiti 
ing messages of joy, language has its limitations, anc 
so it has to be supplemented by the arts,—of figuration. 
music, and dance,—each of which has its own specia 
methods. And, in order to cultivate the understanding 
and communication of the messages of the outer worle 
through the senses and sensibility of man, it is necessary 
for the completion of his education, for him to have : 
sufficient acquaintance with these different ‘methods o: 
expression. Just as one sense-organ cannot function a: 
another, so also it is not possible for literature alone 
to do the work of pictures, music and dance. So that 
if our ideal of education be a comprehensive one, it mus 
include these latter in its programme, on the same footings 
in regard to pride of place as the other usual subjects o 
study.” 

Rabindranath Tagore’s “ Making Education ou: 
Own” is an impressive appeal to his countrymen f 
universalize education through the mother-tongues of the 
learners. Among other things he tells us that at the 


‘bottom of his plea for education through our own langu 


age lies his.own experience. 

“Strangely enough, in the days when I was.a child 
there was an institution in Calcutta in which all branche: 
of knowledge were-taught purely through Bengali, Ih 
those days, the schools which kept their faces turnec 
towards the portals of the university,—teaching thér 
pupils that the first personal pronoun was ‘L by itself I; 
and making them say by rote “He is up,” and: such-likı 
interesting sentences, —were mainly intended for boys o 
aristocratië families. For the rest, side by side with thes: 
were the vernacular schools, which aimed at the finishin; 
touch of an instifution called the Normal School, whicl 
amounted to a vernacular university of lesser dignity. 

“As luck would have it, my guardians’ sent me t 
this Normal School. AH that I learnt there was throug! 
the medium of Bengali,—geography, history, mathematics 
something of natural sciencé, and the, kind of gramma 
that tried to raise Bengali to the dignity of imitatio 
Sanscrit. The standard, on the whole, was not less thai 
that of the matriculation of those "days. This schoo 
with its Englishless lessons I attended till my twelftl 
year, and thereafter when the time came to enter a 
English school, I played truant for good. Anyhow, a 
the result, I ‘obtained free access to the storehouse o 
Bengali lore. What though the store was, not large, i 
was ample for nourshing and stimulating the mind of ; 
boy of the age I then was. I ‘was moreover saved fron 
having, with a half‘starved mind, to limp painfully uj 
the steep climb to a foreign language. And because, a 
every step, learning and understanding did not get thei 
heads grievously knocked together, my early years ha 
not to be spent ip an educational hospital. 

“I had even" more to be grateful for. One of th 
chief functions of education is the training to expres 
one’s thoughts and feelings through language. This giv 
and take between within and without, is.mecessary fo 
a healthy mental life. But if that has to be don 
through a foreign language, it becomes like trying to ac 
a play with a mask over one’s face. The creation o 
literature is in no case an easy matter, and to begin t 
do so in a foreign language has a permanently cripplin; 
effect. As for me, I was fortunate to gain the. joy o 
expressing and adorning my , sentiments in my owi 
language. That is why it is so clear to. me hos 
proficiency in the mother tongue gives. later the courag 
and ability to master and wield a ‘foreign tongue as “wel 
I feel certain. that if I have been successful in hidin. 
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from English-knowing people my shortcomings in that 
language, if I have been able to make good use of such 
_seraps of it as' I happened to pick up whilst playing 
truant, that was because in childhood my mind attained 
its full development by virtue of the unadulterated fare 
of my own language, rich in nourishment as well as in 
the life-giving magic provided by the Creator himself.” 
siege OF BIRMINGHAM OFFICIAL HANDBOOK : 

This year as in previous ones we have got the 
City of Birmingham Official Handbook. It is as well got-up, 
' as fully illustrated and as interesting and informative as 
its predecessors. 

Like every other business undertaking—and a great 
city of today is no less—Birmingham at intervals reviews 
its progress. Each year it surveys its development and 


“embodies its findings in the City of Birmingham Hand- 


book. 

Within the covers of the publication the vast ramifica- 
tions of Birmingham’s local administration are described 
in painstaking ‘detail. Birmingham is the birthplace of 
the principle of public ownership, and numbered among 
its public servants are staffs of its great municipally- 
owned public service undertakings. 

On its water supply, which brings water from the 
heart of Wales to every tap, Birmingham has spent over 
eleven million pounds, and today the annual income of 
the undertaking is nearly one-tenth of that sum. Upon 
its electricity undertaking, Birmingham has expended 
_ over seventeen million pounds, while gas, the first of the 

public services to be publicly owned, has cost Birmingham 
rate-payers nearly six million pounds. The total capital 
raised for Birmingham’s civic needs totals over eighty-six 
million pounds, of which thirty millions have been repaid, 
and each ef the city’s ratepayers is a shareholder in 


this vast concern. The annual turnover of the City of 


Birmingham exceeds eighteen million pounds, which 
amount is greater than that of small European states. 

Birmingham’s profit-earning ventures have proved 
sound investments, but .civic courage is no less evident 
‘in public services which do not produce revenue. In 
municipal housing for example, Birmingham’s 42,000 
dwellings accommodate a population equal to that of 
Birkenhead or Brighton. In public health, vital statistics 
show consistent progress, in education new schemes for 
technical education are proceeding; it has already had 
its university, museums, public libraries and art gallery. 
Its tram cars and omnibuses are municipal concerns. 
The newest development, the Airport of Birmingham, 
proceeds towards completion as the finest airport in the 
country, and in all directions evidence of virile expansion 
‘abounds, 

In his Foreword, the Lord Mayor refers to the 
Birmingham Hospitals Centre scheme, which is due for 
completion during the present year. The scheme is to 
cost £ 1,000,000 and already over four-fifths of the amount 
have been publicly ‘subscribed. This is in addition to 
the Mental and other Hospitals in existence. 

The numerous photographs which illustrate the 
Handbook add to the absorbing interest of its 300 pages. 
The progress described in the new publication well 
maintains Birmingham’s reputation for being “the best- 
governed city in the world,” and the Handbook proclaims 
the reputation with dignity. oo 

THE BELLE oF BALI: Being impressions of a 
pleasure cruise to the Dutch East Indies via Cochin, 
Colombo, Penang and Singapore. By Ardasher Sorabjee 
N. Wadia, M.A. Sometime Professor of English and 
* History, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Illustrated with 
‘twenty-five photographs by the author. J. M. Dent .& 
Sons Ltd., London. 10s.’ 6d. net. 
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The book is beautifully printed in big clear lype, 
Mr. Wadia “is a first-rate travel companion, and iells 
the reader in a pleasant style what he has to say. He 
tells him of a factory hand’s dream and the isle ol 
dreams and describes the religion, the temples, the 
bazaars, the art-crafts, music, and dances of Bali. He 
has much to say of a Balinese maiden whom he calls 
the Belle of Bali. A chapter is devoted to Borobudur 
and Buitenzorg and another to the Dance of Shiva. 


FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP: Being the proceed. 


‘ings of the World Congress of Faiths held in London 


July 3rd to 17th, 1936. Edited by A. Douglas Millard. 
With a foreword by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S1 
K.C1LE., Chairman of the Congress. Published jor the 
World Congress of Faiths by J. M. Watkins, 21 Cecil 
Court, London W. C. 2. I5s. net. 

The volume contains 20 papers, with discussions 
thereupon, by A. Yusuf Ali, Dr. Diesetz Teitaro Suzuki, 
Prof. G. P. Malalasekera, Prof. Nicolas Berdiaeff, Prof. 
Louis Massignon and M. Saurat, Dr. Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan, the late Prof. J. S. Haldane, Prof. S. N. 
Das Gupta, Sir Abdul Qadir, the Rev. J. S. Whale. 
Prof. Mahendra Nath Sircar, Dr. Ranji G. Shahani 
Dr. W. J. Stein, Mr. S. I. Hsiung, Dr. Judah L. Magnes, 
M. Jean Schlumberger, the Rev. P. T. R. Kirk, His 
Eminence Sheikh L. Maraghi and Prof. Emile J. Marcawlt. 
The titles of the papers ‘dre: The Essenlial Basis o! 
Religion, Ignorance and World Fellowship, An Inspiring 
Vision, The Brotherhood of Man and the Religions, Love— 
the Basis of Fellowship, Religion and Religions, Science 
and Religion, A Hindu View of Religion, Islam and 
World Fellowship, The City of God, Prayer and Spiritual 
Experience, A New Pilgrim’s Progress, Is World Fellow- 
ship Possible in View of the Antagonisms of the World, 
The Teaching of Confucius and His Followers, The 
Spirit of Peace and the Spirit of War, Independent 
Religious Thought, Baha’ U’llah’s Ground Plan of World 
Fellowship, The Econgmic Barriers to Peace, A Con- 
structive Proposal, The Right of the Spirit. 

Besides meetings for the reading and discussion of 
these papers, there were a public welcome meeting, a 
public meeting for addresses on The Supreme Spiritual 
Ideal by Canon F. R. Barry, Rabbi Israel Mattnck, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, Dr. Suzuki, Madame Halide Edib, and 
Mr. Rom Landau, and a Farewell Meeting. 


TRANSACTIONS OF .THE BOSE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA: BIOLOGICAL AND 
PHYSICAL RESEARCHES. Fel. X. 1934-1935. Edited 
by Sir J. C. Bese. With 65 “illustrations. Longmans 
Green & Co, London. Price 18s. net. 

In-the Introduction Sir J. C. Bose gives a synopsis of 
various investigations carried out during the year in 
different branches of biophysics, int anthropology and in 
advanced physics. 

There are twelve original papers on Modifying Effect 
of Age on the Physiological Activities of the Leaf of 


Mimosa Pudica, The Effects of Continuous and of 
Intermittent Illuminations on Longitudinal Growth, 


Investigation on the ‘ After-Ripening’ of the Seed, Effect 
of Variation of Temperature on the Respiration of Flower 
(Helianthus Annuus), Chemical Examination of the 
Indian. Medicinal Plant Trichosanthes Dioeca, Examina- 
tion of Seeds of “Certain Varieties of Meconopsis as 
Source of Oil and Manure, Chemical and Physiological 
Investigations on Presence of ‘Vitamin C in Certain 
Substances in Plants, Human Remains from a Maler 
Cemetery, The Spectrum of Zinc at Different Stages of 
Jonisation, Absorption Spectra of the Alka® Halides and 
Their Constituents in Solution, and Absorption Spectra 
of Zinc and Cadmium Halidés in Vapour State. 
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The researches were carried out by S. C. Das, M.A., 
B. K. Palit, B.Sc., B. K. Dutt, B.Sc, A. Guha Thakurta, 
N. C. Nag, M.A, FLC, H. N. Banerjee, M.Sc., 
Sasanka Sekhar Sarkar, M.Sc, K. C. Mazumdar, M.A., 
Ph.D. ‘(Harvard), Ph.D. (London), A. K. Dutta, D.Sc., 
“and Sureschandra Deb, D.Sc. a š 


A HISTORY OF PUNJABI LITERATURE. (1100- 
1932): By Mohan Singh, M.A., (Cal.)., Ph. D., (Cal). 
University of the Punjab, Lahore. Rs. 15. 


Dr. Mohan Singh, so well qualified for the writing 
of the History of Punjabi Literature on account of his 
academic distinction, deserves the good wishes of all 
interested in the vernacular literatures of India. The 
reader finds in the book presented by Dr. Singh -much 
information and much food for thought, the references to 
other literatures being specially agreeable reading., The 
materials thus collected should be well used by a scholar 
competent to synthesise and endowed with gifts for 
presenting things in their proper perspective. 

It is dificult to see why the author begins his account 
from the eighth century. The tendency to claim for our 
modern literatures an early descent like that is but too 
common; but claims should be supported by stronger 
data than mere supposition. Even about the modern 
period the writer’s statement “the last 70 years have given 
rise to no big new tendency or movement which, ushering 
a new era, may dictate the erection of a new chronological 
milestone,” is not strictly tenable—the National movement 
has brought about new orientation of our literature. 
The rise of the new literature as such is held by Dr. Singh 
to be more apparent than real—but the difference of the 
new medium is pronounced enough. What should count 
as the most important in determining the chronology or 
fixing the landmarks is, as the author justly holds, “ dated 
evidence.” Why does Dr. Singh create a confusion by 
describing Chapter VI ag the later Mughal Period it is 
difficult to understand. ‘The Rise of the Sikh Power’ 
is the name of a historical book written on the same period 
and, I am constrained to think, this may apply to the 
+treatment of Punjabi Literature as well. The biographical 
and bibliographical notes. as well as the selections, are 
of special interest, and the reader deplores the lack of 
imaginative construction and the unattractive get-up which 
are out of all proportion to the price of “ Rupees Fifteen ”! 


KABIR AND THE BHAGTI MOVEMENT. VOL. I: 
By Mohan Singh, M.A., (€al.), PRD., (Cal), D.Litt., 
(Punjab). Atma Ram & Sons, Lahore. Rs. 2. 


Dr. Mohan Singh, an ‘ma. and Php. of the 
University of Calcutta and a p.titt., of the Punjab 
University as well, has attempted ‘in this brochure to give 
an account of the life of the well-known Indian saint with 
more accuracy jthan it has beën possible yet to secure. 
He has consulted all available literature in print and in 
manuscript and has questioned the validity of some of 
the conclusions hitherto held with regard to Kabirji’s 
life. The Das of the epithet Kabir Das, the author traces 
to Buddhistic Asokan influence, because Asoka called 
himself Priya Dasa (p. 30). This will hardly seem an 
argument and we take this opportunity to draw the 
learned writer's attention to it. ° : 

Tt is hoped that the book will be a contribution to 
the existing literature on the subject and the next two 
volumes, dealing with the poetry and the doctrine of 
Kabir, the publication of which in the spring of, the 
current year has been announced, will be awaited with 
interest by all students of Indian culture. 
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COMEDY : By Rai Govind Chandra, M.A M.R.AS. 
Price Re. 1. 


Mr. Chandra examines this particular form of art; 
the author’s attitude towards his characters, the nature of 
the incongruity which forms the material of comedy; the 
different elements like the dialogue, action, etc. He 
discovers- that comedy cannot have an universal appeal; 
because manners fade and become unintelligible to 
ordinary people. But why, when insisting on the 
intellectual note as the essence of comedy, exempt the 
intellect from picking up the requisite information about 
a by-gone.age ? Comedies of manners have an appeal for 
all ages, only the author’s intellect calls forth the reader’s 
in the same proportion. : 

P. R. Sen 


. THE UNLIMITED COMMUNITY: By Julius W. 
Friend and James Feibleman. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. Price 15s. Pages 374. 


Is social science possible ? Is the title science given 
to history, economics, jurisprudence, politics, or sociology 
a courtesy one, pure and simple? The two authors of 
the above book tell us that on the methods adopted so 
far, viz. the empirical, the genetic. and the abstractive, 
the claims of the social sciences to illustrate the univariant 
and universal conditions in a particular constellation of 
existents cannot be maintained. The empirical has ended 
in description, the genetic in tawtology, and the abstractive 
in indefiniteness. The authors attempt at reconstructing 
these methods to restore social disciplines from futility.~’ 

The source of energy for the work of reconstruction 
is the philosophical method of Charles S. Peirce, the 
founder of Pragmatism. Its real meaning is today 
being unfortunately lost by the commentaries and refine- 
ments of the originator’s famous disciples. The following 
quotation from Peirce’s collected papers will give a Glue 
to our author’s long-drawn but well-sustained argument. 
“The very idea of probability and of reasoning rests on 
the assumption that this number (P. refers to risks and 
influences) is indefinitely great. We are thus landed in 
the same difficulty as before, and I can ‘see but one 
solution of it. It seems to me that we are driven to this, 
that logicality inexorably requires that our interest, shall 
not be limited. They must not stop at our own fate, but 
must embrace the whole community. This community, 
again, must not be limited but must extend to all races of 
beings with whom we can come into immediate or mediate 
intellectual relation. It must reach, however vaguely, 
beyond this geological epoch, beyond all bounds. He 
who would not sacrifice his own soul to save the whole 
world, is as it seems to me, illogical in all his references, 
collectively. Logic is rooted in the social principle . . . 
But all this requires a conceived identification of one’s 
interests with those of an unlimited community.” Hence 
the title of the book. i i 

Obviously, such a point of view involves values 
having a status of their own, ie., apart from affects and 
intellection. The urge towards`the expansion of values, 
which are the Beautiful, the Good, and the Worshipful, 
comes from the attempt of the historical actuality to 
approximate towards the ideally-logical through numerous 
contradictions. The values are to be understood and felt 
in relation to an ever-widening circle (almost an 
asymptote} of organisations, which sublate those contra- 
dictions. The inner structure of an organization ‘offers 
the Beautiful, its relation to another organization the 
Good, and its connexion with the Infinite, which must 
needs be taken, like the social basis of values, as -a 
necessary factor in all logical endeavour, the quality of 
the Worshipful. Our authors do give a well-defined place 
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-A 
to mysticism in social thinking. But it is the Western 
type which is an incentive to action, as opposed to the 
Eastern, which, in their opinion, is static and negative. 

The significance of this volume arises from the fact 
it has steered clear of the fallacy of the instrumentalist, 
who, in his leisurely moments, is apt to confuse values 
with practicabilities. The practical here only ‘proves the 
true, not because the practical is true, but because the 
true is practical,’ 

The reviewer has not been convinced either by the 
authors’ distinction of their dialectic from the Hegelian 
or by their attempt to measure values on the basis of 
one to one relation. Their treatment of economic abstrac- 
tions is all too summary. The new value of the Worship» 
ful is not properly discussed. The impression that one 
retains however is that the book is ambitious. Yet, 
such a hook had long remained to be written. The 
sweep and the sustained quality of the discourse make 
ample amends fer small deficiencies. The book is a 
“genuine contribution to social thought. 


DHURJATI MUKHERJI 


EARLY LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN BENGAL 
AND BIHAR. Vol. 1: By D. N. Banerjee. Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd. Pp. 228. 


Mr. Banerjee is the. Reader of Economics and 
Politics in the University of Dacca. He has been, for 
several years past, engaged in studying original documents 
in the Imperial and Bengal Secretariat Record Offices 
on the early land revenue policy of the British Government 
in Bengal and Bihar. He has planned the publication 
of the results of his investigations in two separate volumes. 
The first volume is the book under review. It gives us 
copious information on the subject from 1765 to 1772. 
The author promises us that in the second volume he 
will carry the narrative down to 1793. : 

Early land revenue policy of the British Government 
in India.is a much thrashed out subject. It has been 
the favourite field- of investigation of many competent 
scholars. It stands however to the eredit of Mr. Banerjee 
that he has found it possible.to add details to the picture 
which was familiar so long mostly in outline. The vacant 
places in the canvas are now being filled in and when 
the second volume of the work is placed before the 
public we may expect to have a finished picture of the 
Jand revenue system in Bengal and Bihar as it was 
developed from 1765 to 1796. ; 

Mr. Banerjee rapidly describes in the introductory 
chapter of his book the revenue arrangement as it 
‘prevailed immediately after the Diwani was conferred 
upon the East India Company. Incidentally he disproves 
the theory advanced by Mr. x. B. Ramsbotham that Lord 
Clive in applying to the Emperor of Delhi for the grant 
of the Diwani was prompted solely by Raja Daulat Ram. 
Mr. Banerjee tells us that the question of making an 
application to this effect had already been decided upon 
at Calcutta and, the letter had also been drafted. 
“Lord Clive’s visit to the Raja and his seeking of the 
latter’s advice were . . . . more or less formal matters 
of courtesy.” 

In the second and third chapters of the book, the 
author gives us detailed information regarding the 
appointment of the “Supravisors,” the functions they were 
to carry out and the authority they were to énjoy. Already 
in the “Burdwan Province,” revenue was being collected 
under the direction and supervision of British Officers. 
This arrangement had proved to be effective and in a 
letter dated the llth November, 1768, the Court of 
Directors had commended it to their agents at Calcutta. 
But immediately nothing was done to extend this principle 
of British supervision to other parts of the Bengal Suba. 
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On the 7th of May, 1769, however, Mr. Richard Becher, 
Resident at the Durbar (the Court at Moorshidabad), 
observed in a letter to Mr. Verelst, then President ‘and 
Governor at Fort William, that necessary steps should 
immediately be taken “ for the relief of the inhapitants, the 
cultivation of the country, and the benefit of the company.” 
The arrangement of revenue collection then in vogue 
was apparently, in the opinion of Mr. Becher, undermining 
the permanent interests of the province and it was time 
for the Company’s authorities to think of a substitute. 
On the 24th May, in another letter to the Governor, he 
returned to the subject and graphically describing the 
plight of the peasants under the existing system ol 
land revenue collection suggested the extension of the 
Burdwan arrangement to other parts of the two provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar. This letter of Mr. Becher materially 
influenced the Select Committee at Calcutta in its decision 
to appoint ‘Supravisors.’ Mr. Banerjee acquaints us with 
the names of the persons actually appointed in this 
capacity and gives us details as to the duties they were 
to perform and the powers they were to exercise. H 
may only be wished that Mr. Banerjee ‘gave us some 
details also with regard to the antecedents of the 
European gentlemen appointed as Supravisors. He ha; 
stated the reasons for the failure of the supervisor system. 
But it seems that the want of training on the part oi 
the officers concerned was also an impcrtant factor ir 
the failure of the scheme: This would have been fully 
illustrated if we could have definite information as te 
the early training of these officers in England and as tc 
the offices they had filled and the experience they hac 
earned in this country. 

In the fourth chapter the author describes the 
formation ot the Controlling Committee of Revenue ant 
the Controlling Councils. In the fifth chapter he describes 
the triennial and quinquennial settlement and in the 
sixth and last chapter he gives us an idea of the new 
schéfe in operation. -The book is boldly printed anc 
beautifully got up. á 

j Narese Cranpra Roy 


FRANCE TO-DAY: By Maurice Thorez. Gollancz: 
London. Ssh. 


FRANCE FACES THE FUTURE: By Ralph Fox 
Lawrence and Wishart: London. sh. 6d. 


THE FIERY CROSS: By Lt. Col. De La Rocque 
Lovat Dickson: London. 2sh. 


France today is at an interesting stage of developmen’ 
focussing more forcibly and actively than many countrie: 
various currents and cross-currenis at work internationally 
Moves in France at present and in the period ahead, a: 
such, will be of great and far-reaching significance. The 
basic issue remains one between conservation funda 
mentally of a state of economy that has prevailed lon; 
with certain external alterations underlining at the same 
time the ideas of foreign domination of States anc 
imperialism, and the course of democratic developmen: 
with economic changes giving democracy a new conten 
and scope with implied value to the ideas of colonia 
emancipation and self-determination. 

The volume of Maurice Thorez, an active figure ir 
French politics at present, discusses the dominant economic 
factors behind a keen struggle in France and treats the 
forces that have contributed to the growth of the “ Popula: 
Front” in the country. He does this with the aid o: 
various important and interesting statistics and witk 
references to impacts of several significant developments 
which add to the value’ of his volume jo’ students o: 
economics and politics. Thorez views the “ Popular Front’ 
as an-important stage and one in his opinion suited t 
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aid the line of socialistic advance. Ralph Fox, probably. 


known already to many of the readers in India by his 
previous publications dealing with a wide variety of topics, 
some as well with special references to India, in his book 
on France, covers much the same ground ground as Thorez. 
The history of the rise of the “Popular Front” is treated 
at greater length in his volume. Count Colonel de la 
Rocque is the leader of the Fascist League “Croix de 
Feu” which has now assumed the less picturesque title 
of “Social Party.” His book is one long chain of 
drastic denunciations and dogmatic declarations. There 
is little attempt at holding out any definite programme. 
In vague terms, rule by a strong band of super-patriots 
is projected, who will make France—the epithets are’ 
greatly common to «fascist leaders—strong, happy and 
respected. Colonel de la Rocque’s movement has developed 
and come to gain much prominence as symbolising a 
fight against virile forces behind the line of “ Popular 
Front” and the sympathy and support. extended to it 
from influential sections. 5 f 

The opposing forces in France are passing through 
an interesting period of trial marked by new changes 
and contacts conditioned not only by attention to internal 
circumstances but greatly as well by care to external 
developments—the most importaut of these being Soviet 
Union’s move on one side and German military revivalism 
representing a serious challenge at the same time to 
Soviet State on the other. The volumes here reviewed 


indicate that a line of fascist reaction or assertion in. 


France will not be an easy one and that forces against 
such a course are keen and much awake. The Spanish 
situation no doubt introduces an important element of 
complication and the reaction of dominant groups in 
centres abroad to the trend in Spain is also reflective of 
concern about the gaining of popular currents in France. 
The run of affairs in France in the period before will be 
of wide importance, and for an understanding of. it, it is 
well to know the forces involved, interests concerned and 


forces implied. 
A. C. N. 


THE ASOKAN ROCK AT GIRNAR, GAEKWAD 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SERIES, No. Il: By Dr. Hira- 
ee Sy, M.A., M.O.L., D.Litt. Baroda, 1936. Price 

e. 1-1-6. - : 


This memoir about inscriptions found on a rock at 
Mt. Girnar, in the Junagadh state, of the- Bombay 
Presidency; from the erudite pen of Dr. Sastri, 
formerly Epigraphist to the Government of India; is the 
second publication in the newly ‘started Gaekwad 
Archaeological Series. Personally the present reviewer 
has high regard for Dr. Sastri’s scholarship and learning, 
but he would be failing in his duty, if he does not record 
the fact that he is disappointed with the publication 
under review. The book, as-we are informed by the 
author himself, has been published to make the lay 
public understand the contents and importance of the 
epigraphs carved on the rock. We may therefore take 
it for granted that it is intended to be a sort of ‘ Guide- 
Book.’ For such a work the size is too large. What is 
more, Dr. Sastri should have utilized this opportunity in 
describing briefly the various ancient buildings. That 
Dr. Sastri is no novice in architecture, we know from his 
various contributions in Annual Reports of the Archaeo- 
logical’ Survey of India. 

The work has been divided ifto various sections and 
sub-sections, the largest of which is devoted to Asoka; 
his edicts, organization of his empire etc. At the end of 
the section thg text of the thirteen rock edicts are given 
in Devanagari and Roman character, together with their 
translations. Dr. Sastri bases his account of the great 
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Maurya Emperor and his administrative system on the 
work of late Dr. V. A. Smith entitled ‘ Asoka, The 
Buddhist Emperor of India’ Tt is not understood for 
what reasons Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and Dr. R. K. 
Mukherji’s monumental labours on Asoka should have 
been neglected. Prof. Bhandarkar, however, is lucky 
enough to be mentioned towards the end of the ‘ Preface,’ 
but we feel sorry about poor Dr. Mukherji. It is possible 
that Dr. Mukherji’s theories are not acceptable to Dr. 
Sastri; but that is no reason for suppressing the name 
of his publication altogether. This is not the proper 
scientific spirit. A detailed examination of the various 
theories put forward by the learned author would not 
‘only be out of place here, but also needlessly lengthen 
the present review. But we may be permitted to mention 
here that, the Buddhist works do not always support the 
theory of Asoka’s toleration of other religions. Thus 
Divyavadhana (p. 427), a Buddhist Sanskrit work records 
that Asoka put to death several Nigrantha (Jaina) 
ascetics at Pundravardhana, 

The note on Rudradaman and his epigraph is too 
brief. Moreover the author has not mentioned the 
importance of the inscription due to use of Sanskrit. The 
same is the case with that of the Gupta Emperor 
Skandagupta. Since Dr. Sastri for reasons best known 
to him, has not thought fit to mention various theories 
about Rudradaman and Skandagupta, and various im- 
portant events of their reign; he should have done well 
to give a brief Bibliography, as has been done by 
Sir John Marshall, in his guide hooks on the ruins at 
Further such one-sided narration is 
bound to create dogmatism in popular mind, who in good 
faith are likely to accept Dr. Sastri’s pet theories as 
established historical truths. One point more. Regarding 
Satiyapute Dr. Sastri asserts that they have not been 
identified;- what he probably means is that they have 
not been correctly or satisfactorily identified; because 
attempts have been made by several scholars; the most 
notable of which are those of Prof. Jean Prezyluski and 
Prof. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. The book no doubt 
has its merit but the impression left by it is that, it ‘is 
a hasty publication. Those who know Dr. Sastri, can, be 
pardoned for expecting far better standard of work from 
him. The publication under review should have been 
left to his worthy assistant Mr. A. S. Gadre. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, MYSORE FOR THE YEAR 1932, Bangalore, 
1935. Pp. 1-282, and 26 plates. ` 


The new series of Annual Reports initiated by the 
present ‘Director, Dr. M. H. Krishna; has set a standard 
in get up and printing and is equalled only ‘by the 
publications of.the Government of India Press.. As usual 
the: present volume is divided into several parts contain- 
ing an admirable account of the work carried out by the 
department, during the year 1932. ve 

During the year Dr. Krishna, toured in’ the ‘several 
districts of the state, in connection with conservation and 
systematic study of the extant monuments. He also 
engaged himself in collecting information, about the 
buildings built in the so-called Chalukyan style, on which 
he is now engaged in preparing a monograph. The 
epigraphical assistant was engaged in collecting new 
inscriptions; while the architectural assistant toured the 
Hassan district for making drawings of certain Hoysala 
monuments. Texts of sixty few records have been 
published in the present volume, the most important of 
which is a grant of Ganga king Krishnavarmman. It is 
delightful to learn that the Director continued his 
important studies on ancient structures of the state; and 
portions of his notes on the half buried remains’ at 
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Talakad, Ikkeri, Kaladi and Harihar have been published 
in the volume under review. In addition to these the 
famous temple at Somanathapura has been completely 
studied. In this respect Dr. Krishna has set a good 
example to his fellow professionals. When exploration 
and exeavation, two most important branches of 
archaeology, are stopped on account of financial stringency 
by governments, the official archaeologists may well devote 
their forced leisure to study remains that are still extant 
on the surface, or engage themselves in surface explora- 
tion, or in preparing a descriptive list of ruined mounds, 
which would be extremely helpful to the future explorer. 
Another most interesting feature is the section dealing 
with manuscripts, the most important of which is 
Vidyaranya-kalajnana. It is a paper manuscript belonging 
to the Mysore Oriental Library; containing about 300 
folio pages in Telegu characters the bulk of which are 
taken up by prophecies dealing with history of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom. Other prophecies are in the form 
of a dialogue between mythological personages like Siva, 
Skanda, Nandi, Brahma ete. The rest of the volume are 
taken up by prophecies by Virasaiva saints. These are 
in Kannada prose. On the whole Dr. H. Krishna is to 
be congratulated for discharging his heavy responsibilities 
in such a worthy way. We learn with great regret that 
excavations at Chandravalli and Brahmagiri had to be 
stopped by the orders of the Mysore government. It is 
sincerely hoped that state authorities will soon permit 
the renewal of this extremely important work at an early 
date. But Dr. Krishna is a man who never permits such 
obstacles to stand in hjs way and it. is a pleasure to 
know that in spite of financial stringency he did tarry on 
some experimental (?) excavations near the stone quarries 
to the east of Lal-Bagh, Bangalore; which, resulted ‘in 
the discovery of old potteries and large urns with 
elephantjne legs. 

i ADRIS BANERJI 


INDIAN PICTORIAL ART AS DEVELOPED IN 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS. (Gaekwaďs Archeological 
Series No. 1). By Hirananda Sastri, M.A., M.O.L., D.Litt., 
Director of Archéology, Baroda State, and Government 
Epigraphist for India (Retired). a 


His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda, whose love for 
and activities in the cause of the history and culture of 
the country are well-known, deserves the congratulations 
of all Indologists for the inauguration of a Department 
of Archeology in his State. The work under review 
introduces a series of publications which will bring to 
the notice of the world of scholars the results of the 
investigations of workers in this newly instituted 
Department. 

The present monograph aims at briefly refuting the 
view of scholars who hold that “Indian art has never 
developed -book-illustrations as such,” that “the illustra- 
tions take the form of square panels applied to the page 
‘without organic relation to the text” and that “ illustrated 
manuscripts of any kind are very rare” (p. 2). With 
. this end in view Dr. Sastri has drawn attention to a 
number of illustrated manuscripts, either in his own 
possession: or known to him as belonging to others. 
topic dealt with is interesting and it is worth while to 
carry on a thorough and comprehensive investigation in 
this line which may reveal the origin and development of 
the art in its progress through centuries. 

A stady of the illustrated manuscripts as produced 
in different parts of the country with a minute observation 
of ‘the local peculiarities, if any, is essential for this 
purpose. Considerable help in this matter may be secured 
from the manuscript libraries of which there are quite 
a godd number here and abroad, and some of which have 
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“fine descriptive catalogues. The library of the Royal 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, for instance, has a handsome 
small’ collection of illustrd.ed manuscripts, including a 
number of Buddhist manuscripts in old Newari characters. 
Painted book-covers, of which there are beautiful speci- 
mens in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta, might 
also be taken into consideration in this connection. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


THE YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO: By 
Shuddhananda Bharati. The Bharata Shakti Nilayam, 
Pondicherry. Pages 202. Price Rs. 2 only. 


How far the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo differs from the 
Yoga as understood by ancient thinkers of India and 
how far this book is an exposition: of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Yoga only, is probably a question of opinion. The 
general reader will find that the book practically traverses 
the entiré field of Yoga, —Hatha, Raja,. Jnana, etc., and 
is not confined to the exposition of any special kind of 
it. : 

The style is loaded with metaphors and allegories 
and interjections and exclámations. This makes the book 
rather difficult reading. To take one sentence at random: 
we read on page 39,— 

“The Super-Nation-Builders, the seers of ancient 
India, whose utterances were not a mere idea-spinning 
but all sound-forms of the realities of Self-vision, &. &c.” 
Language like this leaves one wondering whether this is 
‘idea spinning’ or ‘sound-form’! 

We have of late been reading a number of books 
like this and cannot help reflecting on their utility. Like 
orchids which strike no roots in the soil, a Yogin thinks 
of spiritual enlightenment only when his physical life is 
the care of others. If the best among us thought only 
of supra-mundane realities, leaving the world to rascals 
and swindlers, the fate of humanity would indeed he 
unenviable. Yet, this is the most tragic circumstance 
in Indian life that even an I.C.S. politician would end 
by becoming a Yogin who spurns the world in, which 
most of us are condemned to live, and dilates upon 
hundred other regions of the souls’ existence but this. 
However beneficial spirituality of this kind may be to 
individuals, it is a question if humanity at large is 
benefitted by it. The ideal of useful citizenship and the 
creed that highest morality consisted in service to others, 
seem to be at a discount now. Many are anxious to 
save their individual souls leaving the world to darkness 
and to damnation. Those who have not been placed on 
the path to supermanhood look agape and ask: What 
matters it to us if there be a superman among us at our 
cost ? ‘One rich man among a poverty-stricken population 
is a striking contrast but is no benefit to any. In a 
society of dark politics and savage morals, the maintenance 


‘of one or two supermen is at best a costly luxury! 


ADARSHA SADHU—AN IDEAL MONK: By A. J. 
Sunavala, B.A., LL.B.. University Press, Cambridge. 
Pages 185. ` Price Five Shillings net. 


It is the life-history of a Jaina Sadhu or Monk. 
It has been introduced to the general public with a ` 
Prefactory note by F. W. Thomas and a foreword by 
Sylvain Levi.’ Persons interested in Jainism will find it 
pleasant reading and for the general reader it contains 
much useful information. 
U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
KHAIRPUR STATE: By M. B. Pithawalla, B.A. B.Sc, 
L.C.P. (Lend.), F.G.S. 1935. 


This brochure gives us a fairly good acgount of the 
physiography and human geography of Khairpur State. 
The maps are not of a sufficiently good quality. 
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- some illustrations. 


BOMBAY, THE GATEWAY OF INDIA: Compiled 
by The Passengers and Traffic Relief Association. Albert 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. Price annas four. 
Pages 152, 17 plates. 


.A remarkably cheap and useful publication. We hépe 
it will prove popular with all :ouris.s to Bombay. > ‘ 


Ninmat Kumar Bose + 


BENGALI 


. RAJA RAMMOHAN: By Ajit Kumar Chakravarti, 
Published by Abhiiit Kumar Chakravorti, 2, College 
Square, Calcutta. Pages .72. Price annas ten only. - 


This is a small collectio of essays on the Raja. 
These w.re intended as chapters in a projected Life of 
the- Raja, which the author could no: complete?- The 
Raja’s appearance on the stage of history “and his 
activities are here interpreted as part of a world-move- 
ment for spiritual and political freedom, of which the 
French Revolution was a great man-festation. This new 
angle of vision adds value to the author’s endeavour 
which, though unfortunately left unfinished, deserves 
praise. i? 
. U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


HINDI 


KANGRESS KE ITIHAS MEN” KASHI KA 
STHAN: By Kamalapati Tripathi. Published. by the 
Town Congress Committee, Benares. Pages 62. 


This booklet on the work of-the Indian National 
Congress in Benares was compiled on occasion of the 
golden jubilee of the Congress. 


BHUMI: By Chandhari Mukhtyar Sing Vakil. 
Published by the author from Meerut. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


The author, who is the Manager of the Sugar Works 
at Daurala, has complied this general handbook on 
agriculture as the first book of a series on ‘he same 
science. He has touched all the various sides of the 
subject, including agricultural chemistry. There are 
i The pep: will be utiized for rural 
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uplift. 
JUJUTSU : By REEN Narayan Rao.’ 


Price annas eight. 

This is a well-illustrated booklet on the well-known 
Japanese art of self-defence. The author uses Hindi 
names for the feats. It will be found useful and should 
be in the libraries of schools. 


Pages 53. 


‘Rames Basu 


GUJARATI i 
TAWARIKH NI-TEJ CHHAYA: By Gunavantray 


: Acharya, published by the Saurashtra Karyalny. Ranpur, 


Kathiawad. Paper cover. Pp. ‘Ill. Price Re. 0-8-0. (1935). 
The Lights and Shades of History Part I, consists of 


Pages 191. . 
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a well executed translation of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
letters on the history of the world written from jail to 
his daughter Indira. The translation maintains very 
admirably the spirit of the original. : 


1, ADHYATMATATTWALUK: By Maharaj Shri 


“Nyaya Vijeyji. 
Jia STRI JIVAN NI VIKAS DASHA: By the same 


author. 
“r 3. JAIN DARSHANA: By the same author. 
4, JAINATWA: By Ramnik V. Shah. 


Ithe above four books are connected with Jain 
Philosophy and Sucial Life:-The first is not a recent 
production. The second gives advice to women how to 
live a clean life. The third and fourth descant on Jain 
philo.ophy and elements of. Jain’ religion. There is- 
nothing special or new about them. f i 


APANG NI PRATIBHA: By Muganbhai 
Parbhubhai Desai. Published by the Navjivan Prakshan 
Mandir; Alimédabad. Papér. Cover. Pages 204. Price 
annas twelve (1936). 


The Story of My Life by the blind American lady 


Helen Kelicr is an entrancing book showing how she 


successfully battled against her physical “disability— 
blindness—and was able to live a life better and more 
enjoyablc than that of those who can see. There are 
two Forewords, one -by Pandit Sukhlal, himself suffering 
from. defec.ive eyesight and still a distinguished scholar, 
and Kaka Kalelkar, who has as usual poetised the subject. 
The translation is so well rendered that it reads like an 
original book The Story of My Life is continued by 
Hékn Keller as The Midstream. We are sure that it 
would be translated at no distant date. < 


SHRIMAD BHAGVAD GITA: By Rajvaidya Jivram 
Kalidas Shastri of Gondal. Printed at the Rasa Shala 
Electric Printing Press, Gondal. Cloth Bound. Pages 
1454-190. Price Rs. 4 (1936): : 


Vaidyaraj Jivram is a well-known medical man and 
is conducting a drug factory -and a hospital at Gendal. 
He is at-the same time a Sanskrit scholar. In his. 
collection of five thousand Sanskrit manuscripts he has 
got sixteen different versions of thé Gita handwritten at 
different timcs. One of them - is a Manuscript written 
in Vikram Samvat 1235: it is a-novel work. It contains 
21 more slokas ‘han the text of the ordinary work, and 
variznts at 250 places. Those variants in Shastri’s 
opinion. are more apposite than the ordinarily received 
text, as they make the relative situations clear and lucid, 
The ordér of the slokas is different also. Though in the 
present publication it is made to conferm to the uz sual 
sequence. A very good translation into Gujarati appears 
along with the Sanskrit text and a tippani (comms:ntary). 
called Siddhi Dairi also rendered into Gujarati. One 
finds that it is a labour of love of Gita on the part of 
the writer, and betrays his deep study of the subject. 


‘KM. J. 7 


TROUBLE -ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER AND AFTER 
By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


Tus Pouicy or “ Peacerut PENETRATION ” 


Disquietine news of trouble on the North-West 
Frontier are pouring in daily. The people are 
looking askance and pondering when it would 
come to an end. Meanwhile, the Government 
have amassed thirty thousand troops and two 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force in the Wazir- 
istan area and a sparrow whispers that they are 
contemplating air action. The Statesman of 
Calcutta has been advocating air action for the 
last few weeks. Trouble on the Frontier seems 
to be never-ending, and it is but time that the 
public should be acquainted with the causes that 
serve to perpetuate it. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, army secretary to the 
Government of India, gave two statements to 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on March 7 
and 8 last in which he dealt with the policy of 
the Government with regard to the tribes on the 
frontier. He presented the members with three 
alternatives, viz., (1) the policy of leaving the 
tribes alone, (2) the policy of advancing to the 
Durand Line and disarming the tribes, and (3} 
the policy of peaceful economic penetration. 
The Government’s policy is the third alternative 
and they have been following it for the last few 
years. What is this ‘peaceful penetration’ 
policy? I can do no better than quote such an 
authority on Indian military questions as Lieut.- 
General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.c.s.1. 
He writes in The Sphere of February 6, 1937 : 


“In the carly nineties the two countries (viz., India 
and Afghanistan) settled between them the Durand Line 
or frontier. Within that line, across the Indus, it was 
for the British Goverrment to settle ‘he matter their own 
way. But annexation and administration meant fierce 
wars, assassinations, rebellions, al] in a country that could 
pay no revenue and all at the expense of the Indian tax- 
prayer. It could no: be done. The tribes were thus left 
alone, but grew stronger and more reckless in their 
raiding, and at long last’ in 1921 the British decided 
that a big cantonment in the heart of Waziristan and 
more and morc roads for lerries. tanks, trade Or troops, 
with such amenities as travelling dispensaries, would 
slowly bring about some measure of civilization.” 


This policy, according to Sir Metcalfe, has 
been strictly pursued for the last thirtech years. 
Roads have been built, ’bus service has been in- 
troduced, schools have been started and thus 
money and culture have been brought to the 


doors of the tribesmen. This rosy picture of 
Sir Metcalfe does not tally with the actual facts, 
and those who had the temerity of questioning 
his statements were bluntly. told that the Govern- 
ment: would ~persist in this policy until it was 
proved finally that it was altogether unavailing. 


THE GENESIS OF THE TROUBLE 


The Government policy, that of ‘ peaceful 
penetration,’ has rendered the tribes people more 
bold and fanatical than before. These latter 
have come face to face with modern civilization. 
With the communications being easy they have 
imported modern arms and weapons as fast. as 
they can. The tribesmen are said to be pro- 
verbially religious faratics. Whatever move- 
ments go on in the plains find their echo in the 
hills. And as the communication has been 
easier, interested propagandists can easily make 
their way to their haven and inflame them. Sir 
Aubrey Metcalfe narrated on the floor of the 
Assembly three demands * made by the Waziris 
under the guidance of the Faqir of Ipi. These 
are formulated on purely communal basis, and 
their precise nature presupposes the fact thas 
they have been done by some interested parties 
working among them from the plains. They 
perhaps think that all the pressure in the plains 
being unavailing, the frontier people would 
succeed in extracting satisfaction of the demands 
from the Government. And the import of these 
people into the territory has been as easy and 
as profuse as the import of arms. So, even 
The Statesman of April 19 last was forced to 
admit that the reasons for the present trouble | 
were “ more political than economic or religious.” 
The tribesmen are proverbially .poor. They 
understand one thing, t.e., loot, and are after it 
in season and out of season. How can they be 
so easily incited when they find that they have 
no prospect of getting money out of the fulfil- 
ment of the demands? Here comes in another 
contributory cause. ‚Why are these tribes at 
daggers drawn with the Hindus and Sikhs? We 





* (1) Restoration of the girl they had kidnapped 
last ycar, (2) restoration of the Shahidgahj Mosque, 
and (3) a promise on the part of the Government not 
to interfere with religion. P 
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have already found in the extract, quoted above, 
that establishing cantonments and stationing 
itroops in the heart of Waziristan is part of the 
present “penetration” policy. As a result. of 
this the tribes find their long-cherished in- 


“dependence at stake. The report goes there . 


that the tribes occasionally suffer indignities 
at the hands of the troops. And these are 
mostly non-Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, the 
policy of the Government being to station them, 
and not the Muslims, in that area. This 
naturally ‘has ignited their ire and they are 
prone to wreak vengeance at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and on the flimsiest plea. And the recent 
happenings have supplied both. Though there 
are only nine per cent Hindus and Sikhs at 
present in the Frontier, their number must have 
been augmented of late with the progress of the 
British policy. They are mostly traders and 
money-lenders and have settled there as such. 
But the inherent defects of the policy have 
exposed these peace-loving people to extreme 
suffering. f 


Tue Hinpus’ PLIGHT 


Responsible Indian news agencies, such as, 
the A. P. and the U. P., are not perhaps allowed 
entrance to the places of occurrence. They 
report either from New Delhi, or Simla or at 
farthest from Rawalpindi. Only one item of 
news was telegraphed from Bannu, the western- 
most town of the British administered frontier, 
on April 15 last. This says: 


“In view of the disturbed condition and a 
possibility of attacks by the raiders, the city defence 
committee of the Hindu-Sikh Sabha has passed a resolution 
urging the Government to grant arms licences liberally 
to Hindus and Sikhs and to distribute arms unstintingly 
for self defence.” ~ 


This news is not only expressive but alarm- 
ing too. The poor neighbouring tribesmen are 
well equipped with arms and weapons en masse, 
- and no restriction has ever been put on their 

having them, whereas the rich and well-to-do 
Hindu and Sikh residents and traders are un- 
armed and defenceless. No stretch of imagina- 
tion is required to gauge the plight of the Hindus 
' and the Sikhs. Everybody- knows the result. 
Had the Hindus and the Sikhs been powerful 
enough to resist the armed people, none of them, 
. not to speak of the fair ‘sex only, could have 
been kidnapped. The British army of thirty 
thousand strong has not been able to recover 
the men Ridnapped orily a few days ago. Their 
houses are being raided and burnt and their 
cattle forcibly taken away. Though there was 
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a news that a Muslim had also fallen a victim, 
the vast majority of the sufferers are reported 
to be the unarmed Hindus and the Sikhs. The 
Statesman of April 23, an erstwhile champion 
of the Muslims,- wrote : 


“A surprising feature of the recent kidnapping of 


‘Hindus near tribal territory is the absence of any 


comment in the nationalist press.” 


But all this is due to the Government’s 
pursuing “a hide and seek” policy on the 
Frontier. The idea of peaceful penetration has 
attracted the Hindu traders from outside, but 
the tribesmen have been left to be as fierce as 
before, with the result that they are becoming 
civilized looters. The Hindus should be armed, 
at least temporarily, to resist their onslaught. 
But that alone will not suggest the way out. 


Tue Way Our 


The Government policy of peaceful pene- 
tration into the tribal area of the North-West _ 
Frontier had been subjected to severe criticism 
from the Opposition on the floor of the Assembly 
last month. But after that they seem to have 
gone to sleep over the question. The Govern- 
ment policy has also been criticized by the 
London Times in a leading article. Under the 
nom-de-plume -of “Experientia Docet, an 
important authority on Frontier matters, in a 
letter to The Times (over which it wrote the 
leading article) declares : 

“Our political administration in Waziristan is a 
failure. Road-building contracts and allowances are not 
going to contro] hot-heads, and so long as the universal - 
carrying of arms. is- recognized as a right in the 
Administered Areas, so long must bloodshed be- the 
inevitable result. 

“Maliks and headmen receiving Government 
allowances for keeping young men in order and afraid to 
expose their own weakness, hide the real state of things 
and ask the Government to send ‘a Peace Column of 
Troops.’ Hence, unseasoned troops set out on a flag 
march at 8 O’clock in the morning and are fighting for 
their lives two hours later. ; 

7 “The disarming of villagers is being gradually carried 
out in Afghanistan. Was it more difficult for us and 
would it not be cheaper in men and money ? ” 


Everybody believes, as also the experts 
admit, that the present frontier policy of the 
Government has been a failure, and if further 
persisted in, might be fraught with untoward 
consequences. The tribesmen, specially the 
younger section, have twisted everything to their 
own advantage, and now appear more powerful 
than before. They have grown more fanatical 
too. But the most needed thing has not beert 
allowed to find a ready soil. No effort has ‘been 
made to replace the tribal feeling by Indian 
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caationalism, which is the only soldering element 
‘to bring these tribes-under effective control. The 
separatist tendency of the Indian Muslims has 
not a little been responsible for the prevention 
-of its growth. But the Government, if faithful 
to their policy, ought to have provided 
-opportunity for this purpose. Contrary to this, 
they have banished the enlightened Pathans 
from their country and placed every. possible 
‘obstacle against those who could mix closely 
with the tribes and preach to them the blessings 
-of Indian nationalism instead of harping on 
tribal independence. The fanatics of the plains 


however weré not debarred from going there - 


‘and inflaming their wrath to fight against the 
Hindus and Sikhs and the Government. None 
of the authorities have ever approached them 
‘as their equals and with sympathy and love. 
‘The late Major B. D. Basu, the eminent his- 
‘torian and author of Rise of the Christian Power 
in India, India under the British Crown, ete., 
-used to say that, while employed as a major in 
“the military service, he often went straight into 
the Pathan villages alone and unarmed, talked 
‘with them in their own language Pustu and 
¿earned their love and sympathy. The Pathan 
‘tribes are a brave people. They have all along 
‘resisted those who have sought to bring them 
-under control. But they are not devoid of the 
“milk of human kindness.” If they are treated 
‘properly, they can turn our best ally. The 
-present policy of the Government has been a 
failure when judged from this angle. 

One thing more. “ Experientia Docet” has 
-suggested disarming of the people as is being 
‘done on the Afghan side. Whether disarming 
‘the tribes is at all beneficial so far as Indian 
-defence is concerned is a moot point. But that 
‘it is not feasible at present is obvious. The 
much-talked of Durand Line, so called after 
‘Sir Mortimer Durand, has divided the Waziris, 
Afridis, Mohmands and other frontier tribes 
‘into two parts, the major portion on the Indian 
side and the minor on the Afghan. When you 
‘try to punish the people, they very easily find 
:shelter among their kith and kin in Afghanistan. 


Arms and weapons will also not fail to come ` 
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that way. Hence either for disarming or for 
bringing the tribes under control, .Government 
must revise the frontier boundary at once. 
Dr. Nanda Lal Chatterjee has written thus in 
The Hindustan Review (April, 1937): 


“The problem of defence and administration on the 


>”. North-West Frontier cannot be simplified unless the 


imperfections of the Durand Line are fully realized, and 
remedied in consultation with the Afghan Government. 
How far the actual political. circumstances will permit 
a revision of the Durand agreement is difficult to say, 
but the fact remains that the Durand Line is one of the 
unsoundest frontiers that India could be saddled with.” 


Indian public men and publicists should 
now join hands to demand an early ending of 
the trouble on the frontier, which has become 
almost chronic all these years and which is cost- 
ing the life and property of the. people. The 
defects of the present policy should be exposed 
in plain language. The Hindus and the Sikhs 
have got ‘special reason to do so, as their 
brethren on the Frontier are the worst sufferers 
in the game, and that under British protection ! 
The Government, instead of laying down and 
carrying out a policy from the Olympian 
heights, should come down to the plains, consult 
the leaders about it and save the people from 
the heavy burden they are bearing for this 
fruitless affair. 

hyi Pa 


ADDENDUM 


A Press Communiqué states from Simla that 
since April 22 last, Sir John Coleridge, General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Com. 
mand, has assumed political control of 
Waziristan and of the tribal areas on the 
Waziristan border which were hitherto under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. A commentary 
on this Communiqué has also been issued to the 


. effect that this does not mean that martial law 


has been declared in the area. All the same, 
the military now is the supreme Arbiter of the 
tribesmen, and what will happen in consequence 
it is not very difficult to imagine. 


April 24, 1937. 
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: THE. DISCRETIONARY POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR: IN THE NEW: 
_ CONSTITUTION 


FRIST? 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJ I, M.A., Ph.D. 


- Lucknoð 


À DISTINCTIVE feature of the new Constitution 


‘js the right-of the Governor to exercise a number’ 


of important powers and: functions in his sole, 
discretion. This special right is not to be con- 
fused with the equally extraordinary authority 
of the Governor‘to actin his individual judgment, 
because in the latter case he may ask ‘for the 
advice of his Council of Ministers, but-is in-no 


- way bound by it, whereas in matters wherein the 


Governor is authorized by the Act to exercise 
his discretion, he need not consult his M'nisters 
. at all. These special discretionary powers of 
the Governor have acquired an embittered pro- 
minence of late owing to the refusal of the Con- 
gress to accept office without their virtual sus- 
pension. 

That these powers are enormous is vaguely 
asserted, but the exact extent thereof is not 
generally known to the public. The Act 
nowhere specifies such powers collectively. These 
are scattered under different sections; hence, un- 
less all the sections were.analysed and studied 
in detail, it would be difficult to form an idea 
of their cumulative effect. It is necessary to 
add at the outset that there aré apparently two 
classes of discretionary powers under the, Act. 
In one class can be assigned those powers and 
functions which.the Governor is to exercise 


absolutely in his own discretion. Practically: all- 


the discretionary powers specified in the Act 
belong to this class. In the exercise of these, 
the Governor need not ask for his Ministers’ 
advice, and he may act on his own initiative. 
There is another -class of powers the number of 
which is very negligible, in the exercise of which 
the Governor will act in his discretion after con- 
` sultation with his Ministers, or the President of 
the Legislature. 

The question arises as to why such dis- 
cretionary powers have been granted at all. It 
has nowhere been definitely answered, but it is 
not difficult to guess the reasons from a study of 

_ the official speeches and reports. ‘The explana- 
` tion offered by the Indian Nationalists is that 
itis a clear distrust of the democrat'c movement 
in India, which is responsible for the executive 


. safeguards in “the Constitution. 


D University ~ 


This is, of 
course, a matter of opinion, and obviously does 
not explain the official view-point fully. -The 
official justification may be thus analysed. 

Firstly, it is assumed that the Schenie of 
Provincial Autonomy envisaged in the ‘Act of 
1935 is immediately no more than an exp2riment, 
hence the Governor has been invested with 
powers to enable him’ to carry on the King’s 
Government effectively in a period of necessary. 
transition. 

Secondly, in the absence of Dyarchy and 
the corresponding reservation of subjects, it. has. 
been thought advisable to entrust, sufficient gdis- 
cretionary authority to the Governor as.a safe- 
guard against the possible breakdown of the 
administrative machinery. 

Thirdly, the existerice. of communal and 
racial jealousies and antagonisms has been re- 
garded as another justification for the grant of 
discretionary powers to the Governor for enabl- 
-ing him to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
the various communities entrusted to his care. 

Fourthly,-the substantial relaxation of con- 
trol from the Government of Ind'a and the 
Secretary of State is another consideration which 
accounts for the inclusion of special d'scre-- 
tionary powers of the Governor who may require 
them as the representative of the King and of 
the Parliament. 

Lastly, it has been considered necessary to 
confer the necessary diser etionary powers in view 
of the fact that the Governor is charged witk 
certain Special Responsibilities specified in the 
Act.’ 

Let us now proceed to analyse in detail the- 
variuos-matters which under the Act have been: 
left to the absolute discretion of the Governor.. 


1. COUNCIL or MINISTERS 
The formation of the Ministry is one of 
the mast important matters within the discre- 
tion of the Governor. Under: Section 51, the: 





" # This analysis of “the official justification” goes te- 


support Indian nationalist opinion.—Ed., 


latter in his discretion is to choose, summon, 
and dismiss the Ministers, and is also to deter-.. 


nuine'their salary until the same is decided by 
the Provincial Legislature. Under Section 50, 
the Governor may preside at meetings of the 
Council of Ministers. Section 59 confers on the 
Governor the power to make in his discretion 
after consultation. with the Ministers rules, 
firstly, for authentication of the Orders and 
other Instruments made and executed in his 
name, secondly, for the more convenient tran- 
saction of the business of the -Government, 
thirdly, for the allocation -of work among the. 
Ministers, fourthly for including in these rules 
provisions requiring ) Ministers and Secretaries to 
transm‘t to him all such information with respect 
to the business of the Provincial Government as 
may. besspecified in the rules, or as he may. other- 
wise Tequire to be so transmitted, and in parti- 
cular requiring a Minister to bring to his notice 
any matter under consideration by him which 
involves, or ‘appears likely to involve any of his 
Special Responsibilities. 


2. LEGISLATURE 


The Governor is authorised to exercise his 
discretion in. various matters relating to the 
Legislature. Under Seétion 62,-he may summon 
the Legislature at such. time ‘and place as he 
thinks ‘Ait, prorogue the Chamber or Chambers, 
or dissolve the Legislative Assembly. Under 
Section 63, he may address the Assembly, or 


either Chamber of a bicameral Legislature, and’ 


require the attendance of members, and also may 
send messages with respect to a bill under con- 
sideration, or: for. any other purpose: Under 


Section 69, he may remove the disqualification.. 


for a person to be a member of the Legislature, 
resulting from failure to lodge the return of 
election expenses within ‘the specified time. 
Under Section 74, he may summon the Chambers 
to meet in a joint sitting for consideration of a 
bill which appears to him to relate to Finance, 
or affects the discharge of any of his Speciai 
Responsibilities notwithstanding that the speci- 
fied period of twelve months may not -have 
elapsed. Under Section 75, he may assent to 
‘any bill, withhold assent therefrom, reserve it 
for the consideration: of the Governor- General, 
or return it, for reconsideration and recommend 
any amendments in his message. Under Sec- 
tion 84, the Governor, after consultation with 
the Speaker or the President, as the case may 
be, shall in his discretion make rules, firstly, 


‘for the discharge of the fufictions-to be exercised j 


in his discretion, or in his individual.judgment, 


~ 
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secondly, for the timely completion of financial 
business, thirdly, for the discussion of, or the 
asking of questions on, any iiatter concerning 
an Indian State, fourthly, for the discussion of, 
or the asking of questions on matters connected 
with any Foreign State, tee and excluded 
areas, and.-the personal conduct of an Indian 
Ruler or his. family’. and lastly, for regulating 
thé.procedure at joint mectings in relation to the 
Under Section 86, he may 
stop any bill, élause, or amendment, if its dis- 


_ cussion “is likely to affect the peace and tran- + 


quillity of the Provinee, or any part thereof. 
Under Section: 108, unless the Governor in his 
discretion gives previous sanction, no bill or 
amendment can be “introduced, or moved which 
affects any of his Acts, or Ordinances promul- 
gated in his discretion, or any Act relating to 
any Police F orce, : 


3. FINANCE & Race 


Under Section 78, the Governér shall decide 
in his diserction whether any proposed expendi- 
ture falls within a class of expenditure charged 
on the revenues of the Province, which is not 
subject to the vote of the Legislature. Under 
Section 226, without his previous sanction 
granted in his discretion, no bill or amendment 
can be- introduced granting. a High Court 
Original Jurisdiction regarding the collection of 
revenue according to the usage and practice of 
the toang 


4. EeNNN EOBIN OR 


‘Under Section 89, the Governor is autho- - 
rised to promulgate Ordinances at any time to 
discharge the furictions entrusted to his sole dis- 
cretion, or regarding which he- has to exercise 
his individual judginent. Such Ordinances ‘can 
evidently be issued ‘whether or not the Leg'sla- 
ture is in session. Again, under ‘Section 90, he 
can, if necessary for exercising the aforesaid 
functions, enact Acts of his own in consultation 
with the Governor-General. - 


5. SERVICES 


Under Section 242, the Governor may direct 
that no person not already attached-to the High 
Court shall be appointed to any office connected 
with the Court, except after-consultation with 
the Provincial, Public Service Commission. 
Under Section 265, he may appoint the Chair- 
man and othé?- members of the Provincial Public 
Service Commission, and regulate the. number ` 
of the members, their tenure of office, their con- 
ditions of service, and their aai Under Seo- 


+ 
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tion 266, he-may by special regulations make cer- 
tain appointments without consulting the Publie 
Service Commission. Under Section 267, no bill 
or amendment for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional functions to be exercised by the Public 
Service Commission shall be introduced or moved 
without his previous sanction granted in his dis- 
cfetion. Under Section 270, no proceedings 
civil or criminal shall be instituted against any- 
one in respect of anything done as-a servant of 
the Crown except with his consent to be given 
in his discretion. Under Section 271, no bill or 
amendment -to abolish or restrict the protection 
accorded: to ‘certain servants of the Crown under 
the Codes. of. Civil and Criminal Procedure shall 


be introduced or moved without the previous | 


sanction of the Governor in his ‘discretion, Under 
Section 305, he can appoint his own secretarial 
staff, and determine the salaries and allowances, 
the office “accommodation and other facilities 
to be provided for them, and the whole expendi- 
ture shall be charged on. the revenues of the 
Province. p 


6: cee AND Tainontsae 


The Governor- General may. direct a Gover- 
nor to discharge as his agent such functions in 


relation to defence, external affairs, or ecelesi-” 


astical affairs as may be specified in the direc- 
tion. Under Section 123, the latter shall act 
in his discretion in the discharge of such func- 
tions. Under Section 57, when required to com- 
bat terrorism he may direct that some of the 
functions specified in the direction shall be ex- 
ercised by him in. his discretion; and while any 
such direction is in force, he may authorise any 
official tosspeak in and ‘otherwise take part in 
the proceedings of the Legislature. Under Sec- 
tion 58, he may by special rules prevent the 
sources of information relating to terrorism from 
being disclosed as oe in accordance with his 
directions. os 
E DISCRIMINATION ` 

Under Section 119, no bill or amendment 
which by prescribing professional and technical 
qualifications imposes any, disability, restriction, 
or condition. in’ ‘regard. to the practising of any 
profession’ or carrying ‘on any occupation, trade, 
or business, or the holding of any. office in British 
India, shall be introduced or. moved without the 
Governor’s sanction ‘in his’ discretion. Under 
Section 111, he may, ‘by. public notification certify 
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that the provision prohibiting discrimination: 
against British subjects domiciled in the United. 
Kingdom should be wholly or partially sus- 
pended for the prevention of any grave menace. 
to peace and tranquillity: 


8. EXCLUDED ÀREA 


Under Section 92, the Governor may issue 
Regulations for the peace and good government. 
of any area in a Province, which for the time 
being is an excluded area; or.@ partially ex-- 
cluded area. -Such Regulations. to have effect 
must be. assented to by the aaroo Gores in: 
his discretion. 


9. C 
If any ‘dispute’ arises whether: any matter isi, 


or is not, one in which the Governor is required: 


to act in his-discretion or to exercise his in- 
dividual - judgment, his decision, under Section: 
50, shall be final. Under Section 93, he may in 
his discretion, subject only to the concurrence of 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State,. 
suspend the Constitution except the portion re-- 
lating to the High Court.. Under Section 308), 
the Governor shall forward in ‘his discretion to: 
the Secretary’ of State a resolution or address. 
passed in the Legislature recommending any” 
amendment of the Act, or of an Order in Council 
with his opinion thereon and that of the minority 
affected thereby. 


The cumulative effect of the discretionary 
powers will thus be very great, and may finally 
determine the evolution ‘of. constitutionalism in: 
India. In the first place, the Ministers will have 
no influénce on a considerable part of the execu-- 
tive actions of the Governor. In the second, 
place, some part of his legislative work also will 
be beyond control of the. Ministers or the Legis- 
lature. In the third place, the Ministers may 
be dominated by the Governor in every vital 
matter concerning the maintenance of law and 
order. In the fourth place, the Governor will 
far from being a constitutional head of the 
Government tend to become the real controller 
of the executive machinery. Lastly, the growth 
of the convention of parliamentary supremacy 
over the executive may be retarded. The suc- 
cess of Provincial Autonomy will depend largely 
on the tact and sympathy of the Governors, and 
will be determined by the manner and extent of 
their exercise of the discretionary powers: 
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A LAYMAN’S APPRECIATION OF SHAKESPEARE 
By ©. L R: SASTRI 


‘Not iarbie nor the gilded monuments- 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful thyme.’ 


I > 
I am perfectly aware. that it is the ‘ very Sea- 
mark of ‘the utmost sail’ of impertinence to 
attempt to write on. Shakespeare at this time 
of. a. ‘One is stricken dumb at the sight of 
the huge mass of Shakespearean criticism; and 
still it goes on and. on. without .-any hope of 
respite.. No wonder that, before’ it, ‘ gorgons 
and hydras and chimetas dite’ ‘lose . somewhat 
of their quality of frightfulness. Even to per- 
use ‘a, list of the volumes that deal, directly or 
indirectly, with that master-mind is enough to 
drive one mad. What a progeny he has indeed! 
He himself was careless of fame to a degree; 
and after finishing his plays. was sublimely in- 
different as to what happened to them after- 
wards. He had a job to do, and he did it. It 
was no business of his to rack his brains over 
the probable nature of their appeal to posterity. 
That consideration, apparently, did not weigh 
with him in the least. His concern, rather, was 
wholly with: the present: that is to say, ‘with 
his ‘bank and shoal of time.’ .No author, we 
“are compelled to ruminate, could have been so 
little vain. Those who ply the pen are not, 
usually, given to such a philosophic disdain in 
regard to. their productions : they. do bestow an 
amount of thought upon their likely reception 
by the public—both the immediate public and 
the. remote—that, at whiles, 
apex, apogee and apotheosis.of absurdity. One 
is led to-exclaim: ‘Have they no sense of pro- 
| portion?’ Their incessant care is about their 
own work: the likelihood or otherwise of its 
popularity, of its permanence. . Perhaps their 
dreams also are mainly of these. Nor is this, 
let me suggest, very unreasonable. Your liter- 
ary man is a sort of creator : 
only a critic and an essayist and a writer on 
miscellaneous subjects. His every sentence, if 
he is a scrupulous artist, is ‘one entire and 
perfect. chrysolite. It admits of no interference 


at the hands of anybody. .It was, not jerked off- 


lazily, and deserves to be respected - on that 
„account alone. It requires some more than 
common talent to cultivate your own, manner 


appears: as the. 


yes, even if he is. 


` of writing out of iig eubhiah jap of sands that 


is lying about for everybody’s use. -This is the - 
first step in the process. The second is to make 
that chosen instrument of yours so distinguished - 
and so much a part of yourself that discerning . 
readers can at once find it out to be yours- 
wherever it is seen. ‘Your professional author: 

is, therefore; naturally á -trifle self-conscious - 
with reference to his work; and his eyes see 

far into the future. But Shakspeare. did not 

suffer from this last infirmity of noble minds. 

Beyond a shrew a guess that he was such a lord - 
of uttérance as ‘never wa’ on sea or land; that 
not marble nor the gilded monuments of princes ~ 
would outlive his powerful rhyme, he did not 
ponder. painfully over questions relating to his 

probable place among the world’s singers. That © 
itself is, I submit, highly suggestive, Your ` 
true Olympians have a non= chalance about them- 
selves that puts to shame the -idle poposit ; 
of the lesser rabble of mortals. 


‘IL. 


I have remarked that the number of com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare that have achieved 
print is well-nigh legion. - He has been. surveyed 
from every possible point ‘of view: except, 
may be; from the point of view of having been 
a woman, as Samuel (‘Erewhon’) Butler pro- 
foundly prognosticated about Homer. There are 
those who would like to foist his work on Bacon. 


-There are those that argue that he was a crusted 


conservative—the ‘late Mr. Charles Whibley; a 
gifted writer, was chief of these—and those ` 
that are equally vehement that he was a-fiery 
radical. There are those that hold him: as a 
thing ‘ensky’d and sainted, as Lucio says of . 
Isabella. in Measure for Measure {there are 
many -passages in his plays that are peerless for 
moral excellence and for philosophie .penetra- 
tion) ; and: there are those again—and: the late 
Mr. Lytton Strachey was the leader of these— 
that taunt him for:words and -phrases, for.‘ the 
ithyphallic fun, as Mr. Logan “Pearsall Smith 
calls it, that would meet with- ‘short shrift at 


_the hands of the censor even in our notoriously 


slack times. There are those that’ regard- hiñ 
as having been a model of- panty dnd those 
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>o that a have nothing to do with his theory. 
. Now, is there much sanity in these words that 


` he puts into the mouth of Othello, when he 
“raves that. he will never flinch from his determi- 
nation to punish Desdemona : o 
“Never Iago. ‘Like to the Pontic sea, > s 
¿Whose icy current and compulsive course ` 
Ne’er, feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
- To the Propontic’ and the Hellespont : 
-< Ever so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne'er ebb to -humble love 
- Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. Now, by yond marble heaven, , 
- In the due revererice of a sacred vow 
I here. engage my words.’ 


As for his capacity of wringing tans from 


our eyes;—-why, he has no egual. King 
Richard IT is compact of pathos. One cannot 
read it without a ore in the throat. King 


Richard’s 


i : of comfort, no man speak : 


Let’s talk. of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
-. Write sorrow. on the bosom of the earth... 
~ For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings;’ 


a parting words to the Queen. his wife : 


“Join not with grief; fair woman, do not so, 
-~ To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul, 
To think our former state a happy dream : 
From which awak’d, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this: I am sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim Necessity; and he- and I 
Will keep. a leagne till death;’ : 
and the most shattering lines of them all: 
-* Part us, Northumberland; I towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime; 
“My ‘wife to France, from whence, set forth in pomp, 


She came adorned hither like sweet May, . 
Sent back like Hallowmas or short’st of day; 


are these not unequalled sobstuff? And the 


`. scene, between Arthur and Hubert in King John? 


_ Is it not a pendant to these? And Constance’s 
outbursts of grief? 


HI ; 

_ There is, unfortunately, a strain of jingoism 
in our bard which cannot be but matter for our 
` sorrow. .. His partiality. for that ne’er-do-well, 
` King Henry V, is.too palpable; and old John 
.. of Gaunt’s. rhapsody about England, ‘ this royal 
-’ throne. óf kings, this sceptred isle, ete., in 

. King Richard IT, ‘which every school- boy knows, 
. and the equally chauvinistic vaunt of the 
Bastrad Falconbridge, in King John : ; 


e 


. . nought. shall make us rue, 
i England to itself do rest but true,’ 


are” ikame in the extreme. As for his wit 
and humbur, the two parts of King Henry IV 


“are, E with them. 


his utterance that it 


te 
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- Take Falstaff away and 
how poor does Shakespeare become! And then 
look at those tragedies. Any one of them- 
‘would have assured immortality of fame to 
an author. And how to choose among them? 
Hamlet, of course, is the prime favourite. 
But is King Lear below it in grandeur? And 


_is Macbeth? And is Othello? And is Antony 
‘and Cleopatra?. To'’me each one of them is- 


more-or less equally good. One quality is 
pre-eminent in one, and another in another. For 
sheer intellectuality, Hamlet does bear away 
the bell: for pathos, King Lear: for a sort of 
macabre splendour, Macbeth: for that green- 
eyed monster, jealousy, Othello : and for verbal 
fireworks’ Antony and Cleopatra. I have quoted 
from King Richard II. What about these 
lines from King Lear in the matter of the utter 
breaking down of-one’s feelings? bomi is saying 
to Cordelia : i 
‘No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison : : 
We two alone will sing like birds in the cage: 
When thou dost ask me, blessing PIL kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales and laugh . 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; .. 2 
There is a kind of cut-and-come-again glory 
about these tragedies that is a perpetual wonder. 


. Read them for the hundredth time and. not a 


jot or a tittle of their beauty is abated. And 
let us give up comparisons. I. like even the 


_three parts of. King Henry VI: I have read 


Titus Andronicus and am not visibly the worse 
for the experience. There is not much..of 
Shakespeare there, it is true, but what of that? 
If he has merely looked over a sheet of blackened 
paper,—blackened, that is, with writing,—then 
that moment it takes on a ‘prettiness of its own. 
He is free, indeed—though others abide our 
question; and he is really not of an age, but for 
all time. Speaking for myself, I have long since 
ceased to regard him as a mortal, flesh of our 
flesh and bone-of our bone. Rather should he 
be described as a demi-god, one who lives in 
the suburbs of Paradise and was born into this 
world just to instruct us in the art of. adding 
word to word in such a way as to bring forth, 
finally, an- inimitable verbal or chestration. 
Anyhow, it is certain that there was a divinity 
that shaped ‘his language—rough-hew it how he 
would, on occasion. It may be remarked about 


*, . . robs the Hybla bees, 
, And leaves them honeyless,’ 


as he himself: caused it to be said. of Antony’s. 


‘His. command of words was, to put it at the 
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lowest, not of this earth. “It came ce rig ie 
and was ‘ aparell’d in celestial: light.’ Who can 
sing his glory,—that glory: which he defines in 
the First Part of King Henry VI, as being like 


. : a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till by broad spreading it disperses to nought?’ 
i Iv 

His pen can range the whole “gamut of 
human experience with a sureness of touch that 
would be incredible if.we had not the proof of 
it by our side. Wherefrom he. acquired that 
‘knowledge, and wherefrom he picked up that 
vocabulary, it is not for the likes of me tò 
suggest; and perhaps even acknowledged scholars 
may be-hard put to it to explain adequately, 
either to themselves or to others. He was a 
man-about-town ‘and could be, 
fashion, very busy. He had his theatre to 
attend to and his plays to be written; and, 
besides, there were the hours to be spent in 
carousing in the Mermaid Tavern and in 
breaking a dialectical lance with glorious ‘ Ben.’ 
What says Fuller? - 

‘Many were the wit combats. between Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson which two I beheld like a Spanish great 
galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, “Tike 
the- former, was built far higher in learning, solid but 
slow in his performance. Shakespeare, like the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but higher in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all 
winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.’ 

‘It is true that he was not under any 
tyrannical necessity of inventing plots, because 
he was not too nice in the matter of filching 
them from the older authors—especially from 
. Plutarch. Plutarch’s Lives was a veritable mine 
of information for him. He was content—nay, 
supremely content—to reap where he did. not 
sow, and to let that ancient Greek do the 
‘journeyman’s work for him. ` Probably, 
Enobarbus’s famous description of Cleopatra’s 
- barge. (wherein she first met Mark Antony on 

| the river Cydmus) is nothing but pure Plutarch 
in metrical form.. Where detail was concerned 
Shakespeare was—let the horrible truth be 
confessed-—often enough, a most ‘ omnipotent’ 
pirate, even as Poins was an ‘omnipotent’ 
villain, according to the worthy testimony of 
Falstaff: though, to be sure, it is not to'be 
deniéd that when he was in the mood he could 
riot in detail as well as the next-man. Here is 
Mistress Quickly, for instance, facing up to 
Falstaff anent his proposal of marriage to her : 
” < Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, 
sitting in my Dolphin-chamber; at the round table, by a 


.sgxcoal fire, upon Wednesday in whitsun-week, when the 
prince, broke thy head A liking his fatlier to a singing- 


in his owm ; 


. short, was a magician with words: 


- Shakespeare was supreme. 





Bi 


man G Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as I was 
washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my lady 
thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the 
butcher’s wife come in then—and -call me gossip Quickly? . Í 
Coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us she 
had a good dish of prawns; whereby ihou ` didst desire 
to éat some; whereby I told thee they were ill for.a green 
wound? And didst thou not, when she was ‘gone down 
stairs, desire me to be no more so. familiar “with such 
poor people; saying that ere long they should call me 
madam? And didst thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch 
thee thirty shillings? IĮ put thee now to thy book-oath : 
deny it, if thou canst.’ (The Second Part of King 
Henry IV). 


y 


This, is; certainly, circumstantial evidence 
gone crazy. Our bard, then, could be inventive 
when he was so minded. But, for the most part, . 
he did not, so far as the piling on of such items 
is concerned, scruple to borrow right and left : 
he must have been indolent to’a degree. 
fact to be borne in mind, however, is that he 
never let the process stop- there: he could 
always be relied upon to transform that base 
metal into gold of the finest. His real forte 
lay in converting the raw material to hand into 
the immortal stuff of poetry. Shakespeare, in 
with his 
Prospero’s wand he could summon them, as it 
were, oùt of the. vasty deep. He had ‘the poet’s 
eye, in a -fine frenzy rolling * = and Thug could 
give : 


‘to airy nothing 


“A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 
Or in-the night, imagining some fear, 
“How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear!’ 
-(4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream). 


That he had a strong imagination is easily 
proved. Imagination .is of two kinds. That 
which we commonly meet with is the imagination 
of, if I may call it so, incidents; and for the 
highest of that kind we have to go to the 
detective novelists and fiction-writers generally. 
The other kind is the imagination of, again if 
I may. call it so, ideas. In this latter kind 
In his teeming brain 
one idea begat another, and that one another 
still, and so on till we have a mosaic of ideas 
that had for its starting point that first idea,— 
or; contrarywise, we have, not the mosaic of 
ideas just now spoken of, but the self-same idea - 
distended to its furthest dimension, the self-same 
idea on.which, in the process of alee 


` tthe light that never was on sea or land’ 


focussed. The ‘to be, or not to be’ pe Nu i 
of Hamlet is, I think, an ideal example of the 
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82 
former kind. „Of the latter kind EAE -any 
ngimber of instances.. What about this in 
Macbeth?’ . Macbeth is asking the Physician to 
cure his lady of her ‘thick-coming. fancies’: 
‘Cure her of that. 

Cig thon not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

-And with some sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 

‘Which weighs upon the heart?* 

_ ' Note how the same idea has been expressed 
In several different ways. Quotation is really 
dificult because the text of Shakespeare’s plays 
is full of this kind of thing; and-that, too, both 


in prose and in poetry. The chief trouble with- 


‘him. is, indeed, this of quotation: quotations 
come, not single spies, but in battalions. Almost 
‘every alternate passage clamours to be quoted; 
‘and this, not. only in the more celebrated plays, 
but even in the less. Sometimes one cannot see 
the wood for the trees. What about this, again, 
from . Antony and Cleopatra? Cleopatra is 
‘expanding’ her notion of Antony’s noble nature 
‘to’ the measure of her intention’: . 
‘His legs bestrid the ‘ocean: his reard arm 
‘Crested the world: his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends; . 
7 But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
‘He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no ‘winter in’t; an autumn "twas 
. ‘That grew the more by reaping: his delights 
Were dolphin-like; they show’d his back above 
The element they lived in: in his livery 
Walked crowns and crownets; realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket.’ 


VI 


On looking back, I find that there is still 
a lot more to be written and that there is no 
space to write it in. I have not said anything 
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‘about dan s heroines, ‘and wa beautiful 


play, Twelfth Night, has not been sò much as 
mentioned. ‘I have passed by Troilus and 
Cressida and Romeo and Juliet and The Tempest 


-and, that favourite of my .own, Measure for 


Measure. The famous Merchant has gone the 
same way of non-tecognition. It cannot be 
helped. It is not easy to do justice to every 
point within this small compass. Shakespeare 
is a tun of an author, as Falstaff was a tun of 
a man, and he cannot. be adequately treated 
inside a few pages. My article is in the nature 
of a sincere tribute and should be taken as such. 
and as nothing else. I am not a scholar and 
now can never hope to be:- nor have I ever 
‘been brought up to literary criticism as ‘to the 
manner born.’ Henée this is only a layman’s 
appreciation of Shakespeare. My sole excuse 
is that I admire him ‘this side idolatry’ I 
have spent many happy hours in his company ; 


and the more I read of him the more he rises 


in my estimation. I am, as a rule, an enthusiast 
of English prose rather than of English poetry. 
But when Shakespeare and Wordsworth are.‘ in- 
the caste’ the matter becomes entirely different. I 
am sorry that much attention has not been paid’ 
to Shakespeare’s prose. Well, it is as good as 
his poetry. He makes Falstaft not merely witty: 
but spout glorious prose. The prose passages” 
in Hamlet are every whit on the same level.as- 
the: poetic ones. 

But let me-stop here; and gaduide as’ 


: several others have concluded before me, that 


Shakespeare is, and ever will be, “the noblest 
Roman of them all,’ and that, for ‘the perfect 
utterance of beaubiful words, his is, in Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s phrase in another connection, 


-the Pillars of Hercules of mortal achievement. 


AY, 
YET 
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ERIODIC 





China and Industrialization 


While Japan has made remarkable progress 
in adopting the Western methods of manufac- 
ture, transport and defence in a comparatively 
brief period of contact with the West, China, 
with a longer contact, has remained indifferent 
to the Western industrial system. Writing in the 
Political Science Quarterly, John E. Orchard 
attempts to explain this contrast : 

An antagonism to things foreign and a preference 
for things Chinese have made difficult any wide acceptance 
of mew products or of new méthods of manufacture. 

Railroads and mines, particularly, have been opposed 
as possible disturbers of feng shui, the geomancy of a 
locality. 

Then there was the general passive opposi- 
tion of the Chinese people, and the lack of in- 
terest in the Western methods and institutions. 
This was in marked contrast with the Japanese 


attitude : 

Equally isolated for centuries and equally averse ‘to 
all foreign contacts, Japan, once the opening of the 
country had been forced, quickly recognized the source 
of the strength of the West and hastened by every means 


possible to adopt Western technique and methods in. 


defense, in communications and in industry. There were 
a few Chinese who were aware of the Japanese interest 
in Western science and who séemed to recognize the 
implications of that interest. Most of the Chinese, how- 
ever, remained hostile or at least indifferent to innovation, 
an altitude illustrated by the complacent “What’s the 
good?” with -which they met some of the early attempts 
to introduce European methods of reeling silk: Though 
‘the machine reeling of silk was introduced into China 
ten years before it reached Japan, the early filatures were 


closed almost immediately, and by 1900 the industry in. 


Japan had made much greater progress in modernization. 
In 1902 and again in 1909, requests of the Silk Association 
‘of America to adopt a uniform method of reeling were 
ignored by the Chinese producers at a time when the 
standardized silk from the Japanese factories was over- 
ite and passing the Chinese silk in the world export 
trade. 


China’s indifference to the machine. may be 


explained by the possession of ‘a self- sufficient . 


economic system : 


It had served the country for centuries; and it faced 
no such breakdown as did the economic system of Japan. 
Tt lt had supplied the needs for food and manufactures and 
Kad made China practically self-sufficient. As Sir Robert 
Hart Wrote many years later, “China needs neither 





import nor export, and can do without foreign intercourse f 

Chinese have the best food in the world, rice; thes 
best drink, tea; and the best clothing, cotton, silk’ and-§ 
fur. Possessing these staples, and their innumerable; 
native adjuncis, they do not need to buy a penny’s worthi¢ 
elsewhere; ` while their Empire is in itself so greal and 
they themselves so numerous that sales to each other? 
make up an ‘enormous and sufficient irade, and export} ; 
to foreign contries is unnecessary.” 

Through most of the nineteenth century, this faiths a 
in. things Chinese continued. The economic system; 
though it was by no means running smoothly, was nok 
in danger of immediate breakdown. There were some 
Chinese who realized that reform was necessary, but to, 
them reform meant the retum to the virtues of some, 





’ previous golden age. 


Another major obstacle has been the cnet 
of industrial capital : 


It is a shortage that may be traced in part to the’ 2 
struggle for subsistence and in part to official, discourage- 
ment of great forlunes among the merchants. Life in- 
China for the great muss of the people has been too3 
close to the margin to permit the accumulation of a; 
surplus to be used as an agent of production at some 
later date. The basic occupation has been agriculture Š 
on a very small scale with a part of the population 
engaged in handicraft industries or in transport, always 
in small units, . There has ‘been no development of} 
commerce and fishing, as there was in both England and. 
New England sufficient to accumulate indigenous capital 
in the hands of an investing public for the “later building. . 
of the factory system. 

Even in the cases where the Chinese government did * 
give encouragement to new industries or new means of © 
communication, the merchants who possessed an accumula- *: 
tion of capital were ‘slow to come forward with their: 
support. . . . The Imperial Edict of December 7, 1895 
gave permission to the rich merchants of the provinces 
concerned to form a company for the construction of thè 
Peking-Hankow Railway, but in 1898 the Director Genera 
of Railways, Sheng Kung-Pao, in answering a charge o 
dilatoriness in the “building” of the railway, “observed that 
the Chinese merchants would not take shares in the railway 
until it was finished and they could see ‘their way t0“ 
profit. . . . It was because of the failure of the merchants: 
lo subscribe the necessary funds for the completion of... 
the Peking-Hankow line that a loan was negotiated with > 
a Belgian company. . . . Further evidence of a shortage | 
of capital is to be found in the consistent record of failure - 
that has attended Chinese efforts throughout the modern. 
period of industrialization. Too often there has been 
insufficient capital to operate a plant after its construction - 
and the purchase of machinery. ` Numerous cotton mills . 
and. flour mills have reverted wholly or in part to the - 
foreign importers, because the Chinese owners have been 
unable to meet payments on equipment . . . Many mills, ` 
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es of t00 limited capital, have, ‘beak organized `o on. ee 


scale ` too, smal] for. economical ‘operation. 
Small’ Industries st ee f 
Japan hàs. a large number of small-scale 


‘industries which ‘are not, unlike those in- western” 


countries, small units of a poténtially. large- 
scale: industry; they are units. of industry which 


though small in size are’ fully developed and . 


-have come’ to stay in its present form. These 
afford a lesson for India, and an account of them 
is reproduced here‘ from the Asia. Barnard 
-Ellinger writes : 


- The chief small- scale industries are weaving of cotton, 
fayon’ and woollen- goods (there is also a ” large-scale 
Aveaving jndistry of these textiles) , 
light lamps, bicycles, enamelled ironware, rubber goods, 
preparing of food, wood-working, printing and book- binding 
and cement manufacture. 

Tt -was estimated in 1930, 
figtires àre available, that abont 70 per cent’ of the total 
number ‘of labourers employed in industry found their 
‘occupation in- small-scale factories employing not | more 
‘than 50 persons, nearly 60 per cent in factories employing 


léss than 10 persons, and over half of the total factory- ` 


working population was engaged in small workshops 
‘which employed fewer.-than 5 persons but in which some 
form -of' processing. was - undertaken hefore the goods 
were sold to the cofisumer. ` 

Ever since the Tokugawa era files in Japan have 
found it, necessary to supplement the meagre income 
which they. derive from agriculture. In the past they 
_Yelied largely on -producing charcoal and on. sericulture. 


The growih of rayon has seriously affected sericulture, and - 


it is hoped that the gap thus-created may be made up by 
“some: of ‘the newer industries which are being brought 
to -Lhe vural- districts. Some of the workers in these 
districts continue. to live in. their homes, journeying every 
day.to the small. factories in which they work. In other 
cases they work in the factories or go into the larger 
towns-cnly during’ those months when ‘their labour is not 
tequired.on the farms; and; in the case of the very small 
workshops, ‘the shop is part of the farmers house. 


heeds of ‘the agriculturists : -7 


" The ' small- scale woollen industry otiginated' because 
aie scale is: peculiarly suitable to satisfy the need of-the 
_consumer,. for the Japanese . home demand’ requires `a 
-multitude of patterns. Every one ‘wants something different 
. from his neighbour. Lengths varying from 24 to 72, 

yards’ only. are often made to` onë design, and.. in the 
ease of women’s kimonos perhaps no more-than 12 yards 
“to-a pattern is woven. Quantities of this. description are 
obviously , quite iinsuitable for the large-scale woollen 
-weaving industry, which consequently devotes itself either 
‘LO. plain cloths or to cloths, required for the export trade. 
< The- small-scale bicycle industry; òn` the other hand, has 
become’ possible not only owing ‘to the standardisation -oË 
‘paris, but because the traditional skill of the Japanese 
` metal, workers who formerly rnade ‘guns and, swords for 


the army before.it was wésternised, was. still available ‘ 


-and could be turnéd- on to the manufacture of bicycle 
patis. Tite Japanese’ turned iheir swords not into plough- 
- shares bat; „into “bicycles. The cause of the growth of 





making of electric - 


the last year for which 


countries. 
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‘thé small- scale cleat Taip. industry. is most interesting. 


These lamps arë not made in rural districts but in thë 
labourers’ quarters of large industrial towns, “either by 
hand or by second- hand automatic , machines: `» The. 
workers are mainly skilled labourers who were thrown 


« gut of work by the large factories on the introduction of ` 


automatic machines and who set to work to make small. 
lamps for decorative purposés and flash bulbs-for which 
no machinery was necessary, the lamps being made hy 
hand, often with the aid of only one gas burner in the 
house. z ae 


The small-scale industry “plays an 
portant part in the export trade of Japan : 


Tt has been estimated that nearly two-thirds of the. 
export of manufactured goods from’ Japan originates’ 
from small-scale plants, and even in industriés , “which 


im“ 


‘have also a large-scale production, like the cotton trade,- 


the exports manufactured in small factories form a con- 
siderable. proportion of the whole volume of goods which 
is sent abroad—of woyen cotton goods, 45 per cent of 
the total quantity of ‘yards exported is accdunted . for 
by -small-scale production. The rapidity with which this 
small-scale export ‘trade. has grown, the- wild rsh from 
market, to markét,.and the. extremely low prices at Which 
the goods are sold, have resulted in considerable dis-, 
turbanċe and dislocation” in impòrting and competing 


_ Training of the German Youth. 

After quoting authorities to show that the’ 
present youth movement in Germany. seeks 
undermine the authority of “the 
parents, nor to dispense with religious influences, 
Wilhelm Utermann explains in an-article con- 
tributed to the Westermann’s Monatshefte-the 
plan of the movement which is based ‘on the 
principle of selection of such léaders asare en- 
dowed with a personality :- 

The youth remains for four yenis in. the German 
Youngsters Organisation. (Deutsches Jungvolk=P].) and 


for another four years in the organisation called'.the ‘Hitler 
Youth (Hitler Jugend=H]J). Since 1926, the system of 


- training has been aiming at formation of character ‘and- 
Not all the small-scale industries, however,- 5 


. owe their origin to the necessity of mecting the. 


developing in the boys and girls the national socialistic 
way of thinking and acting, so that there- will remain 
no- vestige of class-distinction in the minds of the young 
children and that the son of a wealthy person, working in- 
company’ with the son of a minor, will see and, realise 
for the- rest `of. his life, how difficult it is for the latter. 


_to buy the. merest piece .of his uniform without- having, 


to keep on saving his little money for months together. 
in general, the first year of the youngsters is occupied 
with the study of the life of-the Leader, Adolf Hitler. 
and consequent appreciation öf. the movement of National 
Socialism. In the second year the young boy or ‘gil 
learns to “appreciate the’ beauty and -gréatness’ öf “his: 
motherland, as he travels- to different places of historical 
importance. and observes the mainsprings of German life. 
In the third year he is made aware of-the ‘greatness’ of 
Germany’ by developing in his mind a sense of imity with’ 
the Germans in foreign lands. The fourth year familiarise 
him with the history, of the Nazi movement. Hand in 
hand with. this cultivation of the mind goes the physical 
_training of tne youth, thus avoiding: the mistakes’ of 
* liberal" "pedagogics in nouřishing the spirit al the ¢ost "of 
“the body or vice -versa. This consists of- ~various - ‘kinds 





Signor Mussolini and Marshal Balbo, Governor- General, arriving at a Moslem mosque in Libya 





Natives of Libya with a banner of welcome, waiting to receive Mussolini , > 
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lalan Ambassador presents credentials to general Franco 








Then and Now: a procession of the Spanish youth to celebrate the inauguration of the Spanish Republic 
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Bombing of Madrid s 








Rameswaram, the famous Hindu girtha attracted a record crowd of pilgrims on the Shivaratri day 





The thousand-pillared Mandapam at Rameswaram 





sf athletic exercises and swimming, shooting; camping 
etc. 
the stages of this training for four years in the DJ is 
takén up in‘the HJ after he has completed his fourteenth 
year, 0 17 : à 
' The'subjects studied during the succeeding four years’ 
training in thè HJ are: (1) The Leader, Fight for 
Land, Fight for Preservation of Race; (2) German, Social 
Life, the Leader’s Task of Reconstruction, Germany and 
the World. National Social:sm; (3) and (4) a dceper study 
of these problsmis. Satisfactory progress is to be shown 
in running race, long-jump,; club-hrowing, swimming, 
marching, map-reading, estimation of distances, observa- 
tion, shooting ctc, before the final testimonial is granted. 
On the 19th November of each year these youngsters 
of eightéen are admitted to the Party and- its working 
organizations. The principle of. selecting the leaders, 
who is regarded as “the first among his equals” is 
followed even in the preliminary stages of these youth 
organisations. All kinds of  ma'erials and wezk-end 
training courses’ are made available to these leaders. 

. Now the recently established Imperial 
Academies at Munich and Braunschweig have 
started imparting one year’s training to the most 
carefully selected leaders who are destined for 
the highest posts in the German youth organisa- 
tions after they have served for six months~in 
foreign countries and then in-the Labour and 
Defence Services. 

__ J. W. Tate gives in. the Morning Post an 
account of the German boarding schools for 
picked boys;which are under the direct control 
‘of a Spectal Party department. These schools, 
the writer points out, set the tone for the youth 
organisations, many of whose leaders are re- 
cruited from them. ; 

The selection of boys for these schools must 
be strictly on merit. 

Each year, ‘from a vast number of applications, a 
certain number of boys from nine lo ten years old are 
provisionally chosen, and these have to undergo a two 
weeks’ probationary test by living in the schcol under 
ordinary- conditions, attention being paid perhaps more 
to physique and character than to men‘al ability. About 
one-third are finally admitted, and the fees arranged 
according to the means of the parents. - 

Life in these schools i characterised by a_strongly 


marked political motif. and an extensive use of mili ary 
forms. There is a special uniform, the ‘various schools 


being distinguished only by the colour of the shoulder ` 


strap. 3 
FS chool work, including gymnastics, -is confined to 
the morning, and except for ‘an hour and a halfs prepara- 
tion the afternoon and evening are devoted to a fixed 
programme of sport, in which swimming, boxing, shooting 
and handball are the chef items, with instruction in 
riding, motorcycling and cardriving for the senior boys. 


Many features of life in these schools show 
that the boys are being encouraged to hold them- 
selves ready for a future war: 


. In the school work‘ much of the subject’ matter is 


cognecied with modern warfare. Problems connected 
AN hooting and flying are a promin-nt-feature of the 
physi 


and ‘mathematics syllabus, ‘while the chemistry” 
‘téxtbook has a short compulsory appendix on the chemistry 
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The youth, who has gone sticcessfully through all- 


of attack and defence in modern-warfare. -In the Englisly 
and German lessons a favourite iextbook is-a collection 
of war ‘stories. The National Socialist Faith ‘firtds 
expression throughout the curriculum. The syllabus—not 
only-in German history and religion, but of every subject 
has .been. caré‘ully arranged to develop understanding for, 
ae spinel, historical and practical basis of the Third 
eich. ; ‘ 

In the study of their own, language stress is laid on 
folk legends and poetry and the literature of the prophets 
of the Third Reich, with a vigorous expurgation of 
borrowed words. Biology receives- special attention from 
the racial and economic standpoint. In the upper forms 
the boy is led from a study of the facts of inheritance in 
his own family to Mendel’s laws and the phenomena’ sf 
cell-division, and thence to a consideration of their social 
and racial implications. i = Tn 


The school instruction is supplemented bý 
practical contact with, the life of the German 
people : i ý 5 

The wish to cultivate a sense of companionship 
be'ween all Germans, of whatever rank or profession; 
sends the school out into the neighbourhood to take part 
in—sometimes to provide—a Feier held'in public, and. this 
is combined with free and easy social intercourse with 
the people of all classes. : 


Censorship of Literature-in Germany 


Norman Hapgood writes editorially in The 
Christian Register: ` tgs 


The process of making the intellectual” life of - the 
Germans easy, by removing. all the complications that 
free people have to meet, gous steadily on. A list has 
been published of one hundred and twenty books approved 
for the library of every grammar schosl..The young 
people in these schools, out of the hundred ‘and twenty 
books, find twenty-five on the subject of Nazi-ism; iwon y 
two are military; seven have to do with Germany’s for ign 
colonies; this leaves sixty-six bocks for all the other 
subjects in the world. A little pure litera ure is admitted, 
Robinson Crusoe gets in, for example, and even Grimm’: 
Fairy Tales. As a matter of course thers is no religious 
book, which Jets out the Bible, The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and~much else of the world’s greatest Htera'ure. 

- - Naturally there is nothing of Heinrich Heine. Report 
has it, indeed, what when ver the Lorelei is listed in 
any German publication it is marked “ Author Unknown.” 
But it is not only Heine who is thtown out on the ground 
that no Jcw could write even a lyric worthy to be r ad 
but Goethe and Schiller go ovut also. -Jt is true thal 
Schiller had an intense love of Hb-rty, and it is trac 
that the vast mind and universal taste of Goethe founc 
cer'ain things of-value in countries; not his own. Still 
i wil be embarassing. twinty or thirty years from now 
when the Germans have recovered from their attack o 
insanity, zo have’ a whcle generation’ brought up to know 
noth‘ng of th: greatest wri ers the country has prodtced 
A dispatch that has come over. here says nothing abou 
Lessing, but certainly the authorities would no: permil 
the school children to be coh’aminated with the minc 


‘that could write Nathan the Wise, since Nathan was ¢ 


Jew. k 


R © Whither Islam ? ` l 
In reviewing Moslem Women Enter a Neu 


World, a study by Ruth F: Woodsmall, I. M 
Dickinson observes in The Catholic Citizen: 
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Women of the West may be tempted to envy the 
apparent ease with which the Eastern women are attaining 
apolitical status which they themselves have struggled 
so long to.rcach, But it should be remembered that 
political status is not all, and that the average Moslem 
woman oulside Turkey is not yet a member of a unified 
society. The fact that a few days ago Indian women 
went to vote for the Provincial Legislatures enveloped in 
their burgas to booths reserved for purdah nashins is a 
simple illustration of this. Except in Turkey only a 
minority of privileged women have crossed the threshold 
into a world in which men and women meet under normal 
wholesome conditions. The veil, whether as a symbol of 
the evis of polygamy, divorce, temporary marriage, or 
as a real material barrier to cducation and a healthy life 
for women and children, still covers the heads of the vast 
majority of the Moslem women of Africa and Asia. How 
dificult then is the position of the privileged few who 
are called to be leaders; not only must they make in 
their own lifetime a change of centuries in the teeth of 
bitter cpposition from the older generation; but they 
must be the interprctors of the new freedom, both in 
word and deed, to the dumb submerged multitude—the 
fellaheen women of the mud villages of Egypt, the purdah 
nashins in the crowded slums of Indian cities, the workers 
of the carpet factories of Iran, the peasant drudges of 


Asia and Africa, all of whom would say as a fellaheen. 


woman said, “ What. should we know of change? We're 
just women.” To distinguish between change and true 
. progress is another problem these educated women have 
to solve; they have to choose whether their Nationalism 
shall express itself as in Egypt within the spirit of the 
Law of Islam retaining all that is good in the old culture, 
or whether they follow Turkey in saying: “We have 
only one goal—progress. We recognize no relationship 
between religion and progress, since social progress is 
blocked if contingent on religion.” Words of a leader 
in the Turkish Parliament. The fate of Islamic civiliza- 
tion will be largely settled by this choice as it is to 
Istanbul and Cairo that Moslem women throughout’ the 
East look for guidance and inspiration. 


Nationalism which has put back the clock 
of woman’s advance in the West has had the 
opposite effect in the East : 


The rulers of Iran and Iraq follow Ataturk in 
recognising that a strong nation cannot be built without 
the co-operation of an educated and healthy. womanhood, 
It is by appeal of patriotism that women have been 
awakened to the realisation of their responsibility for 
service to the Nation. The heroic part played by Turkish 
women and the leadership of Halide Edib in the War of 
Independence, the protest of the women of Iran who 
threw, off their veils and exhorted their men to uphold 
the liberty of their country during the revolution of 1911, 
the protest made against Zionism in 1929 by the group 
of unveiled women at the High Commissioners are -only 
a few of the occasions on which Nationalistic fervour has 
triumphed over conservatism. The way in which so many 
of the Moslem women of India have joined in the National 
movement is among the most significant of these events. 


` 


Why the Bengal Muhammadans are more 
backward in Education ? 


Writing in the March number of the 
Teaching, the Quarterly Journal for Teachers 
publisheœ by the Oxford University Press, 
Jatindra Mohan Datta discusses the Relative 
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Educational Progress of the Hindus and the: 
Muhammadans in Bengal. 


In Bengal in spite of higher grants to Maktabs and 
Medrassahs, special scholarships for Mohammedans and 
every form of encouragement, the percentage of 
Mohammedans in the different stages of university and 
school instruction is always less than that for Hindus 
in the same stages of instruction, and tends to remain 
constant over a length of time. Further, the higher the- 
stage of instruction the lesser is the relative percentage. 
The following talle gives the percentage of Mohammedan 
males in the different stages of instruction during thee 
ten years from 1921-22 to 1931-32. 


Years University Higher Middle Primary- 
Arts Colleges stage stage stage 
1921-22 12.8 IZ.I 20.9 49.5 
= 1926-27 14.2 15.5 19.3 - 51.4 
1931-32 13.3 18.7 24.7 54.5 
Average 13.4 17.1 21.6 518 


During the same period the enrolment of Moham- 
medan boys in the different stages of instruction increased’ 
very considerably, as the figures given in the following- 
table show : : 


NUMBER or MOHAMMEDANS In THE DIFFERENT STACES oF: 


INSTRUCTION 
Years University Higher Middle Primary 
Arts Colleges stage stage stage 

1921-22 2,175 15,715 16,047 784,874" 
1926-27 3419 16.049 18,567 994,855. 
1931-32 2,883 24,118 30,299 1,258,503: 
Increase in 

Percentage 32.5 53.4 89.4 60.3- 


According to the figures supplied by the ~ 


writer, the Muhammadan boys form 60.1 per 
cent. of the total enrolment in Class I, but 16.9’ 
per cent only in Class XI; and 12.8 per cent 


‘in the fourth year class of the Collegiate stage. 


The average annual difference in the relative per-- 
centages is thus 4.1 or 4.32 during the school period. 
This difference is a more or less permanent feature of 
Mohammedan enrolment in the schools of Bengal, and” 
seems to be based on fundamental differences between’ 
Hindus and the Mohammedans, namely, the greater- 
inherent inability of Mohammedans to profit by literary- 
education. . - 

The-Hindus and the Mohammedans in Bengal are- 
growing at diferent rates. The Mohammedans are in- 


creasing faster “than the Hindus by 4.4 per cent. ‘The 


close correspondence between this 4.4 per cent and the- 
average annual difference in the relative percentages of 
enrolment of 4.1 or 4.32 per cent seems to us to be 
more than accidental. We think it to be fundamental 
and basic. 

Herbert Spencer says: “organisms multiply - im 
inverse ratio to the dignity and worth of individual’ 
ie And he gives an a priori proof of his argument 
thus : 

- Every generative product is a deduction from parental 
life, and to diminish life is to diminish the ability to- 
preserve life. The portion thrown off is organized matter, 
vital forge has been expended in the organization of it, 


which vital foree, had no such portion been thrown off, 
would have been available for the increase except at@Qe- 
ang: 


expense of the other; in other words, individuatie 


reproduction are antagonistic. 





The Parliament of Religions 
The study of comparative religions with a 
‘spirit of love and tolerance is the only remedy 
-against the jarring notes of clash in the realm 


_ of religion. Observes Swami Maithilyananda, 
-the editor, in the Prabuddha Bharata : 


If sectarianism has to go, religionists must find out 
‘the fundamental unity of all religions. The proof of one 
‘religion depends on the proof of all the rest. If one 
-religion is true, all others must be true. Men have to 
‘realize that there are differences in non-essentials, but in 
essentials they are one. In this connection, it may be 
“interesting to note that Mahatma Gandhi sent™a ques‘ion 
through Acharya Kalelkar to the Parliament of Religions. 
“The full text of the question runs as follows: “You are 
going to the Dharma Sabha, the Parliament of Religions. 
Tt is associated with the holy name of a personality like 
“Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. I do hope that the Sabha 
-will do something that will give a lead—will guide the 
followers of all faiths. What will the Parliament say in 
respect of all the religions? Are all the religions equal, 
as we hold or is any particular religion in the sole 
possession of truth and the rest either untrue or a 
‘mixture of truth and errors as many believe? The 


opinion of the Parliament in such matters must prove a> 


helpful guidance.” Sir Francis Younghusband, who had 
-come into a very close contact with the people of diverse 
faiths, with Moslems in Central Asia, with Buddhists and 
Confucianites in China and Tibet, and with Hindus in 
‘India, observed in answer to the question that he had 
-discovered a fundamental unity among all those religions. 
“That had been their main impression at the World 
‘Congress of Faiths and that, he thought, would be the 
result of the present Congress. too. Each would be 
advocating his own religion but ‘still each at the same 
. time would feel that there was a fundamental unity 
‘keeping them together. It was this fundamen’al ‘unity 
which Sir Francis desired the Parliament of Religions 
to realize and make permanent and abiding. 

If we analyse all the religions of the world, we find 
that the truths cmbrdied in them are the results of the 
experiences of particular persons, These persons are 
«caled the founders or teach-r3 of the religions which 
they preached and which they built upon direct 
experience. All of them laid- stress; on the spiri‘ual 
nature of the- human being and showed that rel‘gion is 
za constilutional necessity of the human mind. They all 
‘emphas'ced the point that there is something in man, 
which does not change like his body. They all admitted 
that every man-must develop his spiritval nature, so: that 
‘he may know that which dors not change or dis: Thy 
all appealed very strongly to their fellowers for extending 
dove and charitahle f-elings to fellow-bre’hren and all 
beings in the world, -They all pointed ont that the goal 
yf human life is far higher than the eniovment of earthly 

Asn: „and that it consis’s in realizing the ultimate 
truli that lies latent in every man. All religions founded 
Joy them contain the ways and methods of, developing 


character and imbibing the virtues of-purity and charity. 
No true adherents of any religion can say that their 
religion consists only in its doctrines, dogmas and rituals. 
All religions aim at the finding out of the ultimate truth. 
There may be a thousand different radii, but there is no 
doubt that they all converge to the one and the same 
centre. - . ` 


Opportunities for Serving our People 


In the course of his address at the National 
Convention published in The Students’ Tribune 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru says: 


Many of you are eager and desirous of doing some 
thing to relieve the burdens of our masses, to help the 
peasant and the worker and the vast numbers of middle- 
class unemployed. Who does not want to do that? No 
one likes conflict and obstruction, and we have hungered 
so long for real opportunities for serving our people 
through constructive effort. They cry aloud for succour, 
thece unhappy millions of our countrymen, and even when 
their voices are silent, their dumb eyes are eloquent with 
appeal. It is difficult to live in this country surrounded 
by this human desolation and misery, unspoken often 
and the harder to bear because of that. We talk of 
Swaraj and indcpendence, but in human terms it means 
relief to the masses from their unutterable sorrow and 
misery. Ultimately all that we work for resolves itself 
into that. And if we have a chance to give such relief 
even in a small measure, we cannot reject it. 

But that relicf must be for the millions, not for a 
few odd individuals. And if we think In terms of those’ 
millions, what relief does this new Constitution offer ? 
I have read its relevant clauses again and again, ever with 
a growing. astonishment at the audacity of those whe 
have~ framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those 
who needed no protection, confirming- their privileged 
position as exploiters, binding us hand and foot not 
to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses of India 
to sink. deeper in the quicksands of povery. We cannot 
give adequate relief to the masses within the scope of 
this Constitution; that is a demonstrable impossibility. 
We cannot build any new social structure so long as 
special privileges and vested interests surround us and 
suffocate us. We cannot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the 
whole executive agency and civil service is not sub‘ect 
to our control, and we may not touch the major part of 
the revenues. The “special powers and responsibilitics ” 
of the Governors and the Governor-General apart, the Act 
by itself is more than sufficient to disable any minister. 





& Interim Ministry ” 


The Indian Review writes editorially : 


s 
Tt is difficrlt to knew what an ‘Interim Ministry’ 
means. Why do they call it by that name instead of 


be trompe rer 


EENE 


_ are said to 
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calling it the formation of the ‘Ministry’? The phrase 
seems to the lay mind to indicate a recognition of some 
kind of impropriety in the course iaken. Some have 
characterised it as illegal. The matter is apparently 
outside the sphere of ‘legality’. It is really a question 
of Constitutional propriety. sO 

So far 5 the Act is concerned, the relevant provisions 

Section 50(1) : There shall be a council of ministers 
to aid and advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions. . .. ` 

Section 51 (1) : The Governor’s ministers shall be 
chosen and summoned by him, shall be sworn as members 
of Council and shall hold ofico during his pleasure. 

Clause VIII of the Instrument of Instructions runs 
as follows : 

. In making appointments to the Council of his 
ministers our Governor shall use his best endeavours to 
select his ministers in the following manncr, that is to 
say, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, 
is likely to command a stable majority in the legislature 
to apoint those persons including, so far as practicable, 
members of important minority eommunities who will 
best be in a position to command the confidence of the 
legislature. But in so acting he shall bear cons‘antly 
in mind tne need for fostering a joint sense of responsibility 
among his ministers. 

-Clan.e IX runs as follows: g 

In all matters within the scope of the executive 
authority of. the province our Gov-rnor shall in the 
exercise of ihe powers conferred upon him be guided 
by the advice of his ministers. 

The spirit of the`'instructions above given is that 
confidence of the legislature and a stable majority are 
essential to ‘he government of the provinces and therefore 
to the ministry. 

In a fairly balanced representation of parties in the- 
legislature it is possible to invite one party and then 
another to form the minis:rý -in hopes of securing a 
majority. Both in Madras and in Bombay, after making 
a first endeavour to select the ministry in consultation 
with one who had secured a stable majority at the polls, 
and af.er making a second endeavour to form it with 
the assistance of one who, the Governors believed, might 
he acceptable to the country, the Governors have at last 
invited the members of the party overthrown at the polls 
to form the ministry. That the persons invited from the 
ranks of the party overthrown prefer to speak of themselves 
as individuals and not as membcrs of that party does not 
conceal. the flagrant violation of the spirit of the Act and 
of the Ins:rament of Instructions in the constitution of 
this new ministry. The majority party being of the 
strength that it is, the overthrow of, the ministry at the 
first meeting of the Council is so certain that it can be 
maintained in power only by postponing the summoning 
of the Council. ~The conversion of a minority in rout into 
a majority in the Icgislature is a forlorn hope. The 
postponement of a meeting for six months in furtherance 
of this forlorn nope is highly ob‘ectionable. It is interim 
ministry, only because the Governor intends to make it 
last until a legitimate ministry is formed. 


: How to Raise ‘the Standard of Living 
-Sir M. Visveswaraya, in the course of his 


Convocation address at the Benares Hindu - 


University published in the Financial Times 
under ‘the caption “of “Tndustrialise or Perish,” 


Says : 
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In view of mass poverty and unemployment, our first: 
thought shovld be for the poor, and any ameliorative- 
measures taken should be to raise their standard of 
living and arrest their further degradation. Life’s neces-- 
sities, that is, the gcods and services need to maintain. 
a normal existence, fall under six heads, namely, food,. 
clothing, housing, education, expcnses on social functions,. 
and recreation, amusements, etc., to occupy leisure. We: 
have with us an ignorant, ill-nourished and under-fed’ 
population. With an ncome of Rs. 2 to 3 por head per- 
month, the living conditions of the majority of our peasant 
and wage-earning. classes cannot but be regarded as- 
precarious in the extreme. 


The area under cultivation in British India is not: 
more than’ one acre per head of the total popula‘ion.. 
The yearly income from produce at current prices cannot 
be very different from Rs. 15 to 25 pər acre. There is- 
little scope for ary- substantia] growth of income from 
this source. Indus‘rics and tradzs are the rea] want. 
Thesé common truths shculd b>como widely known. The- 
Universities should take a ‘hand in propaganda work 1o- 
open the eyes of the people to the necd of this great 
change in their outlook. 

At the same time correct healthy ideals should be- 
impressed upon the common people by means of mass 
education and by propaganda for citizenship training. 

The basis of sound programme for securing a higher 
standard of living is a steadily rising total production 
of goods and services. The standard of living in a city,. 
town cr village and the prrchasing power of its population. 
will be conditioned by its produc'ion and service. Tt 
is neccssary that statistics of production and service- 
should be maintained, as far as it is possible to obtain. 
them, for every residential area (village, town or city) 
and the production and consump-icn in each area estimated’ 
and checked from time to time to see whether the area: 
is getting richer or preper. 


He adds that the people should be free to 
plan as they will. ; 


In European countries; two great measures have been: 
adopted since the close of the War; mainly for economic 
safety, nam-ly, (1) a ‘Natienal. Economic Council’ and’ 
(2) a ‘Development Plan. The plan adopted is usually* 
a Five-year Plan, and its working under the control of 
the Economic Council is regulated by the changing. 
conditions of international politics and trado. These two- 
measures, or some others having a like purpcse, are 
urgently needed in India. If their operaion is placed 
under the control of trusted leaders, they will prove of 
incalculable value for increasing the volume of national’ 
production and service. 


` 


Hindu Architecture and. Art in Angkor 


The ruins in the Province of Cambodia are- 
the remains of a great epoch in Indian civiliza-- 
tion. The. story has to be deciphered from the- 
monuments and inscriptions found in them.. 
This scholarly work has been done almost ex-- 
clusively by French savants. C. Jinarajadasa.. 
tells briefly the story, narrated by the scholars,. 
in the Triveni : 

There is really no historical record when Indian. 
migration first began towards Cambodia and Sumatra 


and Java. It is.not known how many waves of migra‘iggt 
there were, nor how many centuries before the Chrisfian® ~ 
£0,. 


. era the first wave too, place. So far as the tradition: 
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the first wave to Cambodia was about the first century 
after Christ. A Brahmin, Kaundinya by name, is said 
to have founded the kingdom of Founan on the lower 
reaches of the river Mekong. It appears, though the 
point is not certain, 
of the land by mame Soma. From Kaundinya arose a 
dynasty of kings. But their history di.appears, till the 
kingdom of Founan is conquered by another kingdom 
further north, founded about 400 A.D. by a Hindu named 
Kambu. His greatness as a ruler and. conqueror is 
attested by the fact that he was ‘called Kambu 
Svayambhuva, in imitation of the well-knewn name of 
the Hindu Manu. I: is after Kambu that his descendants 
were called »ambuja, the people of Kambu. Tradition 
says that Kambu took for wife ihe Apsaras ‘Mera, which 
probably is an euphemisic way of saying that he took 
for wife one of the non-Hindu women of the land. It 
is from the word Kambuja that, we. have the modern 
word Cambodia. 


The Character of Indian Art 


Indian art as a whole, is known to us 
through archeological discoveries. The ancient 
Indian art has its own canons, measure and 
melody. Writes Adris Banerji in The Calcutta 
Review : 


The ancient Indian art first springs before our eyes 
in the chalcolithic age. Bnt it is not the beginning. 
The variety of antiquities of the Indus Valley Civilization 
and ther craf.smanship clearly indicate that the beginning 
-of this art is‘ probably to -be sought in the forgotten ruins 
of palaeolithic and n-olithic periods of our culture. The 
majestic Brahmani Bull, the ferocious rhinoceros, the 
cute monkeys and the humble buffalo with a feeling of 
cheery comradeship, prove :hat they were produced by 
men with centuries of artistic traditions behind. The 


merit of the artists of the Indus Valley lies in their. 


ability to portray an amazingly. realistic and pictur-sque 
impression of con empdrary life. There is little order in 
the composition in which all sorts of natural and mythical 
animals and human beings arc herded together at random 
without any thought cf p°rspective or order. Neverth-less, 
they show a wonderful ability at .poriraiture by faithful 
observation of nature, and sence of rhythm and effect. 
The figures (both anima] and human) are saturated with 
vitality and dynamic energy. The animals are represented 
as superior to human . beings, and though powerfully 
modelled are invariably represented as inac’ive. 
art does not end h-re, it persists down the ages. 
The next chapter of Indian att epens in the.5th or 

the 4th century B.C. A gulf of several centuries separates 
the Indus art with its successor. During this period of 
darkness, a complete change in the cultrral and e’hnical 
character of the population had taken place. The deluge 
in the shape of the conquest of the country by a fair- 
haired and fair-skinned people swept away much’ of the 
older civilization. During ihe long hiatus that separates 
the chalcolithic age from the dawn of the historical 
period, the process of absorption ‘and assimilation between 
the conqueror and the conquered must have been in 
progress; but we can only assume this. there is no 
definite evidence. With the rising of the curtain; . we 
find India a disorganized -collection of peoples, divided 
into small states—republican and monarchical. The art 
of the histor’cal period is not completcly -dis&ssociated 
“mits prehistoric predecessor. Attempts’ have been 
“madą to bridge the gulf and to find survival of motifs 
and plastic traditions. But it has to bé admitted, that 


that he took for wife some princess’ 


This , 
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the evidence is too meagre to warrant any- definite - 
hypothesis. 

In the beginning art was merely: a language; a means. 
of expre.sing thought and sentiments, an instrument of 
communion betwen- men. Artist the creator us d his* 
own life, his knowledge as his materials. 
understand his products, we mus: turn back on ‘his 
literature, faith and social life. In’ the li-erature: 
of the ancient Indians, from the eternal Vedas 


‚down to the later kavyas or Bhavabhuti we meet with 


tender humanism and nature sympathies. It is these- 
characteristics, an attempt to represent the vurious aspects- 
and elements of nature sympathetically and realistically, 
that runs through the whole gamut of Indian art. When 
Ruskin wro’e that Indians were never able to render 
nature faithfully, the glories of Bharhu, Sanchi and Ajanta 
must have been unknown. Moreover, ideals of fpecple 
differ. In ancient Greece the perfect human animal was 
considered as gifted with divine grace. Therefore the 
figure of an athle‘e was considered the best model’ for 
the sculptor and the painter. On the other hand, the 
Indians had traditional horror for the anthropomorphical i 
representation of their gods. They knew ‘hat their gods- 
were universal, eternal and infinite. Hindu philosophy 
and canons of art (of a later date), recognize the 
absurdity of attempting to give practical shape to the- 
perfect divine form. The artists of the Buddhistic faith, 
which was started as a protest against the bloody rituals 
of later VedicBrahmanism, also recognized this. 


-implicitly. It was not ‘until they came in contact with 


the Greeks that they dared to carve figures of Gautama-- 
Buddha in stone or stucco. 

When the ancient Indians reached this stage, the 
canons laid down ‘hat the artists should*try to visualise 
the divine form by concentration of his thoughts (yoga). 
He should rather depend on ‘his spiritual force than on- 
visible objects. Therefore we find that the ancient Indian 
sculptors and painters have tried to represent in a milder- 
or symbolical way the idea of divine beings. 


Jatak Literature of the Buddhists 


The Jatak literature, besides being a power-. 
fur means of popularising the teachings. of% 
Buddhism, is very important as revealing the 
social and moral condition of the people of’ 
ancient India. K. A. Padhye, the editor, writes 


in The Buddha-Prabha : 


Jatak literally means “Relating to Binh” 
Kathas or Tales have a special meaning in Buddhistic- 
literature. They mcan “Birth Stories ot Lord Buddha- 
with reference to his previous lives.” The scrip'ural’ 
literature of the Buddhists is divided into three main 
parts (1) Sutta-Pitaka, (2) Viriaya-Pitaka and (3) Abhi- 
Dhamma-Pitaka. Pitaka means -a -basket. Sutta-Pitaka. 
contains discourses of Lord Buddha which he had with 
his disciples from time to time. Vinaya-Pitaka contains. 
rules and regulations for maintaining- discipline among ; 
the Bhikkhus. ~Abhi-Dhamma-Pitaka contains _ valuable- 
discussions bearing on metaphysics-and moral philosophy. 
as conceived by the Buddhists. - 

Sutta-Pitaka consists of five divisions: (1) Digha- 
Nikaya meaning collectioneof long discourses, (2) Majima- 
Nikaya meaning collection of “discourses of middle or 
moderate leng'h, (3) Samyutta-Nikaya consists of dise- 
courses held. ‘by Lord Buddha’ with his various disciples’ 
on one subject only. (4) Anguttara-Nikaya® consists of 


discussions by Lord Buddha in the form of Aphorisms owr 4 


Therefore to ve 


i 
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“the subiect of metaphysics and moral philosophy and 
(5) Khudaka-Nikaya consists of short discourses. This 
“Khudaka-Nikaya is again divided into 15 parts. Of these 
(1) Dhamma-pada, (2) Jatak and (3) Charia-Pitak are 
“eonsidercd to be the most important. 

. Lord Buddha had deep insight into human nature. 
“He knew very well that religious and moral instructions 
in abstract form made very little effect or impression 
~upon the minds of the people for whom they were 
‘mtended. He, therefore, decided to convey religious and 
‘moral Truths to the public at large by mcans of popular 
‘stories which were skilfully prepared to suit the popular 
‘taste and at the same time to secure his object. For 
‘this purpose he had not to invent new stories. 


The folk-lore tales existing at that time 
‘supplied Buddha with abundant materials. 


He imvariably adopted the frame-work of the existing 
tales and shaped them skilfutsy so as to serve his purpose. 
‘There are 547 Jataks, each containing an account of the 
Life of Goutama Buddha during some incarnation in one 
“of his previous existences as a Bodhisatva or being 
‘destined to enlightenment, before he became a Buddha,— 
‘The Enlightened One. This number does not correspond 
“40 exactly 547 stories, because some of the tales occur 
more than once in a different setting or in a variant 
version and occasionally several stories are included in 
one birth. Each separate story is embedded in a frame- 
~work which forms the story of the Present. This is 
generally an account of some incident in the life of the 
“historic Buddha, such as an act of disobedience or folly 
among the Brethren of the Order, the discussion of a 
-problem of ethics or an instance of pre-eminent virtue. 
Lofd Buddha then tells a story of the Past, an event 
dn one of his previous existences which explains the 
„present incident as a repetition of the former one or as 
-a parallel case and shows the moral consequences. To 
adapt such an ancient tale was gencrally a simple matter, 
as in that case there was no necessity to make the actors 
Buddhists. The tale might be told of a past time when 
“there was no Buddha in existence, and which incorporated 
the ideas of Hinduism. 


The one feature necessary for the Story is 
-that the Bodhisatva in some character should 
appear. 


When the Tale itself contained no instance of a wise 
“person who could play the part of Bodhisatva, modifica- 
“tion was necessary, though this is often done by making 
the Bodhisatva a divinity or a sage who witnesseth the 
event and recites the Ga’has, the verses with which the 
“Tale concludes. Some of the stories of the past are 
evidently manufactured by adapting the circumstances in 
‘the Story of the present, and building up a Story of the 
-past out of it. Verses occur in’ all the births. The 
“yerses are generally canonical in their nature. 


Buddhism took over the Hindu doctrine of 
ye-birth and Karma; but moralised it. 


Re-birth in heaven is no longer due to perferming 
animal sacrifices or the inflictien of self-torture. but io 
practising the virtues emphasised by Lord Buddha, such 
as, alms-giving, truth-speaking, forgiveness of enemies &c. 

Benfey, the well-known western scholar, had 
poprlarised the view that Ipdian folk-tales originated 
with the Buddhists. But this view is no longer tenable 
-© after the publication of the Jatak stories which clearly 
reveal the fact that so far from Buddhism being the 
original soyrce of folk-tales, the bulk of those appearing 
in the Jatak are pre-Buddhistic and are merely adapta- 
tions of Indian tales. Dr. Hertol who has edited and 
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translated Tan‘rakhya-yika, an earlier form of Pancha- 
tantra, has provea that the work was purely Brahmanistic 
and without any Buddhist features. Owing to the close 
resemblance ‘of beast fables in Panchatantra to those of 
Aesop, Benfey is of opinion that the former had their 
origin in the Jatter and that this work cculd not have 
been composed earlier than 200 B.C. But in the Jatak 
stories we now possess evidence for putting the existence 
of such fables in India much earlier. On several Buddhist 
Stupas in India such as those at Sanchi, Barhut &c., 
are carved representations of scones in some of the 
Jatak tales and fables. The earliest and most important 
of these monuments is the Stupa of Barhut—a village 
120 milcs south-west of Allahabad. Carved in relief on 
the railings are a number of scenes of Jatak tales and 
fables with their titles. Twenty-eight have been: identified, 
several so-called Aesopic fables being among them. The 
date of the S:upa is put on epigraphical grounds between 
250 and 200 B.C. Hence we can assert the existence of 
Jatak tales as early as Fourth cen’ury B.C., while the 
ce and fables which Buddhism adopted must be much 
older. 


A Hundred Years of Indian Literature | 


Amaranatha Jha in the course of his brief 
review of a hundred years of Indian literature 
in The Twentieth Century observes : 


If in the year 1837 an Indian had been asked who 
the leading writers in Indian history were whoze works 
deserved to be studied, the answer would inevitably have 
been a reference to the prominent Sanskrit men of let-ers. 
The major portion of the literate population still read. 
Sanskrit; those connected with the State in administrative 
posts read Persian also. But it would not have occurred 
to any one to mention Sur Das or Tulsi Das or Vidyapati 
or Chandidas or Wali or Mir. f 

Today, except among professed scholars, Sanskrit 


„and Persian have been almost completely supplan‘ed by 


the vernaculars. Until quite recently, our . Universities 
insisted on a certain amount of knowledge of a classical 
language on the part of all students in the Arts Faculty, 
The forces of wilitarian barbarism, however, have not only 
made this unnecessary, but a knowledge of the classics 
is now a decided handicap, and in'every possible way 
their study is being discouraged. For this sad state the 
credit or discredit goes to iwọ circums‘ances—the growth 
of faith in the miraculous power of scientific knowledge, 
and the claims of the vernaculars to occupy a prominent 
place in every schome of higher educaticn. 
hereas Hindi, Urdu and Benga | were spoken and 
written by large numbers a hundre‘ years ago, they were 
not considered to be serious rivals tu Sanskrit cr Persian. 
Vernacular poetry was written mostly for the cdification 
and morai uplift of the iinterate mazses; ancient legends, 
religious truths, devotional songs—'hese wcre the main 
themes and ferms of vernacular literature. Here and 
there a semi-le'tcred person might celebrate in rude verse 
a fam'ne or a battle, bnt for the most part the vernaculars 
occupied a position of insignificance and snbordination. 
To the study of English, to the movements for 
religiors reform. to the growth of na‘ional consciousness, 
and to a rising political sense must be traced the 
remarkable aevelopment of the vernacular literatures of 
India. Except the rich flowering of the German literary 
genius during the period dominated by Gocthe, I am not 
aware of any other phase in literary history which can 
compare with the wonderful progress achieved by gur 


yernaculars during this shart period. Vernacular frote- 
in special is the product solely of this age. Vernhcular 


fiction too owes its origin to this period; to this period 


` 
e ss 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 


belong also the short story, the essay, criticism, history 
and the other branches of literature. Much of vernacular 
poetry—that portion at least which is most admired by 
the present generation—was also produced during this 
period. - 2 : 

The novels of Bankim Chatterji, Romesh Dutt, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sarat Chatterji, the short stories 
of Tagore and Naresh Sen-Gupta; the poetry of Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, Nabin Sen, Rabindranath, Atul Prasad 
Sen, Chittaranjan Das, Nazrul Islam; the dramas of 
D. L. Roy, Girish Ghose, Amritalal Bosz, in Bengali; the 
poetry of Ghalib, Hali, Igqpal, Chakbast, Akbar; the 
novels of Ruswa and Sarshar;, the essays of Azad and 
Shibli; the journalistic work represented by the ‘Oudh 
Punch,’ the ‘Zamana; the ‘ Nigar, and other magazines; 
the verse-experiments made during recent years—in Urdu; 
the poetry of Harischandra, Ayodhyasingh, Sumitranandan, 
Nirala, Maithilisaran and the younger writers; the novels 
of Premchand and Bhagwati Charan; the short stories of 
Sudarshan and Kaushik; the essays of Mahabir Prasad 
Dwivedi; the critical writings of the Misra Brothers, 
Shyamsundar Das, Padmasinha Sharma—all these bear 
the stamp of the circumstances I have mentioned above. 
Without English education and the growth of a spirit of 
nationalism these literatures would have been different. 
Tney might have been better or worse; they could not 
have been what they are. 





A Satirist’s Apologia 

Miss Stella Gibbons is the authoress of Cold 
Comfort, Bassett, Miss Linsey and Pa. The 
clear satiric vein that runs through her writings 
_and a sincere love for her fellowmen make her 
style and stories lively and tender. The Satirist’s 
Apologia in The Aryan Path unveils the 

philosophy of Miss Gibbons : 


This article, which must deal with ideas, will sound 
adolescently simple, though it does not deal with simple 
issues. Yet I feel that life is simpler than we dare to 
believe. It has the complex simplicity of 4 raindrop. The 
late G. K. Chesterton, one of my heroes, was a champion 
of this theory, though he aid not express his belief in 
simplicity in a simple manner—except in his poetry. 
To say that life is simpler than we dare to believe sounds 
like the remark of a fool, and therefore it takes courage 
to say it; no one enjoys being thought a shallow optimist. 
Yet I do say it, because I believe it, and in this article 
I want to say what I believe. 

When I was a very young woman J found Pantheism 
completcly satisfying. I can say, with truth, thar I 
knew God. Now He is no longer there, and only the 
longing for Him is left. I believe in Him, but I cannot 
fee] His presence. i 

I believe that I can no longer feel God’s presence 
because I am so flinchingly conscious, day and night, 
ceaselessly, of the suffcrings, in this world, of the innocent. 

This is perhaps the most common, foolish and oldest 
reagen for failing to find God, but I cannot, because of 
that, deny that it is my reason. It would be more 
interesting if I had some chic and entirely original 
reason for my failare to feel God, but I am trying not 
to be chic and original, but to tell the’ tthth, which is a 
difficult task. ; 

So far as I am concerned, the sufferings of innocence 
are the one blot upon God’s scheme. I accept pain, 
death, and the unbroken sleep in darkness’ which I 
, believe that death is, but the sufferings of innocence 1 
canņot accept. Like millions before me, I can only say 
that God is Inscrutable. 
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- Man’s folly affects different people in different ways... 
It makes some pcople want to weep, others to pray; 
some would like to see every one psycho-analyzed at the 
age of three, others would like to see large numbers cf 
persons put against walls and ‘shot. Some want the- 
foolish and the wicked to be treated as though they were 
il]; some think that if every one had enough to eat,-all 
vice and folly would cease; others think that if we had. 
a world ruled by benevolent tyrants, a Dictator of the 
State, the fools and the wicked could be dragooned inte 
good behaviour. 

But the satirist, who is different as one type can. 
be from another to the cynic, thinks that the best way 
to deal with wicked fools is by laughing angrily at them, 
iu a kind of white-heat of common sense, and that-is what 
he does. A .great satirist like Pops or Swift hates- 
humanity because it falls so far short of what it might 
be; a minor satirist like myself gets impatient with 
humanity, but cannot help loving it, all the same, because,.. 
in the grotesque glory of these creatures, each exulting in 
its own wormishness, I ses the hand of God who made- 
them, and who am J that I should hate His creatures ? 
Two sayings, like themes of music, run through all my 
writing and thinking. One is the rueful, gleeful ery of 
Puck—“ Lord! what fools these mortals be!” The other 
is the grave Eastern saying, solemn as the muezzin’s cry— 

Praist be to Allah for the diversity of His Creatures.. 

Because I Jove humanity, I only want to knock it 
with the flat of my sword, not, as Swift did, to sweep- 
its head off. Because I know how strong my love for my 
fellow creatures is, I get very angry when reviewers call” 
me “cruel ”—as though the enly way in which love could. 
be shown was through a solemn sloppiness, a “ divine 
compassion” from which the person who feels it gets- 
a number-one sized kick and the person for whom it is 
felt gets no kick at all, but goes away feeling that they 
want to behave worse than ever. 





The Writer in a Changing World 


We reproduce from The New Outlook 
portions of an address delivered by Upton 
Sinclair at the Western Writers’ Congress held. 
in San Francisco : 


I have been asked to talk about the writers in a- 
changing world. Well, the world never has changed so- 
fast as it is changing now. It is changing by a series- 
of explosions, and each one is very disturbing and 
unsettling to a writer. It is not only that the markets 
are interfered with, and the publishers are changed—the 
whole order of march is different. a 

I am reading Joseph Freeman’s autobiography, An. 
American Testament, a very interesting and enlightening 
book: He discusses the vexing problem of art versus- 
propaganda, about which,,as you know, I have written a 
four hundred-page book: Mammonart. He has endorsed’ 
the thesis of my bock, that art is what you are used to,- 
and propaganda is anything new and disturbing. 

You smile, as people always do, when that proposition: 
is put before them; but take it seriously for a moment. 
You are a writer, writing a dialogue between twe 
characters and it-is a literal fact that if they are discuss- - 
ing things the reader takes for granted, it may be art.. 
But if they arc discussing things that are new and 
disturbing, immediately the readers suspicions are 
aroused; he is not sure any such characters ever existed” 
and he thinks the writer has invented them to make 
him believe as the writer wants him to believe. 

Freeman points out the difference between being a. 
writer in the Soviet Union and in the Utiited States.. 
All the things which they put into their plays and novels,. 


, 
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-which they. take’ for granted, we call ‘ propaganda” in 

sthe United States. All the characters in my novels 
aed social problems; so in the United States I am 

* journalist, while in the Soviet Union I am a great 
‘novelist. 

I think that conversations about social seating are 
very much needed in novels and dramas in the United 
‘States. Igo on writing them, but cannot get many to 
read the novels—and noboay” will produce the dramas. 
I have written a dozen plays and had them produced by 
work~rs’ playhouses in various countries, but néver a 
` Broadway production, no commercial’ thea: Te except two 
small stock companies, where the manager took a risk— 
and’ one. went’ into’ bankruptcy soon after! The only 
time I ever. had a motion -picture produced was when I 
wrote a’-novel that did not deal with social justice—hat 
-was The Wet Parade, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer made a- 
beautiful picture out of. it. Tomorrow, if I were willing, 
to. write a novel which was not “soċialistie: I might. be. 
able to’ pay. all my debts. 

But -if you write a motion, picture story - in which 
the characters stvive under rules of the profit system—in 
~which the hero succeeds and marries the boss’ daughter— 
there will. be no ‘propaganda’ about that. If you have 
imagination and humour and a sense of drama,‘you can 
_ sell that- for a good price; it is. what they call an 
** original ? story!’ “But if your hero. comes. into conflict 


‘with the profit system, and fails to make money, and if, 


the boss’ daughter, plays with him and turns him down. 
and humiliates‘ him—all of which can -happen, as you- 
may, know - irom, personal experience—then 
* propaganda,’ ‘and ‘theré you have it plain and flat. 

Of course, that means a very serious handicap to all 
of us writers, because we need food, shrlter, and 
-elothing, and how to: get them. is a perpetual problem 
‘wih us, as itis for all other workers of the world. 
‘Competition in the writing job is ferocious. 





- Karl Pearson - 


Professor Karl Pearson leaves behind him a 
school endowed with his gifts and inspiration. 
‘Probably the majority of the leading- teachers 
-and investigators in the field of statistics in 
‘Great Britain and America have been his pupils. 
The Mysore Economic Journal publishes the 
following’ communieation by the Secretariat of 
the-League of Red Cross Societies :- 


The sudden.death of Professor Karl, Pearson in his 
80h. year- has reminded tho.e who, spryive him that. as 
one of .his biographers has truly said of him, “No 
Englishman, of- science -of the last. fifty, years has, more 
profonndly influenced the thought of his time”. His 
influence wzs so- revolutionary that -he. was attacked on 
all sdés.. Biologists resented the. application of 
mathema‘iéal .methods to their subject,” doctors resented 
his trenchant. a'tacks on their nc-glect.g-of sta istical 
methods, and- philanthropists obiected to. him b-cause of 
"his excessive scorn of cenvirenmental. betterment. 

Yet in the -end his influence. on all, doc’ors in 
particular, was almost wholly .good. They have learnt 
that when things can be measured and counted they 
should be mea.ured- and couyted, and that even in 
medical, science things can, -be measured _and counted, 
much mor- often than “we. used ’o think. 

Karl Pearson, the. son of, William. Pearson, ` barrister 
cand K.C. ws educated’ at Universitv, College Schoo] and 
at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1879. he took a first- 
:class in honours in mathematics. Then he strdied abroad 
in Heidelberg and Berlin. For a time, he studied law in 


that is, 
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London where he-was called to the Bar, but he soon 
re.urned to his sciéntific studies. In 1885, he was 
appointed Professor of Applied Mathematics at University 
College, London. Here ‘he settled down for the rest of 
his life. The publication by Pearson in the early nineties of 
his Grammar of Science brought him world-wide fame. 


The main-idea of that re evolutionary “book 
is that we ought -to discard the usual notion of 
cause and effect and replace it by the more 
scientific conception of correlation. 


When two phenomena appear simultaneously or 
successively, they may be independent of each other, or 
one may have acted on the other, or they may both 
depend on a third factor. The only way to express this 
scientifically is-t0 say that a éorrelation exists be-ween 
these two phenomena. Pearson taught us to calculate 
this correlation, and by doing so introduced in science a 
most valuable new method, which has been used widely, 
if no. always wisely. When he cpened th: b’ome ric 
campaign, he had to face the fact that statistical methods 
were almost unknown in the medical profés.ion. The 
statistical methods in use some 40 years ago were primitive, 
and Pearson found little sympathy among _ brother 
mathematicians with his zeal to make mathematical 
methods available to those who had not been mathe- 
matically trained. He found even less readiness. among 


- doctors to welcome mathematical methods. 


-© - By sheer force of personality and intellect, 
Pearson won his-battle almost single-handed. 


For many years he continued to apply mathematical 
methods to the study of biological problems, anu to teach 
applicd mathematics, Only after his appointment in 1911 - 
to the Chair of Eugenics endowed under Galton’s will 
was Pearson able to devote himself wholly to his favourite 
studies. He plunged-into them with the fervour of a 
zealot and the combativeness of a gladiator. Gifted with 
a magnificent physique and with the finely cut features 
of the typical Greek athlete, he possessed an arresting 
personality. 

In addition to The Grammar -of Science, Pearson 
contributed a brillian‘ly written biography of his revered 
predecessor, Francis Galton (Life and Letters of Francis 
Galton). He also wrote several volumes of e.says whose 


literary quality was on a par with their scientific value, 

No young man came under his influence without 
realizing the truth of Helmholz’s remark that contact with 
a great investigator alters one’s whole seale of values. 
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Anti-constitution, demonstration at Chowpatti, Bombay, on April 1 
Mr. K. F. Nariman is seen speaking 


secant 





Afridi turning out rifles 


with the aid of simple and crude tools 
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Two. Kinds of Constitutions 

The word constitution means the funda- 
mental organic law or principles of government 
of a nation, ` state, society, or other organized 
body of men, embodied in written documents, 
or implied in ‘the institutions or customs of the 
country or society. It also means a written in- 
strument embodying such organic law, and lay- 
ing. down fundamental piles: and principles. for 
the conduct: of affairs. Applied to countties or 


states, constitutions ` “may be generally spoken - 


of as being of two kinds. The British consti- 
tution and the United ‘States constitution may 
be takeh as typifying the two.. The British 
constitution belongs to what are called cus- 
tomary, or unwritten, constitutions and any part 
of it may be modified by an ordinary act of 
Parliament: Parts may be, as-many of them 
have been, modified, - changed, or amplified by 
growth of conventions.’ The constitution -of 


the United States of América. belongs to- what . 


are often called rigid’.constitutions, all parts of 
which aré written, none being customary. : The 
United States constitution ` cannot be. modified 
in its express terms, except: through such ‘pro- 
cesses as the constitution itself ordains. ‘Gradual 
‘and essentially unconscious changes’ take place 
in the effect given to both customary. and 
written: constitutions through the development 
of the law by the judiciary. . ; 

The -above is mainly a ‘dictionary “deserip- 
tion of constitutions. `` 

Though the constitution ‘of: India belongs 
to the class of written constitutions, it may be 
considéred uniqite or sui generis,. ‘and that. for 
various reasons.’ It has been: made, not by: the 
people of India; but by -an alien ‘people, and 
has been imposed on’ the former by the. latter. 
Britishers want to enforce it, though the: people 
of India ‘have all~along condemned. ‘it: and 


declared it to be unacceptable, ‘and. though the. 


retent general elections in’ the. provinces: as a -` 
Constitution is that it does not recognize the 


whole have resulted 3 in a victory for. the Congress, 


in varying. measures. 





an 


gkh is the. largest and best Toa repre- 
sentative political body in the country.: -It-is true 
that some Indians were invited ‘by.-the British 
Government, not elected by the people of India, 
to take part in the deliberations: preparatory to 
the drawing up of the constitution,-but. every pro- 
posal or suggestion made by even- the most. 
moderate and “loyal” among: these Indian 
nominees of the British Government. was turned 
down by the framers of the ‘Constitution Act, 
nong being embodied therein. 








stitution: is ‘that it ‘pretends to give atone to 
the people of India, but gives ‘autonomy, not to 
the people’s representatives, but to the Secretary 
of State for India in London, the Governor- 
General of India and the provincial Governors 
The- ‘people's: ‘representa. 
tives have not been given final powers: in any 
thing. The Governor-General and the Governors 
are said to be servants of the British Crown. 
This constitution is different froi all other’ éon- 
stitutions that.are or havé ever:been: in-this that 


‘under if these servants possess -greater powers 
‘than their master. 
himself: make any laws: for Great Britain and 
‘Northern. Ireland or. 
‘Dominions or other colonies. : 


The British King cannot by 


the” self-governing 
It may: be argued 
that the inhabitants of these countries being free 


- for: 


-peoples, thé ‘British King cannot behave like a 


‘despot, with regard to them. The people-of India 


- are, however, a ‘stibject people, and the British 


King having been’ made ‘their emperor -by the 
British Parliament, that legislative body might 
have ‘given that monarch ‘the power- to make 


-laws for India unaided and unchecked by any- 
‘body else. 
‘power... 
‘of India and the provjncial Governors, can in- 


` But he does nob possess any such’ 
But his servants, the: Governor-General 


dividually make ‘laws unaided. or unhindered: ‘by 


“Ministers or Members. of ‘Legislative bodies. 


‘Another distinguishing feature of the Indian 
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existence of any Indian nation or people—it 
recognises only sex groups, racial groups, reli- 


gious groups, caste groups, occupational economic _ 


groups and academic groups. It is anti- 
national and. undemocratic. It’ recognises and 
safeguards vested interests—particularly the 
vested interests of Britishers, and of Muham- 
madans as their cat’s-paws. 

There is no constitution in the world which 
does not make the promotion of the economie 
interests of the country or state whose affairs it 
regulates its sole or exclusive or at any rate 
its primary concern. The Indian constitution 
is unique in this respect that its primary con- 
cern is to safeguard British interests, and Indian 
interests can be suffered to be promoted only 


_if thereby British interests can also be pro- 


moted or if thereby British interests are not 
injured or adversely affected. Any attempt to 
promote Indian interests without -duly safe- 
-guarding British interests has been given the 
“opprobrious name of ‘ discrimination’! 

All this is a repetition of what has been 
said again and again. Other details need not 
be repeated. 
in the central and the provincial- parts of the 
constitution, the power of the purse belongs to 
the Governor-General and the provincial 
Governors. The greater part of the revenues 
is non-votable, and even what is votable is 
practically under the control of the Governor. 
General or the Governors. 


Modification of Constitutions 


Any part of the British constitution, which 
is a customary or unwritten constitution, may 
be modified by an ordinary act of the British 
Parliament. Any part of the United States 
constitution, which is a written constitution, can 
be modified in its express terms through such 

processes as that constitution itself ordains. 
: The Indian constitution is unique in this 
respect that it cannot be modified by the Indian 
‘Central and provincial legislatures. It can be 
modified only by a foreign legislature, namely, 
the British Parliament. 

It has been stated in the previous note that 
gradual and essentially unconscious changes 
take place in the effect given to both customary 
and written constitutions through the develop- 
ment of the law by the jadiciary. Whether this 
will be the case or not with the Indian consti- 
tution cannot.be predicted now. The statement 
‘of Sir R. L. Mitter, the Government of India’s 
_Advocate-General, on the subject of the func- 


It is necessary only to add that 


‘and association and a free press. 
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tions of the Federal Court, does not throw gt 
on the subject. 


Conventions and. Constitutions 


The British constitution being customary 
and unwritten, the growth of conventions has 
played a greater part in its development than 
im that of written constitutions. In the draw- 
ing up of new constitutions, it is statesmanhke 
and wise to embody in writter constitutions the 
good conventions in unwritten ones which have 
been’ the result of development through cen- 
turies. Much time and struggle are saved 
thereby. In all spheres of human activity men 
avail themselves of the results of previous ex- 
perience either in their own country or abroad. 
Hence in the Government of India Act of 1935, 
useful British conventions should have been 
embodied in some sections or other. -Theoretic- 
ally it may no doubt be said, as British bureau- 
crats or autocrats are wont to say, that just 
as conventions grew up in Britain, so they may 
and should grow up in India. But-there is no 
reason why India-should take as many cen- 
turies to develop these conventions as Britain 
took. In exploiting India’s natural resources 
neither Britishers nor Indians use machinery of 
a bygone age, but go in for the latest inven- 
tions. There nobody swears by the process of 
evolution. But in the sphere of government, 
we Indians alone must evolve through centuries! 
Many comparatively recent constitutions have 
been framed in various countries in which both 
the written and .the unwritten customary and 
conventional parts of previous constitutions 
which were considered suitable have been em- 
bodied in sections thereof. India also would 
have done so, if she had been in a position to 
act according to-her will. But with regard to 
many a good feature of the British constitution 
which India would like to have in hers, she is 
told to evolve conventions! 

It has to be noted that it is easier for a 
convention to grow up in Britain than in India. 
Britishers are a free people who can voice their 
opinions freely, They have freedom of speech 
Hence public 
opinion there is strong. They are a literate 
people, and hence the volume of public opinion 
there is large. In Britain the legislature, the 
executive and the judiciary have to consider only 
the interests arid welfare of Britain in determin- 
ing whether a particular convention would be 
beneficial and useful or otherwise. In India, 
on the contrary, the people are neither free, nor 


-dominance in India. 
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literate. ‘ There is no freedom ‘of speech, free- 
dom of association and freedom of the press. 
Hence public opinion is neither strong nor appre- 
ciably large in volume. That stands in the 
way of the growth of useful and beneficial con- 
ventions. Moreover, those in India (not of 
India!) who have the power to allow or not to 
allow the growth of a particular convention, 
must always consider whether the convention 
in question will, directly or indirectly, make for 
the perpetuation or prolongation of British 
And a convention agreed 
upon at one time may not be quite safe in their 
hands, if it be found to clash with British 
interests. oo : 

The worst of it is this: that, if Indians are 
for ever to depend upon outsiders for broadening 
the bases of their freedom by means of conven- 
tions to be agreed upon by the latter, that can- 
not but make the chances of the attainment of 
freedom precarious and the whole process 
extremely humiliating. 

Perhaps the idea of the growth of eonven- 
tions appeals to British autocrats and bureau- 
crats for the very reason that it leaves Indians 
at their mercy. | 
Whose Autonomy ? 


The current number of The Asiatic Review, 
which is a quarterly, contains two articles in 


_ the titles of which the blessed word ‘ autonomy ’ 


océurs. The one n “South India on the eve 
of autonomy” is by Diwan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Member. of the Indian 
Council, and the other, on “India on the eve 
of autonomy,” is by Mr. John Coatman. It is 
not our object to discuss the contents of either. 
No. one but a Britisher or one who has been or 
desires to be favoured by Britishers can speak 
of the imposed constitution of India as having 
conferred autonomy on the whole or any part 


_of the country. As we lave shown repeatedly 


in-previous issues, as also to some extent in the 
first note in this issue, the autonomy which the 
Government of India Act of 1935 contemplates 
is, not the autonomy of the people or their re- 
presentatives, but the autonomy of the rulers. 
Those, therefore, who believe or profess to be- 
lieve that the new constitution has conferred 
autonomy on. India, only deceive themselves and, 
consciously or unconsciously seek to deceive 
‘others also. 


Vain Quest for Security and Peace 
The Month, an English magazine pub- 


lished by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., writes 


editorially : ` : 
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The impartial. observer regarding things in their only 
true light cannot fail to note. how each great Power pro- 
fesses its entire blamelessness, now and in the past, 
whilst complaining. of the injustice, in act or design, 
-of this or that rival. Has a nation ever owned itself to 
have been in the- wrong? .Can such an emotion as 
repentance for past misdeeds ever enter into a corporate 
consciousness? Even the effort is rarely made. National 
histories are often but one long boast that “we are not. 
as ‘other men,” whilst leaders of public opinion must 
continue to flatter those-on whose votes depends their 
tenure of office. The result is that sacrifice and com- 
promise which are of the essence of human agreements ~ 
seldom figure in diplomatic talks. This time last year 
the chancellories of Europe were buzzing with “ Peace 
Plans,” and we believe that peace pourparlers are still 
going on in their usual leisurely fashion.. But the only 
visible ‘international activity discernible is a feverish 
competition in armaments, the ultimate result of which is- 
a greater risk of the very warfare they are meant to 
prevent, and’ is meanwhile a terrible burden on national 
prosperity. It is reckoned that Europe’s annual arms- 
‘bill has increased threefold in the last four years: 
£1,000,000,000 in 1932 and £3,000,000,000 today. And 
the regrettable fact is that the Government, calling for 
a loan of £400,000,000, is yet making no effort to implement 
the modest: suggestions of its own Armament Commission 
and to ‘take the profit-motive, as much as possible, out 
of the deadly business. It depends so much on the 
good will of the munition makers that it dare not offend 
them and is seemingly content to carry through its 
rearmament programme very largely on their conditions. 


Militarism in the Cradle 


The same paper writes : 


Instead of the coming generation being sedulously 
taught the one lesson of 1914-1918, viz., that civilization 
cannot afford another war, and that therefore cultural : 
progress demands the cultivation of peace, in three great 
States the idea that warfare is not a regrettable relic of 
barbarism but something noble and elevating and- 
practically inevitable is being impressed upon the minds 
of the young, as soon as ever they become impressionable. 
Russia the other day decreed the militarization of children 
from the age of eight, Italy. has already gone one step 
worse by drilling babies of six, whilst Nazi Germany is 
so far content with sweeping children of ten into her 
war-machine. What hope can ‘there be for the future 
of peace while this marked relapse into savagery has 
been made by powerful States a national ideal. 


Foreign Help for F rontier Tribesmen 
In the fight that has been going on in 


Waziristan it is not improbable that those who 


are fighting the forces sent against them by 
the British Government are receiving help from 
abroad. The following paragraph from The’ 
Hindu Outlook of Delhi would seem to support 
such a conjecture : 


A reliable Frontier Hindu fmm Peshawar writes: 
The- Ex-King Ammanullah’s Agents are helping the 
Frontier Tribesmen in, their revolt against the British 
Government. The situation on the Frontier is expected 
to assume the nature of the Spanish trouble. The 
mysterious hand of adventurous nations like Italians, 
Germans and Russians is becoming visible gn tne N.-W. F. 
of India. Some of the young men of these nations are 
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reported to have established ‘their firms in the cities of 
„Afghanistan, and: the tribesmen, instead of looking to 
India for food.supply, ammunitions and sinews of war, 
are fetching all these things from Afghanistan side. Tt 
is not only the Indian Muslims who are feeling for their 
coreligionists on the N.-W. Frontier of ‘India, but the 
Muslims of Afghanistan, Persia and other Muslim countries 
also who are doing business in India are of opinion 
that, in the event of any international conference being 
convened, the Muslim powers like Afghanistan, Turkey, 
Persia, etc., are bound to bring to. the front the question 
of the North-West Frontier of India. ` 


Seth Jugal Kishore Birla’s Donation 
for Chinese Hall 


_ Seth Jugal Kishore Birla, who is ever ready 
to encourage all endeavours to promote genuine 
- Indian culture in India and abroad, has given 
Rs. 5,000 for the Chinese Hall at Santiniketan. 
it is stated in Rabindranath Tagore’s detailed 
biography in Bengali by Prabhat Kumar 
.Mukhopadhyaya, which is indispensable for a 
knowledge of the poet’s life and works, ‘that 
Seth Jūgal Kishore gave Rs. 10,000 for the 
- expenses of some of the poet’s companions in 
his travels in China and another ten thousand 
for a similar purpose when he went tosee Java, 
Bali, and other parts of Greater India. = 


- Grievances of Hindus in the Nizam’s State 
| Phe Hindu Outlook writes : 


`> A deputation of the Hindus, headed by Mr. Kashinath 
Rao Vaidya, waited upon Sir Akbar Hyderi and placed 
: before him the grievances of the Hindus with regard to 
their representation in the Hyderabad State ‘services. 

© The deputationists . submitted a lengthy ‘memorial 
reiterating the disabilities of the Hindus in Hyderabad 
State and requesting that at least fifty per cent of services 
- of all grades under the Government, especially in the 
Judiciary, should be allotted to the Hindus, and that a 
scheme should be drawn up so that the proportion may 
be reached within the next few years. 

The deputationists also pointed out that in the 
-Judiciary of the State, while there were 173 Muslims, 
the number of Hindus was only 17. ; 

` Sir Akbar Hyderi gave a patient hearing and, it is 
understood,- assured the deputationists that the State 
Government would try to give, within three years, the 


Hindu population of the State their due share in the 


public services. It is further understood that a com- 
- munique giving the policy of the State in this respect 
will be`issued within a short time. 

_ Indian Mussalmans insist upon having at 
‘least as large a proportion of the appointments 
- in the public services as their numerical strength, 

not. their educational standing, would entitle 

them to, as they think. Now, in Hyderabad, 
out of a.total population of 14,486,148, the 
` number of Hindus is 9,699,615. And the Hindus 


in India are not less educated than the Mussal- `. 
mans. So the Hindus in Hyderabad ought not l 
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to be discriminated against in the public sèrvices, | 
as they have hitherto been. i x 
Another serious grievance of the Hindus 
there is cultural. In Hyderabad State those 
whose mother-tongue is Telugu number 6,972,534, 


-those whose mother-tongue is Marathi númber 


3,786,639, and those whose mother-tongue is 
Western Hindi or Urdu is 1,578,630. But the- 
medium of instruction and examination in the 
Osmania University, the State University of 
Hyderabad, is Urdu. Neither Telugu ‘nor 
Marathi receives any encouragement in the’ 
University. And in secondary and primary 
education, too, they do not receive their due 
share of encouragement. And all this in spite — 


-of the fact that Telugu and Marathi are langu- 


ages with a rich ancient and modern literature. 


Child Marriage Restraint Act in. 
French India l 


We in Bengal know that some self-styled 
Sanatanist Hindus get their sons and daughters, 
below the ages of 18 and 14 respectively, 
married at French Chandernagore and thus 
evade the Child Marriage Restraint Act, popu- 
larly known as the Sarda Act. Such evasion 
is practised in South India also. This will not- 
be easy now, as the following paragraph from 
The Guardian would show: _ 

The French authorities in India deserve the gratitude 


of British India for their help in endorsing the Child 
Marraige. Restraint Act. It may be recalled that at the 


- opening of the extraordinary Session of the French India 


Legislative Assembly,.M. Crocicchia, the Governor, in the 
opening speech, made mention of a proposal to fix the’ 


- marriageable age limit for boys and girls in French India. ` 


This was to put an end to the celebration of a number 
of child-marriages in the French Settlements. in India, 
especially in Yanam, by British Indian residents who 
evaded the penalties of the Sarda Act in force in British 
India. More than a hundred such marriages have beer 
celebrated annually in French India since the Sarda Act 
came into force. The -matter was the subject of < 
correspondence hetween the Government of Madras and ` 
the French Indian Government. : 2 

Without much discussion, 18 and: 14 were laid down 
as the marriageable -ages of boys and girls respectively 
in French India, during the recent sessions of the 
Assembly held at Pondicherry. The law is. based on the- 
legislation in British India. . 


Royal Message on the First of April 
`- The following has appeared in The Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, dated New Delhi, 
April 1, 1937. i ; A S 
No. 1—The following is His Majesty the King’ 
Tapers message to India to be published on Ist April, 
(> Psa 
“Today the first part of those constitutional reforms ` 
upon which Indians and British alike have bestowed 


so much thought and. work ‘comes’ into operation. 
I cannot let the day pass without assuring my, Indian ` 
subjects that my thoughts and good wishes are with, 
them on this occasion. 

A new chapter is thus opening and it is my fervent 
hope and prayer that opportunities now available to 
them will be used wisely and ‘generously for lasting 
benefit of all my Indian people. GEORGE R. I” ` 


J. G. LAITHWAITE, 
Secretary to the Governor-General, 


This formal message is a child of the British 
Ministry. It is known to the British cabinet 


` that nothing in the Government of India Act 


of 1935 is the brain- work and handiwork of 
Indians. ‘Therefore no part of the ‘ constitu- 
tional ‘reforms’ embodied im that Act stands 
to the credit or discredit of Indians. 


Bombay Ministry s Programme 


A statement has been published in the press 
containing the outlines of the programme of 
the Bombay ministry, of which the following 
are the main items: 

(1) Release of political prisoners Te detenus. 

(2) Free compulsory primary education all over the 

presidency. 

(3) Remission of assessment in proportion to fall in 
the prices of agricultural produce, cultivation 
of fallow land and relief of indebtedness. 

` (4) Extension of the co-operative movement. ~ 

(5) Road development. | a 

(6) Improvement in irrigation. 

(7) Gradual -prohibition. 

(8) Relief to industrial and other labourers, main- 
taining of industrial peace, growth of industry, 
- ‘healthy Trade" Union movement, ‘mitigation: of 

. . unemployment. « 

- (9) Solution. of housing problems in big cities and 
other municipal Areas. i 

-Similarly, “Mr. A. UK. Fazlal Hug, Chief 
Minister in Bengal, has promised to introduce 
free. and compulsory ‘universal _ elementary 
education. 

No good work that anybody may do 
can be. unacceptable. But promise is not 
performance. ; 

It should be borne in mind that all these 
promises are due, indirectly, to the influence .of 
Congress and other ` nationalist organizations, 
and that the materialization of such promises 
would depend upon the good graces of the pro- 
vincial govefnors. -This is not autonomy. 


“When the representatives of the people can carry 


out the mandates of the people for their welfare 
without any outsider having the power to say 
nay, that will be autonomy. 


The Anti-“ Phooka” Agitation 
Recently several meetings have- been held 
in Calcutta for enforcing and stiffening the law 
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against the practice.of the “ Phooka” process 
in milking. We accord our whole-hearted sup- ` 
port to this movement: ‘ Phooka” means 
blowing. The actual process is. unnatural, 
revolting ‘and painful to. the she-buffaloes ‘and ` 
cows operated upon. It is obscene. But in 
order to make public its revolting character we . 
are constrained to print the following extract 


‘from the speech of Mrs. F. Stanley, secretary 


and superintendent, Calcutta Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
appeared in the proceedings of that society’s 
first general meeting of 1935. 


“The subject is frequently mentioned but I doubt if 
any member present has any realization of what it means. 
Heavy penalties are laid down for the punishment of 
offenders when caught: The Calcutta Society employs 
four plain clothes officers for the detection of the offence- 
I have- always Ween told that evidence is greatly 
exaggerated, ‘and the process, which is the result of 
superstition, is*not in many cases serious. Through the 
courtesy of an Indian gentleman, I was quite recently 
given an opportunity of seeing for myself what ‘Phooka’ 
really means, and at the risk of shocking you all, I am 
going to tell you exactly what F saw. As you know, the 
Phooka process of milking is resorted to when the lactation 
period of a cow.or she-buffalo.is coming to an end, with 
the idea that the flow of milk. can be stimulated-for a, 
further period. . Tt was a she-buffalo I saw being operated - 
upon. I was taken to a house where the lower windows 
at the back looked right into a very large cowshed, 
having its frontage in another street. The animal in 
question was in a secluded place at the back of the 
shed, not visible from the road, but immediately under 
the window at which I was stationed, with the wooden 
shutters closed, allowing just a small space through which 
I could see clearly without being seen. The she-buffalo 
was first tied firmly to posts by all four feet, one or two 
men holding her while this was done. The milkman then 
seized the -animal’s tail by the hairy end, and with the 
greatest possible violence, thrust this, together with his 
hand and arm up to the shoulder, inside the vagina of 
the animal. By’ the movemerits. of the man’s arm, one 
could see that he was -inserting the hairy portion of the 
tail right inside the uterus. The animal was obviously 
jn agony, coughing and groaning. Having held the.tail 
in this position for a few minutes, the man withdrew 
his arm, leaving the tail fixed inside the animal -for the 
whole length. After very casually dipping his hand in 
a tub of water, he then began to milk the buffalo-cow. 
Having seen enough and feeling physically sick with the 
‘sight, I left. the place, and our officers fetched a posse of 


police to help them raid the shed and arrest the offenders. 


I gave evidence at the hearing in Court, and I am glad 
to say the Magistrate convicted, sentencing. the culprits 
to a fine of Rs. 50 each and six weeks’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. 

“Now this torture is going on in every cow-shed 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and I want 
to make , a very urgent appeal to all Societies 10 take 
active measures to. detect and secure punishment for this 
hideous offence. Not only are: the animals tortured by 
this practice, but the result is that after months of this 
treatment, the cow is rendered sterile and is then sold 
to a butcher: In this way good milch cattle are being 
ruined ‘and destroyed to the very great detriment of the 
breed throughout the country. 

“ The method I have described 


1 


is used on ihe 





confined to ‘Bengal. 
. And therefore, it is a -fit subject for both pro- 
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buffaloes only. For cows, a metal or wooden pipe is 


‘used which is forced into the uterus and is then’ blown: 
‘into ull the uterus is distended to its utmost capacity, 


causing. the same symptoms of agony and distress as 
those Ihave described.” Š 


` °“ Phooka ” ought to be put down without. 
the least delay. The fact that it is unnatural, 
revolting and painful to the animals. ought to 
be sufficient justification for taking vigorous 


action against those who practise it. There are.’ 


additional sanitary,. hygienic and economic 
reasons. The milk obtained by this unnatural 
‘process cannot but be unwholesome. And it 
leads to the sterilization and slaughter of large 
numbers of good milch cattle. > 2 
It must not be supposed that the evil is 
It exists elsewhere, too. 


vincial and All-India legislation. There ought 
te be a publicity campaign through the medium 


of the vernaculars of the regions where the evil. 
' exists. - T’ 


Creation of Porifolio of Communications 
‘The . following’ Communiqué has been 


issued : l 
The Government of India announced their acceptance 


' s 


- of the principle that the various branches of activity in. 


ihe Cen:ral Government relating to communications’ be 
combined to form a single portfolio of Communications. 
The Governor-General has now decided to effect a re- 


distribution of the portfolios for this purpose. 


‘Minor details of distribution and consequent depart- 
mental arrangements are now under consideration but the- 
main features of the re-distribution will be as follows :— 

The ‘portfolio. of Communications, which it is 
intended to assign to Sir Thomas Stewart, will include 

Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Aviation, Roads, 

Broadcasting and Ports, and possibly some other 
cognate subjects. - : 
The Industries and Labour portfolio, comprising a 
majority of ‘the subjects dealt with in the Industries 
and Labour Department, with practically all ‘the 
subjects, other than :Ports, now. coming under the 
Commerce Department, will be designated as the 
< - portfolio. of Commerce and Labour and assigned to 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan. . 


The.changes will necessitate considerable re-adjust- 


ments of staff, office accommodation, ete, and will: 
come into effect when the Government of India move 
in dutumn next from Simla to New Delhi. 
Division of labour is necessary. But was 
it negessary to create another highly paid job, 
with minot subsidiary jobs? For.a peor. country 
like India, the administration was already too 
costly, and with the introduction of the ‘ reforms,’ 
it is being made more expensive still. : 

7 There is another thing to be said in relation 
to'the creation of the new portfolio. Commerce 
and Indystry cannot be . promoted , without 
facilities. of communication. And it is -super- 
fluous to add that Labour cannot do without 


. 
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-dustry cannot do without Labour. 
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commerce and industry and commerce and in- 
So com-: 
merce, industry, labour; and Communications 
are interrelated. If Communications, and Com- 
merce and Industry are placed under the charge 
of independent authorities, the man. in charge 
of Communications (that is; of Railways, Post 
and Telegraphs, Aviation, Roads, Ports, and- 
Broadcasting) can so work his department as 
to help or hinder the work of the department 
of commeree and industry. The work of the 
department of Commerce and Industry should 
be to promote the commercial and industrial. 
activities of Indians—though we know in actual 
practice an Indian commerce member has_ to 
promote British interests. Similarly the depart- 
ment of communications .ought to be adminis- 
tered in Indian interests—though it may be. 
safely assumed that it will be worked primarily. 
in British interests. a3 
` The placing of an Indian man in charge 
of the Commerce and Industries department and 
a British man in charge of.the Communications 
department may have this inner significance 


, that,.if the Indian. man be a bit of a patriot 


at heart, he will be indirectly -controlled by the 
British man.: For the Indian man cannot 


-adequately encourage his countrymen’s commer- 
` cial and industrial enterprises without the cordial 


co-operation of the British man in charge of 
communications. ` And. it would be always 
practicable. for the British man to thwart- the 
Indian man. But the division of work has been 
so cleverly: made that the Indian man can 


‘scarcely thwart the- British. man. 


-It would be a temporary and precarious 
palliative if both the-high officers were Indian 
and patriotic, too.. But. the real and radicai 
remedy lies in the attainment of full Swaraj. 


An Indian Professor to. Attend — 


International Congresses 
5 i ~ Lucknow, Aprin 15. 
Dr.- Radha Kamal Mukerjee, Professor of Economics 
and Sociology, Lucknow University, is leaving for- Europe 
today being invited to atlend the International Congress 
of Population, the International Conference of ‘the Social 
Sciences ahd the Intertiational Congress of Sociology at 
_. The University of Cambridge has also invited him 
to deliver lectures Gh some aspects of population theory.” 
in May, ‘and he is also giving lectures at the Institute of 
Sociology, London. i 
Dr. Radha Kamal has also received invitations from 


‘the University of Amsterdam, Berlin, Rome, Geneva- and. 


other certres, and several universities in the U., $. A, . 

where he is participating in the Summer ` School 

programme. - - . es i : a) g 
The first- volume of the symposium. on Economic ` 


` Problems of Modern India, which comprises contributions’ 


- NOTES 


of about a dozen distinguished economists and officials, 

and which he is editing is expected to be published 

before long from London. 3 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee is the first Indian to be 


conferred this honour. He sails from Bombay on Saturday 
April 17.—A. P. I. i 


Why the Philanthropic British Wort. 
Leave India 


Mr. Edwyn Bevan writes in The Times of 
London : 
London, ArRrL 17. 


“ Anyone who knows the present temper of the British 
people and who considers ihe actions of our country in 
the recent years knows that it is quite absurd to suppose, 
as Mr. Gandhi still seems to suppose, that our people 
are unwilling to relinquish control to another people 
simply for the pleasure or price of exercising dominion. 
We have withdrawn from Egypt. We withdrew from Irak 
too hastily, it has been proved, since the withdrawl has 
been followed by the massacre of the Assyrians to whom 
we were under an obligation. g 

_. “It is quite trme that our people are not willing to 
withdraw at once from India. That is not because 
Indians are inferior in character, intelligence or culture 
to the Egyptians or Mesopotamians, far from it, but 
because no country aspiring to be a single country is so 
divided by antagonisms of race, creed and caste as 
India.” —Reuter. 

It is not our intention just now to investi- 
gate the causes or degree of Britain’s “ with- 
drawal” from Egypt or Iraq. Mr, Bevan says 
that it is absurd to suppose that the Bfitish 
people are unwilling to relinquish control over 
India simply for the pleasure or price of exercis- 
ing dominion. Let us leave aside “ the pleasure,” 
which may be an elusive subjective condition. 
Let us consider the “price” obtained by 
dominion. Do not Britishers get from India 
large sums in the shape of salaries, allowances, 
pensions, etc.? Are they willing to forgo these? 
Don’t they make huge profits by trading in 
and with India and from their- concessions in 
India and what are practically their monopolies? 
Is not imperial preference by means of the 
Ottawa Pact and similar devices a means adopted 
to safeguard these profits? Is not the chapter on 
Discrimination in the Constitution Act meant 
to safeguard Britishers’ huge commercial, indus- 
trial and professional profiteering in India? 
Are not the best paid civil and military jobs 
preserves for Britishers? Does not British ship- 
ping make huge profits by carrying goods and 
passengers to and from India? And is not that 
a reason why every effort has been made all 
along to prevent Indian ships having a foot- 
hold even in coastal traffic, which is a national 
monopoly in a good many progressive countries? 
Can Mr. Bevan honestly say that all the 
material advantages mentioned above are not 
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a reason for Britairi’s keeping control over 
India? 

Did not Britain acquire her vast empire 
largely by using Indian money and India’s 
iman-power, and is not the possession of India 
still indispensably necessary for maintaining 
Britain’s position among nations? 

Mr. Bevan says Britain does not leave 
India because India is divided by antagonisms 
of race, creed and caste. If Britain were really 
philanthropic, as Mr. Bevan claims she is, then 
Britishers would have done their best to root 
out these antagonisms. We ask Mr. Bevan to 
point out the provisions in the Government of 
India Act of 1985 which make for the eradica- 
tion of any antagonism, real or supposed. There 
is not a single provision of that kind. Great 
efforts have been made to keep up and strengthen 
distinctions of race, creed, caste, language, ete. 

It is not necessary to discuss here what 
antagonisms existed before British rule and 
what have arisen and grown during the last 
century and a half. 

The Home Member of the Government of 
India said some time ago that during the last 
25 years there have been greater racial and 
communal dissensions, conflicts and bitterness 
than ever before. It may be that our cussed- 
ness has baffled the best endeavours of the 
philanthropic British people to stamp out our 
antagonisms. Why not then give up a hope- 
less job and leave us to our fate? | 


Proposed Military College at Aligarh 
The director, publicity bureau, Aligarh 
University, writes : 


In a signed article in this week’s issue of the 
Muslim University Gazette, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Vice- 
Chancellor, has given a comprehensive programme of 
work that Hes before the Muslim University and has 
indicated the lines on which the work has been done 
so far under each head. The first place in this 


programme is that of the establishment of a military 


college at the Muslim University, for which a scheme 
has already been drafted and presented to the court of 
the Muslim University. This scheme, he says, is not a 
new one and was first contemplated by Nawab Mohsiri-ul- 
Mulk and emphasized later by his successors in office. 
The changed conditions in the country and the establish- 
ment of the military college by the sister community has 
brought the need for it to the fore, and we cannot afford 
to defer it any longer. This college when established 
will first train young men on the lines of the Prince of 
Wales Military College and will later arrange their 
training for careers in aviation, navigation and other 
technical military requirements. On the. completion of 
the course, students will be free to join either the 
military or the police force and, failing boty, they may 
return to usual academic studies for university degrees. 
The college will be run under expert military officers, 
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So, Dr. B. S. Moonje'can claim ‘credit not — 


only for establishing a military school but also 
for giving a fillip to Moslem military education! 


Political Prisoners g 


The . Bombay ministry have promised to 
release political prisoners. Bengal’s chief minis- 
ter made a similar promise when he had‘not yet 
been elected. These promises may or may not 
be fulfilled. The provincial ministers may not 
have the power to do what they have promised 
to do. But cannot they do an easier thing? 
Cannot they ensure civilized and humane treat- 
ment for political prisoners in jails and deten- 
tion camps? -Cannot they provide the families 
of the detenus with the bare necessaries of life? 


Bengal Civil Liberties Union 


The Bengal Civil Liberties Union has been 
doing much to enlighten the public as to the 
actual .condition of many detenus and their 
families. Many of the details published by it 
are. harrowing. Funds are urgently needed‘ for 
carrying on thé work of publicity: and for 
giving relief to the families of some of the 
detenus. ms 

The Bengal ministers can justify their 
existence by making it unnecessary to a great 
extent for the Civil Liberties Union to carry 


on its work. 


Poet’s Warning to Sind United Party against , 


Acceptance of Office 


Karacui, APRIL 25. 


“Office acceptance is only the outward temptation 
and not the real need, -particularly of the Hindus, who 
must ‘realize that that is not the time for hankering after 
offices,” says the Poet Rabindranath Tagore in a message 
to Sind just released by. the Secretary of the United 
Party. The message adds: “We are today living under 
strange circumstances and it is sad that Sind is betraying 
the country. Sind may have Hindu-Muslim friction, but 
you must realize you are being duped into the glitter that 
is being shown to you. Office is the show to entangle us 
and we -must risë above this. The urgency of time 
requires that we should rise above this, otherwise it will 
be a betrayal to the country. If we succumbed, every 
Indian should be aware of the present pouitical situation 
so that he is not duped into temptation of office and won 
over. Sind will play into the hands of the powers, 
inasmuch as every M. L'A. appears to hanker after job. 
Evidently right people are not there.” s 


Date of Independence for Philippines 
Advanced l . 


Wasuincton, Marca 19, 


President Quezon and the United States officials have 
agreed to thg terms of the proposal’ tọ advance the date 
of complete independence of the Philippines from 1946 
to 1938-39. : 
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Pa 
CA committee of experts will be appointed to work 
out the details of revision of the independence 
programme.—Reuter. 


: ‘There is a famous song by Tagore of which 
ene line runs: 


- “faa SAS A, SAS GTB,” - 


“Yonder is the Day come; yet — 
where is Bharata? ” 


Bengal’s Next Governor 


With reference to the appointment of Lord. 
Brabourne, Bombay’s present governor, to the 
governorship of Bengal, The Indian Social 
Reformer writes : 


His experience of Bombay will not only be of no use 
but will be a positive handicap in his new sphere. : 


Our contemporary then proceeds to point 
out the differences between Bengal and Bombay. 


There are no two provinces which differ more from 
each other in every respect, social, economic and political, 
than Bombay and Bengal. This difference extends to 
the temper of the two peoples. The Bengalee is an 
idealist. He believes in ideas which the average Bombay 
man despises and is prepared to go any length in seeking 
expression for'‘his emotions. That is why Bengal has 
produced the greatest reformers, poets and artists of our 
time and also the violent revolutionaries, the desperate 
devotees of the bomb and the pistol, boys and girls who 
faced certain déath or imprisonment with or without trial 
for long years, with a smile on their faces and flowers 
in their hair. Bengal has also given British India great 
legislators and administrators. 


_ A description follows of how the Bombay 
Governor and his wife have to spend much of 
their time: i 


With the separation of Sind and Aden and the earlier 
transfer of Western India States to the Central Govern- 
ment, Bombay Presidency is now a shadow of her former 
proud self. Much of the time and activities of the 
Governor and his devoted wife are nowadays taken up 
by catering to the constant. stream of tourists. There 


„might have been some justification for adding to the 


gubernatorial functions that of a glorified inkeeper in the 
days when Bombay had no hotels. But now it is a kind 


of unfair competition with private trade for Government 


House to receive guests who should go to hotels. It is 
hardly a reason that it affords a few men and their 
wives the gratification -of reading their names in the 
morning paper as having had the honour of being invited 
to dine with His Excellency. The nuisance may not be 
so great in Calcutta as in the Gateway of India. 


The Bombay weekly then refers again to 
Bengal and Bengalis. 


Bengal is a greater charge and for a Governor who 
can sympathise with ideas, a land of great opportunity. 
Bengalees, too, are highly responsive to gestures, as when 
they crowded in their thousands round the carriage of 
the late King George when he ordered his escort to fall 
back and let the people approach him on the greaf 
maidan. -And this during the days of the bitter partition 
agitation. pas Le : 


` < NOTES 


Whatever might have been the behaviour 
of the crowd in those days, “ gestures ” will not 
do now. ° : 

Our contemporary dwells on Lord 
Brabourne’s personal qualities in the course of 
the following sentences : a 

Lord Brabourne’s career in Bombay admitted only 
of a personal success which he has amply achieved. The 
financial position of the once wealthy Presidency and 
Ministers of whom the best thing to say is to say nothing, 
left him but little scope for constructive statesmanship. 
In Bengal, too, he has the legacy of five years’ resolute 
rule of Sir John Anderson to liquidate. It is high time 
that a man with a different training and outlook tried 
- his hand at the task of bringing peace to the province. 

Lord Brabourne has many of the qualities needed for 
it, and we have every hope that Bengal wll find in him 
the pacificator whom she sorely needs. . 
. But though Bengal may not fail to duly 
„appreciate the personal qualities of a Governor, 
these cannot improve the situation.. A system 
of Government and a policy very different from 
those hitherto prevalent and financial justice to 
Bengal are indispensably necessary to satisfy 
this province. “ Resolute rule” must fail even 
in Bengal, however despised this province may 
‘be. A “strong” ruler, armed with ample auto- 
. cratic powers, may be able to crush a genera- 
tion or even a few generations—though that is 
doubtful, but ideals and aspirations persist and 
human babies of the future are sure to imbibe 
them somehow and, when grown-up, begin in- 
domitably to act under their influence. 


Horrors of the Spanish War 


The horrors of the Spanish war continue 
unabated, whole towns being reduced: to ruins. 
Women and children are not spared. 


Jute Mills Strikes 


Workers in Bengal jute mills numbering 
more than two hundred thousand are now on 
strike, and the number of strikers is increasing 
daily. The member of the Bengal ministry in 
charge of labour delivered a speech before a 
meeting of the strikers telling them that strikes 
were no longer necessary and that hereafter all 
-grievances of the workers would be listened to 
and remedied by the Government. After that 
he has gone to the cool and humid heights of 
the Himalayas at Darjeeling, leaving section 144 


and the police to do their work. Arrests and - 


shooting have already taken place. - 

The situation is very serious. On ‘the one 
hand there are the poor and hungry workers, on 
the other the capitalists, mostly the kith and 
‘kin of thè rulers. Considering this fact, the 
-labour minister should not have made the speech 


‘that he did. He should have been satisfied with- 


drawing his salary. The public should give the 
strikers all possible material and moral support. 


Languages Recognized by All-India Oriental 


Conference 


The next session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference will be held at Trivandrum in 
December this year. It has been notified that 
the following languages will be recognized by 
and at the Conference: English, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil and 
Malayalam. If any delegate wishes to use any 
other language, he will have to obtain the per- 
mission of the authorities. - 

As the conference will be held in Travan- 
core, the audience will perhaps have a majority 
of men and women whose mother-tongue is 
Tamil or Malayalam. So the ‘recognition of 
these two vernaculars is only natural. Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic have been recognized as 
classical languages. English is the cultural 
lingua franca of the intelligentsia, and hence 
has deserved recognition. The Indian National 
Congress wants to make Hindi and Urdu the 
common inter-provincial language of India. It 
has been recognized for that reason. For the 
number of Hindustani-speakers at Trivandrum 
cannot be large. Though Hindustani is used 
for purposes of ordinary daily talk or trade by 
a larger number of men than, say, Marathi, 
Gujarati or Bengali, as a cultural medium it 


Js not yet superior to any of the latter. As the 


percentage of literacy among the -speakers of 
Hindustani (ie. among the inhabitants of the 


U. P., Bihar and C. P.) is rather low, it is not 


used for cultural purposes by a larger number 
or proportion of men than, say, Bengali. We 
do not, therefore, see any reason why a cultural 
body like the conference should not of its own 
accord recognize some other advanced verna- 
culars of India. Bengali, for example, is under- 
stood, not only by Bengalis, but also by large 
numbers of- educated non-Bengalis in Orissa, 
Assam, Manipur, Chota-Nagpur, Bihar and the 
United Provinces. $ , 


Governor-General, “ Due Place Among 
Dominions,” and Permanent Settlement __ 
The Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor-General contained in the Letters 
Patent published in‘a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary includes the following directions : 


The Governor-General should so exercise the Trust 
reposed in him that the partnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the empire may be furthered 
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to the end that India may attain its due place among 
the Dominions. . 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT ~ 

Among the classes of Bills which the Governor- 
General shall not assent to but shall reserve for signi- 
fication, is specified any Bill passed by the provincial 
legislatures and reserved for his consideration which would’ 
alter the character. of the Permanent Settlement. 

Before the passing of the Government of 
India “Act of 1935, Dominion Status had been 
promised to India by British sovereigns and 
.Viceroys of India, members of the British 
cabinet and other British statesmen. But during 
the debate on the Government of India Bill it 
was said authoritatively, without any contradic- 

tion, both in the house of commons and in the 
` house of lords that all the promises and pledges 
holding out hopes of Dominion Status were 
ultra vires and that no one, not even the British 
sovereign, except the British Parliament had 
the-power to make such a promise—Parliament 
-not being -bound by anybody else’s promise., 
Moreover, in the Government of India Act of 
1935; there is nowhere any mention of-Dominion 
Status or even the remotest hint that it, is India’s 
political goal towards which the: chief executive 
officer of the British Crown in India should 
work. So let not the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General delude any gullible 
Indian into the fond belief or hope that it has 


made an effective promise of Dominion Status. - 


Moreover, the clever wording of the first 
sentence quoted above should be. noted. The 
Governor-General is to so exercise his trust that 
“India may attain its due place among the 
Dominions ”—not that India may. itself become 
a Dominion. Helots had their due place among 
‘the citizens of ancient Greece—they were not 
citizens themselves. Similarly; India has its 
place among the Dominions as a subject country 
which Dominion citizens may garrison as soldiers 
and military officer, may govern as I. ©. S. men, 
may exploit as men of business or professional 
men, and so forth, without Indians having 
similar full rights in the Dominions. - 

“The first sentence uses the word Trust. All 
Indian nationalists and all impartial foreigners 
deny that India is Britain’s trust, that Britain 
is or has acted as India’s trustee. As regards 
“ partnership ” between India and the United 
Kingdom, how shall-we describe the reality be- 
hind these words? Ferhat we need not make 
_ the attempt. 

i One word about the Permanent Settle- 
ment. We are neither landholders nor tenants. 
But as publicists we note that Indian socialists 
and members of the U. P. Kishan party and 
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Bengal Praja party and similar parties else- 


-where will have to reckon with this mandate 


to the Governor-General not to assênt to any 
Bill passed by the provincial legislatures which 
would alter the character of the Permanent 
Settlement. : 


“ Education in India in 1934-35” 


The. Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India annually publishes a- 
report on education in India. We dare not call 
it a belated annual-performance. For, in India 
aeroplanes are meant for N.-W. Frontier opera- 
tions and for carrying Imperial mails. All other 
civil, ¢.¢., non-police and non-military, activities 
of the Government may preferably have the 
leisurely speed-of the bullock ċart. Hence’ it 
is nothing unusual that the report on “ Educa- 
tion in India in 1934-35” has been published 
on the 24th April, 1937. It is emphatically 
not a piece of anuding research. 


“ What is Wrong with Education” in 
India 

The comment with which the officiating 
‘educational commissioner with -the Government 
of India practically begins his report on educa- 
tion in India in 1934-35 is as follows: 


“ Commissions and Reports there have been in planty, 
from the Calcutta University Commission to the Hartog 
Committee. What is wrong with education has been 
pointed out time and again and the necessary steps to 
put it right indicated, but these steps are not taken. No 
provincial ministry since Education became a transferred 
subject has had the courage to tackle the evils funda- 
mentally. They could not reorganize and readjust. in the 
higher stages of the educational system as there are too 
many vested interests to antagonize, while in the lower 
stages they are helpless to stem waste and extravagance.” 


Pace the officiating Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, there were 
educational commissions, committees and reports 
before the Calcutta University. Commission and 
the Hartog Committee. 

He blames the provincial ministries since 
education became a transferred subject for not 
tackling the evils fundamentally. But provin- 
cial ministries are almost things of yesterday, 
whereas British rule began about two centuries 
ago. May we.ask,, what the heaven-born 


‘white men in charge of education had been doing , 


before provincial ministries ever came into 


existence? Did not these evils originate when 
white men held charge and could do what they 


liked? “Why did they not tackle the’ evils? 
We hold no brief for the provincial min‘ - 
isters. If and when they did not make good 


NOTES 


use of their powers, if they had any final powers 
in anything, they were certainly to blame. But 
they were mere underlings of the provincial 
governors and, having little power, were afraid 
even of their I. ©. S. secretaries and their 
directors of public instruction (usually white 
men), who had the ear of the governors. 
Moreover, they were not given sufficient 
money for education. The reserved-subject- 
walas took as much money as they required and 
left some crumbs for the so-called nation-build- 
ing departments. : 
As for waste and extravagance, it is only 
ignoramuses and purveyors of falsehood who 
can say that in India expenditure on education 
from public funds is extravagant compared with 


the needs of India and with educational expendi- - 


. ture in civilized foreign countries. We have 
exposed such brazen falsehoods before and may 
-do so again.. 

As for waste, if a project is not proceeded 
with sufficiently far, the initial expenditure must 
necessarily mean waste. If one lays only the 
foundations of a house but does not build the 
walls, or, if having: erected the walls, he does 
not build the-roof, the money spent on the 
- foundations or the walls must be considered as 
having been thrown away. 

Those pupils, boys and girls, who join the 
lowest. class of a primary school, should be 
enabled to proceed up to the highest class. The 
State should see to.it that the material condi- 
tion of the parents does not stand in the way 
of their children finishing their primary course. 
This is indispensably necessary in a poor country 
like India. Those who have finished the 
‘primary course should be enabled to proceed to 
the secondary -course, and so on. This may not 
be practicable in a large number of cases. There 
may be vocational, technical, industrial, or arts 
and crafts courses and classes for such pupils. 
Tn -any case, those who have become literate 
should not be allowed to lapse back into illiter- 
acy. There is no reason why the State, the 
District, Local’ and Union Boards and Munici- 
palities should not provide or help in providing 
free libraries and reading rooms for adults and 
children even in small villages. 

If the State be really and sincerely inter- 
ested in the spread and improvement of educa- 
tion, there is no obstacle, real or fancied, which 
cannot be overcome. But if educational ‘officers 
make it their business to find out excuses for 
standing pat or going backwards, why waste 
‘money even on drawing up and ‘publishing 
reports? -And the previous question -is, why 
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have educational directors and other officers at 
all? Education-detractors are not educational 
directors. 


“ The New Phase in India” According to’ 


‘Winston Churchill 


Mr. Winston’ Churchill has contributed to 
The Evening Standard an article with the above 
heading, in which he dwells upon the situation 
created by the Congress victory in the elections 
and the refusal of Congressmen to accept office 
without assurances from the Governors of non- . 
interference with the constitutional activities of 
the Congress rhinistries. Some Englishmen and 
some others, Mr. Churchill says, are appealing 
to England to give Congressmen the assurances 
they want. He interprets the reasons for these 
appeals in his own way in the following 
sentences, and then indulges in some -sabre- 


rattling to frighten “ the Indian political classes,” 


as he calls them : 

The Congress, it is said, gained their majority by 
making large promises to the electors. 

To fulfil these promises would split their party. To 
refuse to take office and throw the blame for all dis- 
appointed hopes upon the wicked English and their 
“bogus Constitution,”. keeps the party united and their 
electorate behind them, and thus builds up the forces 
which will.be required in the impending struggle. 

To frustrate these schemes, it is said, the “remedy is 
to force the Congress men, as they are now called, to 
assume the responsibility of office. The Constitution there- 
fore must be so interpreted that the reserve powers, on 
which Parliament, even in its most facile mood, insisted, 
should be allowed to lapse. 

But it is.to a different England or Britain that these 
appeals are now directed. 

Here is an England which feels in all conscience that 
it has done its best for the Indian political classes. It 
will stand by its word in spirit and in letter; but it will 
go no further. It will enter upon no new slippery slope. 
Britain has done her best. Others’ now must make their 
sincere contribution. 

Besides all this, we are in a different climate of 
opinion. The dangerous slothfulness of two or three years 
ago has passed. The mood of pacifism is gone. 

Britain is arming on a gigantic scale. The gravity 
of the European situation presses upon men’s minds. 
There is sterner temper in the air. 


But why does Mr. Winston Churchill ignore 
the fact that Congress has not built any expecta- 
tions upon England’s pacifism? Congressmen 
know and have had experience upon their own 
and their brethren’s and sisters’ persons the 
material strength of England. The struggle of 
Congress is a non-violent struggle, and therefore 
it does not matter tot Congress whether England 
is armed cap-à-pie or to any lesser extent. 

Mr. Churchill refers to the gravity of the 
European situation to explain why “ there is a 
sterner temper in the air” in England and to 
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suggest that Indians must beware of this sterner 
temper. All this is similar to the reference to 
the “tiger qualities” of the British race in 
certain Anglo-Indian papers during some past 
periods of agitation in India, in drder to frighten 
the Indian agitators. 

The reference to the European situation 
does not frighten Congressmen or other Indians. 
The European situation oúght rather to lead 
Britishers to consider whether they can afford to 
alienate Indians still further by hectoring and 
autocracy—Britain has not too many friends. 

In conclusion, in order to still further 
frighten the “Indian political classes” Mr. 
Churchill refers to “ the storm of Pathan inroad 
and foray ”.on the N.-W. Frontier. : 

Meanwhile, as if to strike a note of realism to Pandits, 
Mahatmas and those who now claim to speak for the 
helpless Indian masses, the Frontier is astir; and British 
officers and soldiers are giving their lives to hold back 
from the cities and’ peacetime wealth of India the storm 
of Pathan inroad and foray. 5 - 2 

Mr. Churchill and men of his type may ask 
themselves who are responsible for this “ storm ” 
and for making “the Indian’ masses ” helpless. 
The Frontier non-Pathans were not helpless in 
the days of Hari Singh Nalua. And now, left 
to themselves, the Mahatmas and the Pandits 
would ‘be quite capable of coming to a friendly 
understanding with the Pathans. _ 

British officers and: soldiers—-and more than 
they, Indian officers and soldiers—are giving 
their lives primarily in defence of British ‘rule 
in India. Indians are being. kidnapped in spite 
of the might of British arms. That, of course, 
is a matter of secondary importance to the 
British. 

What ought to make the British anxious is 
the probability, if not certainty, of there being 
others behind the Pathans to back them. ; 


“Calcutta Municipal Gazette” Health 
Number 


The annual health number of the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette, recently published, is beauti- 
fully got-up and as full of useful contents as its 
predecessors. The .Caleutta Corporation has 
been rendering a distinct service to.the com- 
munity by enabling the editor of the Gazette 
to issue these sumptuous and valuable special 
numbers. f ; : 


Mr. S. M. Bose Appointed Member of 
Public Service Commission. 


‘Mr. Sudhansu Mohan Bose, M.A, LL.B. 
-(CANTAB), Barrister-AT-Law, eldest son of the 
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late Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, has been 
appointed a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission, Bengal. We understand that the 
appointment has received public approbation. 
He was member of the first reformed Council in 
Bengal in 1919 and again a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1929 till its dissolution 
last March. He was a member of the select 
committee on the Calcutta Municipal Bull, 1923, 
and member of all the important select com- 
mittees of the Bengal Council during his con- 
nection with it. He was chairman of the South 
Dum Dum Municipality for 10 years. He was 
also a member of the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittee and of the Provincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee. A sound lawyer; "he is a well-known 
authority on constitutional law and usage, and 
author of the “ Working Constitution in India,” 
of which a second edition, dealing with the 
Government of India Act of 1935, will be shortly 
published by the Oxford University Press. He 
has been prominently connected with the 
women’s education movement, and with educa- 
tion in general. He is a Liberal in politics. 


Congress Working Committee Insists on 
Governor’s Assurance 


- At its Allahabad sittings the Congress 
Working Committee adopted the following 
resolution re the impending constitutional dead- 
lock after 28 hours’ deliberation on the 26th, 
27th and 28th April: a 


“The Working Committee approves of and endorses 
the action that leaders of Congress Parliamentary Parties 
jn the provinces took in pursuance of the resolution of 
the All-India Congress Committee of March 18, on being 
invited by the Governors in their respective provinces to 
help them in the formation of Ministries. a 

“In view of the fact that it is contended by British 
Ministers that it is not competent for Governors, without 
an aniendment of the Act, to give the assurances required 
by the Congress for enabling Congress leaders to form- 
Ministries, the Committee wishes to make it clear that. 
the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee did 
not contemplate any amendment of the Act for the purpose - 
of the required assurances. | 

“The Working Committee moreover is advised by 
eminent jurists that such assurances can be given strictly 
within the Constitution. DA i 

“The Working Committee considers that the 
pronouncements of the policy of the British Government 
made by the Marquess of Zetland and Mr. R. A. Butler 
are utterly inadequate to’ meet the requirements of the 
Congress, are misleading and misinterpret the Congress 
attitude. - Further the manner and setting.in which such 
pronouncements have been made are discourteous to the 
Congress. : 

“The past record of the British Government as well ` 
as its present attitude show that without specific ` 
assurances as required by the Congress, popular Ministries 
will be unable to function properly and without irritating 
interference. The assurances do mot contemplate an 


abrogation of the right of the Governor to dismiss the 
Ministry or dissolve the Provincial Assembly when serious 
differences of opinion arise between the Governor and 
his Ministers. But this Committee has grave objection 
to the Ministers having to submit to interference by the 
Governor with the alternative of themselves having to 
resign their office instead of the Governors taking the 
responsibility of dismissing them.”—(4. P. & U. P.) 
_ , The dignified tone of this resolution is quite 
in keeping with the position of the Congress. 
Lord Zetland had, in his long speech in 
relation to the demand of the Congress for 
Governor’s assurance of non-interference and 
the Governors’ refusal to give the same, sup- 
ported the Governors. He could not do less, as 
the latter had simply carried out his mandate. 
He had adopted in his speech a high and mighty 
tone and told the Congress in effect to take the 
Act or leave it. He had also said that if, on 
finding out their mistake, Mr. Gandhi or some 
other Congress leader wanted to see the Viceroy, 
the latter would approach the request and con- 
sider it. That sort of speech did not please 
even some British lords and commoners and 
some British newspapers: Even Indian Liberals 
like Sir T. B. Sapru found it disappointing. 
As for Lord Zetland’s suggestion that Congress 
leaders should penitently petition the Viceroy 
to grant them an interview, Mahatma Gandhi 
and some other leaders have said with due 
dignity that if Government wanted a confer- 
ence the initiative must come from the Govern- 
ment, and that the proper person to be invited 
was the Congress President. Mahatmaji- has 
said that he has no status. 
Lonpon, APRIL 26. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Butler replying to 
Mr. Thomas Williams said that the proposal for an 
arbitration tribunal had been considered by the Govern- 
ment, ‘They are unable to accept the suggestion, that 
it is for such tribunal to decide whether the Governor 
can or cannot consistently with the Act and his instruc- 
tions divest himself of the duties imposed upon him in 
, specific terms by- Parliament through those documents.’ 


i 


| Congress Working Committee and 
_ Zanzibar Indians. 


| The Congress Working Committee has in 
| its recent Allahabad sittings passed the follow- 
| ing resolution on the anti-Indian Draft Bills 
| published by the Zanzibar Government : 


The Working Committee feels deeply concerned over 
the publication of recent draft Bills by the Zanzibar 
| Government perpetuating the ‘complete’ internal - and 
‘external monopoly of dealing in cloves in the hands 
of a clove Corporation, practically excluding the Indians 
therefrom und depriving them of all means of recovering 
their just and legitimate due from the clove-growers and 
‘inllicting a deathblow upon. the vital economic interésts 
of the Indian people in Zanzibar. The passing of these 
deérees is sure to create a grave situation in Zanzibar 
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and this committee is informed that the exasperated 
Indian community may have to resort to passive resistance 
for the restoration and preservation of their legitimate 
rights. i i 

In the opinion of this Committee these measures ‘are 
in direct violation of the past rights of the Indians and 
of Zanzibar treaties of 1886 and 1898, which guarantee the 
security of property for Indians and prohibit the establish- 
ment of a clove monopoly. 

It is the further considered opinion of this Committee 
that this legislation, though ostensibly designed to benefit 
Arab clove-growers, is really intended to assist British 
capitalists, denying the just claims of Indians who have 
raised Zanzibar to its present prosperous and stable agri- 
cultural position, 

This Committee assures our countrymen overseas in 
Zanzibar of its sympathy in their present situation, extends 
its support in their struggle and .is of opinion that 
retaliatory measures should be taken forthwith by the 
Indian Government. 


Congress Working Committee on Italian 
Savagery and-Tyranny in Abyssinia 

The Congress Working Committee has in 
its recent sittings in Allahabad passed the follow- 
ing resolutions on the massacre of peaceful 
masses of Ethiopians by the Italian intruders 
and Italy’s forcible closing of the Mahomed 
Ali Stores in Abyssinia : 

The Working Committee expresses. its abhorrence at 
the brutal massacre of peaceful masses of Ethiopians by 


the Italian intruders and offers its sympathy to the victims 
of Fascist Imperialism. 


The Working Committee takes a strong exception to . 


the closing of the Mahomed Ali Stores in Abyssinia and 
regards this as an act of grave injustice The Committee 
is of opinion that the Italian Government should withdraw 
this ban and grant adequate compensation to the owners 
of the stores. f i 


Popularity of Subhas Chandra Bose 


In spite of his shattered health and though 
advised by eminent physicians to take complete 
rest for months, for which he has left Calcutta 
for Dalhousie, he will have to accept a recep- 
tion at Batala and address a public meeting at 
Lahore. ` The students of Allahabad adopted a 
novel method for getting him to be present at 
a public meeting so that they might see him. 


; ALLAHABAD, APRIL 28. 

A forceful case for intervention by the Congress 
President in regard to the conduct of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who has been persistently refusing, of course on 
grounds of health, to attend any of the public meetings 
organised here during the last three days, thereby 
depriving a vast number of people of this city and suburbs 
of having his ‘darsan; was made out in a resolution 
containing the signatures of over 2000 persons, which was 
handed over to. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Anand 
Bhawan this morning. Panditji took official notice of 
this requisition and requested Sj. Bose to yield to this 
overwhelming demand by attending to-night’s public 
meeting at Purshottamdas Park. Sj. Bose, it is ‘understood, 
has agreed to obey the President’s command. Thus, hy 
resorting to this novel device, the students of Allahabad 


« 
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have gained their objective while all their personal 
entreaties and representations to Sj. Bose proved 
abortive-—(United Press) 


, The popularity of Mr. Bose is not inex- 
plicable or undeserved’ Quite the contrary. 
But it must be said that the students of Allaha- 
bad-—and others elsewhere who want him to 
resume his public activities before he is physic- 
ally fit to do -so—love him ouly too well but 
“not: wisely. 


Indian Delegates to Tokyo World 


Education Conference 
z poet APRIL 28. 

Miss Kapila Khandwalla (Leader), Prof. Seshadri, 
Mrs, Lila Khandwala, Miss Naju Wadia, Mrs, Lilawati, 
Dr. Miss Jyoti- Master, Mrs. Yodh, Miss Mistry, Mrs. 
Chari (members) of the Indian delegation to the 7th 
World Educational Conference to be held in Japan from 
the Ist to the 7th of August next sailed today for Japan 
by S. S. “Conte Biacamana.” The Conference will be 
presided over by Dr. Munro of the Columbia University 
“and Mr. Nagata of the Tokio University is the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee.—United Press. 


Professor Kalidas Nag is.expected to repre- 
sent Bengal at this Conference. ‘The preponder- 
ance of ladies in the Indian delegation i is note- 
worthy. 


Maithili, asks for Independent Recognition 


: The claini of Maithili to be recognized as 
„ an independent language was admitted by the 
”-Caloutta: University years ago. Candidates 
can pass the M.A. examination of this University 
in Maithili. Those whose mother-tongue it ‘is 
have been trying to get recognition -for it: in 
their home province. : - 


Marta SAHITYA PARISHAD 

A special session of the Maithili Sahitya Parishad 
was held a March 23 at village Sarisab near Manigachi 
. W. Ry.) under the presidentship of Pandit 
Girindra Mohan Mishra, M.A, B.L., Kavyateerth, assistant 
chief Manager, Raj Durbhanga. Almost all men of light 
and leading of Mithila were present. 

At the very outset the president took the opportunity 
of clearing away certain misconceptions which were still 
prevailing in the opposition camp. Continuing, he said 
that 20 years back the Maithils had demanded that 
Maithili should be made the medium of instruction in 
primary schools instead of Hindi, but he moved a resolu- 
tion contradicting-that demand from the pulpit of the 
4th session of the All-India Hindi Sahitya -Sammelan, 
Bhagalpur. By gradual experience and later studies, the 
president said, he bad learnt that Maithili was not a 
part of Hindi’ and its recognition was very urgent and 
necessary. Dealing at some length with the origin and 
development of Maithili, he considered the question of 
recognition from various points of view „and proved. its 
propriety beyond doubt. 


Marruitr ann Patna University: Dr. GANCANATH Jua’s 
PLEA FOR ITS RECOCNITION 

Then Dt. Ganganatha Jha, moving the resolution on 

the recognition of “Maithili by the Patna University, said 

that the speakers of Maithili wanted for their mother- 


- 
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tongue at least the same: place that had recently been 
given to Santhali even.. Continuing, the learned doctor 
said that neither was their number less than those of 
Santhals nor was their literature so poor as theirs, nor 
were the Maithils less civilized than the Santhals! 
How then could the Patna University, asked the 
distinguished speaker, deny that place to Maithili and 
defend itself in frustrating the just demand -of Maithili 
for the last 15 or 20 years. In these days, however, he 
added, when things were decided hy a majority of votes, 


the demand of Maithilis must remain a cry in the, 


wilderness at least as long as the Government themselves 
did not take the matter in their own hands as they had 
recently done in-the case of Santhali or the Maithils 


- were adequately ‘represented in the various bodies of the 


university. 

The resolution, being supported by Kumar Gayanand 
Singh, M.A, Was unanimously -passed. 

“Two other important resolutions were passed the one 
relating to the recognition of Maithili by the Sanskrit 
Association of Bihar which had recently appointed a sub- 
committee to consider and report about the propriety of 
recognition within June next and requesting the members 
of the said sub-committee to expedite the matter and the 
other congratulating the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan upon its resolution passed at Begusarai express- 
ing sympathy with the Parishad. 


What is the ced Mother-tongue of the . 
Panjab? ee 


Recently a distinguished Mussalman 
gentleman of the Panjab has said—not having 
kis speech before us we are unable to quote his 
exact words—that neither Hindi nor Urdu but 
Panjabi is the mother- tongue of the Panjab. 
Judging by the figures given in the census 


report for 1931, his pronouncement is not — 


literally but substantially correct. According to 
the Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, p. 373, in the 
Panjab, the number per 10 000 of the total 
population who speak 


Panjabi is .. 5,095; 
Lahnda or Western 
i Panjabi is .. 2,590;. 
Western Hindi is .. 1,400; 
Western Pahari is .. . 593; 
a Rajasthani is.. 215; and 
other languages fT 107 


Outside perhaps the Panjab, the people of 


India have very little knowledge of the litera-. 


ture which Panjabi possesses, though some form 


‘of it or other is spoken by 7,685 persons in 


every 10,000 of the population of that province. 


Why are Japanese not Asiatics? 


Because they can. use the mailed. fist better 
than most European nations and as well as any, 
and because in commercial and industrial enter- 


prise they are equal to any people. 


When the name Asiatic ceases to. be despised, 
there may be clamour from many peoples, 








cultures and civilizations to have their origin in 
Asia recognized: 
: Meanwhile— 
i Carerown, ÅPRIL 7. 
o A comprehensive definition of “ Asiatic ”—a definition 
which expressly exclides the Japanese—is contained in 
-oA new Bill aimed at restricting the employment of while 
women by Asiatics. 
E The new Bill has been produced by the Seléet 
< Committee-tö which was referred the earlier Bill empower- 
-ing provincial Councils to prohibit the employment of 
“Europeans by “certain non-Europeans.” The earlier Bill 
which made no reference to Asiatics caused considerable 
controversy during March and led to a minor crisis in 
athe Cabinet. 

According to the definition in the Bill an Asiatic 
means “any-person belonging to a race or tribe whose 
aS mal or ethnological home is in Asia other than a 
belonging to the Jewish or Syrian race er tribe 
r to the class of persons known as Cape Malays.” 
This definition does not apply to “a Japanese national 
“while there is in force an agreement between the 
-Goverment of the Union and the Government of Japan to 
facilitate the trade between the Union and Japan.” 

The Bill is intended to restriet the employment of 
-European females by or under the control ot Asiatics or 
controlled by Asiaties, 


A Self-degrading Undertaking 

The Bill referred to in the foregoing note 
hasbeen withdrawn on the South African 
Indian Cengress giving an undertaking that the 
kind of employment of European women which 
the Bill wanted to prevent will be prevented 
by the Congress itself. We do not know the 
situation and circumstances which led the 
Congress in South Africa to give this under- 
taking, but it appears to us to involve a self- 
degrading admission that Indians are racially 
and morally inferior to the white employers of 
white women. 
A German Scholarship for Indians 

The scholarship annually placed by the “Allianz und 
‘Stuttgarter Life Insurance Bank Limited” at the disposal 
of India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie, Munich, in 
eonneéction with the Deutsche Akademische Austausch- 
dienst Berlin, will be awarded to an Indian post- 
‘graduate student for the academic year of 1937-38, who 
wants to come to Germany for higher studies in economics. 
The -scholarship consists of 500.-Marks (payable in ten 
monthly instalments of 50:-Marks each) ienable for one 
academic year. Applications should reach India Institute 
before June Ist, 1937 and ought to be accompanied by 
all the original certificates the student possesses. 
“Applications should be sent to: Dr. Franz Thierfelder, 
“Hon.” Secretary, India, Institute, Deutsche Akademie, 
‘Maximilianeum, Munchen 8. 
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India’s Poverty Admitted in Unexpected 

Quarters 

. The Statesman of Caleutta has criticized 

Lord Zetland’s speech in the house of lords on 

the’ Congress demand for assurance, from the 
ee E 













point of view of British merehants, indus 
and men of business in general. It write 
To put it on its lowest plane, fer Great B 
a purely British business interest, the problem i 
the standard of living and convert into sérious 
350 millions of people. The prosperity of Í 
mean the prosperity of ihe whole Empire... In 
poverty is unbearable. Her land -sysiem an- 
of the past, is now ‘one of the major iniqu 
planet. . ; 
Dadabhai Naoroji repeated: duri 
of his iong active life the argument th 
buying power of the Indian masses — 
creased by the removal of their pover 
would buy more British goods than ani 
thus Britain would be able to obtam mo 
wealth from India. But so far as the ruin 
and the mercantile classes of Britain wer 
concerned, his words fell on deaf ears an 
like a cry in the wilderness, e 
British propagandists of various h 
all along been saying that India’ h 
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Governor-General of India, stated 
immense masses əf the people (of In 
poor, ignorant, and helpless far -beyon 
standard of Eurepe.” (Section 182) Ag: 
it is stated in the Report of the Joint P. 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitution: 
Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume I, part L 
page 2, Section 2, that in India “the average 
standard of living is low and ean seareely be 
compared even with that of the more backws 
countries of Eurepe.” Hes 
And now a leading organ of the. Briti 
commercial and industrial exploiters | ad 
declares that India’s poverty is unbeara 
to the causes of this poverty its. opinion 
not be the same in all respects as that of Indi: 
nationalists. It will not admit that.a, if no 
the, main cause is the ruin of India’s: indigenous 
trade and industries during the British. period 
of India’s history. It mentions India’s lan 
system perhaps as the main cause. It mu 
have noticed that the Instrument of Instructi 
for the Governor-General makes the Permanent 
Settlement sacrosanct. What will the Chowrt 
ghee paper say to that? jane 


Greetings to Subhas C. Bose on His Release 


On his unconditional release after dete 
for five years and a half without charge or 
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Reception of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose at Sraddhananda Park, Caleutta. 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose received a welcome 
from his fellow countrymen in Caleutta which 


was almost unique and unprecedented. It has 
been estimated that some 50,000 men and 


women attended the meeting at Sraddhananda 
Park. All the footpaths, branches of trees, 
house-tops and verandahs adjoining the park 
were also occupied by cager crowds. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore sent a message fron: Santiniketan 
joining in the nation’s welcome to Mr. Bose. 
Two resolutions were placed before the meeting 
by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee. the president. 
One condemned the Governments poliey of 
detention of men and women for indefinite 








ol 
periods without charge and trial and demanded 
the unconditional release of all detenus, and the 
repeal or withdrawal of all laws and regulations 
by virtue of which such detention can be resort- 
ed to. It also sent the meeting’s sympathy and 
greeting to all who were bearing their loss of 
liberty and consequent sufferings heroieally in 
the cause of the country’s freedom. The other 
resolution voiced the alarm and anxiety of the 
people at the suicide of several detenus. It 


p 
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Mr. Bose is seen garlanded. 


expressed the opinion that the cases of suicide 
showed that the condition in which the detenus 
lived were unbearable. It alo demanded an 
open inquiry into these cases of suicide and the 
condition in which these detenus lived. Finally, 
it expressed profound sympathy with the sorrow- 
stricken Iamiles of these detenus. In placing 
these resolutions before the meeting, the pre- 
sident said he knew that they all whole- 
heartedly supported them and that though the 
resolutions were very mildly worded they held 
much stronger opinions on the subjects. 
Before and after reading the address pre- 





sented to Mr. Bose, the president made 
brief speeches. Some 600 associations sent 


garlands for Mr. Bose. They were kept in a 
heap before him. He replied to the address 
with great feeling and deliberation. He would 
take time to place before the country his 
detailed programme. In the mean time, he said, 
an anti-imperialist united front was required in 
Bengal and in the whole country. For this 
purpose members of the Congress in Bengal 
should and must give up their party squabbles 


NOTES: 


and quarrels. Mr. Bose said that he would give 
mugh of his time and energy to All-India work, 
he would not confine his activities to Bengal. 
That is a right resolve. Bengal cannot be what 
it wishes and ought to be without co-operating 
with and receiving the co-operation of the rest 
tot India and doing its duty to India, and India, 
too, cannot be what it wishes and ought to be 
| without the co-operation of Bengal and doing 
its duty to Bengal and co-operating with it. 
Mr. Bose said that if his fellow Congressmen 
in Bengal wanted his services they should 
unite. That is a legitimate demand. All 
Congressmen, whether leaders or followers, 
should be free from political as well as com- 
-munal and sub-communal party-spirit. 

Regarding the anti-imperialist front, we 
think that there are nationalists outside the 
ranks of the Congress who also are against 
imperialism. Congressmen in Bengal ought 
somehow to secure their co-operation, too. It 
is certainly true that the saerifices. and suffer- 
ings of Congressmen in the cause of freedom 
have been very great. But it is not true that 
every Congressman is a greater patriot than 
every non-Congressite. 

We recognise the value of a united front. 
We do not know the secrets of party formation 
and leadership. But if an outsider may ven- 
ture to express an opinion, we should think in- 
clusion should be resorted to to a greater extent 
than exclusion, and individual friendly discus- 
sion, remonstrance and exhortation should be 
given a full trial before disciplinary action is 
taken. We have all along avoided reading the 
statements and counter-statements of men be- 
longing to different Congress cliques in Bengal 
and so will not pronounce any personal opinion 
on any disciplinary action taken against any- 
body. We will only say that in political affairs 
it. is good to bear in mind the dictum of the 
worldly-wise that it is prudent to behave with 
friends..as if they were possible enemies or 
opponents and with opponents or enemies as if 
they were possible friends. 

Before his detention Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was the leader of a party of Congressmen 
in Bengal, and was not entirely free from 
sectarianism. He has now become formally 
the leader of all Congressmen in the province. 
and will have to act as such sincerely and 
cordially. He is the only man among leading 
Congressites in Bengal who can devote ‘all his 
time and energy to public work. This fact, 
added to his intellectual equipment, experience 
of freedom movements abroad, organizing ability 































and eapacity for sacrifiee, marks him ow 
Bengal’s Congress leader par excellence. - 

Bengal expects him to a prominent: Al 
India leader also. 


Dr. S. C. Roy 

The late Dr. S. C. Roy, Director- 
of the Calcutta branch of the Bharat 
Co., Ltd., for which he succeeded in getting 
fluential support during his incumbency of. 
office for less than a year, was a self-made mar 
He was for years a medical practitioner in U 





Dr, S, C. Rey 





he took to life insurance business 
as his profession, becoming suecessively con- 
nected with some prominent companies. He was 
a man of ideas as well as a a man in 
the sphere of business whieh he had made. his 
own. He endeavoured to give young m 

facilities in different ways to learn insurance: 
business. He conducted a Bengali and an=- 
English monthly dealing mainly with insurance 
and other business topics. In politics he was 
a zealous nationalist. His journalistic ente 
prise and talents led to his election as a 
president of the Indian Journalists’ Associa 
His enthusiasm for cultural co-operation w: 
evidenced by the fact that the convening of the 
Caleutta session of the Prabasi Banga-Sahi : 
Sammelan (All-India Bengali Cultural Con- oe 
ference) was due entirely to his initiative. 
it was a success was due greatly to hif organi 
ing ability and eapacity for hard work. He was. 
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the author of a book in English dealing with his 
> life and times. He was a very sociable and 
kind-hearted man. 


Tommy Wants Five Meals a Day in India 


Oliver Twist, the poor boy hero of Dickens’ 
novel of that name, starved, beaten, abused, but 
-= honest, has become proverbial for these who 
always want a little more. It was not hitherto 
known that Tommy Atkins in India was Oliver 
Twist writ large. But he really is, though he 
does not look like a starveling. 
The reason why one must come to such a 
conclusion is that recently in reply to a question 
iin the British house of commons Mr. Butler. 
the under-seeretary of State for India, stated 
that British troops in India, like the army in 
“Britain, would shortly have five meals a day— 
they have four at present, of course at the 
cost of the overfed people of India whose poverty 
: for is it wealth?) is unbearable. 
Let the people of Britain feed their soldiers 
ten times a day—it is their business. But why 
should poor India pay for British soldiers’ five 
meals? India’s own soldiers do not eat so 
many meals a dav, vet are as good fighters 
as anv in the world. Besides, thev cost India 
per head one-fourth of what the British soldiers 
cost per head; so that if all white privates were 
-replaeced here by Sipahis, the military expendi- 
“ture would deerease by some 8 crores of rupees. 
Whatever may be the case in a cold climate. 
-in India one does not require four meals a day 
to keep fit. 

As the British Government is offering five 
meals a day in order to get more recruits for 
“India, it ought to bear the extra cost. As for 
“the people of India, they would not want a 
single British soldier to remain in India, even 
if he cost only as much as or even less than 
a Sipahi. The presence of British troops 

“in India is a humiliating symbol of India’s 
subjection. 


Raja Rampal Singh ; 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, x.c.ve., of Kurri 
Sudauli, Rae Bareli, U. P., died last month at 
the age of 70 after a protracted illness of a 
year and a half. 

The Raja was a prominent politician and educationist 
= and was eonfected with business. He was a member of 
“the previncial council. 1909-1916, of the Imperial Council 
4916-1920 and of the Council of State 1920-1935, resiening 
-due to illness, He twice presided over the Hindu Maha- 
zabha, and had the rare distinction of being four times 
the president of the British Indian Association. He was 
chairman ofthe reception committee of the last All-India 
Liberal Federation held at Luckrow. He was the only 

< Indian director of the Allahabad Bank. 



























< The Raja Sahib was not satisfied with the new 
constitution -and thought it- was a set-back on. the 
Montagu-Chelmsford. reforms. He, however. believed in 
working it. 

He was one of the early Congressmen. He was the 
mover of the resolution on volunteering at the second 
Congress. He was elected president of the second U. P. 
Social Conference held in Lucknow in. 1908 and of the 
All-India Social Conference in 1910. He was chairman 
of the Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments 
Committee appointed by the U. P. Government. He 
published pamphlets on questions relating to talugdars 
and contributed to the press on social, political, and 
religious subjects. He was a leading member of the 
Liberal Party in U. P. 

He was an enlightened taluqdar and a man 
of great public spirit, and exercised great moral 
influence over his fellow-landholders. With 
reference to the airs of superiority which many 
high Government officers gave themselves he 
said that the country would not tolerate any 
more of domination. 


cig 


Mr. J. C. Banerjee 


The untimely death last month of Mr. J. C. 
Banerjee at the age of 54, removes from the 
country a prominent engineer, builder, indus- 
trialist and business magnate. He was also a 
publie man and was returned to the Bengal 
Council of State at the last election. He served 
the Caleutta Corporation for three years as A 
councillor representing the Port Commissioners, 

He began his career as an engineering con- 
tractor in 1907. He built many large ane 
imposing edifices in and outside Caleutta, his 
first large achievement being the Baker Labora- 
torv of the Presidency College, Caleutta. Some 
of the other buildings are the Caleutta Univer- 
sity Science College, the Caleutta University 
Institute, the Caleutta Stock Exchange Build- 
ing. the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation’s offices, the Prince of Wales Hos- 
pital attached to the Calentta Medical College 
the Lady Dufferin Hospital. and Sir Johr 
Anderson Casualty Ward Block of the Caleutt: 
Medical College. Of the buildings outsidi 
Caleutta which Mr. Banerjee constructed thi 
Lucknow Central Railway Station may be men- 
tioned as a notable one. 

He started the Bengal Bridge Bolts anc 
Nute Limited, and was connected with. mans 
tea gardens, lac factories, engineering work: 
end electric companies. He was Vice-presiden 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commere: 
and a commissioner for the Port of Caleutta. 


Caleutta’s New Mayor and Deputy Mayor + 
We congratulate Mr. Sanat Kumar Re 
Chaudhuri and Mr. A. K. M: Zakaria on thei 








if 


But it will be a good nucleus. 


| election to the mayoralty and deputy mayoralty 


of Caleutta respectively. They have both rend- 
ered meritorious service to the Caleutta Cor- 


| poration as councillors. 


Subhas Chandra Bose Congress Fund 


Tt has been proposed to raise a minimum 
amount of Rupees one lakh and eall it the Subhas 
Chandra Bose Congress Fund. The Fund is 
proposed to be devoted to the construction of 
a Congress house with a hall for public meet- 
ings, a library and office rooms and to keeping 
apart Rs. 50.000 for carrying on the work of 
the Congress. The Congress house with hall, 
Ebrary and office rooms is an urgently felt need. 
It will facilitate and regularize and stabilize 
Songress work in Bengal. No library exists in 
Caleutta containing standard and current litera- 
ture on politics, economics, industries, labour 
problems, transport, communications, adminis- 
tration, ete. Without such a library publicists 
cannot do their work properly, to do which they 


“should be equipped with up-to-date knowledge 
“ofeall problems facing the modern world. To 


our knowledge the best librarv in India of the 


> kind needed is that at the Servant of India 


Society's home at Poona. 
A fund from the proceeds of which Congress 


-work ean be regularly carried on is also indis- 


pensably necessary. 
Rs. -1.00000 is a bare minimum and 
perhaps insufficient for the purposes referred to. 


President of the Bengal Upper Chamber 


We congratulate the Upper Chamber of 
the new Bengal legislature on their election of 


Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra as their pre- 
sident. Mr. Mitra is a very able parliament- 


arian with many years’ experience of legisla- 
tive work. In the Assembly of the central 
legislature he acted with courage and discretion 
on many occasions as the spokesman of Bengal 
who gave voice to those who bore the brunt 
of the repressive policy of the Government in 
Bengal. = 

The Upper Chamber is not a mere revising 
Chamber. It can be used for purposes of initia- 
tive algo. We hope it will set an example in 
both these lines of activity under the able 
gitidanee and control of Mr. Mitra. 


- Congress Working Committee on Interim 


Ministries and on Congress Programme 
At. its last sittings the Congress Working 
Committee passed the following resolution on 


NOTES 








































the formation of ad interim ministries, o 
ministers themselves and on the programm: 
work to be followed and carried out by Congress 
men: 


Owing to the deadlock created by the refusa 
Governors to give the assurances asked for om. bsha 
the legislatures, various questions have been addres: 
the Working Committee by Congress leaders: in th 
vinces. As to the attitude Congressmen. shomd 
towards the so-called ministries formed by the Gove: 
in the provinces concerned, the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the formation of these ministries by th 
Governors is unconstitutional, repugnant to the conce 
of autonomy and in total defiance of the overwhelmi 
public opinion in each of these provinces. 

The Working Committee is further of opi 
that those who have accepted ministerships in these eirey 
stances have by their unpatriotic conduct rendered -a dis 
service to the country. The Committee advised tha 
public meetings be held denouncing the aetion of these 
so-called ministers and challenging them to face the: legis! 
tures and justify their conducts. But the Committee is o 
opinion that hostile black-flaz demonstrations and the: Fk 
should be avoided. 

The Committee holds that Congressmen should: reali : 
that parliamentary work is but a minor part of the national: 
programme, and that the great objective, complete inde 
pendence, can only be secured by sustained efforts b 
every Congressman and Congresswoman in carrying ou 
the programme outside the legislatures as laid down: from 
lime to time in furtherance of these objectives. Membe 
of the legislatures should establish a living touch with 
electors in their respective constituencies and catty ib 
message of the Congress and commend to them the con 
structive programme including the use of Khaddar to l 
exclusion of mill «loth, local production of Khaddar 
villages by hand-spinning and hand-weaving, ‘creating: 
public spinion in favour of total prohibition, | promotl 
communal unity by collective and individual effort and 1 
eradication of the evil of untouchability in- every: for 
United Press. 


Congress Working Committee on 


Jute Mills Strike 


The Congress Working Committee has _ 
passed the following resolution on the jute mill 
strike in Bengal : 


“The Working Committee views with alarm and con 
cern the grave situation of the jute workers of Calcuta who 
have been conducting a heroic struggle for the last twelve 
werks for recognition of their legitimate grievances. 
inte workers’ struggle has assumed a great nations! import 
ance. The strike hes made rapid strides and today somes 
thing like two hundred thousand workers are involved: in 
it. 

“The Committee offers its heartfelt sympathy to th 
stikers and expresses its admiration for the determined” 
and peaceful manner in which they are struggling “against 
the combined forces of the employers and the Government, 

“The Committee pats on record its sense of dis- 
appointment at the attitude of the employers who byre- 
fusing to satisfy the reasonhle demands of workers -arei 
prolonging the strike and deepening the misery of the 
strikers. 

“The Committee is of the opinion thet itis’ the 
imperative duty of the Government to. intervene in the 
conflict and secure a speedy settlement of the dispute o: 
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the basis of recognition.of the workers’ right and satisfac- 
tion of their just demands. 

“The Committee, however, notes with regret that the 
Government are taking the side of the employers in this 
disppte and places on record its strong condemnation of 
the repressive policy of the Government and the promulga- 
tion of prohibitory orders under section 144 Cr. P. 
arrest of labour leaders and workers and various acts of 
police and military violence. The Committee in particular 
records its strongest protest at the reported entry of the 
police and military into the workers’ quarters, assault on 
one of the labour members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, prohibition of these members from entering 
their constituencies, including the president of the T, U. C., 
and firing on unarmed workers including little boys.” 


Tagore’s Appeal in Behalf of 
Jute Mills Workers 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has issued the 
following appeal through the United Press of 
India in connection with the jute mills strike 

in Bengal : 


“Tt has deeply grieved me to learn of the suffering 
of hundreds of thousands of jute workers who have 
“struck work since February last. This is causing misery 
“not only te the workers themselves but also to their women 
“and children. The demands for higher wages and for 
müre humane conditions of work are just and reasonable. 
In every democratic country of the West the Government 
< cdooks after the welfare of the people. May we not expect 
-rhat the Ministers ander the new Constitntion would take 
up this question affecting the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of workers and their families immediately and see that 
_custice is done to them? Humanity demands that those 
who bear the burden of the society should be protected 
and looked after by the society itself. To give this strike 
sa communal turn by stirring up ugly communal passions 
should be condemned by every right-thinking man. 

“T appeal to my countrymen to help the iute workers 
md their helpless women and children in this period of 
“their suffering and distress.” 


Indian Jute Mills Associations Statement 
: The Indian Jute Mills Association, of 


whom the members are mostly British eapi- 
_talists, has issued a statement to prove “the 
“prosperity of the jute labour force ” and to show 
that the strike hes been brought about by 
< politica] agitators and communists. In order 
-to show that the mill workers are prosperous, 
the statement sives the following official figures 
-for the past five years of the remittances by 
money order made from the Post Offices serving 
the Caleutta Jute Mills : 


Years. Rs 
1932 139.02,627 
1933 1.49.94 597 
1934 = oe 1 4K 34.342 
1935 be to 1 ATN2BAO 
1936 28 1.55.39.610 


The statement does not say whether these 
remittances were made exelusively by the jute 
labourers, or they were made: also partly by 


. 





other inhabitants of the jute areas. There must 
have been some such remittances also. But let 
us assume that it was only the jute workers 
who sent the money. The statement does not 
mention the total number of the labourers. We 
understand it is 2,63,000. 

Now dividing the highest figure, that for 
1936, namely, Rs. 1,55,39,610, by 2,63,000, we 
get Rs. 59. Rs. 59 per annum is equal to less 
than Rs. 5 per mensem. So what the Associa- 
tion’s statement proves is that on an average 
each labourer sent for his family less. than. five 
rupees a month. In all civilized countries, 
labourers desire and in most such countries get 
a living wage. The masses of the people in 
India are very poor, no doubt. But even for 
such people less than five rupees per family 
per month eannot be said to be an adequate 
subsistence allowance—far less an indication of 
prosperity. 

In 1932 the remittances amounted to 
Rs. 1,39,02,627, rising in 1936 to Rs. 1,55;39,610. 
This increase may be plausibly argued to be 
an indieation of greater prosperity. But in 
1932 there was a smaller number of workers 
than in 1936. Perhaps in 1936 there were 10,000 
more workers than in 1932, and they would 
naturally make a larger remittance—the state- 
ment does not contain any figures on this point. 
Moreover, the statement does not take into 
aecount the prices of commodities in 1932 and 
1936. If prices have risen, the larger amount 
would not necessarily indicate greater pros- 
perity. The workers would stint themselves to 
send a few annas more each to their families. 

As for the strikes being due to the sinister 
influence of political agitators and communists, 
let us see what, according to the statement, the 
labourers want : 

“ {1} Permanent Post; (2) Lowest salary to be Rs. 30 
per month; (3) Free quarters; (4) Provision for old age 
(Provident Fund and Gratuity}; (5) Leave with pay for 
a month and one months’ sick leave yearly; (6) Free 
medical help; (7) Unemployment Relief; (8) Doles during 


unemployment; (9) Jobs for relatives: (10) Free education 
for the children of the labourers.” 


Assuming that this list is correct, we do 
not find any item here which smacks of polities 
-—and of course no modern man can admit that 
polities are necessarily bad. Except ‘ jobs for 
relatives ” we do not find in the list any item 
which is not a legitimate demand. In fact 
labourers in many countries have these ameni- 
ties. The jute magnates think Rs. 59 per annum 
a big remittance? What are their own bank 
balances and cigarette bills? 

As for communism, if the jute workers had 
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demanded profit-sharing, management-sharing 
and the like, it might have been said that they 
were driving or drifting towards communism. 
But their demands are not of that description. 
Simply to call people dupes of political agita- 
tors and communists does not prove that their 
cause is not just. If 2,25,000 persons had no 
real grievance, it would require superhuman 
power and influence on the part of a few poli- 
tical agitators and communists to persuade so 
many men to go on strike and run the risk of 
starvation and of being shot down. If political 
agitators and communists be really so influential, 
the sooner the mill-owners come to terms with 
them the better. They are by no means worse 
people than the jute magnates. 





~ Mr. Amiya C. Chakravarty W ins 
Oxford Doctorate 

We are glad Mr. Amiya C. Chakravarty, 
known in India as the Poet Tagore’s literary 
secretary, has won a doctorate in Oxford. He 
deserves nothing less. 

After. taking his Caleutta M.A. degree, he 
joined Santiniketan and was for several years 


a professor in the English Department of 
Visvabharati. He also worked at the same 


time as literary secretary to Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

He was elected Fellow of Woodbrooke, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, and worked 
there for the year 1930-31; and also delivered 
lectures at different. centres in England and the 
Continent on literary and cultural subjects. Re- 
joining Visvabharati in 1931, he travelled 
widely with Dr. Tagore in India and abroad, 
in Europe, America, Persia and Iraq; and later 
on, in course of two visits to Europe, did much 
lecturing, and original research work on English 
literature. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has 
‘recently been conferred on him by the Oxford 
~ University, His book on English Poetry will 
soon be published. This is the first time that 
any work on contemporary English poets has 
been accepted for higher research work by the 
University of Oxford: his book has been 
warmly welcomed by some of the highest authori- 
ties in England. 

->> Professors Edmund Blunden, D. Nichol 
Smith, Lascelles Abercrombie, C. S. Lewis, 
Nevill K. Coghill, Gilbert Murray, ,and Sir 
Michael Sadler speak of him in very high terms. 
“Sir Michael says he “has quite exceptional and 
outstanding qualifications for a chair in the 















Department of in 
University.” : 
Dr. Chakravarty has, besides, won t 
praise and friendship of some of the- best, 
tellectuals in Europe. E 
On his return home to India, we hope 
Calcutta University or some other universi 
will give him the opportunity for laying 
scholarly knowledge and wide experience 
literature at the altar of the Motherland. This 
purpose will be also served by the Edueation 
Department placing him in charge of Moder 
English literature, in the Presidency College, or 
in some other college of the same standing. — 


English - Literature 








Unauthorized Alterations in 
Sir B. N. Seal’s Address 


The April number of Prabuddha Bharata 
contains Sir Brajendra Nath Seal’s address ¢ 
General President of the Sri Ramakrishn 
Centenary Parliament of Religions. We also 
published the same address in our last (Apri 
number, taking an authorized copy from D 
Seal of what was actually written, and read at 
the Parliament of Religions. We have notice 













a 
a few differences—there may or may not be 
more—between our authorized version and the 
version published in Prabuddha Bharata. 
According to Prabuddha Bharata : 
_ “He took on himself a vow to abjure lust and gold 
(Kama and Kanchana).” ae 
According to the authorized version : 
“He took on himself a vow to abjure woman an 
gold (Kamini and Kanchana).” z 
According to Prabuddha Bharata : 


“A youthful and beautiful woman initiated him into 
Tantrie practices (Sadhana). Lying on ber lap he 
meditated on Kali. She was a Brahmacharini, using 
wine and flesh in the rituals of worship.” o 

According to the authorized version : | 

“Now came to him a youthful and beautiful woma 
who initiated him inte Tantric Practices (Sadhana 
Lying on her lap he meditated on Kali. She was a 
Bamacharini, using wine and flesh in the rituals of 
worship.” ce 

, Tt should be noted that the phrase used by 
Hindu ascetics is “Kamini and Kanchana” 
(Woman and Gold}, and that Brahmachérini 
and Bamacharini differ in meaning. Their 
practices also differ. 


Oriental Government Security 
Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 


It is encouraging to find that the amount _ 
of new life assurance business written by the 
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Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 


Co., Limited, last year was, 56,311 policies 
assuring Rs. 10,26,95,496 as compared with 


48858 policies assuring Rs. 8,89,89,149 in 1935 
=~an uncrease- of 7,453 policies assuring 
Rs. 1,37,06,347 over the previous year’s business 
and constituting à fresh record for the Com- 
“pany. Through this result it still maintains its 
place within the first ten hfe assurance com- 
¿panies in the British Empire as regards the 
aggregate amount of ordinary new assurance 
placed on the books during the year. So far 
as published reeords show, in point of number 
of new ordinary policies issued, it stands fifth 
among the companies of the British Empire. 


Bengal Government on Waning of 
Revolutionary Activity 


According to the Government report on the 
administration of Bengal for 1935-36, 

“Steady and unremitting pre-sure by the Government 
Winst the revolutionary patties. was continued with 
_atiecess during the year, and- was reflected. in a marked 
‘waning of activity. among them.” . 

Stt "The year 1936, like itspredecessor, saw no major 

ouffage and indeed almost passed without any overt 

action at all by revolutionaries.” À : 

The single “exception was a mail train robbery in 
April committed by a young Bengali at the peint of a 
revolver on the Eastern Bengal Kailway near Kurigram 
in Rangpar district. : 

~The report. adds : 

“Bat though revolutionary parties have been 
thoroughly disorganized, itis clear that the urge to 
violence fas not yet been abandoned. During the year 
unlicensed firearms were discovered on a number ol 
occasions, ... . .” 

-The giving up of the urge to violence by 
individuals, as well as by governments, is greatly 
to be desired. But is it only revolutionaries 
who act under that urge? Do not ordinary 
robbers and other criminals act under that urge? 
Did they not.do so before Bengal revolutionaries 
appeared in the scene? 

<- The Bengal Government have come to the 
-usualconclusion : 

“There is still therefore sufficient revolutionary 
mentality in existence to preclude either the possibility. or 
desirability of relaxing any of the efforts which are being 
imade to counteraet it, and -it follows. from this that. the 
policy of -detention “under the Bengal. Criminal Law 
“Amendment Aet or Regulation II of 1818 of persons 
considered dangerous had to be continued.” 

It is added: 

_, * Nevertheless the ‘year 1936 has.seen a considerable 
improvement ‘in the situation, Jargely asa. result of the 
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vernment directed towards the protection of 
of Bengal from contact: with revolutionary 
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“There will be more improvement if all 
babies, children and young men and women are 
kept in detention camps. 


President's Address at Bengal and Assam 
Lawyers’ Conference 

Mr, N. K. Basu, Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, presided over the annual session of the 
Bengal and Assam Lawyers’ Conference heid at 
Dacca in March last. He laid stress on the 
desirability of having one Bar in India and the 
removal of all monopolies and-distinctions among 
various classes of lawyers. Said he : 


It was one of the most exiraordinary things that the 
legal practitioners in this country should be divided 
ino so many compartments, all mere or less water-tight. 
Whatever might- have been the reason for these- sub- 
divisions. in earlier days, there was no doubt that it was 
high time that these aistinctions should now cease. to 
exist. SS : 
The monopolies granted to barristers had no 
defensible right to continue, nor was there any excuse 
for the continued maintenance of an inferior grade. of 
practitioners styled the mukhtears.. The sooner all these 
classes. were merged into one, the better for the country 
well as ior the administration of justice. A 

& question of one Bar had been before the public 
fer a leng time. The Indian Bar Committee more“ than 
12 years ago suggested that it sas an- ideal vo. be kept 
prominently in view but, unfortunately, it had.not: only 
not been kept in view, but contpletely lost sight of: 


Mr. Basu commented. on the dual system 
in the original side of the High Court in Calcutta. 


He asked whether there was any ressòn for, the 
continuance: of- ‘the dual system in the original side of 
the Calcutta, High Court. That system,-ħe ‘said, might 
have its origin in England in hoary antiquity but there 
was no reason for its continuance in Calcutta except: that 
of increasing litigation costs. ; eae 


He also dealt with’ the ‘subject of ‘the 
overcrowding of the Bar. 


Mr. Basu said that the Bar was evercrowded:.at: this 
moment. The total number of pleaders in Bengal. today 
was 9,817 not counting the High Court advocates practising 
in the district courts. mee Ë z 

Mr. Basu was firmly of opinion that the-question of 
the numberof recruits and of their professional apprentic 
ship-must be tackled. No longer. must a mere ‘university 
degree, backed by nominal attendance in court for a 
year, do: The entrance to the Bar must be in the hands 
of the profession itself and not left to any outside: body, 
not even the High Court itself. There: must be a- Bar 
Council consisting not of High Court practidioners. alone 
but of lawyers; and this body must be the one and only. 
authority not only to- regulate admission to- the profession, 
but a questions of. professional etiquette and decorum 
as well. + g eS eee 
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WESTERN PRESSURE AND EASTERN RESISTANCE 


By Proressor Dr. MASAHARU ANESAKI, 
Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo, and Member, Imperial Academy 
of Sciences 


ALL the institutions and instruments of modern 
Western civilization are undergoing a suicidal 
process. 

There is an increasing resistance in the East 
against the political, economic and cultural 
pressures from Europe and America. 

The problem of the East, as I see it, is how 
to derive from the deep source of our spiritual 
heritage a power which can not only overcome 
but enfold the vigour and thrill of Western 
civilization. ; 

The cultures of the East and the West should 
have the. same aim, that of overcoming the 

‘present conflict and crisis through a fuller reali- 
zation of human nature in unison with cosmic 
life. Whether the two would meet in harmony 
or in antagonism is the greatest question in 
world history, and one destined to rule the whole 

future of mankind. _ i 

I discern two aspects in this reaction, the 
immediate issues of political and economic 
nature, and the issues of spiritual heritage, 
though the two are closely interwoven. 


Consideration of either of these two cate-- 


gories can be approached from: two angles, one 
of the East and the other of the West. 
Though the pressure of the West had once 
‘been overwhelming, Asiatic culture was too 
strong to be entirely suppressed or eradicated, 
and the present resistance called forth by the 
‘immediate issues is essentially backed by the 
awakening to the spiritual heritage. For the 


power of the West in relation to the East is 
represented pre-eminently by its arms and indus- 
tries, which are largely due to its scientific 
achievements re-enforced by the spirit of adven- 
ture and exploration. 

On the other side there are in the East some 
phases of its spiritual heritage which would not 
admit a wholesale acceptance of scientific culture 
in its present form. i : 

Though, on the one hand, modern science 
is progressing in its theoretical researches and 
technical inventions, its values and blessings can- 
not be exempted from grave challenges, because 
it has been, at the same time, instrumental in 
carrying out destructions and devastations. 
Similarly with industry and its vast organiza- 
tion, communication and transportation, trade 
and commerce. 

In every case, the means. of blessing can 
be, and have actually been, used for a sinister 
purpose. Not without reason it is-asked whether 
the modern civilization of the West is not working 
for its own destruction. 

Not only is this question being asked by 
the West itself but the reaction of the actual 
situation upon the East is certainly destined to 
play a more and more important role in the 
future. z > 
The resistance raised against the European 
commodities and culture in general, as signalized 
by Gandhi, is now being followed by the grave 
doubt thrown upon the value and meaning of 
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the modern civilization and the consequent 
awakening from the unquestioning introduction 
of it, as expresesd in the nationalist movement 
in Japan, and, although perhaps in different form, 
in China, 

The contact of different streams of culture 


is acco oy mostly by a certain amount of 
dig coid ha other process of combination. 
a Tie? To 


Math force of the West on the Kast i is 
machinggi indus 
ae Seen“ from ithe East the modern life of the 


West’is hót so*dominated by the machine that. 


the: question. might well be asked whether man 
is the master or the slave of the machine, and 
the thotghtful Easterner is naturally com- 
pelled to question the meaning of machine 
civilization. 

It is a question whether or not economic 
pressure, political chaos, religious deterioration 
and other factors are not mutually enhanced by 
the effects of mechanistic ideas. Modern science 
has concentrated its interests one-sidedly on 
knowing the surroundings of human life instead 
of knowing human being itself. 

Contrast this with the culture of the Orient, 
by which I mean the stream of culture which 
originated in India, was combined with Chinese 
culture, and swept over the east and south-east 
of Asia, its fundamental idea being the basic 
unity of all existences. 

Looking backward, the stagnancy of the 
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Asiatic peoples is largely due to the lack of th 
spirit of adventure, which means self-contented 
ness in being immersed in the sense o 
continuity. However, the violent impact of th 
West has worked to break up the ease an 
slumber, Its disrupting forces have. cause: 
consternation, but at the same time are workin, 
as invigorating stimuli. 

A period of re-examination of Wel 
civilization and more or less of renewed resistance 
has set in.- 

' This is taking the form of ‘ passive resist 
ance,’ with political bearings, in India; and eve 
there it is not a merely negative one but implie 
an attitude of revaluation of the inherited cultur 
together with a critical re-examination of th 
imported culture. 

Taking in full balance’both the merits anc 
the demerits of either culture, the East wouk 
say to the West : ‘ We have forborne long enoug] 
with the fruits of our own indolence, but we arı 
now stirred up and ready for a new life o 
vigour, thanks to your stimulation, as well a 
pressure. However, in stepping forward, w 
shall not simply follow your footsteps, becaus) 
we see in your life and culture a decidedly one 
sided exploitation of human nature, which ou 
moral and spiritual heritage forbids us to adop 
without questioning. The sense of continuity 
of the one-ness of being, is too deeply imbeddec 
in our soul to be eradicated.’ 
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CORONATION MUSINGS 
By Mason D. GRAHAM POLE 


THe Coronation revels began last week when 
the King and Queen went by water to Greenwich 
to open the new Maritime Museum. The 
Museum is in “ the Queen’s House,” which was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren for Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of Charles I. Greenwich, the 


sea, Wren, Charles I—what memories they, 


evoke! In the midst of all the ballyhoo with 
which modern vulgarity seeks to exploit the 
‘Coronation, the flavour of this visit to Greenwich 
will remain. It istin accord with the stream of 
English history. í 
Two days later appeared -the official Pro- 
gramme of the Coronation. It is memorable for 
two things: the Prayer for the King’s Reign 
by the Poet Laureate, John Masefield, and an 
article on The King’s majesty by the poet- 
dramatist who has just died, John Drinkwater. 
It is ironical, incidentally, that John Drinkwater 
should have been chosen for this task. Edward 
VIII lost his Throne because he wished to marry 
@ divorced woman. Yet John Drinkwater 
married a divorced. woman. So perhaps after 
all poets can hang about the English Court as 
well as archbishops! Which is as it should be. 
England is remarkable for her poets but not at 
all for her archbishops. Except perhaps for 
Archbsihop Cranmer, to whom we owe so many 
of the beauties of the book of Common Prayer. 
The Prayer for the King’s Reign is not 
specially good poetry but it has the virtue of 
being specially appropriate. Apart from such 
expected things as its prayer for the King and 
Queen—or for the Empire which it calls “the 
Britains far away ”— it prays for the things 
which are uppermost in men’s minds today. 
For brotherhood, for work, for peace between the 
nations. 3 ; 
The article on The King’s Majesty is really 
excellent. It only runs into two short pages and 
yet it says all that needs to be said.- How 
dificult it must be to simplify such a theme, 
to be clear and’ concise and yet worthy of such 
a subject. But all this John Drinkwater 
achieves. Indeed ‘his article induces the irre- 
verent reflection that it would: be much more 
fun if our poets were made to teach us our 
constitutional history! Two things, anyway, 
“will stand out from this article when the rest of 


‘was only cupboard love. 
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it is forgotten. The Englsih, he says; are “a 
nation of John Bulls with poetry in the blood.” 
And “In relation to his King,” he says, “the 
citizen of the British Empire is a mystic.” 

I think this last assertion is worth pondering 
and remembering. The cheap and superficial 
psychologists have other explanations to offer 
of the extraordinary hold which the Monarchy 
has upon the common people. This so-called 
loyalty, they say, is nothing more than escap- 
ism: the people follow the movements of the 
Royal Family with such avidity because they 
find in such exalted living a substitute for their 
own ‘dull lives, But there is more to it than that, 
If it were not so, the people would feel about 
the Monarchy in the same way as they feel 
about the Cinema. And they so obviously 
don’t! No, John Drinkwater is right. In 
relation to the King the citizen is a mystic. As 
he points out, there is a difference in the feeling 
which a man has for an elected Head of the 
State and for an hereditary King. (This feeling, 
one might add, was amusingly illustrated in the 
Jubilee Film. Two men in a pub were discussing 
the Monarchy. “Other countries,” said one of 
them, “ get along without Kings.” “ Yes,” said 
the other, “but look what they gets 
instead..... ). 

But if there have been revels at Greenwich, 
there has been a slump in the City. And this 
slump has been caused by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, the City’s favourite Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Premier-Elect, by their own 
familiar friend whom they trusted! The new 
proposed tax on increased profits: has indeed 
stirred up a hornet’s nest for the Chancellor. 
And after months of reading of the reports of 
parliamentary debates in sycophantic Conserva- 
tive newspapers it is indeed refreshing to read 
their reports now—to see how they try to make 
cut how “ reassuring ” was a speech made by the 
Chancellor; and then have to report how speaker 
after speaker from the Government side got up 
and annihilated the Chancellor’s proposals. 

Poor Mr. Chamberlain! But the Labour 
Party could have told him. that the City’s love 
He remarked, with 
some bitterness, that perhaps he had relied too 
much on the support which he had hitherto 
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received. He should re-read his Machiavelli. 
Somewhere in that masterpiece of prince-craft 
Machiavelli remarks that you may kill a man’s 
friends and relations but you must be careful 
not-to touch his money. Like many over- 
statements it enshrines a truth which we conve- 
-niently deny when it is stated in lesser terms. 

As for the rights and wrongs of the proposed 
tax, it is possibly right in intention but wrong 
in theory. It is right in intention because re- 
armament obviously has got to be paid for and 
it should be paid for by the people who believe 
in it—by the propertied classes who have voted 
for it and voted for it at conference after confer- 
ence. The propertied classes moreover have 
been making large profits out of armaments. 
“Shell,” it will be remembered, distributed a 
large bonus and paid a large unexpected dividend 
to its shareholders at the beginning of this year. 
But, unfortunately, the tax will not only take 
in those who are making increased profits out 
of re-armament. It will hit lots of estimable 
businesses who suffered badly in the Great Slump 
and were just beginning to climb out of the 
morass. While it leaves untouched those busi- 
nesses which went on raking in the shekels all 
through the Great Slump. 

The new proposed tax, in fact, is a good 
example of what happens when a wrong tax is 
put on for the right reasons. It is right that 
the imereasingly-prosperous should be increas- 
ingly-taxed, right, that is, if a great expenditure 
has been voted and has got to be paid for. But 
there is no equitable way of picking out this 
class of the increasingly-prosperous as a class. 
The inereasingly-prosperous may be far worse 
off than the always-prosperous! 
Tax, which falls alike upon the just and the 
unjust, is the only sound way. 

As for the poor City, it is no wonder that 
it glooms—no wonder if its behaviour is such as 
te persuade the Chancellor to overhaul his 
proposals almost to the point of abandoning 
them altogether. For as a City Editor succintly 
remarked in the Star, “Indeed, N. D for 
the time being has denied the market one of its 
essential functions that of estimating prospects 
of earnings and dividends.” 

But how lucky the City is and how arti- 
culate. It has only to raise its voice in, protest 
and then wait for the overwhelming majority of 
newspapers in the country to echo its cry. Not 
so is it with the workers’. As soon as ever 
trouble arises, whenever a strike threatens or 
breaks, at once a cry goes up from these same 
newspapers that there is no real grievance at 
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back of it all—that the trouble is all due to a 
handful of Communists who have managed to. 
get themselves into key positions. It is a feature - 
of present day conversation to make the 

“ communists” the universal scapegoat. Listen. 
to any business-men commenting over their 
newspapers in the train just now. A ’bus strike: 
has broken out. It is not a strike peer wages. 
but about hours. The men are asking for a. 

7żhour day. If they are to carry on, to be fit. 
d equal to their extremely anxious and res- 
ponsible work, they must, they say, work shorter- 
hours. (The radical newspapers, one might add, 
are full of letters from ’bus drivers’ wives telling 
how the speed-up has made nervous wrecks of 
their husbands). But the business men in the 
train are telling each other that the strike has 
been precipitated by “ Communists” bent on 
spoiling the Coronation. 

Yet in other moods business-men themselves 
are saying now that when the London Passenger 
Transport Board took over from the former 
shareholders, far too generous terms were paid. 
If the Board cannot afford to reduce hours now, 
it is because it paid out too much then. Indeed 
it is their experience over the London Passenger 
Transport Board which has made the Govern- 
ment wary in their approach to a similar project 
—that of buying out coal-mining royalties. The 
owners asked for £150,000,000. But the Govern- 
ment has decided to- pay only £66,450,000. 

Whenever there is a boom, with its rise in - 
the cost of living, wages questions inevitably 
come to the front. Since the subject then is 
sure to be canvassed this year, it is worth while 
remembering a few basic facts. The basic fact, 
perhaps, is to be found in an article published 
recently by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther. It is that 
90 per cent of the people, which hé says is 
roughly the working class, have only 55 per cent 
of its income. And this means that the average 
income of this 90 per cent is about 18 per 
week. 

Then a word about the “dole.” There are 
still well over a million unemployed. (Alas and 
alack we seem to have decided that a million 
unemployed is about “normal”). A man on 
the dole gets 17 a week and a woman gets 15. 
And a, man and wife on the Means Test get 24. 
So, when you hear that the dole is demoralising, 
reflect on these pitiful figures . . . If indeed 
men and women, living somehow at such a poor 
rate, prefer their state to being in employment, 
it can only be that desolation has broken their 
spirit as well as their bodies. They must have, 
got down to the depths plumbed by Shakespeare 
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in that terrible line: “Simply the thing I am 
shall make me live.” 

After all of which it is at least of use to 
remember that one large*employer of labour— 
an employer of thirty years’ experience—has 
examined the whole question in a book which he 
has called “The Human Needs of Labour.” 
In that book the author, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, 
concludes that for the urban worker there should 
be a minimum standard of 53 a week. 

Figures mean so little to the average person. 
But one useful way of bringing them home is to 
find out, as can easily be done, how much for 
instance one spends a week on one’s own food 
—how much on shepherding a baby perhaps 
week by week in the first exacting months. Then 
turn to the recent report on Malnutrition. In 
it you will see that Sir John Orr gives these 
dismaying figures: 134 million people spend 
no more than 6 a week on food, and 4,000,000 
no more than 4. 

When the news was published that the 
Government had decided to take over the Coal 
Royalties—when so ended a controversy that had 
been going on for over forty years—the irrepres- 
sible democrats in this country hailed this as a 
triumph for democracy! Democracy, we told 
each other, gets there in the end: But what a 
long, long time it takes. ` 

Closely related to democratic issues, indeed 


part of the whole conception of liberty, is the 


position of women. Women’s questions also are 
coming to the fore at the present time—and 
unfortunately there seems to be such a lot of 
muddled thinking accompanying them, that they 
also may have to wait about forty years before 
they discover their goal. 

To begin with the Government has muddied 
the waters with its new Pensions Bill. By the 
terms of this Bill—the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Bill—men 
earning up to £400 a year come into the scheme 
but women are not allowed in if they earn more 
than £250. .To rehearse the injustices of such a 
proposal would take a summer’s day. For one 


thing women always earn far less than men and | 


so are able to put by less for their old age. For 
another middle age begins far earlier for women 
than for men. Indeed the Government legislates 
along such reactionary lines at the very moment 
when unemployment amongst older women is 
becoming so serious that there has been founded 
an Over Thirty Association to look after the 
interests of these women—and Her Majesty 
-Queen Mary herself is President of the Associa- 
tion! Along the same lines the National 


-children in the streets. 
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Spinsters’ Association would like to see pensions 
at 55 for unmarried women who contribute to 
National -Health Insurance. 

But in the Over Thirty Association and in the 
National Spinsters’ Association, I submit, there 
is evidence of muddled thinking. Women will 
never become free so long as they ask for excep- 
tional treatment. It is a similar kind of muddle: 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer created when. 
he tried to introduce the N. D. C.! Once again 
you are up against the eternal truth that solu- 
tions only come as a result of following principles: 
which are of general application. Never legislate 
for a class (however much you (a) disapprove,. 
or (b) pity them). 

Women should not seek compassionate 
treatment because they are over thirty or because- 
they are spinsters. They should seek equal 
treatment for all human souls.-On the right 
lines, surely, is the Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion in setting up its Equal Pay Committee. If 
the principle of equal pay for equal work were 
at last conceded—if the right of married women. 
te work followed with it—-other women’s ques- 
tions would solve themselves. It is so strange- 
that at this time of day these questions still 
have to be debated! How long must men take- 
te discover that the cause of liberty is one and 
indivisible? You would have thought that the 
spectacle of Fascism in Germany, where liberty 
and the status of women fell down together, 
would have rubbed our noses in it. . . 

Mention of Fascism and Germany brings to- 
mind what may come to be known as the great 
tragedy of 1937—to Guernica. When Italy 
made undeclared war upon Abyssinia, just as- 
five years previously Japan had made undeclared. 
war upon China, we took note that this had’ 
come into our-world. Gone are the days of 
ultimatums and open mobilisation. In future- 
mobilisation, air mobilisation, will be swift and 
secret—-and the descent will be sudden. War- 
will not be declared. Indeed militarists will 
laugh to think that men were ever such fools so- 
to give away so much of the game. And 
Guernica has brought two new moves into the 
devil’s game. Open, defenceless towns will be 
bombed in particular. It is so obvious that this. 
is the way to destroy morale! And when you 
do bomb defenceless towns, you will be able to 
fly low and machine-gun the men, women, and’ 
It cannot be too vividly 
realised that this is the new technique as demons-- 
trated by German aeroplanes at Guernica. In. 
the House of Commons this week the Duchess. 
of Athol, following on Sir ArchibaJd Sinclair, 
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‘was at pains to make quite clear what had 

. happened at Guernica. Would the Foreign 
Secretary keep in mind, she said, that it is not 
merely the case of bombing towns in which the 
legitimate objective may be missed and someone 
hit, but a deliberate machine-gunning of thé 
civilian population by aeroplanes? 

This massacre at Guernica, incidentally, 
has made Fascism stink so in the nostrils of all 
-decent men and women that at the moment of 
writing General Franco and Germany alike are 
-disclaiming responsibility for it. A wonderful 
-omen, this, for General Franco’s rule in Spain! 
He cannot, if he is to be believed, even know 
what is being done in his name .. . But before 
they cease denying responsibility, they are at 
the same work again. A few days later they 
were repeating these tactics at Galdacano, which 
is ten miles.east of Bilbao. At Galdacano 
.22 German bombers, accompanied by 6 chasers, 
raided the village of Galdacano and machine- 
gunned fugitives, including women and children. 

In the House of Commons the Foreign 
‘Secretary, continuing his blind-eye defeatist 
policy, tried to blanket this wonderful and 
horrible thing which has come to pass—machine- 
gunning fugitives from low-flying aeroplanes— 
‘by deploring that atrocities are being committed 
-on both sides. But Guernica is a new thing. 
It cannot be denied for any consideration what- 
soever. The British Government is not even 
ingenuous when it protests that it has no “ official 
information.” How can it say that, take refuge 
‘that. way, when the words of Senor Jose Aguirre, 
-the President of the Basque Government, must 
-be ringing in their ears : 

“ Before the tribunals of God and of history, 
-where we must all be judged, I declare that for 
-three and a half hours German planes bombarded 
with unparalleled ferocity the civil pouplation 
-of the historic town of Guernica, reducing it to 
-ashes, pursuing with machine-gun fire women 
-and children, who perished in great numbers, 
leaving the rest to flee in panic. 

“I ask the civilised world: Will it stand 
by and permit the extermination of a people 
-who have always maintained as their most 
-precious trust the defence of their liberty and 
the ancient democracy which Guernica, with. its 
thousand-year-old oak, has symbolised through 
-the centuries.” (The oak has been the meeting- 
place and the symbol of Basque democracy down 
-through the ages). 

The really tragic thing about this terrible 


swar in Spain is that, in the opinion of many 
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versed in Spanish circumstances, it is not im tts 
origins a Spanish war at all. The Government 
and the Basques no doubt are fighting for the 
independence of their country—but that fight 
has been forced upon them not by the rebels 
within their own borders but by the German 
and Italian Dictators. An article appeared last 
week on the subject. It revealed the real nature 
of this war—which is not a civil war but a war 
waged by Germany and Italy for the possession 
of Spain’s raw materials. Italy and especially 
Germany are short of the raw materials which 
they need in the manufacture of armaments. 
Spain is rich in raw materials. An easy way 
to get at these raw materials—raw materials of 
war—was to set up their puppet, Franco, and 
turn Spain into a dependent Fascist State, 
Spain should be another Albania! And that 
this is no alarmist figment the writer proves 
conclusively from the sources and letters that he 
is able to quote. He shows how in the months 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities German 
Agents in Spain were engaged in gun-running. 
These Agents, employees of big mineral and oil 
interests in Spain, were selling their products to 
Germany—and these products.were paid for not 
in cash or in kind, but in guns. And it is these 
Agents who drew up the maps which are coming 
in so usefully in the Fascists’ campaign . . 

The writer, it may be added, gives the actual 


-names of these Agents he indicts. 


In the words of the President of the Basque 
Government addressed to the civilised world: 
Will it stand by and permit the extermination 
of a people? Will the British Government, 


‘whose voice is still decisive in European affairs, 


stand by for ever? Evidence is growing in the 
country that the people-are impatient and aghast 
at Britain’s Pilate attitude. If there was much 
to be said for a policy of non-intervention, there 
is nothing whatever to be said for keeping silent 
when these terrible massacres are darkening 
Europe. As Lord Cecil is urging now, the 
Government should raise this matter at the 
earliest possible moment in the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Has the Government learned ADE from 
the outery which followed on their attempted 
betrayal of Abyssinia in the Hoare-Laval Pact? 
Surely the recent by-elections should have some 
weight with them. In the past week there have 
been three by-elections and while Labour has 
inereased its vote by 4,000, the Government 
vote has dropped by no less than 10 000. 

Lonvon, 4th May, 1937, 


WHY JAPAN’S RAILWAYS SAVE MILLIONS WHILE INDIAN RAILWAYS: 
i COMPLAIN OF LOSS i 


Free Tips to Government of India’s Railway Member 


By CHAMAN LAL 


How is it that Japanese Government Railways 
make profits of millions every year, while the 
Indian Railways complain of losses? 

The reasons are simple. ; 

(1) Most Economic Management: Japan 
pays the most moderate salaries to high officials; 
even the prime minister receives only about 
Rs. 1000 per month and his whole luggagé con- 
sisted of only .one suit-case when he recently 
went to occupy his official residence. The lower 
staff are however paid quite reasonable salaries. 
Police constables start with Yen 50 (Rs. 40). 
Formerly it was Rs. 80, but the fall in the price 
oi the Yen has brought it down to half its previ- 
ous value. 
factory. The management is very economical. 
Smaller stations are generally managed by one 
or two young men, who are station masters, book- 
ing clerks, scavengers and everything else. 

Huge sums are fot wasted in raising half 
‘mile long platform as in India and by using 
steel telegraph poles. The forest wood is used 
for telegraph poles, as it is done in America. 
The pomp and show is not the chief objective, 
but service of the public is the aim. 

(2) Foreigners drawing fabulous salaries 
are not forced on Railways as it is done in 
India. Japanese run the whole show, though the 
first Japanese train was started fifty years later 
than India, and yet the Japanese railways have 
the highest reputation for strictness of time to a 
second. 

(3) All the railway trains and other require- 
ments are manufactured in Japan as far as 
possible and billions are saved from going to 
England, which is not the case in India. Japan- 
made coaches are certainly not inferior to those 
of England. Í . 

(4) Service to the public is the motto of 
the Railway organisation. The third class 
passengers are not treated as sheep and goat. 
Third class compartments are furnished with 
Velvet Seats, Pure Drinking Water, Washing 
Soap, Paper Towels, Train Scavengers etc. 
These scavengers who are known as “ Boy” 


The salaries on the whole are satis- 


also help passengers in keeping in and removing: 
out baggages. 


SLEEPING IN THIRD Crass 


(5) The third class passengers are also: 
provided sleeping berths, pillows, and well heat-- 
ed rooms, all for Rupee One per night. Indian 
Railways can make large sums by introducing. 
sleepers in third class and abolish inter class. 

(6) The freight and parcel rates are ridi- 
culously cheap compared to India. I can send. 
facts and figures, if India’s Railway Member does 
not have them, through his assistant who toured. 
Japan last year. 

(7) The waiting halls for third class passen- 
gers are very comfortable. Notice boards are- 
provided for passengers who want to leave a. 
message for a friend to follow, who may have- 
missed the train. 

(8) Third, second and first class passengers, . 
all dine in the same hall in the train and the- 
rates are four to five times cheaper than India,. 
and service is run by properly trained girls who. 
distribute menus four to five times a day. The 
officials in the train are very obliging to- 
passengers. Once a railway guard sent a tele- 
gram to supply me with vegetables from the- 
garden of a station master. 


No DEATHS on TRAIN 


(9) The trains are kept perfectly clean, by 
hourly cleaning. Spittoons are provided. Cool-- 
ing and heating apparatus are provided in all. 
trains and people never die of cold, as some die 
every year in North India. 

(10) The lunches and dinners are sold in: 
sanitary boxes (very cheap too) and railway 
station hotels give very satisfactory service. 

(11) The problem of “ Hindu and Muslim. 
Water ” is solved by storing iced water in every 
compartment and pedple don’t have to shout 
for water or run after the “Paniwala” in. 
the scorching sun. 

(12) Special staffs are deputedse at every- 
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-station to help passengers and if you just téle- 
phone you can get your third class ticket in 
-your hotel. The Japan Tourist Bureau has an 
. army of a thousand people ready to look after 
“passengers. Numerous other societies help 
‘passengers and draw commissions from Railway 
and Shipping Companies (I will write their 
«story in another article). 


Free Tries ror CHILDREN 


Two more suggestions and I will finish this 
carticle. i 


(13) To encourage travel the Railways in 


-Japan have announced free travel for children - 


‘up to the age of 8 years. Here are some latest 
-plans announced recently by Government Rail- 
“ways. 

Free transportation of children under the 
‘primary school age, free service of yukata (sleep- 
‘ing gown) to passengers and lowering of the 
‘passenger fare in the neighborhood of large 
-cities are the main items included in a new deal 
looking toward improvement of the governrhent 
railway service, which have been put into effect 
from April last year. 


According to the decision, children under the 
age of seven to eight will be eligible for free 
‘transportation, but the number of children to 
‘be accompanied by one adult will be limited to 
‘three. If one should bring together with him 
:more than three children, he must pay a half of 
-his (sic). i 
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Will India’s Railway member take some 
lesson from Japan’s Railways? 


WILL our Ramwayr MEMBER Act? 


(14) India and Japan are the two unfortu- 
nate countries where the smoker rules in Railway 
trains. In England, Europe and America the 
smokers are required to smoke in reserved 
compartments and non-smokers have perfect 
peace and freedom, but in Japan and India, 
railway compartments are “ Smokers’ Hell” 
and non-smokers are at the complete mercy ‘of 
smokers. I am glad Japan has felt the injustice 
and a move is afoot to bring relief to non- 
smokers. i ! 

Members of the executive committee of the 
Japan Anti-Smoking League, headed by Dr. 
Michikazu Okada, called on the Railway Minis- 
try and the Education Ministry recently and 
filed petitions covering the regulation of tobacco 
use. They asked that smoking’ cars be desig- 
nated on Government railways “to protect 
women and children” and that school teachers 
be prohibited from smoking in front of their 
pupils. 

The result of their representation is being 
keenly awaited. Why can’t we start similar 
agitation in India? A properly organised 
demand should be accepted’ easily. 


ToKyo 


WAR ON OPIUM-SMOKERS IN CHINA 
Death Penalty for Opium-Smokers 


(F. 0. C.) 


“Wu India is doing little to check the increasing 
<drug menace and opium, sulpha, ganja, liquors, 
-ete. continue to have their victims every year, 
‘China is busy putting an end to opium-smoking. 
‘Nearly one thousand anti-opium hospitals have 
“been opened in the country and a nation-wide 
‘crusade against opium-smoking is now in full 
‘swing. Death penalty fer smokers is proving 
-very effective. Let the Indian Legislators take 
the lead from China. Mark the progress China 
‘has achieyed in this behalf. I give the official 
story. 


A detailed explanation of the drastic action 
against drug addicts and other anti-opium 
measures adopted by the Government, was given 
by Mr. Kan Nai-kwang, Director of the National 
Opium-Suppression Commission, to members of 
the Fourth Biennial Conference of the Chinese 
Medical Association. 

After expressing his pleasure to be able to 
speak before such a distinguished gathering, 


` Mr. Kan said, he would endeavour to narrow the 


question down to one point: the treatment of 
addicts. His address follows : 


> 


WAR ON OPIUM SMOKERS IN an 


“The opium evil in China has a history of over 100 
years, but it -is unnecessary to dwell here upon the many 
phases through which it has passed. Suffice it to say 
that the Government has made, from the very beginning, 
many efforts to suppress the evil. In 1935, General Chiang 
Kai-shek was „appointed to act concurrently as. Director- 
General of ‘Opium Suppression. . Under his leadership 
suppression has made remarkable progress, and the 
Government now controls and regulates the production, 
transportation, sale, and consumption of opium and allied - 

rugs. i 


GovernMENT’s Porrcy ‘ 


_ “Observers today oftén ask why the Government is 
taking vigorous action against opium addicts, while the 
drug is openly sold in thé provinces under Government 
supervision? ‘This question perhaps needs a little explana- 
tion. Formerly `the Government followed the policy of 
‘absolute suppression’, that .is to say, the cultivation, 
transportation, sale, and use of opium were unconditionally 
prohibited, and offenders were summarily arrested and 


punished in accordance with the opium laws and regula- - 


tions. 

“The work of suppression was carried on in ‘this 
way year after year but without making much progress. 
The reason for failure was that the habit of opium- 
smoking is a craving that, once contracted, is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, te get rid of. At the same time, 
the punishment imposed on opium-smokers was not severe 
enough to act as a deterrent. 

“The Government has now adopted a different policy, 
one of ‘gradual suppression’, which has been supported 
by the League of Nations. The Government plans to 
wipe out the evil in a period of six years, beginning from * 
1935 and ending in 1940, with complete suppression of 


the use of narcotic drugs in two years, and of opium in, 


six. During this period a special arrangement is made 
whereby the aged and sick who, ‘having long acquired 
the habit are unable to undergo a complete cure within a 


short time, are permitted to ‘smoke for the time being : 


by obtaining temporary smoker’s permits, but opium- 
smoking ‘so permitted must be gradually’ reduced and 
absolutely stopped within six years. 

“ Inasmuch ‘as smoking is permitted in such cases, 
the necessary supply of opium must be provided, and 


hongs and retailers operating under special licences i 
issued by the provincial, and local authorities are permitted ' 


to sell the necessary opium. The number of these hongs 
and retailers -will be gradually reduced in accordance 
with the periods’ scheduled” for opium suppression. 


‘THE Data PENALTY 


“ Another question that is often raised is, why should 
addicts be, subjected to so drastic a penalty as death? 
This order has aroused a great deal of criticism from the 
humanitarian point of view, especially in foreign countries; 
but this is because the public does not realize the serious- 
n'ss of the situation and does. not understand the true 
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sense of the i The period for the prohibition of 
narcotie drugs expired at the end of 1936. Before then, 
only persons found to be engaged in the manufacture, 
‘transportation, or sale- of narcotic drugs were liable to 
be executed, but from this year, 1937, even consumers 
must be dealt with in the same way. Narcotic addicts 
have had two years, since the promulgation of the law, 
to rid themselves of the habit, and it is only after expira~ 
tion of this two-year term that narcotic addicts become 
liable to the extfeme penalty. As to opium addicts, it is 
only those who have been cured twice and found offending 
a third time who are liable to the death penalty. . 

“One can say that the Government has entered upon 
a determined course of suppression with a view to stamp- 
ing out the evil in its entirety, as is well evidenced by 
the strict laws and severe punishment, such as the death 
penalty, `The truth is that addicts have been given many 
opportunities to correct their ways, and from experience 
it has been learned that only the most severe penalties 
in such cases can possibly exterminate an evil which is 
so deep-rooted in this country. 

“While the Government has resorted to the applica- 
tion of strict laws with regard to opium and narcotic 
cases, it has not overlooked the importance of supplement- 
ing the policy of prohibition with that of curing addiction 
to opium and narcotics. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment has given the utmost attention to providing addicts 
‘with means and facilities for curing themselves of thé 
habit. In 1934, 597 anti-opium hospitals were in existence, 
including those assisting in the anti-opium work. By the 
end of last year, 1936, there were 970 anti-opium hospitals 
and stations, and 323 other hospitals offering anti-opium 
`- treatment. 

“Tn order to ascertain the extent of opium addiction, 
the Government inaugurated a system of registration of 
all addicts. At the end of last year, the total number of 
registered smokers reported by the various provinces and 


’ municipalities was 3,786,368.” 


ba 
WANTED ACTION 


How many billions are the people of India 
wasting on drugs and inviting national degenera- 
tion in health, wealth and morals? 

Will Mahatma Gandhi use the new legis- 
latures for this constructive work and put the 
sincerity of the Government to an acid test? 

Let all provincial legislatures adopt the 
Chinese law against opium eating and smoking. 
Such urgent measures cannot be allowed to wait 
till complete independence is achieved. Let us 
sa today. / 


C. L. 
Toxyo. 
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l FOLK LITERATURE IN GUJARAT 
ae By Diwan Banapur, KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL JHAVERL - - 


I 
x 
- FOLKLORE IN GUJARAT: GENERAL 


TRADITIONAL learning of backward people : this 
is what folklore deals with. This traditional 
learning is composed of the beliefs and customs, 
stories and songs, art and iitual of early and 
uncultured people. As there are aboriginal and 
uncultured people all over the world each country 
has got its own folklore. . In a vast country 
like India, each province has got its own. folklore. 
Bué unfortunately very little has been done for 
tracing the origin of the various branches of the 
lore, and their resemblances with the lore of 
other provinces. There is no society in India 
like the Folklore Society ‘of England nor a book 
of the calibre of the Golden Bough of Sir James 
Fraser. i 

Gujarat, including Kathiawad and Cutch, 
being a very ancient province does possess folk- 
lore, Kathiawad more than Gujarat. It is 
teeming with songs and stories. The essential 
features of a folksong are that it must originally 
' have been sung by the peasantry and that it 
must have been passed down the years orally 
and not in written word. It must have been 
sung while the singers are at work or play. 
Incidentally one learns from it much about the 
old tendency of popular thought, customs, 
manners and traditions, as it is usually based on 
local legends or incidents of common life. Where 
deeds fade, legends remain and legends shape 
even new deeds. 

The present state of Folklore Literature in 
Gujarat is hardly satisfactory, as there has been 
till now ‘very little sustained effort made either 
towards research or preservation of what has been 
obtained by scattered work. There is a Folksong 
Society in England and it has recorded several 
' thousand authentic folksongs. Though a few 
folktales—Gujarat and Kathiawad Deshni Varta, 
Kathiawadni Juni Vartao,—were collected and 
published several years ago, the fact remains that 
the work was not continued and it is only lately 
that a couple of researchworkers in Kathiawad 
have made it their busjness to explore that 
treasure-house’ of folktale and songs and give 
them a permanent form. Jhaverchand Meghani 
has specialised in it and recorded much which 
otherwise. would have remained unrecorded and 
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ultimately perished. Gokuldas Raichura, the 
other worker has made it his business during 
his. numerous tours over the whole of Kathiawad 
to take down the legends from the mouths of 
Mers and other uncultured tribes and. publish 
them. Gujarat proper is slowly taking to it. 

The different provinces of India, however, 
claim a common heritage for a part of this 
ancient lore, and that heritage is Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. Loka Katha (Popular Legends) in Sanskrit 
deals with folk stories or folktales, and the 
earliest of such collections made by Gunadhya 
is known as Brihat Katha, the great story. It © 
is in Paishachi Prakrit. In the second century, 
a scholar from Sorath, Padliptacharya, made a 
collection in Sanskrit and called it Tarang Lola. 
Later collections such as Katha Sarit Sagar of 
Somadev (XI century), the Brihat Katha 
Manjari of Kshemendra, and: books like Vaital 
Pachisi, Sinhasan Batrisi, which have been 
translated into the various old and miodern 
Indian languages, Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, 
Gujarati and those of the South,. evidence this 
common heritage. Jatak stories which. depict 
previous lives of Buddha, are, it is said, in 
reality folktales current amongst people long 
before the coming of the Buddha. . 

However, that was in the past. In the 
present times every province has become active 
and scholars are systematically engaging them- 
selves in the collection of folksongs ete. 
Ram Naresh Tripathi, the compiler of Kavita 
Kaumudi is a well known authority on Hindi 
folksong. Behari and Bhojpuri Gramgit 
(village songs) have’ also been collected and 
published. Prof. Devendra Satyarthi is collect- : 
ing and publishing the folksongs sung by country ` 
women in the Punjab. Bengal, of course; does 
not lag behind. Thus there is a stir everywhere. 
In England folksongs spread through the agency 
of the wandering gypsy and the itinerant ballad 
singer. Here too it is the wandering beggar 
and the itinerant minstrel who carry the folktale: 
in song from place to place, with or without the 
accompaniment of music. 

The common types of folksongs, for instance, 
in England are love songs which tell a story at 
greater or shorter length. Folksongs also depict 
various aspects of country life. Folksongs of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad, in common with the 
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rest of the country, possess these very features, 
in addition to others, which are peculiar to the 
domestic life of India, such as early marriage 
and its sequel—rough treatment of the newly 
wedded bride, mostly a child, by the sister-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Songs sung by women at 
weddings also accentuate this feature of the home 
life of the Hindu. These songs have been passing 
from mother to daughter, and nobody knows who 
has composed them. A good many wedding 
songs in Gujarat and Kathiawad are identical 
line by line, with those of the Punjab. That 
points to the course of migration of certain races 
which settled in Kathiawad. The legends of the 
loves of Radha and Krishna, furnish another 
common feature universally adopted over North, 
East, West and Central India. 

The women of India from old days take 
certain vows and fulfil them. They are called 
Vrit. They take the~vow. with certain objects 


and pray to the relative gods and goddesses to 


grant them. These vows are taken in either 
or both ‘stages of a woman’s life, maiden and 
married. A large amount of folklore and tales 
has gathered round this practice, and fortunately 
also been published at least in Bengal and 
Gujarat. - 

English scholars have led the way in this 
matter, as in several others. Sir Richard Temple 
collected and published the Legends of the 
Punjab, and Mr. Enthoven, the Folklore notes 
of Gujarat compiled from notes collected by the 
late Mr. Jackson.: In Gujarat Thakardas and 
Bhils, who are its oldest dwellers, when properly 
approached prove of great help in this matter. 
Ram Narayan Pathek- and Umashanker Joshi 
are greatly interested in collecting materials 
from these communities, and the Bhil Seva 
Mandal which comes in intimate contact with 
them can rescue a lot.. In addition to ordinary 
folklore, they possess a lore, which is of a 
mystical kind. The super-natural appeals to 
them. The workings of the super-natural forces, 
which they cannot account for and understand 
form the staple of their songs and also the powers 
.of the Meladi Mata, an inauspicious goddess. 
The loves of Radha and Krishna also find favour 
with them. In north Gujarat the limits of Idar 
march with those of Mewad, Dungarpur, Vans- 
wada and other Rajputana States. Here live 
numerous small Jagirdas who were independent 
rulers in old times. Civil wars were the order of 
the day resulting in chaos. The hills and. hill 
fastnesses round about offered ideal places for 
ambushes and fights. . Popular folksongs have 
commemorated many such madras: 


à 
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Grierson, the well known scholar of Indian 
languages had very early noted the absence of 
publication of this important side of, Gujarati 
Literature : viz., the corpus of bardic histories. 
Bards sing ballads in which story telling forms 
an important item. The martial life of the 
clans of Kathiawad and their chivalry have been 
versified since ages: these ballads consist of 
Duhas, couplets or Sorathas, longer stanzas. It 
is difficult to find out their author or authors. 

Verses relating.to the story of Halaman 
Jethwo and Sona Rani, of Ujali and Meha, of 
Ranakdevi and ; Siddharaj—both of them 
historical figures—Odho Jam and Hothalde 
Padmani, Lakho and Fulande, are very interest- 
ing and typical of the life of the old Kathiawadi. 
Adventures of local heroes like Ebhal Vaoo, 
Jetho Valo, Ugo Valo, Kheta Makwani and of 
Robin Hoods like Jogidas Khuman and Bhima 
Jat, are perpetuated in stirring language. The 
folktale of Suhini Mehar is one out of many 
secured by Jhaverchand Meghani; hearing it 
recited from the lips of Meghani whets one’s 
appetite for hearing many more such tales. 
Hearing Duhas recited by Gokuldas Raichura, 
is an unforgettable pleasant experience 
Meghani’s five volumes of Rasadhar and 
Raichura’s Collections at present hold the field. 
In. reciting them, they of course follow the 
method of the professional story teller. 

So far as folksongs and folktales are con- 
cerned it is both the matter and the manner of 
reciting them that constitute their charms. 
Folksongs as said before are mostly Duhas or 
Sorathas, some are long poems. The former are 
generally sung by goatherds, shepherds, cowherds 
—1i.e., those living in jungles and forests in close 
communion with nature ;—they divide themselves 
into opposite groups and then begin singing them. 
In the rainy season with a drizzle falling, when 
one party recites a couplet from one bank of 


.a river intervening between the grazing grounds 


of two herds and is answered by the other from 
the opposite bank, in the particular lilt and 
drawling manner affected by these villagers, the 
incident is not easily forgotten by one who is 
fortunate enough to witness it. Similarly for 
the long poems recited by bards (72 arq ). 
The bards have their own way of telling a story 


_and reciting a poem. The twang and the sing 


song practised by them cannot be transferred to 
a talk. A bard uses words which strikes more 
by their sound than-their sense. A good deal 
of alliteration and very many mnemonic words, 
constitute the beauty of bardic recitations, so 
says one who sixty years ago, underwent the 


¢ 
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expense and trouble of getting these bards to 
recite to him in order to put their performance 
on paper. Brij is generally the bardic language, 
but the recitation is interlarded with poetical 
quotations in Gujarati. Their mnemonics con- 
sist of half obsolete and half dialectic words : 
they give to the recitation individuality and 
rough -picturesqueness. Bardic Duha and long 
poems are also written in Marwadi more correctly 
called Rajasthani. Bardic lore’ has expressed 
itself in a peculiar dialect, a mixture of Sindhi, 
Rajasthani and Brij languages. 

The same collector divides those who belong 
by birth to the profession of the story teller 
into Bhats, Charans, Ravalyas and Turee among 
Hindus and Mirs and Lunghas among Musal- 
mans. Bhats and Charans are bards of the 
Rajput, Ravalyas of the Kathi princes and Ahirs 
of shepherd tribes ‘and the Turees of the low 
castes like Dheds. Among Babi Musalmans 
there are besides Mirs and Lunghas, Dhadees 
who are specially their family bards and leeches. 

They say that what the Babies earn, the 
Dhadees eat. But besides these professional 
story tellers there are others also who recite 
stories with the ease and accomplishment of 
bona fide professionals. One must have come 
across many such including women. Prof. B: K. 
Thakore has mentioned the instance of one 
Zakkalbai Bhavsaren, the wife of a neighbour- 
ing Dhobi at Rajkot, who used to come to his 
mother to. help her pass her lonely nights, when 
she had to be by herself, his father being away, 


` by reciting to them stories of Ebhal Valo, Jesal, 


Todi Rani, the Ras of Junaghad, Jethawas of 
Ghumli and Sumras of Cutch and Sind, with 
the assistance of Duhas and Sorathas. Indeed 
she told them so well that they. all lost the count 
of time. _ 

These story tellers have their own: fashion 
of telling stories. Some tell them piecemeal. 


' Some tell them with intervals for smoking 


(S 


* continuous. 


Hookah and partaking of opium. Bard story 
tellers, if they know that you are going to. make 
some use of theif story demand a consideration, 
which may be reasonable or otherwise. Further 
there are so many versions of one and the same 
story and repetitions occur so often, that one 
has to prune the weed from the flower, and cut 
them out to make the story intelligible and 
Woman’s “wiles” form a branch 
of this kind of folktale and it must ke said to 


‘the credit of these reciter’s that one finds very 


little indecency or even vulgarity, in the way in 
which they present these “ wiles.’ Men and 
women are made to talk in the genteel way, but 
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all the same, nothing is sacrificed to the reality 
of the situation. A tiff, on womanly virtue 
between a barber and his wife, might border 
on the coarse but never on the indecent. 

Folk dance and folk medicine are equally 
important branches. of the Folklore of Gujarat. 
The use of milk to ward off diseases among 
cattle, preparations for transforming an old man 
into a youth or for inducing pregnancy in a 
woman, and other such instances of human 
credulity are found in the folk medicine of all 
old countries like Egypt and India. 

Bhil dance is'a very -ancient institution. 
Some of the dances are danced by both men and 
women, the former with swords or sticks in hand. 
They do not dance in a circle, but their move- 
ments are like waves, advancing and receding. 
They must be seen to be appreciated. 

Songs sung by women like lullabies, as well | 
as spiritual or religious songs called Bhajans, | 
are also parts of this lore. Bhajan Literature — 
is very vast. These lyrics describe spiritual 
ecstacy. Balladie Bhajans narrate events 
relating to- piety, renunciation etc. 

The Supplement to the well known Persian 
History of Gujarat called the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
is a storehouse of folklore. Legends relating to 
Mahommedan saints and their Durghas are 
found in very generous proportions in its pages : 
it will repay-the labour of study. 


{I 


FOLKLORE or GUJARAT: Taes — 


In the previous section I had spoken of the 
characteristics of the Folklore of Gujarat - 
generally. In the present section those charac- 
teristics will be illustrated with tales. 

Youthful love forms one of such charac- 
teristics. Here is a story illustrating that side 
of human nature. ' 

Sindh, Cutch and Kathiawad in old timés 
were very closely connected, and therefore the ` 
folk story of the loves of Suhini and Mehar, 
rescued by Jhaverchand Meghani and ably 
edited, may be taken as typifying this particular 
phase of folklore in the three provinces. The 
scene is laid on the banks of the Indus: Mehar . 
meaning a buffalo-herd keeper, who tended the 
buffaloes and donkeys of one Tola, a potter of 
Sadapur on the Indus, was really a cultured 
youth from Bokhara, and the son of a millionaire. 
He was on his way to the Mogul Court and had 
put up -at the serai of the place where Suhini’s 
father sold earthen pots. He happened to gq 
to Tola’s place to purchase pots and saw Suhini. 

4 
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He fell in love with her at once and abandoned 
the idea of going to Delhi, and entered into 
Tola’s service as a herd keeper. He knew neither 
` herd keeping nor milking and was therefore often 
rebuked by his master. Suhini, however, pitied 
him and always came to his rescue, though every 
now and then taunting him for his awkwardness 
and inefficiency. For these very shortcomings, 
however, she began to like him, though in the 
beginning she did not know who he really was. 
The liking ripened into friendship and later 
into love. They often met in the forest and 
Suhini’s father felt scandalised by the rumours 
he heard of their secret meetings. He therefore 
dismissed Mehar, who left Sadapur and built 
himself a hut on the river bank opposite. He 
would catch a fish from the river, fry it, cross 
over every night, meet Suhini and they ‘would 
partake, of the meal together. Whatever the 
state of the weather, whether the waters of the 
Indus were quiet or stormy, Mehar would not 
miss a single night. One day it so happened 
that he could catch no fish. He, thereupon, 
cut off a slice of flesh from his thigh, fried it 
and took it to his beloved, who ate it with 
great relish and said that she had never eaten 
such a tasty fish in her life. During their talk 
she learned later what it was, and then she 
said that it was now her turn and that she 
would eross the river over, thereafter, to his 
bank. Her father, however, took steps to marry 
her off to an uncouth, ugly youth of his own 
caste, but Suhini did not acknowledge him as 
her husband and continued her nightly visits. 
_ She did not know swimming well, and the river 
was full of strong eddies and whirlpools which 
would suck down any mortal. She used to 
swim over with the support of a well-baked 
ghatty: qtq, Her persistence proved too 
much for her parents, and they therefore 
thought of doing away with her, and with that 
object, substituted a not well baked—Kacha—pot 
one night in place of her usual well baked— 
Pakaone. Half way, the unbaked earth of 
the pot proved treacherous and gave way. She, 
thus, lost the support and began to feel exhausted. 
She could have cried out and called on Mehar 
to come to her rescue, but she thought ,of the 
wound on his thigh, which had not yet ‘healed 
and refrained, but when the last moment came 
involuntarily ‘she cried out. Mehar heard her 
cries, and jumped into water to meet her. But 
before he could reach her she had: gone down. 
Exertion reopened Mehar’s wound and. it began 
. bleeding and he too succumbed. Next morning 
two dead bodies were thrown up by the Indus: 
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They were buried together and the tomb built 
over them called Suhini’s tomb is still standing 
at Sadapur. The whole pathetic story is 
embellished by stirring couplets in the dialect 
of the locality. 

The legend of Mehar and Suhini is one of 
pure love. The story of Ranakdevi, the beauti- 
ful consort of Rakhengar of Junaghad and 
Siddharaj, the ruler of Gujarat, who had invaded 
Junagadh, is one of pure passion, met with 
spiritual courage. Junagadh was taken by 
Siddharaj through treachery of Rakhengar’s 
nephew and after Rakhengar was killed Siddha- 
raj desired to possess his widow and miade her 
various tempting offers. She refused to yield to 
him and so he took her away forcibly. But 
coming near Wadhwan she became Sati and 
that too with the permission of Siddharaj, who 
was by then convinced that he would never be 
able to displace her love for Rakhengar. ‘Phe 
verses attributed to her as having been recited 
at the time when she mounted the funeral pile 
are very pathetic and prophetic. She had a 
son, and she admonished him thus: Weep not 
my child, make not your eyelids wet, think not 
of your mother, when facing death, disgrace not 
your ancestors by showing weakness. When 
being taken forcibly away by Siddharaj, she bids 
adieu to Girnar, in these words: I descended 
the hill of Girnar and my body reached its foot. 
I will never again see Damodar Kund (the lake 
at the foot of the hill). The fort of Girnar is 
se high that it touches the sky. By the death 
of Rakhengar Ranakdevi becomes a widow. To 
her Sorath was everything: Patan the capital 
of Siddharaj nothing. ‘The country round about 
Patan is waterless, its people die of thirst, but 
prosperous is the land of Sorath, where even the 
tigers drink their fill. Siddharaj] was watching 
her burning, and he thus alludes to it. The 
winds ‘are hurricanes, they are so hot that they 
burn even sand. There Siddharaj was standing 
to watch the miraculous power of the lady from 
Sorath. I regret it is not possible to convey in 
English the force and rhythm of the original 
couplets. 

The story of Halaman Jethawo and Sona 
Rani, is placed both in Kathiawad-and Sind, 
thus establishing their close folklore connection. 
It is the story of a courageous girl like Suhini 
proving steadfast to her vow and refusing to be 
deflected from her purpose in the face of various 
troubles and tribulations. Sona Rani was the 
daughter of Rana Rajsing of Balambha. She 
had taken a vow to marry only such a person 
as would able to answer hér riddle which was 
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this: “ What is that Ah has been made tle 
out hammer or anvil?” -As usual the family 
priest. was sent to various Durbars to see if he 
could get anyone to solve it. After many failures 
he at last tried Ghumli, af the foot of the Barda 
mountains. The local chief; a scion ‘of the 
famous Jethwa clan of Rajputs, Rana Shiyaji 
tried his hand at the solution, but failed. His 
young nephew, Halaman, however could at once 
read it. The answer was’ “ Pearls,” which are. 
fashioned without being hammered or placed on 
an anvil. The riddle was’couched in verse and 
his reply was in verse also. He said, the mother 
lives in the ocean and the father in the clouds; 
this refers to the belief amongst Hindus that, if 
rain drops fall into the mouth of oysters during 
the Swati Nakshatra (Fifteenth mansion of the. 
Zodiac), pearls are formed. In ordinary course, 
the priest would have gone and reported the 
matter faithfully to Princess Sona and her union 
with Halaman would have been the result, but 


seeing a beautiful prize about: to be snatched: 


away from his hands, the Rana bribed the 
Brahmin to substitute his name in place of 
Halaman. The Brahmin did so, and accordingly 
it was arranged that the Princess should go with . 
a proper equipage in charge of the Brahmin to 
Ghumli and be married to the Rana. Till the 
bride’s party came to. Ghumli, Halaman was 
under the impression that he was the chosen 
bridegroom. But his eyes were opened by a 
trusted follower who told him that his uncle had 
decided to marry the princess. He was sorely 
disappointed ‘but yielding to an impulse of respect 
for elders, he remained silent. On the other 
hand, it so happened, that a squapble took’ place 
between the maid servants of Princess Sona and 
‘Rana Shiyaji at a well, while drawing water, 
and they began to: taunt and abuse each other., 
The Rana’s maid said mysteriously; Who knows 
what is ina shut hand? When opened it may 
-be empty. , Then she let the cat out of the bag 
and boldly proclaimed the truth in order to 
wound the feelings of her opponents. She said : 
Halaman reads the riddle. and Shiya gets the 
bride. Sona’s maid told her mistress as to what 
had happeried. Sona called the priest whom she 
suspected of foul play, and he confessed his guilt. 
She now knew what had taken place and made 
up her mind to thwart the Rana’s plans. 
Accordingly when the usual wedding presents of 
ornaments and dresses came to her from the 
Rana, she threw them away, sending word that 
it did not behove her to accept presents from 
the Rana when Halaman was her husband: 
the Rana was her father-in-law. The chief‘on 


-the limits of Hamba : 
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being ‘informed of this insult at her hands flew 
into a rage, and sending .for Halaman asked: 
him to leave the limits of his State at once. 
Halaman obeyed. On his way he met a servant 
girl of the Princess and sent a message with her: 
to Sona that he was being banished and going to’ 
his aunt at Hamba in Sind. ` She was very much 
upset, and when -the Rana called on her, she shut . 
herself/up in a room and refused to see him, 
saying a father-in-law should not have any evil 
designs on his daughter-in-law. This added to 
his anger and he’ was preparing himself to 
assault her when ‘word was brought to him that. 
Sindhis had attacked the borders of his State 
and that his immediate presence was necessary 
to beat-them back. This unexpected contingency” 
upset his plans, and he had to leave at once, 
which he did after giving orders that Sona was. 
on no account to be allowed to move out. She 
however, under pretext of having to visit a. 
temple, did move out and when at some distance 
from the town she and her maid managed to get. 
rid of the driver who was driving them to the 
temple. The maid took his place and they 
drove away towards Hamba. Meanwhile Hala- 
man was living ‘at Hamba a-very unhappy lfe.. 
Like`a distracted lover he was wandering in the’ 
jungle from place to place, and like King: 
Pururava in the famous drama-of Kalidas, 
questioning every tree and bird if they had seen. 
his: beloved. The couplets that he addressed 
them are very pathetic. His aunt tried to 
console him by proposing marriage with a Sindhi 
beauty, but Halaman declined saying Sona only 
will I wed. In this disconsolate state of mind 
he was sitting on a stone in a jungle. A serpent’ 
came from beneath it and bit his toe. The 
poison did its work and he thought he would 
die without seeing his lady love. Now it: so: 
happened that after leaving the territory of the 
Rana, Sona and her maid on their-way to Hamba. 
while passing through the jungle had halted there 
for rest and refreshments. The maid set out to 
find water and while looking about found Hala- 
man lying unconscious, She recognised him and 
ran to her mistress with the news. Sona came 
where he was lying and fainted. The- maid. 
however brought her back to consciousness and. 
then ‘her lamentations were heart-rending. 
She said, I have lost a thing dear to me within 
it is the necklace of my. 
heart, ete. ‘Thinking that life was extinct, she 
made preparations for cremating the dead body. 
and burning herself with the lord of her heart: 
She sang, “ On the body of Halaman wood has- _ 
been piled. I will mount the pyre and witk the ° 
/ 
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lord of Barda I shall ascend to heaven.” The 
wails of Sona and her maid attracted the atten- 
tion of a serpent charmer. He came upon the 
scene and examined the body, and found that 
life was not extinct, and that there was a chance 
‘of reviving him. He took out-an antidote and 
-applied it to the wound. -Soon Halaman regained 
his senses and was both surprised and delighted 
to see Sona there. The rest of the tale is easily 
told. ‘They married and as the Rana died shortly 
after they went back to their native country and 
lived happily. Their loves are thus commem- 
morated in a couplet : 


lå ala gam, aN gana ia, 
aa FAGAN, ya gw Dey. 


Just as Sona was clever, so was Halaman 
shining like a diamond. They had two bodies 
but one soul. It was a fit pair in very way. 

Areal outlaw (Robin Hood) of Kathiawad is 
always conceived as chivalrous towards women 
and generous to the poor. Jogidas Khuman of 
Kundla under the Bhavnagar State became along 
with his old father, an outlaw against the ruler 
Vajesangji because of certain villages of their 
Jagir having been confiscated. The incident is 
a recent one, about a hundred years old, (round 
about Samvat Year 1875): his eight brothers had 
agreed to the sequestration, he alone held out, and 
with his three sons, one of them being Jogidas, 
began to harass State ‘subjects. Jogidas as the 
leader of the band was the hero of numerous 
romantic incidents, out of which he always came 
out with flying colours. He had secured. the 
blessings of a Mahomedan saint whose holy 
peacock was shot and eaten by the Sindhi troops 
sent to watch Jogidas’ village and who on their 
way to Bhavnagar were defeated and killed by 
a ruse practised on them. One of such incidents 
reflects great credit on Jogidas’ keen sense of 
chivalry. Naniba, the Rani of Vajesangji was 
going in a covered carriage from Bhavnagar to 
Dadva, her brother’s home. She had of course 
costly ornaments with her and Ragho Chavdo, 
expert thief of Akadia got news of it. He there- 
fore made up his mind to rob her on her way and 
fasten the robbery on Jogidas, the declared enemy 
of Vajesang. At sunset, accordingly, Ragho and 
his horsemen suddenly ‘attacked her escort and 
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killed many of them. ‘Then Ragho called upon 
Naniba to give up her box of ornaments. She 
asked him who he was. He said Jogidas’ man. 


She said, Is it possible that. Jogidasbhai would, 


rob helpless women? Would he eat prohibited 
food? Ragho said, Yes, yes, to a hungry 
stomach prohibited food is allowable . She 
retorted, that Jogidas was a lion and a hungry 
lion would never eat grass. Ragho, however 
silenced: her by threat of violence.. At this 
psychological moment, footfalls of. running 
, horses were heard and forty horsemen led -by 
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Jogidas came up. Ragho was delighted. He ` 


welcomed them. `Jogidas in his turn, asked what 
the matter was. Ragho acquainted him with the 
situation and offered to go shares in the booty. 
Jogidas asked who the victim was and was told 
that she was the wife of his enemy Vajesang. 


He spurned the offer and rebuked Ragho, who _. 


though a Kathi was a thief. 


Jogidas said that ; 


j 
ka 


his differences were with Vajesang and not with } 


his wife. 
and even if she had got millions with her, it was 
te him like cow’s flesh. Ragho then said, Jogidas! 
better leave here and let matters proceed. , The 


She was like his sister, his mother, ? 


latter demurred and challanged Ragho to touch, * 


the conveyance with his little finger even. The 


tussle resulted in a fight between their respective - 


followers, and Ragho’s party being worsted, he 
decamped. Jogidas then called upon the driver 
to consult Naniba as to where she desired to go, 
to her husband’s or her brother’s house. 
would see her safe there. Naniba elected to go 


to Bhavnagar and Jogidas escorted her as far 


as the frontiers of the State. He left her there 
but the grateful lady entreated him to go with 
her and said that she would intervene on his 
behalf and see his wrong righted. Jogidas said, 
No, I have not done this with any such expecta- 
tion. I will myself see my wrong righted, either 
by piercing Vajesang’s bosom with a sword or 
enclosing it in an embrace. Saying this he 
spurred on his horse’ in the darkness. 
cried after him, Jogidasbhai, Jogidasbhai, but 
only the whistle of the night wind answered her. 
Vajesang and Jogidas were ultimately 
reconciled.* 





*Two Broadcast Talks from the All India Radio 
Centre at Bombay : in December, 1936 and January, 1937. 
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. PLANTING TREES © 
' " By P, DEVAKINANDANA MENON 


Tue Hindu kings of old considered it a religious 
“duty to plant trees. That brought them accord- 
ing to their ‘belief the blessing of God." They 
planted trees by the roads and took great. care 
of them. They planted the sacred Banyan tree 
in front of temples. The benefit of growing 
shady trees in tropical countries like India is 
immense. They give a resting place for all 
living creatures. Their leaves go to improve 
the fertility of the soil. Further they help to 
keep up the moisture in the soil. People of 
today are not a8 much conscious of the benefits 
of planting trees as in days of yore. Perhaps 
it is to bring home to our people the place the 
tree has in our life in this tropical country that 
the Great Sage of Santiniketan began to teach 
the students of his model school under the cool 
shades of trees.) 

While we are forgetting to follow the example 
of our wise ancestors the scientifically advanced 
countries like America have begun to realise the 
important part that trees play in the prosperity 
of a country and the disasters that may arise 
from their indiscriminate destruction. Recently 
the United States of America had the experience 
of a severe drought in the great wheat producing 
States of Dakota, Minnesota and other Northern 
States entailing in the loss of millions of dollars. 
The land became parched and dry. Cattle and 
crops were destroyed. Sand storms swept the 
‘land and carried away the fertile top layer of 
‘the soil to be heaped up as sand-dunes on fertile 
fields and barns. Commissions were issued to 
enquire into the measures if any which may be 
taken to prevent such droughts. As a result of 
expert enquiries they came to the conclusion that 
indiscriminate destruction of forests and trees in 
those places had much to dd with the droughts 
that swept those places. Trees helped to keep 
up the moisture in the soil as well as in the 
causation of rains. . With the whole-sale des- 
truction of forests, and turning them into 
“cultivable fields -the soil became incapable of 
keeping up the water contents. Further, on 
account of the absence of trees to obstruct the 
clouds and bring down rains, the rainfall also 
decreased. Therefore the Committee recom- 
mended systematic afforestation as a preventive 
for droughts. Trees would be planted in lines as 
well as clusters after survey of the land accord- 
ing to expert advice and it is expected this will 
have a wholesome effect in preventing such 
further droughts. i 


‘The result of this American. enquiry is of | 
far-reaching importance to all nations and 
especially to predominantly agricultural countries 
like India. I will like to bring home to our 
Government as well jas our countrymen the im- 
portance of the lesson the Americans had learned. 
Our prosperity lies in having favourable weather 
resulting in good crops. Our land abounds with 
forests. But the pressure of population and the 
pecuniary attractions of the-sale.of timber are 
likely to push forward their destruction. The. 
Government should jealously look after the con-. 
servation ‘of forests especially the stragetic ones, 
to use a military phrase. Timber should be, cut. 
only systematically so that when the old ones — 
sre cut young ones are allowed to take their. 
place. Leasing out forests for plantations should 
be carried on with great discrimination and on 
expert advice only.. Again the Government 
should control the cutting down of timber im- 
the private owned forests also. It is better to 
be guarded: by taking preventive measures than 
be forced to take curative measures as the - 
Americans found necessary now. ` 

Apart from wise conservation of forests the 
importance of afforestation also should be re- 
cognised. Afforestation is ‘ planting bare ground 
with trees which may be undertaken to replace 
trees cut down or to improve the climatic con- 
ditions of a district.’ There are many -barren 
wastes of land in India, parched lands where. 
nothing grows and semi-desert sandy plains. 
Investigations should be carried on to see what ` 
trees will grow on these soils. Preference should 
be given to those trees that have a rapid growth 
as well as good height. For example the — 
Government in Britain is ‘ planting spruce, larch 
and other coniferous trees which grow more 
quickly than oaks and elms.’ `The nature of the 
trees to be planted as well as the system which 
should be followed in planting them should all 
be left to experts in the line. amie 


Further, propaganda should be cartied on 
among villagers to plant as many trees as pos- 
sible. They give them shade which will make 
their homes much more comfortable in the 
scorching tropical summer. They will be getting 
fuel by. cutting overhanging boughs. Fruit- 
bearing trees supply them with a wholesome 
diet. They should be advised as to the particular 
trees they should plant in their localities. Our: 
ancestors were wise men when they made plant-.- 
ing trees a meyitorious religious act. 
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Sales-girls take their noon rest on the roof garden A Japanese girl in her best Kimonë 





At a mountain farm—Japan 
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and To my great- re 
| in -European clothe 
T ie Kinxonos, 


? 


-world Japanese saure, others had dressed 


r hair in simple modern style. I was glad 


y see that oriental women everywhere prefer 
ieir national costume to European dress. 
day-of-my arrival I saw Japanese 
background, but during the twenty- 
I spent. in Japan I always found 
refront. 
mbarking we went to an Indian 
Smiling and. active httle 
rushed’ out to weleome:-us. . They 
ts, brought ‘ hibachis ’ and electric 
0 give us W rmth: and comfort, posted 
our letters ar arved us in Tight Indian 
d dinner with ‘ puris,’ “dal, 
liajis.”” I> went inside ‘the 
fo ind the maids busy, bar w ith every 


“she was wanted. They nev 
ing,-and they were never late. 
id. not find fees footpath 


seen eee: bo: ane rw 


a The conductress S 


Sun-bathing on the roof ‘during 


them. Sometimes. little 

get out of the crush in the omnit 

conductresses. drag out the childr 

humouredly hand them: overt to. the 
During the A 

in Japan I boarded about : 

trains, most of them being. eéleetr 

mueh of any experience of Jay j 

with railway stations, platfor 


-found the railway platforms to b 
> crowded parts of Japan. i 
find at “the tas of 4 je- 


children are rushing in and | 


a8 day long. ` 


re eee compar ae 
the number of men in thek 





In ‘the spinning and weaving industries alone they 
en) furnish 82.4 per cent of the man power, the 
é cc operators being 740,511 as against only 
ales,” 

When the grand totals of all industries are summed 
yomen and girls are still in the lead, numbering 
4- workers as against 7,74,098, or 63.4 per cent.” 


\ large percentage of the girls whom I met 
bout Osaka must have been factory girls; 
tis strange to say that none of them looked 
a labourer. One and all of the young girls 
ressed in gay silk kimonos, expensive 
and spotless ‘tabis’ (socks) and ‘ getas. 
friend Mr. S. C. Das of Kobe said, “ Rich 
oor, labourer or no labourer, girls of Japan 
ys dress tastefully.” They spend from 30 
200 yen for a full dress. Just think of a 


mill girl of Howrah spending Rs. 23 for her 
! 


Tokyo Women’s Medical College Hospital-— 
ard No. 2 


Prof. Nitobe of Japan says, “the majority 
young women now marry at twenty two or 
wenty-three years.” 
Before marriage most of the girls work and 
arn money. They have their own purse to help 
eir parents, meet their own expenses, and save 
omething for their dowry. A Japanese author 
ys: “Of 17,000 women workers in Tokyo 
57 per cent. contribute to the support of their 
milies, besides earning their own living. The 
ority of these are frbm 16 to 25 years old, 
earn an average monthly wage of 30 yen. 
this they can live and save a little.” 
- Whea I was in the great industrial city of 
saka the cherry trees all 


along the streets were 


February. N: e 

I never felt it for a day, thanks to our Japa 
sisters. When the young ladies, each with a 
garden of flowers in her dress, thronged th 
shining and up-to-date stations of Kobe, Osak 
and Sannomiya and ran to catch the in-coming 
irains like so many pictures of health and beauty, 
to me Japan looked really like a land of flowers. 
Next to the saris and ‘lahangis’ of Indian women, 
I thought the flowing and flower-spangle 
kimonos of Japanese women the best women’ 
dress in the world. But a crowd in kimono; 
look far better and picturesque than a crowd it 
saris, because you do not find a single dirty 
torn or discoloured kimono in the streets. 

But unfortunately the school girls, ‘bus girls 
and most of the restaurant and department stores. 
girls have discarded their national dress at 
taken to European frocks as a more convenien 
and practical costume. Still in an ordinary 
crowd you find more than half of the men dresse 
in European style and most of the women 1 
Japanese style. 

Next to the factories the restaurants and 
department stores draw the women workers. 
most. I have visited about twenty restaurants 
in Japan and almost everywhere I found girls 
serving, and attending to the customers and even 
managing the cash. These girls I always found 
to be hard-working, careful, alert, active and 
ever-smiling. They can and do serve four or 
five persons at the same time and do not get 
nervous when carrying six or seven hot dishes 
in their two tiny hands. They are active and 
hardworking, yet their eyes and ears are always 
ready to enjoy some fun. Except in Yokohama 
and Kobe, one does not generally find Indian 
women in the streets of Japan. So I was a 
curiosity in most places. In some restaurants 
waitresses used to crowd round me and admire 
my shawl and sari. In every place they used to 
welcome us very cordially and bid us farewell 
by saying, “ Come to Japan again and come to 
our hotel.” ee 

In Osaka and in Tokyo there are many 
magnificent modern buildings eight storeys high 
and with two basements. In all these buildings 
there are electric lifts. I found everywhere 
young Japanese girls in charge of these lifts. 
They never forgot to salute us. 

In the railway stations and in the hotels and 
in many offices I found young girls working as 
telephone operators. Selling of railway tickefs 


is another occupation of Japanese girls. 
















in 

women is due to the large percentages of textile industries 
‘and to the small percentages of industries that require 
great physical exertion. Thousands of women who are 
most usefully engaged in tending the silk worm and in 
ing cocoons in their homes, do not appear in 
stics. Over 36 p.c. of the entire female population 
‘upied with some kind of useful calling, Child 
Jabour bas steadily decreased; but at present about 10 
per cent of textile operatives are girls under 16.” 




















































-Female labour in Japan is cheaper than male 
labour, This is one of the reasons why the 
labour market is so over-crowded with women. 
Average: ‘daily wages in textiles are as follows :— 





Male. Female. 
Cotton “spinning — 1.70 y1.20 
Weaving y1.50 y1.00 


‘Silk weaving and spinning were ancient 
home industries of Japanese women, so very 
naturally they have entered as labourers in the 
silk industries. Women of Assam also can 
follow the example of their Japanese sisters, if 
ever such opportunities come to them. 

- Women have also invaded the printing 
presses. In the Osaka Mainichi press I saw 
the boys composing and the girls re-arranging 
the types. The girls’ work seemed more difficult 
to me. 

I had a great desire to visit all the important 
women’s institutions of Japan. But owing to 
my ill health and some other reasons I could 
not do so. Yet I have seen Tokyo Women’s 
Medical College, Nippon Women’s University, 
Women’s Art School of Tokyo, Mrs. Hani’s 
Industrial School, a poor class Maternity 
Hospital of Tokyo and some primary. secondary 
and Kindergarten schools for girls. I met the 
members of a progressive women’s club known 
as Monday Club. I am thankful to my dear 
friend Dr. Mrs. Tomiko Wada Kora for helping 
me to have some impressions of such high class 
Women’s Institutions. 

The Women’s Medical College is a big affair. 
It was a rainy day, yet my friend Mrs. Kora 
and a doctor in charge of the hospital showed me 
round the gigantic hospital attached to the 
College. The building is six storeys above ground, 
and there are two basements. The basements 
are for T. B. and other patients. The building 
is one of the most up-to-date style, with the 
atest and most scientific equipment. Tt is 
considered as one of the best and ideal hospitals 
of Japan. Though it is attached to the Women’s 
College, male patients are admitted here. I 
‘found many of them in their beds. There are 
‘about sixty doctors attending patients daily. 
The upper class students are given practice at 








“this hospital 


Tt has a bi 
considered as one of the largest ¢ 
There is sitting accommodation for 400 
The ‘college has got about 1000 regula: 
at the present time. 
When we entered the gate I foun 
size bronze statue of the lady president. 
Yoshioka and a bas-relief of the founde 
Yoshioka in the open space in front o 
hospital. The statues were erected b: 
alumnae in 1931. 
We had to take off our shoes and.p 
sandals supplied by the college before e 
the main building. I found this custo 
removing shoes before entering any privat 
and many publie buildings observed even 
European people. From the standpoin 
hygiene it is a very good custom and shoul 
revived in India again. Even nowadays 
people of India remove their shoes befo 
ing a room, but it seems that. within a few. 
this old Indian custom will be totally f 
by Indian citizens at least. 












Hospital of the Tokyo Women’s Medical College 
No. 2 Ward 


Female servants in uniform showed us- 
the visiting room and immediately two ¢ 
green tea came as symbols of welcome. 
came the doctor, who received us very cordi 
But still we had to wait, because another serv: 
was bringing European tea and cakes. Fi 
the doctor took us to almost every corner of 
well-equipped eight storied hospital. The.: 
department, the Ultra-violet department, 
major operation rooms, the minor oper 
rooms, rooms for electric bath and massag 
lecture halls and even’ the rooms for milk te 
washing, cooking, messing and boiling water 
shown. In the confinement rooms I found 
of the expectant mothers who had just a 
The most t aterea pag department was T ne bal 















Arata Yoshioka, the founder 


ventifie apparatus only. Little newborn babies 
were sleeping in their comfortable cots. 


d pay on their ea ae ne a 







W aed pate. were frequent- 
for A out their weights. 
he babies were also being measured with tapes 
nurses. Mothers are not allowed here. 

In ‘the children’s hospital little children of 
ender ages were looked after by expert nurses. 
ome of them had lost their mothers, some are 
some suffering from other diseases. 
not find any relations of the children in the 
ooms, but the children were not how ling. 
: ing y sitting up in 
their cots and sadly looking at the toys with 
which the rooms were full. 
om there are innumerable samples of ¢ 
Ped to every age from early ae upto 













In an A e 





ETA building, 
aina, was serupulously e 
ked like upper e giyls. 

This r was 
In 1912 it became a college. 
the Minister of 


"The servants 







1920 iL was ` recognized by 
the Tokyo Women’s 











Yayoi Yoshioka, the president 


“About twenty-five years ago medical 
education for women was looked down upon with 
contempt. For this reason the only medical 
school giving such education to women at that 
time was forced to give it up. But after the 
Russo-Japanese war people began to realize the 
necessity for higher education.” Women 
demanded professions for them. Late marriages 
for girls gradually became the custom. Thus the 
dislike of the general publie for medical and 
other professional education decreased. 

Ht ii 1931 there were 3986 women physicians 
and pharmacists, 154,153 nurses and midwives,” 
says a Japanese author. 

In Japan as well as in other countries some- 
times patients want to come to the hospitals 
with their families. For these people I found 
different classes of rooms according to the 
patients’ purse. In the main rooms there are 
bed-steads for the patients, but the side rooms 
are all empty matted rooms. Here the members 
of the family sleep on thick mattresses spread 
on the clean floor. There are sanitary arrange- 
ments and geysers for the whole family. 

A very large number of outdoor patients 
come to this medical college every day. There 
are charts showing the daily attendance of 
patients. From these charts we found winter 
to be the worst. time for. patients. In India 
winter is the best.time generally: o "oo >: 












The poor class Maternity Hospital to which 
_ 1 went is in another quarter of Tokyo. Here 
women. come for about one week. They pay 
-about Rs. 10, which includes doctor’s fee, delivery 
charge, food, nurse and everything. Yet here 
the: arrangements are very satisfactory. There 
isan outdoor department for mothers and 
- children. Here also milk testing, washing and 
water boiling are under proper supervision. The 
¢harts show the number of children and mothers 
treated daily. 

When we came to this hospital it was heavily 
raining. So we had not only to remove our 
shoes but to change our slippers every time 
they were wet. In this hospital there are 
_ innumerable ebarts for the guidance of prospec- 
tive mothers, young mothers and nurses. They 
¿show the proper and improper food, proper ways 
of carrying children, vitamin foods. and all rules 
of hygiene. 

I came to know from my Japanese friend 
that in Tokyo mothers are generally delivered 
of their babies in hospitals. So there are many 
- ¢lasses-of maternity hospitals. Some are free, 
some are for the middle class and some are 
expensive, 








STIRRING THE STAGNANT POOLS OF HUMANITY 


y S. R. DUTT, BA. 


1. Tur KACHARIS OF ASSAM 


Away in the sparsely populated Tarai land at 
the foot of the Bhutan Hilis, the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh has opened a welfare centre to reclaim 
the Kacharis, once a ruling race of Assam, but 
. how a degenerate tribe on the vague border line 
between Hinduism and Animism. 

The welfare work started just a year ago 
is the result of the personal knowledge gathered 
by Srijut A. V. Thakkar, General Secretary of 
the Sangh, during his painstaking and exhaustive 
tours in different parts of Assam. He saw 
people, thousands and thousands of them, in- 
habiting the fastnesses of hills and plains ; 
dragging a joyless existence in poverty, squalor 
‘and ignorance. 

Sj- Thakkar is a giant among social workers. 
Few, indeed, have so completely identified 
themselves with the mission of regenerating their 








in Japan every child attends scho 
the age of six to twelve. In-1928 the 
of children of school-going age was 9,5€ 
Of this number 9,514,000 children a 
schools. In villages and towns schools: ha 
finest buildings. Japanese people say,“ 
is a paradise for children.” : 
“ After leaving primary schools, a 
p. e. of the girls and 8 p. c. of the boys 
te higher schools.” 
Thus we see that education for one and 
has helped the Japanese women to make 
rapid progress. The beginning of 
education is a comparatively new thing 
the first girls’ school having been opened 
only. It was a missionary school. In less 
seventy years they have shaken off all their 
world prejudices and entered all the profe 
in large numbers. Some have. alr dy 
monopolised by women. 
Though for various reasons: L coul 
see all that I wished to seein J 
Japanese women have made a permanent 
impression on my mind and in future I m: 
say something about their arts, music, house 
theatres and general education. 


































fellow countrymen stagnating in the dark p 
of Hindu society. 


“Ah! long have ye slept, Sons of India, too long! : 
Your country degenerate, your morals all wrong.” 


His was not a mere tourist’s curiosity: 
urged him to tramp through mud and jw 
over trackless lands where the tribes of Assa 
have for ages shut themselves up away f 
the glare of civilization. He came, he saw an 
could not turn away without stretching ou 
helping hand. The wizard of social welf 
work lost no time in evolving a practical schem 
for the upliftment of these backward. peop 
and being assured of financial help from $j. J 
Birla he immediately set to work and establish 
a welfare centre in the midst of the Kacha: 
at Barama nearly 50 miles from Gauhati-tow 

There are numerous backward tribes i 
habiting the hills and plains of Assam. In th 







per, however, I. will confine myself. 

charis upon whom the Harijan Sevak 
is concentrating its efforts for the present. 
-The Kacharis may not be strictly called 
ntouchable,’ although their social status is 
yery low. Caste Hindus do not generally 
cept water touched by them. Their economic 
ondition is pitiable; they till the soil and just 
manage to keep body and soul together. 
ucationally backward and given to drinking 
ome-brewed rice-beer, the Kacharis are a thrift- 
ess and indolent people. Seeing them today, 
o can imagine that the ancestors of this race 
vere conquerors and builders of cities and 
alaces the ruins of which still lie seattered in 
vera] districts of Assam? 
























































Prayer Hall of the Ashram 
Tailoring class-room in the corner 


‘Here is what Col. L. W. Shakespear says 
ut the past glories of the Kacharis in his 
ory.of Upper Assam (page 3) : 


“Again the extensive region of the dense Nambhor 

lying between Lumding Junction (on the Assam 
: Bengal Railway) and Golaghat and bordered by the 
fikir and Naga Hills is known to cover ground at one 
ime owned by the strong Kachari clans in a high state 
‘civilization with their capital at Dimapur on the Dhan- 
iri river almost in the centre-of the forest. When the 
gineers, Messrs. Thornhill, Buckle, and Venters in 1896- 
97 were arranging the earthwork of the Assam and Bengal 
tailway north from Lumding, they came on causeways, 
Annals, and sites of buildings, notably in the vicinity of 
ngapahar and Dimapur now covered with jungle.” 


As regards their origin, the same historian 
ites : 


<o “Of the three strong tribes who long held dominion 
n different parts of upper Assam, the earliest to arrive 
n the country is surmised to have been the Kacharis, 
whose original habitat is believed to have been along the 
oot of the Darjeeling hills and°the Morang tract, which 
was known to the Nepalese as the Kacha country. These 
then travelled east and crossed the Brahmaputra, settling 
“what is now the Nowgong district between Jorhat and 
i. Spr@ading from there, they populated the Dhan- 
i and Kopili valleys and all eastern Assam, eventually 
ossing the southern hills and occupying the present dis- 






hey had 
Kachari rulers held sway over different 
parts of Assam from the thirteenth till the first 
decade of the nineteenth century when during 
the Burmese invasions the last vestige of their 
kingdom had disappeared and the Kacharis, as 
a nation, began to dwindle and fade into the 
backward communities that they are today. 
The Kacharis have their own proud tradi- 







“tions which go back to the age of the Maha- 


bharata and link them with the then ruling 
house of Hastinapur. They claim Bhima’s wife 
Hidimba to be a Kachari princess though in 
the great epic she is described uncomplimentarily 
as a Rakshasi. Their son, Ghatotkacha, it will 
be recalled, fought bravely and laid down his 
life in the battle of Kurukshetra. His name is 
still cherished by the Kacharis. 

The total Kachari population of Assam is 
3,42,297, according to the last Census Report. 
They are a distinct type more akin to the 
Mongolian than the Aryan in general appearance 
and physical features. They have their own 
language which has no affinity to Assamese or 
any other Indian language. They have no 
seript. Although the process of Hinduization 
commenced about the middle of the 18th century, 
it touched mainly the royal family and the 
court; it could not penetrate into the bulk of 
the community which has ever remained on the 
border line between Hinduism and Animism, 
worshipping the “Siju” plant and observing 
primitive practices side by side with Hindu 
ceremonies. 

The downfall of the Kacharis synchronizes 
with the British conquest of Assam a little over 
a century ago. What an abject transformation. 
a hundred years of subjugation and neglect have 
wrought upon them who now seem to have 
completely cut loose from their old moorings. 
Their glorious past is but a faint memory which 
does not quicken their pulse, nor awakens pride 
in -their bosoms. They have relapsed into 
primitive conditions and are stagnating in the 
dark pool of ignorance, superstition and poverty. 

It is these people that the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh is endeavouring to serve by opening 
welfare centres in their midst, establishing day 
and night schools, ashrams, dispensaries, ete., 
and sinking wells here and there to supply drink- 
ing water. Sj. B. K. Bhandary is in charge of 
this Special Welfare Centre. One has to see to 
believe what difficulties and dangers this fearless 
and devoted worker and his assistants have had 
to overcome at the beginning and what wonders 
they have achieved in the brief space of a year. 













Kachari women end children fetch their drinking water from a small dug out pit. 


water goes down it is dug further. 


Left: 
out centre of the Health Department. 
Right: Ashram inmates at their jobs. 


On more than one occasion Sj. Bhandary was 
at death’s door. But he has stuck to his gun at 
the peril of his life and fought his way through 
with dogged persistence. 

Already at Barama, the headquarters, the 
Ashram cottages are humming with a new life, 
where Kachari children are learning to read and 
write and look beyond their little world of age- 
old superstition into a wider world of revivifying 
knowledge and hope. There is the Sangh’s 


As the 


But they will not use the water from a well dug by males! 





Kachari men and women suffering from Kala-azar and leprosy who are treated at an 


Behind them is the injection shade. 


Behind them is the kitchen and dining hall. 


Dispensary to minister to the sick, the § Sangh’ 
doctor to go from door to door and teach people: 
to war against malaria, dysentery, cholera, ete. 
which are ever stalking about and taking hea 


tolls. Good drinking water is a rarity in these 
tracte. The Sangh, has sunk ring-wells i 
several vi illages. a than fifteen primary 


schools have already been opened in different 
localities. The number of chil dren on the rolls 
was 502 with an average daily attendance of 37; 





Right : 


during the month of September, 1936. A Tailor- 
ing Class is also conducted at the Ashram with 
a resident instructor. There is a Night School 
for the benefit of the boys who cannot attend 
the day schools. Attempts are being directed 
owards developing an enlightened outlook on 
indu Dharma among the inmates of the 
‘Ashram. Sri Sankar Dev’s devotional songs 
‘and Ram-Nam are recited at the morning and 
evening prayers. Boys are encouraged to read 
books dealing with the Hindu ideals of life and 
with the evils of untouchability, and Gandhiji’s 
ito- biography. 


‘Tue study of this book (Mian Fazl-i-Husain— 
A Review of his Life and Work by Syed Nur 
_ Ahmed, the Punjab Educational Press, Lahore) 
‘has brought back to me some of the memories 
‘of my under-graduate days, for some of the 
‘events described in this small but interesting 
book happened when I was reading in the Third 
ear class in the D. A. V. College, Lahore, 
jn 1917. It was in that year that Mian Fazl-i- 
‘Husain presided over the Punjab Political 
‘Conference, of which the Chairman was the 
ate L. Harkishen Lal. Those were very sad 
and gloomy days in the history of the political 
life of the Runjab, for the Punjab was politically 
entirely inactive. Repression ran high in the 


“Left: Ashram inmates at play. Behind them is one of the two main blocks (living quarters). 
Patients at the Ashram dispensary in the early morning. 































This is only a beginning of the huge task 
that the Harijan Sevak Sangh. has set upon 
itself. The necessity for such work on a much 
wider scale can hardly be over-emphasised. 
There are 6,57,000 persons classed under “ Hindu: 
Exterior Castes,” 138,00,000- persons classed as 
Backward Tribes and 14,00,000 Tea Garden 
Cooly Castes, scattered over the length and 
breadth of Assam. They are so many stagnant 
pools of humanity festering in disease, poverty 
and ignorance. Let there be a stir in them and 
let the sunshine of hope penetrate into their 
midst. 


——— 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MIAN FAZL-I-HUSAIN 
By Pror. DIWAN CHAND SHARMA 


province in those days, and all kinds of political 
activity seemed to be in abeyance. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer was in those days the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, and he was a strong 
though not a silent man. He ruthlessly crushed. 
some of the political agitators and conspirators 
who had come back from. America, and the 
province seemed to be panic-stricken. All the 
weapons of civilised repression, visible. and in- 
visible, were set in motion by the administration, 
and it seemed as if even constitutional agitation 
was a crime. Most of the people of the province 
therefore read only about the political activities 
of the people in the other provinces of India and 
bewailed their own helplessness. They seemed 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MIAN FAZL-I-HUSAIN 


to be specimens of passive suffering-and dumb in- 
articulate hopelessness. The administration’ of 
the province then was not only repressive, but also- 
reactionary. The administrators did: not- merely. 


believe in putting down all -kinds of political. 


activity, but they also felt.that the Punjab did 
not want any further measure of self-government. 
This was, indeed, a-great ‘stigma on the. people 
of the Punjab, and- some of them felt this’ 
humiliation keenly. They felt that while other 
provinces were agitating-vigorously for Home 
Rule for India, they. could not hold even a public 
meeting to. voice their. grievances and to agitate 
for a further instalment of self-government. 
They also felt that, though the Congress and the 
Muslim League had submitted a joint memoran- 
dum for the transfer of a greater measure of 
responsibility to the people, the Punjabis were 
not able to endorse that memorandum. All these 
thoughts made a few Punjabis uncomfortable 
and unhappy, but the most unhappy Punjabi 
was L. Duni Chand, Barrister of Lahore. He 
had been (and happily still is) the source and 
fount of all political’ activities in the province 
for some years. past but he realised how weak 
their position was at that time. He was, 
however, not to be dismayed by what was. 
happening. He, therefore, took counsel with a 
few of his friends, and they resolved to launch 
a mild political offensive irrespective of the 
consequences that might befall. So he and his 
friends thought of organising a provincial 
political conference. To this project some 
politically-minded persons lent their support, 
and L. Harkishen Lal came to be elected as 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Conference and Mian Fazl-i-Husain became 
the President. It was this Conference that gave 
the lie to the statement that the Punjab had no 
political aspirations and was content with the 
status quo. 

I can still recall what I saw at one of the 
sittings of thé Conference in the Bradlaugh Hall, 
Lahore... Mian Fazl-i-Husain sat in the presi- 
dential’ chair, tall and straight, calm and 
dignified, shrewd and reserved and the other 
political leaders of the Punjab clustered. round 
him like stars round a vast luminary. He. 
literally seemed to tower above his co-workers, 
and it appeared as if he was the hero of the 
hour. To my youthful mind, as to the minds 
of others, he then seemed to be a noble patriot. 
and a courageous fighter for the rights of India.. 
It seemed that he would lead the Punjab to the 
goal of self-government through the path of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and that the coming 
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generations of the Punjab would hail him as, 
their deliverer. I know how the youngmen of- 
the Punjab in those days used to point to him. 
whenever they found him as a great example. 
of patriotic endeavour, national self-respect and 
courageous resistance to reaction and repression.. 
It: was really something courageous for him to 
baye- taken the lead at that time and to have’ 
identified himself- with the cause of the Indian’ 
National Congress, for the Punjab was at that 
tie-a prey to fears, to supressed resentment, 
and the Punjabis seemed to have very little of. 
political self-respect left. He therefore seemed 
to’ many Punjabis at that time the symbol of, 
its desire for liberation and its very voice#brain 
and arm. 

. . But alas all these hopes were foredoomed 
to be unfulfilled. Even in the Presidential 
Address that he delivered: on that occasion he 
foreshadowed the Punjab in which the Muslims 
were to have an upper hand. It is true he spoke 
at that time against the bureaucracy, and 
dwelt upon the grievances of the Punjabis. 
But all those seemed to be nothing when 
compared with other things that he said, and 
which he quoted a few years afterwards in the 
course of his speech on the vote of censure that 
was brought up against him as Minister by 
Raja Narindra Nath. Anyone who reads that 
address now will come to the conclusion that he 
did not believe in the Indian National Congress 
as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad believes, but he 
wanted to use it as an instrument for giving his 
own backward Muslim community a chance in 
the political field of India. He believed that 
the Lucknow pact was one of the greatest 
achievements of the Congress, and he was proud 


of the fact that he had some hand in the framing 


of that pact. He thus looked upon the Congress 
as a useful ally of the Muslim League, and as 
an organisation that would help the Muslims 
in getting political privileges. Some of the 
passages from this Presidential Address might 
be quoted to show along what lines his thoughts 
moved at that time. In fact, it would not be 
an exaggeration to say that he did not change 
his ideas or his line of action very much 
afterwards. Speaking about the bureaucracy 
he said, 

“What we object to is the system of bureaucracy. and 
the nationality of the bureaucracy has nothing to do with 
i i Suppose far a moment that the British Parlia- 
ment decided that the Indian Civil Servants will be recruit- 
ed from among Indians only, do you think that this agita- 
‘tion will subside? Certainly not. What is wanted is 
popular control over the services and remember that an 


ndian bureaucrat is no less a bureaucrat than a British 
one; it is an un-British system that we fight against.” 
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It is, however, interesting to note that this 
gallant gentleman who had arraigned bureaucracy 
in such strong terms became himself afterwards 
a very powerful supporter’ of this bureaucracy 
in many ways. It is true he did not utterly 
succumb to it, but still in all essentials he became 
its most powerful ally. Another thing to which 
he referred in this address was the grievances 
of the land-holding classes of the Punjab. He 
said, 

“To sum,up my charge, the land-holding class of the 
province, from which the splendid army of which we are 
justly proud is recruited, is deprived of its right to elect 
its representatives for the Imperial Legislative Council. 
More than this, it has been denied the opportunity to take 
an effective and honourable share in self-government when 
it comes. The harm done is incalculable and it is all the 
more regrettable that it is done to a class which deserves,- 
if anything, preferential treatment. Is this the’ way in. 
which bureaucracy which attributes selfishness and motives 
to political workers, protects the rights of the non-agitat- 
ing voter who does not make himself audible? 


He also pleaded for the training of the 
Punjabis - in . local self-government through 
Municipal Committees and District Boards. He 
said in very clear terms, 

“Tf these institutions are to develop, let them live 
under non-official, elected presidents. Let not the fetish 
of efficiency stand in the way of people learning’ their 
work. Do not crush all ieee out of them. Do not 
fo everything for them. Let them do a few things, may 

be, badly for themselves. You do not throw the res- 
ponsibility on them and expect them to become efficient 
like yourself.” 

From all these things it is clear what kind 
of policy he wanted to pursue. In the name of 
helping the backward classes of the province he 
wanted to.help the Muslims of the Punjab. 
The extension of popular control in the Munici- 
paties and the District Boards of the province 
meant to him the transference of power into 
the hands of his own co-religionists. 
solicitude for the land-owning classes meant the 
setting up of rural interests against urban 
interests. His plea for the curtailment of the 
power of the bureaucracy meant that it should 
come to terms with him and his policy. But 
it is a pity that at the time this presidential 
address was delivered the newspapers and the 
politicians who are always in a hurry ignored 
these details, but marked only its tone of self- 
assertion and its note of defiance. These were 
wholesome things for the province at that time, 
but no one knew then that these were not to 
be harnessed to large patriotic ends but to 
particularist and sectional policies. Still it 
cannot be denied that Mian Fazl-i-Husain 
rendered a great service to the Punjab at that 
time. ‘ 
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Then came Non-co-operation and the people 
of the Punjab were sadly disillusioned when 
Mian Fazl-i-Husain refused to board this ship. 
He did not merely stand aloof from the struggle, 
but worked against it in his own unfussy and 
subterranean manner. By doing so he served 
two ends. On the one hand, he showed to the 
bureaucracy, which he had been condemning all 
these. days, that he had not the Congress 
mentality of which it was so afraid, and on the 
other hand he made his co- -religionists believe 
that the policy of thorough-going opposition to 
the Government would not take them very far, 
and that their alliance with the Congress would 
not bring them much. Thus he assured for 
himself an honoured place in the new legislatures. 
“The Government welcomed him with both arms, 
‘because it felt that he was an occasionally 
inconvenient but generally a useful ally, and the 
Muslims pushed him up because they knew that 
only he could make them enjoy those privileges 
which the new Reforms held in store for them. 
From this time onwards his career became a 
kind of triumphal march. With his genius for 


compromise to which the biographer pays a. 


glowing tribute he effected the greatest com- 
promise of his life. He came to terms with the 
Government on the one hand and with the 
Muslim community on the other, and thereby 
assured for himself a long succession, of offices 
and a long tenure of political career. Yet it 
is not true to say that he never compromised in 
essential things. From a patriot he became å 
communalist, and he ceased to care for the larger 
interests of the country. Freedom and other 
larger issues occupied no place or only a minor 
place in his mind, and he began to think in 
terms of percentages for his community in the 
Legislatures, the Local Boards and the services 
of this country. It was then no wonder that he 
passed from one office to another with the ease 
of a practised politician: At a luncheon given 
to him some years ago by the Muslims of Lahore 
he said that he had always been a Congressman, 
and that though the Congress had changed, he 
had not changed, and that he was carrying out 
the constructive programme of the Congress. 
But this was merely a kind of window dressing. 
He had ceased to be a Congressman long ago, 
and, like Sir Syed Ahmad, he had been largely 
instrumental in keeping his community away 
from the Congress. If people chafe at Anglo- 
Muslim alliance now, they should remember that 
it was due to him, for he was practically the 


author and perpetuator of that ellen: during, 
‘ recent years. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MIAN FAZL-I-HUSAIN 


It will be a commonplace to say that he ` 
gave to his community what was meant for the 
nation, and that he perpetuated the rule of the 
bureaucracy (revised edition), which-he had 
hated at one time. But something to this effect. 
is quite true. Yet no one can deny the fact that 
he played the political game with a masterly 
mind. He always had an unanswerable case 
on paper, and no one could beat him at his 
game. He was always suave and self-possessed, 
and even gave Mahatma Gandhi the impression 
of being a calm, reasonable and’ dignified man. 
With his mastery of facts and figures, he could 
manipulate things in the way he liked. 
Maneuvring and manipulation came natural to 
him, and he had a demoniacal capacity for; 
reserve and patience. His self-assertiveness was - 
of'a curious kind. It was like that of the man 
who always holds the trump card in his hand. 
This assertiveness of his was felt equally by all, 
by his colleagues, his opponents, lieutenants and 
subordinates. He had no patience for those who 
refused to play his hand or revolted against 
him in any way- With such men, whether 
English Civilians or others, he dealt in an 
autocratic manner. It is said about an English 
Civilian that he did not show him proper 
courtesy, when he visited his place, and the 
result was that the English Civilian had to go. 
But all the same he reminded one of the spider 
in dealing with problems and persons and not of 

- the lion. Astuteness and shrewdness were his 
great assets, and he made the fullest use of 
them. 

The story of his life as narrated in this 
book shows that he was not a spectacular politi- 
cian in any way. Nor is there much in it to 
inspire any person to high endeavours or noble 
sacrifices. His life cannot be called in any. way 
eventful, yet three things emerge even from his 
student days. He was a pattern of regularity 
and method in whatever he undertook to do. He 
also tried to grasp the underlying principles of 
human conduct, and was a great student of 
human motives. His educational career was not- 
in any way great, nor was his career at the 
Bar a great success. But one cannot quarrel 
with him for all this. He.was cut out to be 
a politician, and he found the proper scope for 
his energies and methods and attainments in. 
the intrigues of the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam 
of Lahore, the University of the Punjab and the 
Legislatures of this country. There he played 
his part with one of his eyes on his personal 


‘advancement and with his other eye on the — 


advancement of his community, and the part 
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that he played was magnificent from some 
points of view. His ability was not of the 
academic type, but of the practical kind, and 
he attained his object without creating many 
bitter enemies in his own camp. He owed ‘his 
success in politics mainly to his grasp of the 
fundamental situation according to his own point 
of view, but also to the fact that he made very 
judicious use of the powers that the new 
constitution brought to the Ministers. In other 
words, he gave new hopes and ambitions to his 
community, and everyone of them felt that he 
could deliver the goods. In the Punjab he held 
a unique place. The only Hindu who could have 
been a match for him in polities, I mean Sir 
Shadi Lal, was out of the field. Raja Narindra 
- Nath, who led and is still leading the Punjab 
Hindus in the provincial Legislature, could not 
undo his influence; for he led a minority com- 
munity. Still no two. persons could be more 
unlike each other than these two. Whereas the 
Raja is transparently honest, Mian Fazl-i-Husain 
was a machiavellian politician. The Raja can 
hit straight though not hard, but his opponent 
bore the armour of Anglo-Muslim alliance, which 
was proof against all the blows of his opponent.. 
It was, therefore, no wonder that the censure 
motion. brought against Mian Fazl-i-Husain’s 
policy by Raja, Narindra Nath was not carried. 
Still it remains the most effective protest in 
the history of the modern Punjab against a 
policy that has done incalculable harm to the 
Hindus. 


-Yet the author of this book throws the 
blame on the Hindus for turning Mian Fazl-i- 
Husain into a communalist. He describes how 
in 1915 Mian Fazal-i-Husain sought election 
to the Punjab Legislative Council from the 
Punjab University Constituency. He, therefore, 
approached the Hindu voters, who numbered 
thirty to support his candidature. But though 
everyone of them recognised his ability, most of 
them refused to- guppa him. The biographer 
says, 

“ Main Fazl-i-Husain himself used to relate subsequent- 

y the history of this incident. He approached 30 in- 
e Hindu voters of the constituency. All of them 
knew him intimately and admitted that he was by far the 
best candidate in the field. They even expressed the hope 
that he would succeed : but 27 of them explained to him 
that, much as they would like to help him, they could not 
go against the wishes or decisions of this or that sectional 
body, Samaj or religious institution to which they belonged. 
Only the remaining three Hindu leaders came forward to 
help him and did what they could for him.” 


Though he was elected in the end, yet he 
came to believe that communalism w&s ingrained 
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in the Hindus. It also made him think that the 
policy of joint electorates was futile, but I think 
all this is beside the point. Even before this 
Mian Fazl-i-Husain had made up his mind about 
the policy that he was to pursue, and if he was 
with the Congress for a while, it was because 
he knew that his association with the Congress 
would be a kind of short-cut to power. By 
acting like this he did what several other Muslims 
have done. They have played with the Congress 
for a while, and when they have come into the 
lime-light on account of this, they have said 
good-bye to it. Under any circumstances it 
would be rash to call Mian Fazl-i-Husain a 
Congressman. At his best he was a liberal of 
the old school, but a liberal minus large national 
sympathies and a broad national outlook. He 
was nothing but a communalist who introduced 
the principle of communalism even into such 
things as admissions to Government institutions. 
But he knew that he could not maintain his 
powers for long unless he had a few Hindus also 
with him. So he widened and strengthened the 
already existing gulf between the rural and 
urban Hindus, and made a few of the representa- 
tives of the urban Hindus join him. This became 
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for him the nucleus of the Unionist party. It 
is true he described this Unionist party as a 
non-communal organisation, but everyone knows 
that this was created to strengthen and perpetuate | 
the forces of Muslim communalism in the 
Punjab. Its programme might have been 
economic, but to all intents and purposes its 
sole aim was and is to keep power in the hands 
of the Muslims of the Punjab. One thing is, 
however, certain, and it is this that Mian Fazl-i- 
Husain was a politician of magnificent calibre, 
and that he did much for the advancement of 
the Muslim community, but it yet remains to 
be seen if he can be described as a practical 
socialist or a Congressman, as the author of this 
book makes him out to be. -Perhaps when the 
diary that he has left behind is published, we 
will have more interesting and revealing side 
lights on his character. But no amount of 
historical research and details can show that he 
was capable of doing any work in the larger 
interest of the country. Still no one can deny 
that he had an engaging and intriguing person- 
ality and his biography, brief but wel writen, 


.throws an interesting light on it. 





INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


By PREM NARAIN AGRAWAL, .a. 


May ’37, the coronation month, when His 
Imperial Majesty George VI would formally 
assume the reins of the government of the vast 
British Empire on which the sun never sets, is 
a colourful and momentous “month for the whole 
of the empire. The circumstance, which led to 
the abdication of the throne by Edward VITI, 
now Duke of Windsor, who was to be coronated 


at this time in the normal course of events, and . 


the enthronement of George VI, have attached 
unusual interest to the whole affair. Another 
event, probably more important not only to the 
empire but to the world as a whole, in the form 
of interesting deliberations of the Imperial con- 
ference will coincide with it. According to an 
announcement in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Baldwin, the Prime "Minister, the Imerial 
conference would open on the 14th May. Several 
countries of the empire would participate in its 
deliberations. 


India has. also been invited to this con- 
ference. The Government of India has already 
announced the names of the delegates, who will 
participate in it on behalf of India. Sir 
Mohammad Zaffer Ullah Khan, the Commerce 
Member, would be the leader of this delegation. 
The delegation will have. a number of other 
experts, who will be placed at their disposal by | 
the Government of India to advise it and if | 
need arises to work as members of the delega- 
tion. The agenda of the conference has been 
announced by Mr. Baldwin in the House of 
Commons. According to Reuter’s message from 
London, dated 11 March, it is, 


: “The Prime Minister announced in the Commons that 
the Imperial Conference would open on May 14, and said 
that it would afford an opportunity for discussion of 
matters df common interest to the members of the British $ 
Commonwealth under the following heads— 

1l. Foreign affairs and defence. 

2. Constitutional questions. 
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3. Trade, shipping and air communications and allied 
questions. 

As regards the first the agenda would include an 

examination of the general situation together with any 
relevant questions. 


The particular subjects proposed for consideration 
were certain matters relating to nationality, treaty pro- 
cedure, international status of the members of the British 
Rali and channel of communication between 
them 


As regards trade, shipping and air communications 
the following would be the main heads— 

1. A general review of the progress of the Empire 
trade and questions arising therefrom. 

2. A review of the work of the Imperial economic 
committee and other inter-Imperial economic organizations, 

3. “As general questions arising in the connection 
with the shipping policy including a review of the work 
of the Imperial shipping committee. 

4, Civil air communications. 

It has been generally agreed by His Majesty’s govern- 
ment that any questions arising out of the Ottawa agree- 
ments could best be dealt with, as occasion offered, in 
separate discussions between the individual government 
concerned and apart from the Imperial Conference. 

It was hoped that there would be an opportunity 
during the Imperial Conference for exchange of views of 
the subject of migration within the Empire.” 


With a view to bring the different units of 
the Empire together for closer cooperation and 
mutual benefit, such conferences have been 
organised from time to time. In the opinion of 
the British statesman, these conferences have 
proved of great advantage to both—England 
and her empire countries. 

This forthcoming conference, therefore, is 
not the only and first of its kind. During the 
last fifty years or so several such conferences 
have been held. The Imperial conference owes 
its existence and its present developed form to 
a gradual process of evolution; it did not come 
into existence all of a sudden. The causes which 
are said to be responsible for its growth and 
its subsequent development have a very interest- 
ing and illuminating history to unfold. The first 
colonial conference, as it was then known, was 
called by His Majesty’s government in London 
in 1887. It was as late as 1907 when it was 
decided to change its name to Imperial con- 
ference and the first Imperial conference met 
in 1911. A 

India’s part in these conferences has been 
altogether insignificant. For several years 
India has had nothing to do with them as she 
was not invited to participate in its deliberations, 
and when she was called to participate her 
delegates were not- treated on a footing of equality 
with other fellow delegates from Dominions; 
their presence was rather ignored. The real 
gainers have been the Dominions of New Zealand, 
Australia, Newfoundland, Ireland, the Union of 
South Africa and Canada. As a ‘matter of fact 
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these Imperial conferences aimed at adjusting the 
relations between England and her dominions, 
and it was primarily with this end in view that 
they were called from time to time. Whenever 
the interests of England clashed with those of 
her dominions and they were found to be 
adamant, such conferences were arranged in 
which it was mostly England that emerged 
triumphant. India could not go so far. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Statute of 
Westminster, the Dominions have advanced one 
step further, and now, they stand almost on an 
equal footing with England, being “ autonomous 
countries‘in the British empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate to another, in any aspect 


‘of their domestic and external affairs, though, 


limited by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” India is not a 
dominion; in fact it is the status for Which most 
of our liberal leaders are striving to attain. 


Despite the fact that their status is better 
than that of our country, some of the Dominions 
not being satisfied, appear to be in favour of 
severing completely their relations from England, 
or, at least to be in a position. to look after 
their interests independently, irrespective of 
any consideration for England or her empire. 
On the other hand, Engand is anxious as 
ever to continue her relationship with or 
possibly her hold over them, and to end the 
antagonistic feelings by mutual conciliation, she 
invites them to the Imperial conferences, where 
a very strong plea for a closer union within the 
empire based on some direct concessions to them, 
is advanced. Being satisfied for the time being 
with fresh privileges, the Dominions assume a 
friendly attitude, not to last long. What can the 
powerless delegation of India do, who, besides 
being nominated by the Government of India, 
have the Secretary of State for India to watch 
their actions? -In comparison with the attitude 
of the India delegation, the attitude of the 


‘Dominion delegations is worth noting. Their 


delegations have invariably put forward their 
demands and claims in the past in most definite 
terms and have cared very little for England and 
her susceptibilities when there were questions of 
their own interests. In presenting their plans, 
they have been most vigorous and. fearless, and 
in point of fact, it were not they but England 
who had to yield ultimately. Our readers might 
be aware of the proceedings of some of the 
Imperial conferences or at least of the last 
Ottawa Conference. Those who are not 
acquainted, will get an opportunitf in the next 
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few weeks when it Hewi in London, and this will 
enable them to appreciate exactly where the 
empire stands. 

Instead of gaining anything, India has been 
definitely a loser. Every Indian knows how the 
Ottawa agreement, an offshoot of the closer 
union policy within the empire, has increased 
further the burden of the Indian people. The 
interests and rights of India, which have always 
been in the background, were crushed in these 
conferences by England in granting concessions 
to the dominions in order to win their favour 
and advantages accruing therefrom. It was at 
the cost of the life-blood of the Indians, that 
unity within the empire has been” preserved. 
This selfish policy of the British government. is 


thus responsible for the ill-treatment’ of Indians. 


in the Dominions, who cannot however enforce 
reciprocal measures. The subjects of the 
pees Empire, including dominions; -can join 

the Indian Civil Service, but Indians cannot be 
allowed to acquire rights of domicile in them 
and the worst feature of. this discriminatory 
policy is that those who have settled and acquired 
a right. to live there are being driven out 
by means of most disgraceful méasures. In 
Australia Indians cannot live ‘and in thé Union 
of South Africa, Acts, one after another, are being 
rushed through the Parliament with the object 
of driving them ‘out as soon as possible. It is 
a known fact that at a time when the Good Will 
Delegation from South Africa was touring and 
enjoying parties in India, new bills were being 
carefully prepared there to achieve this. Indians, 
who have been victims of Imperialism in so many 
ways throughout the world, according to Lord 
Winterton, whom we cannot accuse of having any 
sympathy ‘with India, have contributed ‘more’ in 
the cause of the safety of the British empire 
than any of the dominions. Apart ftom helping 
_in safeguarding the empire, it has furthered the 
imperial designs of England in several other 
countries by sending her troops to fight for her. 
Is all this a reward for her magnificent sacrifices? 
The most distressing feature of this policy of 
Dominions is that it is being vigorously enforced 
against those Indians: who have directly or in-. 
directly contributed to their growth ‘and present 
flourishing conditions.. They went there to toil 
. hard when they were not worth living in or to 
make them suitable for human habitation’ The 
existing available land is algo not scarce to give 
the white settlers any ground for apprehension 
of -being ousted by the Indians. What they 
exactly want is to make them white men’s land 
by turning dut Indians. 
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In the last Delhi session of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, the question of better 
treatment of Indians in the dominions and other ` 
empire countries was raised and on this vital 
question of national honour, all politicians of 
all shades of opinion were in agreement. Even 
the European members expressed their resen-- 
ment at the treatment accorded to Indians in 
overseas countries. In that very session and 
also on several other occasions in the past, it 
was made clear on behalf of the Government, 


that in this matter Government were doing 


all that they could to ameliorate their conditions. 
But it was maintained by the members of. the 
House that the Government had entirely failed 
to do anything worth the name to bring about 
any appreciable change in the treatment meted 
out to them; rather their conditions had deterio- 
rated. It was further pointed out that the 
Colonial office did not see eye to eye with the 
Indian government, and tackled this issue from 
its Imperial point of view. ‘In reply to another’ 
question of an European member the Govern- 
ment is reported to have said that the question 
of overseas Indians would be taken up directly 
at the forthcoming Imperial conference, in. 
London. The question. now is whether any 
useful work can be expected from this conference. 
On several previous o¢casions in such con- 
ferences, similar questions pertaining to the 
welfare of Indians in different parts of the 
empire were considered. Eminent Indian mem- 
bers of the calibre and ability of the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivas Sastri and the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 


Sapru, took great interest in the questions of the - 


status and privileges of the Indian residents in 
the dominions, but their eloquence and‘ states- 
manship could not seeure anything which might 
materially change their position; otherwise their 
condition would not have deteriorated to this” 
extent. 

According to a rough estimate about thirty 
lakhs of our Nationals are living in overseas 
countries, most of them in the dominions. Their 
number cannot be said to be insignificant to 
cause their problems to be overlooked. Owing 
to her position as a subject country, India has 
suffered in many ways, but this racial treatment. 
of her nationals abroad by all sorts of measures, 
is of an outstanding character. Though it has 
been agreed at one of the conferences that India 
could apply same measures to the nationals of 
the Dominions, which they apply to Indians, 
the reciprocity has not yet been enforced despite 
a motion to this effect by Pandit Govind Ballabh ‘ 
Pant, then deputy. leader of the Congréss party, 
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in the last Simla session of the Assembly. It 
is expected that this question- of the overseas 
Indians will be raised “in the sessions of the 
Imperial conference, and we shall. await the 
result with great interest. While waiting for 
the result, let me make it clear, we cannot conceal 
the feeling that nothing will be done to bring 
about any real change for the better in their 
conditions; the previous conferences. bear testi- 
mony to this feeling. Apart from” the 
atmosphere, which is practically the same, there 
appears no change either in the attitude of 
England or the dominions. It is probable, on 
the other hand that this question may not be 
‘taken up at all, and may be postponed for any 
conference in future or as being the last item 
on the agenda, may be easily overlooked before 
a large number of other knotty problems. 

The conditions throughout the world have 
undergone a radical change and another war, 


parations to arm itself. 
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probably greater. than that of 1914, is eded 
at any moment. England is making brisk pre- 
She is anxious for her 
einpire but the attitude of the dominions appear 
to be stiffening every day, in the opposite direc- 
tion., England wants to retain the sympathy and 
favour of the dominions so that if war breaks 
out, they may remain with her and also parti- 
cipate in her armament programme which the 
dominions do not appear to favour. 

For India there are only two problems; 
first of her nationals abroad and the other of 
taking part in the decisions of the conference, 
which is likely to give another blow to her 
already poor finances. In the tug-of-war of 
their individual gains and ultimate agreement 


India is likely to be involved as a loser ‘nation. 


We should therefore await the results in the 
shape of some new burdens on the poor resources 
of India and her semi-starving millions. 


INDIAN STATES AND THE FEDERATION 
By SARDAR RANBIR SINGH, B.A., LL.B. 


Tue extreme caution and restraint exhibited by 
the Indian States in scrutinizing the Federal 


Legislative List is the natural and usual prelude . 


to all Federal experiments in the constitutional 
history of the world. But this must be clearly 
understood that this attitude or the exhaustive 
reservation and limitations suggested by the 
Indian States are not due to any particularist 
or parochial spirit, nor to any selfish desire to 
protect narrowly conceived material interest, 
but is solely due to the fact that the Indian 
Princes believe that, as custodians of ancient 
dynastic traditions, they have the greatest duty 
- of preserving their identity and their peculiar 
constitution with their particular fields of en- 
deavour. They also hope that, uninterrupted by 


outside interference, they can make experiments . 


in administration which may in some aspects be 
usefully followed by their- neighbours. 

The division of powers between the centre 
and the federating units has always been, as it 
now is in this country, a difficult question to 
decide. The amount of power surrendered to 
the Central Government or retained by; the 


component States generally depends on the- 


historical backgrounds of individual countries. 
Differences like these have to be traced 
| ultimately to the influence exercised by ‘political 
. sentiments of a particular country as distin- 
guished from mere logic. Thus the Federation 


of the United States was formed of 13 States 
which- were in full enjoyment of Sovereignty 
before the Federation. These States were 
naturally suspicious of a central authority on 
them and did not favour the idea of conferring 
many powers on the centre. Consequently in 
the original constitution of the United States 
the individual States retained a good deal of 
their Sovereignty and the centre had a compa- 
ratively limited sphere of-.activity: The 
Canadian Provinces, like the Provinces in 
British India, were not Sovereign at any time. 
They were accustomed to the exercise over them 
of a large amount of control by England. There- 


‘fore, there was nothing to obstruct the forma- 


tion of a strong central government in Canada. 
In the German Empire the States were fully 
independent before 1871. They were in almost ` 
in all cases ruled by autocratic Princes. There- 
fore, the part-States in the German Empire 
retained in certain respects even more powers 
than the States in the United States. A study 
of other Federal systems in Switzerland, 
Australia and other countries. reveals similar 
influence being exercised by the peculiar circum- 
stances of each country in the determination of 
the actual division “of power between central 
and local governments. Thus it has been found 
in practice that in the framing of constitutions, 
wisdom consists more in discovermg what is ` 
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possible and practical in a particular country, 
than in a blind and obstinate adherence to 
theoretical principles, however sound and logical 
they might appear to be. 

‘Then again it is increasingly unrealistic to 
conceive of a Federal division of functions 
between the centre and the units in terms of the 
assignment of subjects as wholes. Each subject 
has diverse phases appropriate to central and 
local attention. The administration of a Federal 
subject may have repercussions on other subjects 
which are the exclusive concern of the units. 
The Federal centre may try to amplify and 
enlarge the scope of its activities through 
implied and incidental powers. One should 
never lose sight of the difference between the 
powers as laid down in the constitution and those 
which come to be exercised in practice under 
the influence of changing usage and convention 
and of judicial decisions and precedents. To 
illustrate these points, we find in the United 
States of America that the specific power to 
provide for defence has been utilised by the 
Central Governnient to fix prices of articles, to 
stop profiteering and to take under its control 
matters regarding railways, telegraphs and 
telephones. The opwer to establish Post Office 
has been used to authorise expenditure on high 
ways and to prohibit the grant of postal facilities 
for the conveyance and sale of lottery tickets. 
Similarly in Australia things closely parallel to 
the United States have happened and the Federal 
centre has usually encroached on the domains 
reserved for the States, and has thus added 
enormously to its authority. An attempt was 
once made by the Centre through its power to 
levy excise duties, to compel the manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery to pay fair and res- 
ponsible wages to their employees, although the 
States alone had the power to regulate wages. 
In his famous judgment (Mcculloch vs. 
Marylana) Chief Justice Martial justifies these 
implied powers of the Central Government. 
He says, 

“A constitution to contain accurate detail of all the 
sub-divisions of which its great powers will admit and of 
all the means by which they may be carried into execu- 
tion, should partake of the prolixity of a legal code and 
should scarcely be embraced by a human mind Its 
mature therefore required that its great outlines should 
be marked, its important objects designated and the minor- 


ingredients which compose these objects be deduced from 
the nature of the objects themselves.” 


Federal constitutions have also been to a 


great extent altered through the growth of that> 


baffling and extra-legal device generally known 
as conventions and usages. This device is res- 
ponsible for,Central Governments in the United 
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States of America, Australia and Canada, enter- 
ing the fields of education, agriculture, roads, 
forests, fisheries and animal husbandry, which 
always : have been the concern of provincial 
Governments. The Hon’ble Judges, while inter- 
preting the Federal constitution, have, at one 
time, gone to the extent of suggesting that the 
Federal lists of subjects are only illustrative and 
not exhaustive. 

The justification put forward for all this 
extension of authority into fields which were 
unknown or unthought of at the time when the 
constitutions were framed, is that without it the 
specific powers conferred by enumeration cannot 
become effective and complete. There does not 
seem to be any limit to the extent to which such 
powers might be extended whenever it suits the 
Central Government. 

Lastly, there is the important question of 
‘ Administration’ more so because we are told 
that agreements under section 125 of the new 
Government of India Act will not be made with 
many Indian States. In Switzerland and 
Germany, like the Indian States, the component 
States have been in enjoyment of sovereign 
powers for a long period. They had, therefore, 
cultivated an intense suspicion of any Central 
authority exercising administrative jurisdiction 
within the States. To solve this difficulty they 
found a convenient formula in “ Legislative 
Centralization and Administrative Decentraliza- 
tion.” Such an arrangement makes the States 
feel that they are not deprived of their tradi- 
tional power and prestige. It also avoids the 
duplication of Administrative machinery and is 
consequently more economical. It also makes 
possible the Administration of most laws by 
publie officers who are familiar with the local 
needs and peculiarities and who may be trusted 
to show sympathy with local prejudices. 

A glance over the aforesaid circumstances 
conclusively shows that the general tendency 
of the Federal centres to invade the exclusive 
spheres of the Units has been found to be suffi- 
ciently notorious in other countries to put the 
Indian States on their guard. It is only right 
and just that the States should give very serious 
thought, and in no hurried manner, to the present 
matter, which is full of such knotty problems 
and grave implications in the face of Federal 
precedents which do not always depend on written 
laws. Any amount of reservations and safe- 
guards meant to avoid the aforesaid limitations 
on the sovereignty and internal autonomy of 
the Indian States, is not only justified but 
absolutely essential. 


SOME NOTES ON 


JAIL PSYCHOLOGY 


By P. SPRATT 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU in his Autobio- 
graphy has given us some idea of the 
reaction of his mind to prolonged imprisonment. 
There are many accounts of jail, but I recall no 
other recent description which has dealt so 
vividly with this aspect of life within those 
gloomy enclosures. His book, and the interest 
which these passages have aroused, have 
stimulated me to record my own observations, 
of a rather different character from his. I 
shall not indulge in description, since my material 
is probably of no exceptional interest. I propose 
to put forward a few simple theories suggested 
and supported by my observations. I should 
explain that I can make no claim to .be a 
psychologist. I venture to discuss the subject 
‘because I have had considerable experience of 
jail, and because none of the many others with 
similar experience has yet said what I want 
to say. 

The most important feature of jail life is 
of course the restriction of interests, . activities 
and personal contacts to a narrow range, and 
its most obvious effects are due to the replace- 
ment of these prohibited activities by others. 
Libido, to use the fashionable word, which has 
normally many channels and modes of discharge, 
must be subjected to drastic repression: As a- 
‘consequence, those channels in which discharge 
is possible will tend to show an increased activity 
and intensity of effect. Jail may be regarded as 
‘a psychological hothouse. 

The example of this which has achieved 
‘general notoriety is stimulation of sexuality. 

Educated prisoners, I think, and political 
prisoners certainly, show this phenomenon less 
than criminal or uneducated prisoners. This 
is due no doubt mainly to the difference in what 
is called morale—habits of self-control, self- 
respect, and desire to be thought well of. It 
is perhaps due in part however to intellectual 
‘differences : educated prisoners have a wider 
range of interests than. others. 

A stimulation of sexuality is shown also by 
‘a tendency to talk more freely than usual on 
the subject, and by an increase. of interest in 
“the other sex. A lady visitor to the jail causes 
dn unmistakable reaction. I witnessed a case 
of two men, normally little concerned with sex, 
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aged thirty or thirty-five, who after three years 
in jail made abject fools of themselves by 
demonstratively falling in love with a lady who 
visited them on a few occasions, who they knew 
was about to marry somebody ‘else. 

The outlet for emotion which for ordinary 
people is provided by the numerous personal 
contacts of daily life is to a greater or less 
degree cut off for the prisoner. Some make up 
for it in the’ ways abovementioned; others 
concentrate their affection upon those at a 
distance. I knew several instances in which 
after some time in jail prisoners became 
markedly sentimental in their feelings for their 
families, with which previously they had main- 
tained the rather frigid relations normal for 
penniless young men engaged ‘in disreputable 
politics. It is evident however that this can be 
no adequate substitute for congenial company. 
Solitary confinement, if prolonged for more than 
a few weeks, is a most distressing punishment; 
and confinement with others with whom for cul- 
tural or other reasons one is unable to become 
intimately friendly, is only less agonising. Even 
congenial company palls after some time. In 
the group with which I was principally associated, 
some, including myself, wished to get away from 
the association barrack to cells. I have no doubt 
that if we had succeeded we should have. regret- 
ted it. A reasonable combination of association 
and solitude is of course best. 

Sex is merely the instance best known to . 
outsiders. The most obvious symptom of the 
sort in my experience is the increased irritability 
and pugnacity of prisoners. This would 
probably not be noticed among those kept under 
rigid discipline, or those who are kept, as in 
England, for long periods each day alone. As 
a reaction from solitude men tend to be friendly — 
my observations confirm this, while jail discipline 
discourages fighting and if very strict tends to 
promote solidarity in opposition to the staff. 

In this matter, educated or political and 
other prisoners do not differ greatly. Both types, 
if allowed freedom, quarrel among themselves 
and with the jail authorities. The political 
prisoners with whom I was associated vented 
their wrath upon the Judge and cougt officials, 
the jail department, the Defence Committee 
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and lawyers, and each other. The subject-matter 
of quarrels may be of the most trivial character. 
It is shocking and pitiful to see men capable in 
normal life of great self-sacrifice fighting bitterly 
over an ounce of butter or a bucket of water. 
With Byron, one may - 


“smile to survey the queller of the nations 
Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations.” 


As these propensities are stimulated, so is 
the tendency to form mutually hostile groups. 
My impression, though my material is perhaps 
inadequate for a generalisation, is that any 
relatively isolated group of prisoners—those in 
one barrack, or a group defined by “ class” 
according to the official classification, or the 
group of convict officials, will tend to split into 
two—usually not more—fighting sub-groups. I 
have known jail officials take advantage of this 
for the purpose of preserving their control over 
the jail. They encouraged segregaticn into 
groups, giving it a communal character, and 
induced members of one group to spy on the 
other. 

The familiar phenomena of groups can be 
well observed in these cases. The intensity of 
hostile feelings may be extremely dispropor- 
tionate to the real issues, if any, between the 
groups. I have known a quite bitter and 
prolonged quarrel, which those taking part could 
explain only as due to the superior airs adopted 
by the other party. These were not political 
prisoners. There is usually however some 
definite object, even if a small one, to be gained, 
though fighting for it certainly endangers its 
loss to both parties. 

The actions of such groups are often 
markedly impulsive. Intellect is clearly sub- 
.ordinated to emotion. Individuality and 
especially. the critical faculty is submerged. 
There is no such thing as doubt: fantastic sus- 
picions may be taken as certainly true. Things 
easily go to extremes. The intolerant, mili- 
tary spirit easily develops—moderation will 
be interpreted as weakness, get our blow 
in first. A member of one group who fails 
to maintain an attitude of unrelenting hos- 
tility to the others is suspect and condemned 
as a traitor. Our own partisanship is given 
the colour of ethical or political principle, while 
the entirely similar activities of our opponents 
are the blackest rascality. Human nature is, 
alas, all too commonly capable of these things, 
but I think the examples I have witnessed, which 
justify all, the general statements made in this 
paragraph, would be impossible outside the 


markedly individualistic, 
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hothouse atmosphere of jail—except of course 
in international politics. 

As in group-formation generally, leader- 
ship is important, but certain modifications are 
te be noticed. Most criminal prisoners are 
and except in the 
presence of a.very strong and tactful leader, 
groups tend to be unstable, sub-groups revolting: 
from time to time and joining the other side. 
Among political prisoners the groups, which may 
be defined by political allegiance, are more stable, 
but as most of those concerned are in normal. 
life accustomed to lead at least in a minor way, 
the internal affairs of these groups are apt to 
be explosive. 

I have a distinct impression that this urge 
to form fighting groups decreases in intensity 
as the period spent in jail increases. With the 
passage of time prisoners become more self-- 
centred, less energetic, and either surly or 
resigned. Irritability may increase, but 
pugnacity and the instinctive urge to associate- 
in groups decline. On the other hand, prisoners 
become more cunning, and learn ‘to make 
skilful use for their own purposes of groups- 
formed by others. 

My political group, though it divided in: 
the usual way, was more nearly a homogeneous 
whole than most casually associated groups of: 
prisoners. Accordingly it showed as a whole 
some of the characteristics of groups. The most: 
obvious of these was the rise and fall of fashions.. 
There would be a sudden craze for chess, which 
would die down after a short time, to be suc- 
ceeded by a passion for some other game, or for 
learning languages, or for physical exercise, or 
for some particular author, and so on. 

These were clear cases of fashions, since- 
they were taken up simultaneously by many 
or most members of the group. The tendency 
to frequent changes however should also be 
noticed. It is I think justifiable to speak of an 
increased fickleness of taste, a search for the 
variety of experience which is otherwise denied: 
in jail. One hobby is soon dropped for another. 
The popularity even of our one and only outdoor ` 
game fluctuated greatly. Friendships quickly 
give place to their opposites and are formed: 
again. 

Next most obvious among those activities. 
promoted by repression is boasting, and related 
phenomena such as phantasy. Apart from 
repression, this is encouraged also by other_ 
aspects of jail life—the enforced’ equality among” 
the prisoners, their humiliating subordination tô: 
the staff, and their ridiculous. clothing. The: 
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fact of being in jail at all is the greatest insult, 
at least to criminal prisoners. It implies ‘ that 
-one is a criminal, and more, that one is stupid 
‘enough to be caught. On the other hand, one 
is generally in contact with people- whose good 
‘opinion one has neither inclination nor reason 
to- cultivate. (This important consideration is 
I think not given enough weight in discussions 
‘on the reformatory value of imprisonment). A 
man will boast before others, but will claim 
that he is quite indifferent to their opinions 
about him, and will behave before them in a 
way which suggests that he really is quite 
unconcerned to earn their respect. 


Criminals generally are vain, I believe. 
Certainly one would receive that impression 
from their behaviour in jail. They boast of 
their crimes, and of all other matters which 
they consider important—ancestry, social con- 
nections, athletic feats, knowledge of the turf. 
Admittedly this vanity is less to be noticed 
among those prisoners who cannot be considered 
criminal in the ordinary sense, the offenders 
through mischance or overwhelming temptation, 
‘and those—in the United Provinces at least, an 
appallingly large number—who are falsely con- 
victed. The psychology of such men usually 
takes a different turn, which I shall deal with 
later. But I am led by my experience of 
political prisoners to think that this is not the 
normal vanity of the human species, or even 
of the criminal variety. I had known fairly well 
most members of the group with which I was 
imprisoned, and I feel no doubt that most of 
them became while in jail more boastful, more 
concerned about personal “prestige” and 
publicity and the like, and more sensitive to 
insults. This was shown not only in individual 
but in collective matters. We became almost 
childish in our delight at references of a favour- 
able character to ourselves in the press. We 
were more restrained, but felt no less flattered, 
by the visits of important people. The feeling 
‘was perhaps more clearly shown by our nega- 
tive reactions: our annoyance at inadequate 
publicity; our absurd depreciation of public 
movements different from those which we had 
supported, and such as to monopolise attention 
to our detriment; our resentment at being 
“ neglected ” by leaders who had more important 
matters to trouble about; our undiscriminating 
criticism and condemnation of all the accepted 
. ‘political leaders; above all by our hardly con- 
* cealed pleasure at the failure of our owr friends 
sto emulate our previous achievements. Some 
of us thinking of these things at the time hastily 
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condemned the group as a whole. I think such 
condemnation was unjust. We were not inferiors, 
we were in jail. 

A minor outcome of this stimulated vanity, 
or possibly a dircet result of having nothing 
better to do, was an unwonted care for the 
appearance. Though expecting to be seen by 
nobody but ourselves and the usual officials, 
almost all at one time or another began to 
brush our hair with unwonted vigour, and to have 
our clothes ironed and creased. 

Closely related to vanity is, in some of its 
forms, phantasy. It is evident indeed that the 
more remarkable stories told by prisoners of 
their prowess, of the immense sums realised by 
them, and of their riotous squandering, are 
valued as much for the direct satisfaction to 
the teller, as for their effect in impressing the 
hearer. They are hardly disguised wish-ful- 
filment. The same end is achieved by planning 
for the future impossibly glorious crimes or 
business deals. Criminals in their flights of 
imagination roll in wealth, and in some cases 
acquire positions of social prestige. Political 
prisoners achieve leadership and oratorical 
distinction, but not, strangely enough, political 
power. 


The strongest and most constant desire of 
the prisoner is of course for release. Among | 
criminal prisoners this is satisfied by rumours of 
jail-deliveries, on the occasion of a royal Jubilee, 
death or coronation, or of some political event 
of- importance. I was constantly asked if it 
was true that a war had broken out. This had 
perhaps some vague connection with release, but 
seemed also to be directly satisfactory. News- 
paper men always tell us that war-news is the 
best seller. Similarly every few weeks would be 
heard a rumour that the Superintendent or other 
unpopular official was to be transferred. 

my political group the release-rumour 
took a special and interesting form. As we saw 
the press, the ordinary type of rumour based 
on pure imagination was not possible. Accord- 
ingly we invented “theories,” in which imagi- 
nation was tinctured with a small proportion of 
fact. But that proportion was not enough to 
alter the result, which was always the same: 
release after a few weeks, or at most months. 
“ Theories ” at length would be devised, in joke, 
but not without a serious meaning, around quite 
irrelevant incidents. It is an interesting fact 
that the most prolific and earnest author of 
theories was a journalist. 

Prisoners’ dreams, as would be expected, 
show this wish-fulfilment in its clearest form. 


- brushing the hair. 
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The dream of-escape from the jail is of constant 
occurrence. In many instances it is a straight- 
forward escape—climbing over the wall, walking 
through some fortunate gap, or an unguarded 
gate, or what not, to freedom. In my case 
however invariably, and in other cases occa- 
sionaly, the dream was somewhat different. I 
should find myself at liberty, perhaps in another 
country, usually in the company of some fellow- 
_prisoners, and haunted by an anxious feeling 
“that I ought to get back to jail within a certain 
time. The principal wish, for freedom, was of 
course present, but other "factors are evadlently 
to be taken into account. 

An equally clear and familiar case is the 
prisoner’s dream of good food. I have had it 
myself, and it often occurs. 

In response to the narrowing of the person- 
ality of the prisoner and the impoverishment of 
his material world, there often occurs a revival 
or strengthening of the hoarding instinct. In 
cases where it is possible prisoners accumulate 
all kinds of articles, with the excuse that they 
“may be useful.” It is not merely the criminal’s 
kleptomania, for equally abject victims of the 
disease in my experience have been political 
prisoners. I have felt and given way to this 
passion myself, and others have been worse. 
Books are of course the favourite article, but I 
have known people collect miscellaneous journals, 
newspaper cuttings, blank paper, eatables, 
utensils of all kinds, and clothing. 

Even the most ordinary activities of life 
may be invested with more than usual import- 
ance. I have mentioned the case of dressing and 
Similarly food usually 
occupies far more of the prisoner’s attention 
than that of the man at liberty. He looks 
forward to it, though he grumbles at its quality, 
as one of the few pleasurable oases in the 
monotonous desert of the-jail-day. More 
privileged prisoners take great care about their 
food, insisting that it be prepared as they wish, 
and ‘undertaking courses of diet. 

So also their health worries prisoners a great 
deal. Ordinary prisoners, unless they can 
produce a dangerous symptom, are in danger of 
punishment for malingering, but those whose 
privileges allow of it behave in a manner very 
reminiscent of the traditional rich old lady. 
I do not mean that it is all imagination. Though 
jails are more sanitary than those parts of the 
outer world inhabited by the poor, they are not 
health-resorts. Almost all long-term prisoners 
are physically below par, even if they are free 
from any specific disease. 
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In this way we could notice differences in 
almost all the activities of life, down to the most 
obvious substitutes for normal] occupations. If 
it is allowed, prisoners indulge in much idle 
gossip. If not, they day-dream. They read 
books which they would otherwise never look 
at, and so on. The tendency of prisoners’ to 
become more religious no doubt owes’ something 
zof its strength to this cause. Jail authorities 
always encourage religion. 

This is the most obvious type of effect 
which jail has upon the mind, at least if one 
is subject to its influence for a relatively short 
period. On the other hand, changes which may 
be regarded as of an opposite character may 
also be observed in other persons, and even in 
those who show effects of the first type. The 
two may take place together. 

These changes may be regarded in part as 
the result of a general decrease of activity or 
of mental energy, which I believe occurs after 
a certain period of confinement; and in part as 
the effect of removal of the usual spurs to 
action—physical needs, ambition, emulation. A 
prisoner is a far less responsible person than a 
man at liberty. One often notices a consequent. 
slackening. of those ‘self-imposed constraints 
which are necessary for the average sensual man 
if he is to cut a decent figure in the world. 
An obvious case is the bad language of prisoners. 
Some may over-eat—if they can—not only 
because there is nothing else to do, but because 
the self-respect which normally prohibits it is 
weakened, and there is nobody to witness it for 
whose adverse opinion one has respect. Prisoners 
who are free to do so will not shave frequently, 
or trouble to keep their clothing and utensils 
clean, unless compelled. The effort for self- 
improvement weakens. An hour or a day wasted 
does not matter. One will read trivial books. 
rather than works of real interest. 

The political prisoners with whom I was. 
associated had for some months or years before 
their imprisonment led a life of abnormal 
interests and abnormal effort. They had been: 
engaged, in some cases to the exclusion of other 
occupations, in an attempt to realise a political 
ideal, and to some extent to shape their lives. 
in a way appropriate to it. Arrest suddenly cut 
the effort short, and rendered the interest less. 
real, or less immediate. The constraints which 
had maintained this abnormal state of mind 
generally weakened. In varying degrees and 
varying ways we slipped back towards the 
interests and activities of the days before ours 
outburst.of political activity. Some resumed the 
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habits of medieval superiority in relation to the 
ordinary people which are still so common among 
the educated class. Some, such as myself, lost 
interest more or less completely in politics, and 
read and thought on the subjects which had 
previously engaged us. Some dropped the 
manners of the town, and reverted to the 
behaviour of the mofussil boor. Almost all in 
some degree forgct the movement in which we 
had been taking part, and thought more of our 
own contribution to it. A jail official entrusted 
with the censorship of our correspondence, in 
which this feature was most clearly displayed, 
told us that the Government could well afford to 
release us: we were so demoralised that we 
could do no further harm. This judgment seemed 
shrewd enough at the time. 

When contemplating our own fallen state, 
some of us were inclined to advocate a Gandhian 
type of discipline as a means of averting such 
developments. I have no doubt that a discipline 
of the kind is usually valuable, and it is 
probable if we had undergone it, the results 
both in jail and afterwards would have been 
better than they in fact have been. But it is 
to be noticed that thé greater part at least of 
this effect of jail was temporary. 

I am inclined to venture a general statement 
that such regression is a normal result of 
imprisonment. It is broadly true that the higher 


faculties and the behaviour and state of mind’ 


of a self-respecting adult are discouraged by the 
conditions of jail, the narrow, petty interests, 
the concentration of emotion upon the self, the 
lack of responsibility and stimulus, and the 
irrational discipline, recalling that of the nur- 
sery; and that the description which one imme- 
diately applies to much of the typical conduct of 
prisoners is “childish.” Perhaps “ primitive ” 
or “ sub-human ” would really be better terms. 

Evidently this regression will be in some 
manifestations difficult to distinguish from the 
process previously mentioned of directing energy 
into new channels. Exaggerated care for the 
appearance, increased emotional attachment to 
the family, hoarding, and perhaps quarrelsome- 
ness, may be regarded as symptoms | of either 
tendency. 

Prison life will generally be MUNE in 
proportion to the number and importance of the 
activities and other emotional outlets prevented 
by it; and its painfulness will be mitigated in 
proportion to the number and variety of satisfac- 
tions which it is possible to substitute for them. 
Married men—at least the happily married— 
notoriously suffer more than single men. A 
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person accustomed to a sedentary life, especially 
a student, if he can get his books, or a religious- 
devotee, can spend considerable periods in jail 
without acute distress. Even a very studious- 
person however may be more satisfied if he can- 
indulge for variety in a moderate amount of 
manual work, at least if this work is voluntary. 
On the other hand-hardly any prisoner is more 
miserable than a studious man prevented from: 
reading and writing on matters in which he has. 
any interest. The wide range of his normal. 
interests “and occupations and the narrow range: 
te which jail then restricts them, present am 
extreme contrast. This “mental starvation ’” 
is always complained of as more difficult to bear 
than any of the normal physical hardships of 
jail. 

~ A man accustomed to an active, varied or 
colourful life will of course generally suffer more: 
than most. But in such a case other factors. 
may be of importance. Imprisonment after 
such a life is itself a drastic change, and this. 
alone may render it tolerable and even pleasant. 
for a short time. Further, those leading an: 
active life are not always well suited to it. Such 
was my own case. I am not adapted to a life 
of frequent change or activity: I am unable 
without strain to exercise initiative or to grapple 
quickly with new problems. But for two years. 
before my arrest I had been living in what was: 
for me a whirl of activity, and taking upon. 
myself unaccustomed responsibilities, I accepted 
jail life almost consciously as a relief. For 
some time I certainly enjoyed it, and it was years. 
before I began to realise that the cure could be- 
worse than the disease. 

Mine I think is an extreme case. More- 
moderate examples however of the same sort of 
thing are probably not uncommon. Most people 
engaged in continuous activity are conscious at. 


_ times of a need for peace and relaxation. Both. 


types of life, in suitable proportions, are usually 
necessary for a satisfactory existence. Accord-- 
ingly, jail may be quite welcome to them, and’ 
may continue to satisfy them for some time,. 
but will sooner or later pall. I should guess 
that Mahatma Gandhi is of this type. He 
usually welcomes his sentences of imprisonment,. 
and describes himself as happy. Anybody short. 
of a Napoleon would welcome relief from the: 
responsibility and pressure of work from which 
Mahatma Gandhi suffers during his campaigns.. 
But it is evident, from the invariable failure: 
of his health, and other facts, that after no: 
more than a few months the effect upon him 
is adverse. 
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Mahatma Gandhi is of course helped in 
-adapting himself to jail conditions, and so in 
rendering them tolerable, by his quite exceptional 
.self-discipline. Self-discipline is the practice 
-of suppression and the direction of libido into 
-approved channels, clearly the most useful 
preparation for jail life. All practise it of 
‘course to some extent, and in jail it is forced 
‘upon one to a greater extent than usual. To a 
certain degree it is necessary there to adopt a 
new personality, and those who best adapt 
themselves to jail life probably do this most 
‘completely. If however the jail personality and 
“the normal personality are markedly different, 
the clash between them may be sharp, and 
productive of unpleasant consequences. It is 
therefore desirable to stick to one personality 
-or the other : to let the two interfere with each 
other, or take each other’s place frequently, is 
distressing. Mahatma Gandhi therefore was 
wise, during his imprisonment in 1922-24, to 
refuse to see visitors. They upset the jail 
spersonality, by releasing repressions which for 
-a successful jail life have to be kept.in force. 

We see therefore the causes of the success 
-of the Government’s “cat and mouse” policy 
-during the second Civil Disobedience campaign 
of 1932-34 My own experience confirms the 
idea that re-imprisonment after a short spell of 
sliberty is most agonising. 

We can understand also the origin of the 
‘shyness which overcomes some prisoners. They 
instinctively shun circumstances in which it will 
be necessary to allow forbidden ideas and 
-emotions to express themselves fully. In extreme 
cases, we read, the jail personality finally comes 
‘to be preferred to, or more stable than, the 
-normal personality, and on release a man wants 
to go back to jail. I myself came near to this 
-situation. Even as an undertrial prisoner I 
‘showed shyness, and would often avoid visitors 
‘ta the court. I was once at least guilty of 
shameful discourtesy to visitors through allowing 
“this unwillingness to prevail. After the revision 
-of my sentence by the High Court, which brought 
my release unexpectedly near, I became aware 
-of a marked fear of release, and for some days 
after my release, mingled with my delight, and 
-sometimes overpowering it, was a curious depres- 
:sion and confusion. 

These considerations enable us also to 
understand the well known phenomena of the 
period immediately preceding release. Almost 
:all prisoners whose sentences are longer than a 
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few months experience for some days or even 
weeks before release, if the date is approximately 
known, a characteristic and far from pleasant 
excitement. It is of course tinged with pleasure, 
but is for the most part a clear expression of 
anxiety. The normal personality is forcing its 
way to the surface, and long-established repres- 
sions, especially the desire for release itself, are 
relaxed.’ Men will make mistakes in their work, 
will be unable to read, or to keep still, or even 
to sleep, and they suffer the most painful anxiety 
lest at this time they should incur punishment 
and their release be thus delayed even by a day. 
A man who had been in jail for 44 years was 
unexpectedly ordered to be released, but some 
technical error postponed his actual release to 
the next day. He could not control himself 
and burst into tears of exasperation. 

It will be easy, further, to understarid how 
the deeply impressive experiences of jail are so 
quickly and effectively forgotten, and why its 
ill effects so soon disappear. Soldiers testify to 
the same thing after war. In a short time life 
is resumed as if no break had occurred. 

It should, finally, be clear why indefinite 
detention, or a sentence such as transportation 
for life, which is subject to arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, is so much. more difficult to bear than a 
definite sentence. The repressed personality will 
allow itself to be kept in place only on terms—if 
it is sure of getting its reward. Freud believes 
that this sort of limitation applies in some cases 
of sexual self-restraint. 

Adaptation to jail life consists in acquiring 
self-discipline. In ordinary life its aequisition 
in a sufficiently extreme degree is, beyond the 
capacity of many men. Jail is a great stimulus, 
but even so further help is often felt to be 
necessary, and probably the form of help most 
commonly resorted to is religion. It is in this 
sense, I fancy, not in that usually given to it, 
that Marx’s expression “the opium of the 
people ” is to be understood. The-religiosity of 
prisoners is obviously to be explained in this 
way. Men take to religion, often quite 
consciously, as a means of rendering the things 
of this life relatively less desirable than they 
normally appear, though it is more usually ex- 
plained as due to a desire for support in afic- 
tion, or as offering a compensation hereafter for 
present suffering, or as due to a reaction against 
the sordid materialism of jail life. Al these 
expressions mean the same thing—help in 
repression and self-discipline. 


. 


GHALIB AND HIS THOUGHT 
By A. G. CHAGLA 


GHALIB’s poetry is considered to be the apotheosis 
of Muslim culture in India. His works are the 
natural culmination of the constantly evolving 
thought, language and style of the long line of 
Indian Muslim poets, from Amir Khosru, in the 
early days of Muslim rule, to Ghalib, in the very 
last reign of the Moghuls. Mirza Asadullah 
Khan Ghalib was a contemporary and, for some 
time, the Court-Poet of Bahadurshah, the last 
Moghul Emperor. After the terrible days of 
the Mutiny and the deportation of Bahadurshah, 
he lived a life of many vicissitudes and passed 
away at Delhi on 15th February 1869, at the 
ripe age of seventy-three years. - 

The period preceding Ghalib’s time was the 
epoch of formalism in Indian Muslim cultural 
expression. The poets immediately preceding 
Ghalib, as, indeed, some of his contemporaries, 
strove to perfect the art of expression in delicate 
language. But their thought remained, on the 
whole, formal. It was left to Ghalib to strike 
out a new path, both in expression and thought, 
though still within the formal and well-defined 
limits of the forms of Persian poetry. He wrote 
both in Persian and Urdu. He himself valued 
his Persian works more highly, but in recent times 
his Urdu works have attained a place of eminence 
in the estimation of scholars, probably unattained 
by the works of any other poet writing in Urdu. 

Ghalib appeals equally to the philosopher, 
the mystic and the artist. He is the only poet 
of modern Hindustan to have inspired an artist 
of first rank to interpret some aspects of Ghalib’s 
thought in symbolical paintings of outstanding 
merit. Abdul Rehman Chughtai’s illustrated 
edition of Ghalib, with a preface by Dr. James 
H. Cousins and an introduction by 
Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, is a unique creation 
in the annals of Indian art. It has rightly 
attained a place of honour and esteem in many 
a cultured Indian family. 

Ghalib’s Urdu works were first “ discovered ” 
by scholars less than fifty years ago. One 
enthusiastic and learned ‘commentator was so 
impressed with the intrinsic merit of Ghalib’s 
thought, that he wrote: ‘“ The inspired books 
of India are two: the sacred Vedas and the 
Works of Ghalib.” Certain it is that his works 


have had, and continue to have, a vital influence- 
on the intellectual life of modern Hindustan. 

It is difficult to understand how Ghalib- 
attained the high level of thought, leading the 
kind of life he did. His eminent biographer, 
the great Maulana Hali, records that every night. 
Ghalib used to get drunk on “French” wine 
mixed with rose-water. But he never took more. 
than a certain measure. The wine-bottle was 
kept locked up in a box, the key being in the 
charge of a trusted servant. This faithful! 
retainer had definite instructions to refuse to 
give his master more than the usual quantity,. 
even ‘if demanded! When in a state of semi- 
intoxication, ideas would flit through his mind. 
Whenever a fresh thought came, Ghalib ‘would 
tie a knot in his cummerbund (waist-cord). 
That was all. When he woke up in the morning. 
sometimes there would bè as many as eight to 
ten knots. Maulana Hali, who knew Ghalib: 
intimately, records that these knots were suffi- 
cient to revive the memory of the original 
thoughts of the night before, however varied, 
and usually Ghalib succeeded in giving definite: 
shape and form to many such flitting ideas: 
Could it be that he really was inspired? He 
himself says, concerning his thought : 

“What problems in Mysticism! How very well expressed! 

Ghalib! we should have taken you for a saint, had 

you not been a wine-bibber!” 

True it is that he was great in spite of his- 
weaknesses. Could he have been greater without 
them? Who knows! 

There are many aspects of Ghalib’s thought 
and expression. Only one aspect is briefly. 
touched upon in this short article, mainly with 
a view to interest those unacquainted with his 
original works in Persian and Urdu. In life and 
thought, Ghalib was a-non-conformist. He was 
also an iconoclast. At the same time his 
attitude towards life was definite and positive. 
Unlike Omar Khayyam, he was not content to- 
rest having proved the negation of life. Perhaps 
the fundamental basis of Ghalib’s thought was 
his conception of tHe Great Reality, call it God’ 
or what you will. To Ghalib this Reality was 
a Unity and not a unit. According to Ghalib- 
everything exists in God : He is not an external: 
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-Agency. He expresses this fundamental concep- 
tion in a beautifully simple couplet, which, freely 
mendered, means : 
“When nothing was, God was: 
God would have been ;— 
(Verily) it is my being which has been my undoing : 


Had nothing been, 


If I had been not “I, 3, what else could I have been?” . 


This is the reading suggested by Maulana 
‘Halt. The more usual reading of the last line 
is, “Oh! that I had not been at all!’ The 
4mplication, of course,-is that if “I” had not 
been “I,” then “I” would have been “ God,” 


-because, if “nothing (else) had been (only) God: 


-would ` (surely): -have been.” This-same thought 

-stressinig. the fundamental Unity - of Life, -is 

-expressed in-a- -couplet in’ ahother- ~ghazal thus : 

= Who should be able to ‘see Hm? He’ is’ One® and Oie 
Alone; -~ 

Meeting Him, “somewhere would ‘have: been ‘possible, had! 

there: been even the odour, of duality. (which i in actuality, 
does | ‘not exist).” 


All the same, Ghalib. ‘tally’ realised ‘that ‘this. 


“Mystery of Life.is dificult of comprehension by 
the human- mind. What. the human mind. is: 
--eapable_ of comprehénsion is the reflection of 
‘Reality: - This idea-is akin.to the. Hindu concept 
-f Maya. 
CA Way- reminiscent of Hamlet’s- conversation with: 
the pedantic, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, ‘when: 
the Prince speaks. of” our “ ambitions ” being 
““ dreams”. and hence “shadows of ‘shadows.”. 
since dreams. i in: n themselves: are Out 5 “ shadows,” 
“Ghalib Says | 7 





“That which’ on poe “for Ate syiden (of "Reality) i is, i 
~ self,” which-is: ‘the only £ 


in truth,- the Mystery of. „Mysteries; ` (therefore) 
Those- “who (imagine’ they) are awake in a dream, ate: 
(as-a matter: of fact) still - dreaming!” k 


Nevertheless, as has been said, ‘his attitude 
‘towards life “is “positive: He insists, - like 
‘Shakespeare’s : - Julius Ceasar. that,.-“:the fault, 
„dear Brutus, liés:in ourselves.” 
of the true "cognition ‘of Reality, because ‘of our. 
own limitations: : ‘limitations. which. ate, perhaps; 
‘inherent-in the very state of mainfested existence. 
i ‘He says : 

“Tr = you (O Man!) who are unaware of the Melodies 
. _ of Mystery (of Life); (in truth) 
Each ‘inexplicable thing (around you) is (like) the 
fret of a Musical Instrument.” 

To enable one to hear this hidden Melody 
‘of Life, Ghalib stresses the-need for correct 
attitude. towards the basic principles. underlying 
Tife in its widest sense. Conventional belief is, 


At one place Ghalib: expresses. 16 in’ 


We aré incapable ; 
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to him, a sin against Life ‘and an impediment to 
its true comprehension. He says: 

“Steadfast fidelity is the very essence of Faith; 
(Therefore) if the (idol-worshipping). Brahmin (who has 
faithfully spent his entire life and finally) dies in the idol- 
house, (you may rightly) bury him in (the holy precincts 
of) ‘the Ka’aba. 

` Nothing could be more emphatic in Muslim 
terminology and for a Muslim. The “ Ka’aba” < 
at Mecca, is “the House of God,” the Holy of 
Holies. Ka’aba is the very negation of idolatory. ` 
And yet, according to Ghalib, the idol-worshipper , 
by ‘his life-long devotion to idol-worship has’ > 
obtained the -very -essence or. root..of-Faith ;-he 
has risen-to- the’ rank. of -a-True Believer... At: 
another. place he. takes this thought: os its: logiéal 
conclusion ‘and says. - ome 
“Devotion: (in: itself) is of-value, and‘ not’ iid 

in the ‘hope oft (obtaining) sparkling wine (said : to 

be the reward -of the Faithful in Paradise) : 


(That. being so) let someone: take Paradise and. ‘throw! 
it into Hell: fire (and: thus. destroy. it).” si 





Ghalib means. that- true. ‘devotion: ‘is Ibat 
which transcends” the. desire for “reward, either 
here or. heréafter.:- Such a: desire is:in. itself: a 
temptation, which must be- first temoved from 
the way. -Tò Ghalib the: very” idea: of reward 
for good: action: is pernicious in. ‘the extreme}, it 
must be destroyed. before progress: of the: soul 
is possible.” Sri- Krishtia taught the- hesitant 
Arjuna .on.-the,_battle-field. of Kurukshetra: 
“Thy business. i js with, action,. not with ‘the: fruits. 


.> of action.” c : ine T 


Desire pertains io the; lite, “of. ithe.“ dopenatad 


” worth. ‘destroying. : 





He says : 


“However easy. and. slated: ‘ote may- fe: afir” hig 
destroyed. (external) _ idols; pie 
So long. as “ I” ‘remains, there i is yeta “heavy: stone - ‘ying. 
across” ‘the path (which ‘needs ‘must’ be ‘reniovedy.”*"-"_ * 
Unity: “of: life being. ‘the “fundamental basis 
of his ‘thought, it, is not.’ difficalt. to appre iate, 
Ghalib’s Philosphy: that = 
“The bliss: of a ‘drop (of water) is in- iea annthitatedy 
in the Ocean;— 
When pain becomes boundless, it becomes its own 
remedy!” g 


This last statement presents another aspect - 
of Ghalib’s thought that pain, sorrow, suffering 















-are essential. experiences and necessary steps 


that lead the individual from-“ the unreal to the . 
Real, from darkness to ae from death.to - 
Immortality.” 2 





NANDA LAL BOSE: AN APPRECIATION 
By 0. C. GANGOLY 


[Nn an age in which some of the most gifted of 
yur poets and artists have sometimes to resort 
© cheap publicity stunts in order to retain their 
mip on popular appreciation, there is a tragic 
rrandeur about the shy modesty,—almost a 





Their joy 
Sketch By Nanda Lal Bose 


Collection: D. K. Dev Burman 


pirit of renunciation worthy of a recluse and a 
'eligious hermit, which keeps Nanda Lal Bose 
‘rom asserting himself or imposing his Art on 
m un-appreciative multitude. Undoubtedly, 
nany of his pictures have been reproduced, 
hough not in a worthy form, or in flawless or 
weeurate facsimiles. His pictures haye been 
iometimes talked about and occasional articles 
‘ave appeared in the journals, here and there. 
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Yet, I claim that the intellegentsia of Benga 
with their vaunted powers of appreciation and 
connoisseurship—have not extended to hir 
honour that is due to him as the foremost mode: 
interpreter of the principles. and- the spiritua 











Her solace 
Sketch By Nanda Lal Bose 
Collection: Ð. K. Dev Burman 


significance of Indian Art, and as the most gifte 
Indian artist living amongst us today. If our 
educated “ barbarians,” the highbrows of litera- 
ture, had the training, I had almost said —the 
inclination to understand the messages of th 
Visual Arts, they would have extended to the: 
greatest. living Indian Artist,—who happens also. 
to be the greatest living Bengali Artist,—the 
tribute, the honour, the worship that they owe 
, 





position is in the very forefro nd he stands 
on a pedestal which is in no way inferior to those 
occupied by some of our leading scientists and 
< y Mrs. Sarojini Naidu among poets, and is 
certainly superior to those given to many of the 
tin-gods of literature who now monopolize popu- 
lar appreciation. As the worthy lieutenant of 














The kitchen corner 
_ Sketch By Nanda Lal Bose 
Collection: Ð. K. Dev Burman 


Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore he has done more 
‘than any one else to build not only the founda- 
tion, but the strueture—the vimana, the spire, — 
he chuda, of our national Temple of Art. Our 
‘national poets, and other exponents of culture 
have received more than their portion of the 
ational homage, it is the exponents of national 
Art that have been left in éhe obscurity of shame- 
‘ful neglect. 
On the occasion of this birthday of the 
greatest. living Indian painter, my memory goes 


in which I he privilege of 
accompanying Nanda Lal Bose in the year 1907 
—while yet a student trying to copy in a tiny 
note-book the baffling designs of old Masters 
and striving to dive into the mysteries of the 
Indian Plastic language writ large on the sculp- 









The Artist 
Sketch By Nanda Lal Bose 


Collection: D. K. Dev Burman 

tured and frescoed walls of the ancient temples: 
of the Cathedral Cities of the South. With what 
peering eyes, with what penetrating insight, with 
what sympathetic vision, this modern inheritor 
of the greatest of aesthetic destinies plumbed the 
depth of the Spirituality of Indian Art! If any 









The Street dog 
Sketch By Nanda Lal Bose 
Collection: A. P. Banerjee 


modern artist has succeeded in making Indian 
Art to re-live in newly created modern forms, 
it is Nanda Lal Bose. He lives in ‘his 
own bashful way in the far-away retreat 
of  Santiniketan,—concealed and covered ‘by 
the sombre shadows of the classes of the 
Kalabhavan,—in attempting to teach the. tyro 
the rudiments of drawing, or teaching would-be 






























tors how to dress or paint their faces! If. of narrow religious dogmas and presenting 
ur efforts to understand the message of his same in a new, and in some sense, original | 
sasterpieces have been in vain, we have indeed suited to the spirit of the times, which will 
ved in vain. For, to understand and realise bend its knees to an image of Shiva, bu 
he meanings of contemporary Art is one of the : 
reatest privileges of living. We have made no 
emands on Bose, yet he has given us much, 
thich we have yet neglected to understand and 
alue. That Bose has been more responsive to 
1e calls of his old racial concepts, and has been 
tore impervious to the impressions of the ephe- 
ieral phases of modern life, may be due 
» his individual inclination and preferences, 
hich are somewhat opposed to the tendencies 
tthe time. But need we regret the fact that 
ose has not been moved by the “stories” of 
ictory life, or the gleam of the automobile, the 
vic of the tram car, or the tragedy of the races. 
s the modern interpreter of older forms of 
ought he is nevertheless a modern artist, 
id one among us, sharing many of our 
ews and many of our experiences. In 
e guise of his mythic theme, Bose comes 
ith a message to modern life, much as that of 
lake, Burne-Jones or Watts; that it is couched 


The Pigeon _ 
Sketch Ey Nanda Lal Bose 
Collection: D. K. Dev Burman 


an old imagery may delay its acceptance, but 
Ilnot discount its real values. We shall indeed 
“misjudging his aims if we think that he is 
rsuading us to relapse into old and idolatrous 
bits of thought. We are indebted to him for 
vovering our racial imagery from the pitfalls 





HELIOTHERAPY l 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA NATH SINHA, M.B, (LEYSIN, SWITZERLAND) 


this article I shall make a general and non- 
hnical survey of Heliotherapy (Sun-treatment) 
m what I have been able to learn on the 
yect during my long stay at Leysin, the 
atest heliotherapy centre in the world. 
r_object is to create an interest in the Indian 
lic over this simple, inexpensive, and at the 
ne time successful treatment of non-pulmonary 
ercular. affections, and also various other 
ladies. 

Doctor Rollier the founder of this method 
treatment, started his first clinic at Leysin 
1908. Since then his contribution towards 
it against tuberculosis has been stupendous. 
has shown the light when people were 
ping in darkness. The world today recognises 
method to be by far the best, and perhaps, 








never refuse to bow to all fundamenta 
and philosophical concepts underlying 
Shaivaite imagery, or, for the matter of th: 
any form of imagery. 


Written for the last birthday celebrati 
Nanda Lal Bose. oe 


















the only one capable of successfully cur 
nonpulmonary tubercular affection, one of t 
saddest of human affections. Previously, 0 
of the known treatments of this malady- w. 
to cut off the affected part of the body wher 
and when possible. The resulting mutilati 
crippled the unfortunate victim for life. Bu 
that did not necessarily mean that the pati 
was cured of the disease. It was often that t 
same patient repeatedly yielded to the surgeon’ 
knife, each time with renewed hope for cure 
But the knife rarely, if ever gave the hoped 
for cure. It rather excited fresh manifestation 
of the trouble at a different part of the body 
Where operation was not possible, or was : 
done, the treatment adopted was to i obili 
the affected part by sealing in plaster jac 












‘nother great drawback of this pores owas 

t calways aimed cat and actually produce 
nkylosis of the diseased joint. 
is also may not be considered as wie su 


sneralised Rosanne and th 
at different parts of the body are 
manifestations. 


the fei are 

contrary, heliotherapy 

that aim. But in spite of that, 

and plaster are still having their victims. 
a however, thanks to Rollier’s inde- 
atiguable: endeavour, the world is realising that 
» of this trouble does not lie in 

plaster. And at the same time, the 


‘attention of the wend to this Swiss 
Medical men and others interested in 


sare rushing up to Leysin to study Rollier 
dand carry back this knowledge to their 
€ tive countries to give it a practical shape 
here. Clinics more or less-on Rollier lines are 
oming into existence in different. countries. 

< Unfortunately, in- India, it appears ‘the 


nedical profession, not exculding those especially oò 
d is not yet í 
ctively alive to the question of “fighting non-~ 


evoted to anti-tubercular work, 


ulmonary variety of the infection. All activity, 
vhatever little. there is, is cop inet to lung 


rent: aad the A e a are odar con 
oe of tuberculo s Br 


“because of 


Consequently, 
complicated appeals. © 


When the infection 
all eee the system the successful 


con or think of cure in terms of 
plaster. They cannot really be so’ b 
rogress of Medical Science! Or, pe 
its very simplicity helioth 
treatment fails to attra: 
age of complication - ing simple and | 
In any case, this lac 
attention ‘is nothing 
meré so, when Rollier has 
eae that helioth apy. 
) ulmonary tube: 


profesor ae oie public. in India r 
the gravity of the situation and cast o 
indifference. It iş feplorable” that ne m 


this only effective treatment.. How can any 


deny to helpless and hopeless patients 


possible means of cure, particularly whe 

is within easy reach? The responsibil? 

rousing the medical profession Hes 

f public and the press. Will they not take. 

the matter in all seriousness? Unfortu 

victims of this disease are looking up to 4 

for a little sympathy. Will they deny that? 
As already stated, Dr. Rollier’ started his 

first Sun Clinic in 1903 for the treatment of 

non-pulmonary tubercular troubles. His method 

consists of generalised application of Sun's rays 

all over the uncovered bod: 

face whieh are not anes 


and plaster coatings: form no p 
ment. The splints he- uses a 


“Co rdi ndei and ‘applied. heli , py 
fulfils the highest demands of. Orthopaedic and 


ch has been the success 
that. Today, at- the end 
Rol t t the head 


ervative surgery.” Si 
iotherapy at Le si 
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Tuberculosis of the eyelid and accompanying Adenitis Complete cure in seven months 









































Tubercular gland in the neck Cured after five months 
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“SHRLIOTHERAPY. on 661 
amputated. - f: hae nri seën ` aniong. ETE “success. of the, treatment. ““Onée pigment formia- 
cases of complete paralysis of the lower part of: ‘tion “has peen: satisfactory-.the subsequent stage 
thé ‘body * including -functioris of urination and of treatment, namely insolation, . may proceed, 
defaleation gradually “but *completély” get back -without “risk. . Experience ` has .shown .that 
- these-noriiial ‘functions and movement of the legs. different. individuals react differently. to Sun’s 
Knife: and: plaster cannot certainly. boast of rays: In some cases pigment formation starts. 
_ such achievement! People-who have.no personal and proceeds: quite: smoothly, ‘while. in others. 
knowledge of: the results of. heliotherapy may exposure to sunlight may give rise-to “unpleasant. 
find it difficult to believe that such. marvels are reaction. Sometimes reaction is swift and violent 
possible. . But.these statements are not only no and may even’ be grave. This fact must be 
. exaggeration but, on the contrary, are absolutely: clearly grasped before applying; heliọtherapy to 
_ true. Ihave myself seen many cases of diffetent, patients. The beginners iùn heliotherapy, would 
types and’ in differént states of progress of the do well to remember this. ‘Otherwise, -they will 
disease cured at Leysin. © surély come to grief. The unpleasant symptoms 
-Heliotherapy does, not mean- just casual may be summarised.as freckles, inflammation -of 
exposure to sun indulged in at sea beach or the skin, headache, rise of body temperature; 
elsewhere. Neither does it’mean walking or- dizziness, loss of appetite, fatigue etc. If these 
running about-in the sun. All these are quite initial and comparatively minor symptonis are 
contrary to the principle and practice of helio- neglected and insdlation is pushed on, much 
therapy. People who consider these .as helio- graver symptoms are likely to develop. The’ 
therapy—unfortunately- their number- is not process of insolation must therefore, proceed 
-small—do so becaugse of their ignorance. It is with caution and in a manner that “unpleasant 
also an equally mistaken notion that heliotherapy ‘symptoms may not develop. ` Should in’any case 

- means just to expose the body—stripped or all or any of.’ these “symptoms. develop, . the 
“eovered—in: -the -blazé of ‘the sui. All such duration of insolation must be reduced,:or even. 
mistaken ideas are responsible for grave accidents may. be altogether. stopped for .a few days. It 


> oto the ‘sun-bather and discredit to heliotherapy. must not be hurried over. On the other hand; 


_I am sorry to say that these erroneous ideas in suitable cases—Iuckily their number-is by far 
are held not infrequently by qualified medical. the greater—as insolation proceeds the immediate 
-men as well: However, heliotherapy today is beneficial effects noted are disappearance of pain: 
an. exact science of cure based on experience. when-present, improvement in appetite and sleep. 
gained by infinite patience and careful observa- and a sense‘ of general well-being: Gradually’ 
` tion. from treatment of thousands of cases. — all the physiological functions of. the body. 

Though not actually a pioneer in the-line improve, the body. weight begins to increase 
it was Rollier who first introduced generalised (chiefly due to strengthening of the. muscles of 
as opposed to localised-insolation practised prior the body). These good results exert a wonderful 
‘to him. The advantage of the- generalised over tonic effect on the patient’s mind. They become 
~ localised“insolation is that the whole body shares cheerful, take greater interest in-life and begin 
` in thë improvement from . direct contact with to have hope of ultimate cure. It is interesting 
sun and air. And. the patient thus puts up a to note the confidence, all patients ‘have in. this 
stronger fight against the disease. The very treatment. 


~~ excellent general condition. of. the patients at - The process of insolation commences. at we 


Leysin clinics is the best argument and feet, not more*than five minutes on. the- first 
demonstration in support. of generalised insola- day. Gradually, in accordance with the tolera-: 
tion.. The first thing to attract attention of the tion of the patient,.more -and more of the body: 
visitor to the clinics. at Leysin is the admirable surface is exposed for longer and longer timé 
state of general health of practically. all patients. till, when thoroughly. pigmented, the patient-may. 
- Itis really surprising that the bed-ridden‘patients -be "exposed to the. sun for nearly 2 or 24 hours 
develop such strong muscles. No amount: of every day: „Sun must ‘always. be allowed to act: 
- -medication can give such general health. : ‘directly on “the uncovered skin and no clothing 

To start with, the first stage in heliotherapy is to intervene between the sun and the- skin. 
is actlimatisation of the patient. This process : ‘Another very important point is that everyday 
consists in calling into. play- the natural’ re- ‘the sun “exposure. * must ‘begin. at the feet- and 
. sourcës of. the “body, the most- important of must end:-at the feet. This is-esséntial to ensure 


2- which is the development of the pigment of the a decongestive: effect on the internal ‘organs and 


O° skin. This amen formation’ is vital to the also- to kas ‘their Blond: pecalatipn: The 


“ao 


dosage prescribed by Dr. Rollier is represented 
_In the following | diagram. . 
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. ` The curative property of the sun lies in 
' the light rays. 
may cause untoward symptoms: It is desirable 
_to take sun before it becomes hot. Early 
-thorning hours thus afford the best time for 
the purpose. 
; Regulation of diet is essential during the 
vperiod of Sun cure. Experience has shown that 
: -vegétarian diet with fresh fruits and milk form 
nà very suitable diet for patients undergoing 
-.Sun-treatment. Meat or fish is not essential. 
< Those who desire these may have them in’ small 
quantities and. preferably not every day. All 
narcotics and alcohol had better be avoided. 
& It is very important to note that. the benefit 
` derived from sun bath.is not solely due to the 
ySun’s rays, but to a great extent due to fresh 
zand pure-air as well. ‘In fact, sun and air are 
“inseparable so far as helictherapy is concerned, 
“and the success of the latter depends upon the 
.tlimatic condition of the place where it is 
: practised. Says Rollier : 


“The ideal climate, for the practice of sun cure 
. would be one that would’ allow of a certain daily number 
“of “sunshine hours every year and which, thanks to the 
= other climatic factors, -would permit of an extensive and 
i almost uninterrupted use of pure, fresh air.” . 


' He again says, 


: eee ...we mtist insist thatthe place where helio- 
i ee Mmeastires are to tbe undertaken is protected” 
‘against wind; that the summer heat is tolerable; and that 

the cold in winter is sufficiently tempered to enable the 
„patients to enjoy*a prolonged stayin the open. Also care 





The heat rays on the other hand; 
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mat be taken that no fog should rob them ‘of the curative 
rays of the sun.” 


Undoubtedly, high altitude affords the best 
place as meeting the above-mentioned require- 
ments. Such spots may be found in plenty in 
India, and there is no reason why heliotherapy 
clinics may not be started in suitable climates 
provided the government and the public (both 
medical and general) shoulder their respective 
responsibility. However, Sun-cure is. also 
-possible at lower altitudes, and there are many 
hospitals where Sun-cure is practised with very 
good results. As Rollier says, it is possible to 
take Sun-cure wherever the Sun shines. The 
benefit is sure to follow if carried out properly, 
irrespective of the altitude. The point to note 
is that the dose and duration of‘ insolation are 
to be adjusted according to the existing. climatic 
conditions. For example, in hot and. humid 
plains of Bengal it is advisable to take early 
morning sun, and that also for a shorter period 
than, say, at’ Shillong, Panchgini or Nainital. 
‘In this connection, I may here point out that 
heliotherapy may be easily adopted as ‘an 
adjunct to the usual treatment in the hospitals 
in India. It will involve no additional expendi- 
ture and at the same time be a great blessing to 
many intractable and chronic cases. 

Besides non-pulmonary tubercular troubles 


‘various other maladies are amenable to Sun- 


treatment. At the Leysin clinics the following 
different maladies are also treated: Rickets 
and.other bone diseases, osteomyelitis, fractures, 
joint troubles, injuries and wounds, ule; burns, 
skin diseases, ete. 


-Heliotherapy greatly helps AREE to 
expedite the recuperative processes by the 


_ tonic influence it exerts on the body and its 


physiological functions. | 

The usefulness of heliotherapy as a preven- 
tive of tuberculosis is enormous. I consider that 
the greatest value of heliotherapy lies in its 
preventive power. Sometime ago Dr. K.8. Roy 
of Calcutta stated that there were 6,000,000 cases 
of lung tuberculosis in- India. To this may be 
added, I am afraid, an. equally staggeringly high 
figure . representing the non-pulmonary type. 
And the provision for treatment? Practically, 
none! The same doctor says there are only One 
Thousand beds against 6,000,000 cases of ‘lung 
tuberculosis. What a painful tale! I do -not 
know. if such tragedy is permissible in this 20th 
century of ‘grace in any other country. May 
I appeal to the government as also to the public 
to take steps to popularise the knowledgé of 
the preventive power of heliotherapy. Tuber- 





culosis is a preventible diséase. 
has the power to prevent, it. 
In an article published in The Modern 
Review (May, 1936) ,-I described the Sun School 
of Rollier, a preventorium for young children. 
There I had suggested utilising heliotherapy as 
a preventive measure. It is gratifying to note 


Heliotherapy- 
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that some of the influential periodicals have 


“eommented favourably on heliotherapy. I shall 


deal with the preventive side of heliotherapy in 


.my next article. I am confident the venerable 


editor of The Modern Review will kindly. once 
again allow me a little space in his esteemed 


Journal > 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


Bengal Civil Liberties Union 


We are very .thbankful for your kind appreciation, -in 
the Modern Review of May, .1937, of the work, the Bengal 
Civil Liberties Union has been doing in its humble way. 

I think I should draw‘ your attention to the mis-inter- 
pretation to which the Note on the “ Bengal Civil Liberties 
Union”, may be liable in some’ quarters. The preceding“ 
Note on “ Political Prisoners” .cbviously governs that on 
the “Bengal Civil Libérties’ Union;’ and both, read 
together, may be, I am afraid, construed to mean that 
by releasing Political Prisoners, failing that, by ensuring 
civilized and humane treatment for political prisoners in 
Jails and Camps and by providing the families of the 
detenus with the bare necessities of life, the Bengal 
Ministers can make it unnecessary to a great extent for 
the. Civil Liberties Union to carry on its work. 

. The Bengal Civil Liberties Union, as far as I -have 
been able to understand, considers these matters as but 
frothy portions of the spirit of repression that lies restive. 
in the’ class possessed’ of- power. A host of repressive 
and restrictive laws curtail freedom of thought, expression 
of opinion, assemblage, association, speech, etc. All these 
laws must be repealed and there must be sufficient 
constitutiona: safeguards against fresh inroads on civil 
liberties, nay, the very spirit of repression must vanish. 

Even then a greater extent of work will remain still 
to be carried on. Under congenial atmosphere the 
Union will be- turning up new soil in diverse fields of 
civil liberties. .It will never be made unnecessary -for a 
civil liberties union to carry on its work till individuality 
and collectivity will be’ co-existent, in full measure, as - 
but two aspects of one- and the same entity; but that is 
an ideal after; which there will be a ceaseless striving 
and searching for ever, and-in that striving rests the 
justification for the existence of the Civil Liberties Union. 


PON a = Yours truly, 
Suresh Ranjan Chatterjee, 


a _ © Organizing Secretary, 
Bengal Civil Liberties Union. 


. Editors Note-—The two notes to which our esteemed | 


correspondent draws our attention were not and -were not 
meant: to: be exhaustive. We certainly want the repeal 
of all repressive laws, regulations and ordinances and 
the eradication of the spirit of repression. Even when 
India, has Purna Swaraj, a Civil Liberties Union may be 
necessary, as there are such organizations in some free 


- and indeperident countries.’ - - 


` pratistha 


- mythology? 


. The so-called ‘Reconciliation’ of Iconic | 
Í _ and Aniconic Worship e 


In his inaugural address at the Parliament of Religions 
held’ in Calcutta in March last, Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 
expressed the following opinions: | i vs 

“In contemplating truth from the absolutë 
(Nirupadhi) point of view he fi.e the Paramahansa] 
negatived all conditions and modes (Upadhis), but from 
the relative or conditional (Sopadhi) point of view ‘he 
worshipped Kali, the’ Divine Mother, as well as other: 
modes aid adumbrations of the Deity. He worshipped thé: 
One in All, and the-All in One and he saw no contradic- 
tion-but only a fuller reality in this. So also he réconciled- 
Sakara and Nirakara, Upasana ‘(iconic and aniconic wors 
ship). For him there was nothing in the material form: 
of the Deity but’ God -manifesting himself. The anta- 
epee between matter and spirit no longer existed for’ 
im. i : ; 
In these words the, venerable President presented’ 
idol-worship in the garb of philosophy, or, in other words,: 
he brought mythology into the realm of philosophy. Let 
mé explain how. % . ‘ - vee 

There are philosophers who hold that all so-called: 
‘matter’ is really spirit, that there is nothing but spirit” 
in the world. There are. devotees, too, with philosophic: 
genius who actually realize this. For such philosopher’? 
and devotees the antagonism between matter and spirit has! 
ceased to exist. We can easily understand that if such- 
a philosopher or devotee accidentally came across an 
image made of earth or stone, he would. view it as spirit; 
just as he would a thousand other articles. around him 
So far he would be within the ‘province of philosophy (org 
say, spiritual vision). But suppose, he observed that the: 
said image bore some resemblance tô the form of a god: 


. or goddess described in the- Puranas, and on that ground- 


gave it greater regard than other material objects: 
Suppose also, he performéd the ceremony of prana-- 
(spirit-infusion). ‘in that image and began: 
worshipping it. Would he not then be considered. to: 
have stepped from the province of philosophy into that of; 

Let us take one or two examples from the life of the’ 
Paramahansa himself. We learn from a trustworthy account: 
that on.one occasion, when Brahamananda Keshab Chandra’ 
Sen was seriously ill, the Paramahansa in his anxiety pro+- 
mised to Siddheswari Kali of Cornwallis Street, Caleuita, 
that in case the goddess graciously spared Keshab’s life, 
he would make a grateful offering of Dab-chini (green-. 
cocoanut water with sugar, a’ cold drink relished in 
x : e 3 
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mythology, how can the Puranie gods and goddesses bë: 
called: ‘modes -and adumbrations of the Deity’? The. 
Puřanas describe in’ detail .ihe births and marriages, 


_ Bengal) ‘toes. The Paramahansa himself said this: to, 
` Keshiab in ‘a-subséquent interview. .He-inust have kept 
.. his promise -in.due time and made the’ offering to that 


‘particular ‘image, although this is’ not mentioned ‘in the 
vaccount, Now’ from the-philosophiic (or; spiritual) stand- 


- point indicated: by Dr. Seal, the Paramahdnsa might ~as 


, Well- have madé his promise- and eventually presented the 
` Offering. to any miaterial-object near him at the moment. 


~ What‘ led him to leave his place and go to the temple of 
< Siddheswati for the purpose? Was it not his faith in the 


Puranic stories about ‘Kali and in the prevalent custom ‘of 
making -stich. offerings in. similar circumstances? Take 
another ‘example,- The Paramahansa once,came to know 
that the much-heard-of animal, lien, could be easily seen 


in thé ‘Zoological: Gardens at Alipore, Calcutta. He grew |. 


- "extremely eager to see the animal, specially because it 


was the horioutéd. Vahaha (carrier) of goddess Durga: 
Pandit. Sivanath Sastri, who accompanied-him in his 


' jóùrney from’ Dakshineswar to Calcutta’ on that. occasion, 
‘> has left a vivid description of the child-like simplicity of 


. «the great “Saint. and of the exceeding joy he felt at’ the 


.. and’ Almighty Being. I, do’not feel or want to show any: ` 
- vélisrespéct - to ‘ahy -one -for such belief, far less to the’ 


prospect of seeing Durga’s Vahana.: The -Paramahansa’s 
“simplicity was no doubt charming; -but we find that he not 
“only believed -Durga, Kali and others as the Deity, but 
 alsé a particular animal as the carrier of the Omnipresent 


.Patamahansa. But tan this be explained in. the light of 


`. philssophy?: The Paramaliansa’s sakarew upasana was’ 


` therefore not an outcome simply of-any philosophic or 








-time immemorial. l e : t 
|- higher wisdom has always condemned it; but it has some: 


spiritual insight, ‘but also of his faith in Puranic stories. 


-< That faith he imbibed early in life from-his environment. 
» . Had he been: born ‘and brought up in some other country, 


no kind of philosophic. or spiritual’ view of the world 
`- would; we may be sure, have infused into-him the ideas 
.of the Hindu mythology. 57, | - Ba : 
°- The ‘question may be` asked; if there is really no 
` “philosophic. reconciliation. between -sakara and nirakara 
upasand, how was it that the Paramahansa retained the 
former. even after attaining wisdom? The reply is that 
he-could not:get over the effects of- early influences. ` Inst- 
: ‘ances, aye: wot-rare.in- which, highly intellectual and ‘wise 
- persons retained soe of the superstitions inbibed in early 
“life. “Jt is.said’ about Socrates, the wisest man of ancient 


Gréece,-that notwithstanding his realization of the invisible’ 


God dwelling in the-heart, he used to sacrifice fowls to the 

_ traditional’ gods of his country. Some’ of our Upanishadic 

“ Rishis ‘too -are‘said to--havé stuck to fire-sacrifices .even 

' “alter altdining the knowledge of the supreme spirit. 
reason -behind this strange phenomenon 

` theit newly. acquired, wisdom did not fall upon and- could 


realm. - We ‘should not hesitate‘to admit this. with regard 


| ta -our great sages. Such an admission does. not neces- 





“-garily imply that we’ are. less reverent-to them. . 
| + * Dr. Seal spoke of ‘reconciliation’ between sakara and 
-nirakara updsana by. Paramahansa Ramiakristina. It was 
-yeally no reconciliation, but only a juxtaposition; and such 
- - Fuxtaposition was not seen for the first time in the Parama- 
“Hianga’s life’: It has beén in vogue in this country -from 
Our religious literature’ shows that 


` how lingered in the lives: of many a pious -devotee. g 
“Dr, Séal did not explain the sopadhi point of view, 


‘froni which, he said, the Paramahansa worshipped Kali and. 


- other t modes and adumbrations of the Deity.” Is that 
‘{dentioal: with mythology? For; without blind faith in 


- experience.” - 


The. 
is that. the rays of ` 
} did | - Absolute) in his-meditations (dhyana).” The, Rishis of . 
not illumine all the creeks and: corners of their .thought- ` 


-bridged by a mystic? os 


quarrels and. battles, victories and’. defeats,. boons and - 
curses, noble deeds and heinous- crimes of these. gods and - 
goddesses. They ascribe to them all kinds of worldly 
relationships and. human frailties, as well as some of the- 
-Divine powers., Are we.to call these beings .‘ modes. and - 
adumbrations’. of thè Eternal,:Unchangeable, All-pervad- 
ing, All-loving, Infinite, Holy and Perfect Being whom we 
call God? Do not the Puranas themselvés say .that gods 
and goddesses have been fancifully invented by them only 
for the benefit. (?) of the ignorant? Do. not -the ‘stories 
related by them also bear internal testimony -to this? 
. -To be sure, mythology is not déstined to have'a place 
in the future religion of humanity. With the progress of 
scientific- knowledge it has, in some lands, already become . 
a thing of the past in the realm of religious ‘helief.:~So 
will it be in India. Dr. Seal ardently looks forward to-. 
a grand unification of mankind, which he calls ‘The’ 
Parliament of ‘Man. - In our’ march towards: that- Parlia- 
ment, are we Hindus to drag ’along’ with us our old 
mythology?. te Bee Ose S Set sat n de 
a ee Amar Chandra Bhattacharya. . - 
_ P. S—After sending my note for publication, I have 
tome across Dr. Seal’s. second :lecture on the Paramaharisa. 


. (that delivered at the. Students” Conferencé) ; :in which’ he - 


repeated’ the remarks dealt with” by me ‘and explainéd his 
views. more fully. -He said. that the Paramaliansa-was a - 
mystic and that a mystic “resolves all, contradictions in ` 
) e” | Dr. Seal’s description of mysticism -seems 
to leave no room for- discussion on any ‘question tèlating 
to religioñ; for, when we -shall reach that’ highest stage 
of. religious experience, all ‘our present.judgments will, he - 
says in effect, be reversed-—every mode of worship Will 
be found true, every doctrine reasonable, every practice” 
right. Until .however, we reach that” stage, 1 suppose, - 
we cannot afford to. take ‘leave of Reason_altogetheér..and 
‘give up all. our efforts to disériminaté’ the trie from the: 
untrue, the réasonablé, from ‘the umfeasonable -and. the - 
right from the -wrong. na ie Po eet AEE en 


I- do’ hot-seè, how. even’ mysticism can “explain the: 


` Paramahansa’s {dith~in -Hindu mythology.’ .° Faith ‘in’ a- 


particular. system’ of mythology is surely. not à necessary 
adjunct .to mysticisin; for, there have been mystics-with- 
out such. faith. 7. 00 1 li OE e 
~ Dr. Seal addéd-in his second lécturė that. the Parama- 
hansa “ bridged the gulf between’ Rupa and” Nirupa, Form . 
and Fornilessness* and identified’.Kali-with Brahma (the. 


old; on the contrary, held that this gulf could ‘not possibly - 
be bridged.. They said-—Te ‘yadantara tad Brahma | 
Brahnia is :that from which all ‘forms. are distinct. .:/In + 
many a verse they have clearly said that Brahma’ has ‘no- 
form and can never have any. The Vedanta Sutra says,’ 
Brahma cannot have ubhaya linga, i.e., both formlessness 
and form.: Apart from this, I would ask, whether in his 
meditations the Paramahansa got rid of the- mythological. 
notions attached to the personality. of Kali? If not, how 
could’ those notions (such- as, battles, bloodshed, drinking 
of the blood of enemies, wearing of a necklace of skulls, - 
&c.) harmonise ‘with the noble’ and holy ideas- about the - 
Eternal, Infinite and: Perfect Brahmia, as inculcated -inthe 
Upanishads? Is the gulf between Reality and Fiction, also 
-AGB 


“as their American sisters. 


“ The woman’s cause is man’s : they rise or sink 
a Een ee or eodike, pend or free, a. 
: * 
if she be small, aight marae antie 
` How shall men ii : 


Tr “the woman’s cause is man’s,” the regenera- 
- tion of a country is inseparably bound up with 
that of its women. - The PUIT Coropiseion 
has -very truly remarked : 

“The women’s movement in- India holds the key to 
progress and the results’ ii may achieve are incalculably 
great.” ` E 
But in India, especially. in. Bengal, the 
women’s movement. is viewed with horror and 
suspicion by a large number of people, to whom 
it appears to be fraught with-grave dangers to 
domestic peace and happiness. They are 
obsessed. by the fear that emancipated women 
will feel inclined to neglect their household 
duties, ‘as their outside activities will be likely 
to have too many claims on their time. In our 
country women are generally looked upon as 
the “ ministering angels of the home,” the sole 
end of whose lives is to minister to the needs 
and comforts of their near and-dear ones. So 
the feminist movement will be foredoomed to 
failure in our country, if it consists merely in 
an unequal “ battle between the sexes.” ` Today 


all over the world, women are’ clamouring for 


freedom and independence in: every ‘sphere of 


life—they are thus fighting ‘a strenuous fight- 


for equal rights with men. A handful of Bengali 


women, too, have responded ‘to the clarion-call’ . 
of freedom, and ‘are- participating in the world- 


wide campaign for independence: . Some of these 
women, imbued with the western spirit and 
educated on western lines, are- perhaps as free 
But the bulk of the 
womanhood of Bengal is as conservative as ever, 
and seems to be quite impervious to the pro- 
gressive ideas. of the. day. Marriage - and a 
domestic careef- are still regarded by the average 
Bengali woman, as‘her ultimate and only destiny. 
So she has very little sympathy with the senti- 
ments and aspirations ‘of her. emancipated 
sisters, who are agitating for enfranchisement 
-and, equal -rights with men. 


and thrilled with, the ecstasy of their untram- 
- 84—7 ; 2% = 


‘ultra-modern’ types. 


But the latter,- 
-carried away as they are by the zeal of reform i 


. THE WOMAN QUESTION IN BENGAL 
By Miss USHA BISWAS, M.A., BT. 


melled freedom, are sometimes over-anxious to 
share their own happiness with their so-called 
backward sisters, and, willy nilly, offer them 
help in securing their liberty and independence. 

Some of these women of the orthodox and conser- 
servative type are too shy to court the- limelight, 

although a good many of them are valuable 
assets to the . families they belong to, being 
excellent housewives—ideal mothers and wives— 
whose tremendous self-sacrifice for the sake of 
theif near and dear ones is exemplary and worthy 
of emulation. It is really difficult to choose 
between the two ideals. So the question 
naturally arises as to what course- the feminist 
movement should take.in Bengal. Should the 
emancipated women of. Bengal be contented 
with the- freedom of thought and action within 
the home, which is ¢onsidered to’ be their true 
sphere? Or should they follow in the footsteps 
of their western sisters and turm otit-to be the 
rivals of men, ousting the latter from their 

legitimate sphere. These are the problems that 
confront-all those who. are interested in. the 
women’s movement in Bengal. But, as- we 
cannot but move with the times and keep abreast 
of the march of civilization and progress, it is 
high: time that a balance should be- struck 
between the two extremes—the orthodox and the 
Strangely enough, in 
Bengal, both these. liberal and. conservative 
elements. exist, side by side, without occasioning 
any serious discord and: disharmony. - 


While reviewing the position of the women 
of Bengal, wë find that, in the course of-the- last 
decade.. or “so, ‘they have made considerable 
advance. in the field of politics. and education. 
It is gratifying to note- that the number of 
women ‘graduates’ and writers is going up by 
Jeaps and bounds.” ‘The fact that the intellectual 
education: of: our women is making rapid strides 
is indicated. in the almost phenomenal -rise in the 
number. of girls’ schools of all denominations in 
Bengal. The demand for the- girls’ schools. is 
even on the increase. . The people of our country 
are gradually - awakening to the necessity and 
importance of female education. Women are, 
of late, achieving brilliant results at many of 
the University Examinations. They are shaking 
off the Purdah too. Now-a-days, respectable 
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Hindu ladies, walking along the streets of these salutary measures will be to their own. 
Calcutta, as freely as men, and going about in benefit. They will perhaps ery these down as 
public conveyances, such as buses and tramcars, vehemently as they can, thinking that these run 
all by themselves, do not present an uncommon counter to their ancient customs and traditions. 
sight. Today, Bengali girls of respectable It is no use entering the lists against those 
families are openly taking part, in physical opponents of reform, who will look upon the 
demonstrations and public dramatic peérform- social reformers of our country as the enemies 
ances. They are participating in all open of their motherland and the destructive agents 
competitions. A good number of them are of society. No progress can be deep seated 
- reading with men in co-educational institutions unless it is spontaneous. So extensive propa- 
in the urban as well as in the mofussil areas of ganda is to be carried on for educating public 
the Province. Today, Bengali ladies are not opinion. : ie 

only attending public meetings but are conduct- ~ It is in India that the .“Swayambara” 
ing and addressing them also. This was perhaps system—the custom of a bride choosing her own 
quite undreamt of, only a few decades back. groom—was once in vogue. But, at the. present 
All these mark a big step forward in the history time, the girls of otir country are seldom allowed 
of the emancipation of the women of Bengal and any voice in the matter of shaping their own 
testify to the immense - possibilities of the destiny. Due to the dowry system, the marriage 
women’s movement even in a conservative of a daughter means an immense drain upon 
country like ours.. In fact, the march of progress the pecuniary resources of her father. The poor 
seems to be too quick to be arrested by any parents, who are unable to settle a suitable 
conservative agency: But there is a gloomier dowry on their daughters, are often compelled 
side of the picture, too, which should not be to marry them off to undesirable persons. No 
overlooked. There is.no denying the fact that wonder, grown-up unmarried girls are sometimes 
much is yet to be achieved in the field of looked upon as burdens to their parents and 
social reform. The women of Bengal are still guardians. Martiage being a compulsory social 
labouring under some social and legal dis- ‘institution, people have got to get their daughters 
abilities. We cannot denounce too. strongly some married at any cost. They are sometimes 
of the social customs and convéntions like the reduced to the last straits in meeting the expénses 
Purdah system, the dowry system, child marriage of their daughters’ marriages. In Bengal, the 
and so forth, which are eating into the very custom:of child marriage. still obtains, especially 
vitals of our society. These social evils are in among the so-called lower caste people. The 
vain being condemned in the press and on the Sarda Act, which was designed to put a stop to 
platform, time and again. To my mind, the the custom by penalising child marriage, cannot 
efforts and activities of the feminists of oùr be enforced too strictly, owing to various reasons. 
country should be directed towards the removal But the higher caste people, now, as a rule, do 
of these social inequities. Here awaits them not give their daughters in marriage at a very 
an uphill work. Organised movements should tender age.’ Perhaps -economic reasons have 
be set on foot, at the present moment, to protest mainly rendered: it necessary to raise the 
against the gross injustice underlying some of marriageable age of their girls. The Purdah 
our social customs and institutions. Thanks to system.is still in vogue.in this province. Women 
the zeal and enthusiasm of a handful of re- are thus debarred from enjoying fresh air and 
formers, efforts are already being made to bring taking open air exercises. The want of fresh 
about the political enfranchisement of the women air is mainly responsible for so many cases of 
-of our country, to abolish the Purdah and.the tuberculosis among the members of the feminine 
dowry systems, to penalise child marriage, to sex. This fatal disease exacts a heavy toll of 
popularise widow re-marriage, to give legal lives from among the female population every 
protection to unfortunate wives tied to insane year. Widow re-marriage being banned, young 
atid diseased husbands for life, and to provide child widows are doomed to a life of an austere 
ampler facilities for female education. Probably self-abnégation bordering ‘on asceticism. They 
these benevolent measures will fail to secure the are thus‘cut:off from all the worldly enjoyments, 
sanction of society for generations to come. and are often wholly dependent on the charities 
We are so enamoured of our old customs and’ of their relations. ‘Much has been made of the: 
traditions that-we cannot think except in terms sanctity ‘of this institution of Brahmacharyya, 
of these. So:the majority of the people of our enjoined on the widows of our country, by the 
country are qikely to lose sight of the fact that people who take only a “sentimental view- of 
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things. They do not seem to realise the enormous 
demands that are thus made upon the moral 
resources of these unfortunate women in resist- 
ing the temptations of life. 
martyrs to the cruel and inhuman custom of 
society, ever go astray, the doors of their nearest 
and dearest ones are shut upon them for good. 
They are regarded as so many social outcasts, 
lost to all hopes of futuré regeneration. Girls 
of tender age: are sometimes married to very 
old men, the disparity in age not being taken 
into account. The parents, who are very badly 
off, cannot afford to be very fastidious in this 
matter and’ they have thus to sacrifice the 
happiness of their own daughters at the alter 
of society. -If these girls are widowed shortly 
after their marraige, as sometimes they are, no 
allowances, whatever, are made for their. tender 
age. They have to put up with all the rigours 
of «custom, as long as they live. The women 
„of Bengal seem to have been rather unjustly 
discriminated against, so far as the Hindu laws 
of succession are concerned. The Hindu laws do 
not allow.a woman to be a co-sharer of her 
father’s property along with her brothers. A 
sister has no right, whatever, to inherit her 
brother’s property, even if the latter happens -to 
die without leaving any issue.. In the event of 
a husband dying intestate, his wife is entitled 
to maintenance only. Under no circumstances, 
whatever, can a Hindu marriage be. dissolved. 
The lives of how many women are being ruined, 
being tied to diseased, imbecile and insane 
persons! But innocent wives are sometimes 
deserted by their husbands. In the. interests 
of justice. and humanity, reformed legislation is 
needed, so as to concede a larger measure of 


rights to women. Women" have also been denied 


the right of studying the Vedas and uttering the 
“Gayatri” mantras. Manu, the great Hindu 
Law-giver prescribes .4 ` perpetual] state of 
tutelege for women, who should never, in his 
opinion be allowed to be independent of men. 

. We pride ourselves upon the glorious heritage 
of the.past,; embodied in our ancient Scriptures— 
our Vedas and Puranas. We set so much store 
by the injunctions of the Shastras, which consti- 
tute our infallible guide in the-moral and spiritual 
concerns of our life. But our ancient history 
is replete with instances of brilliant and notable 
women like Maitreyee, Gargee, Khana, and 
Lilabati.. Some of them publicly participated 
in. and led debates and discussions on religious 
and philosophical topics. Many ‘of the religious 
hymns were composed by women like Visvavara. 
Apala, Sasvati and Lopamudra. Khana and 


If these widows, 


initiative even in those remote days. 
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Lilabati were the very authorities on their 
subjects. So our past history bears witness to 
the fact that, in ancient times, education and 
culture were not the special prerogative of men 


_and that women Were not excluded from. the 


rights and privileges of intellectual fellowship: 
with men. The great epics of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata too do not béar out the 
view that women were always relegated to 
the background in the past. Sita openly 
accompanied Rama in his exile. This shows that 
women were allowed some freedom of action and 
A husband 
and a wife had to perfom the sacrificial rites 
together. Sita was won by Rama, by breaking 
the “bow of Shiva.” The fact is certainly 
suggestive of the high esteem in which women 
were held at that time. They were honoured 
and prized. It has been stated in the Laws of 
Manu that “where women are honoured, the 
gods are pleased.” * The Mahabharata affords 
instances of women conducting battles for the 
protection of a kingdom. and ruling a state. 
Chitrangada, the wife of Arjun, was trained in 
gymnastics and all the arts of war. It is in 
ark that the dignified conception of the wife 

“the mistress of the household, the coun- 
silo and the friend, the. comrade and the 
beloved disciple of. the husband: in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts ”t originated, in very ancient 
times. 

In putting forward our claims; we must be 
very definite as to what we. want. To quote 
Mary Wollstonecraft, one of the pioneers of the 
womens movement in the west, we do not want 

“to have power over men, but over ourselves.” It is not 
empire, but equality and ‘friendship, which women want.” 

We feel inclined to say to men, like Nora 
of Ibsen’s Doll’s House : i 

“I believe that before all else I am a reasonable 
human being, just as you are.” ` 

It has been argued that an emancipated 
woman is likely to underrate the importance of 
her domestic duties and throw over the claims 
of the household and the family, if these happen 
to clash with those of her individual life. Mary 
Wollstonecraft has anticipated this question and 
answered it in her famous Vindication of the 
Rights of Women. She holds that “ slavish 
cbedience” on the part of a wife destroys 
domestic happiness, instead of promoting it. 
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In her opinion, if a relationship of perfect 
equality is established between the sexes, 

“Men would find us more observant daughters, more 

affectionate sisters, more faithful "wives, more reasonable 
mothers, in a word, better citizens.” 
Her contention is that a just and “ rational 
‘fellowship ” between the husband and the wife 
will result in eliminating a good many “ vices 
of tyranny ” on the part of the former and 
“vices of slavery” on the part of the latter. 
In her ‘opinion “ perpetual obedience ” impairs 
the wife’s powers of understanding and her 
sense of responsibility as well as her initiative. 
It has also been apprehended that the emancipa- 
tion of women is likely to lead to the abolition 
of marriage. But there is no denying the fact 
that if the economic independence of women 
is brought about, it will cut at the root of a 
good many evils of marriage. It will stop 
many undesirable marriages, such as are taking 
place now-a-days. To quote Mary Wollstone- 
craft again : 

“The possibility of women earning a comfortable liveli- 


hood by ‘honest labour tends, in some degree, to prevent 
them from marrying merely for a living.” 


Havelock Ellis.also has remarked : 
“The dominant type of marriage........ is founded 


on economic considerations; the women often marries ` 


chiefly to earn her living.” 


These remarks may not hold good in the case 
of the women of our country. But if the 
economic independence of women comes about, 


many of the social evils, such as the dowry i 


system, child marriage and the like- will naturally 
be eradicated in the course of time. Here my 
statements are likely tö be misconstrued. We, 
women, do not want to be the competitors of 
men in their present day hard struggle for 
existence and spurn domestic bliss and happiness. 
The capacities and occupations of men and 
women may differ altogether. But that difference 
should. not affect their happy companionship in 
any way. Our Poet has given beautiful expres- 
sion to the`idea as to what should be the ideal 
function of a wife, in the concluding lines of 
his famous Playlet, entitled Chitrangada, and 
has put into the mouth of Chitrangada, the wife 
of Arjun, the very claims of he modern emanci- 
pated woman : 

I am not a goddess. Neither“am I a petty woman. 
I would not like to be extolled and worshipped as a semi- 


divine being. Neither should I be slighted and thrust into 


the background as an inferior creature. If you let me 


stand by you through the perilous path of life and share - 


the burden of your cares and anxieties, if you allow me 
to lend you a helping hand in the fulfilment of the onerous 
duties of your life, and to be-a comrade and a helpmate 
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to you ail through life, in weal and woe, then only you 
will be able to form a right estimate of my true self.* 


The appeal of Chitrangada poignantly 
touches our imagination. She seems to be voicing 
the very sentiments of the modern woman, claim- 
ing her birthright of comradeship ` with men. 

Education seems to be the sine qua non of 
female emancipation. In Bengal, there ought 
to be a much larger number of educational 
institutions for women, founded upon much 
sounder principles. The custom of child 
marriage as well as the Purdah system stands 
in the way of the higher edtication of women 
in this province. Still there is a growing desire 
among the educated parents to give their 
daughters some elementary education, partly due 
to the fact that educated brides are in great 
demand at the present time. By general con- 
sensus of opinion, women are now being educated 
on much the same lines as men. But, at the 
present moment, people have started questioning 
the utility of this sort of education for the girls 
of our country, ninety-nine per cent of whom 
get married after they leave schools and colleges. 
Those who object to a uniform education being 
given to both boys and girls hold that as women 
are ordinarily destined to play an entirely 
different part in life, a separate curriculum 
should be prescribed for them, so- as to meet 
their special needs. Perhaps it will-not be quite 
out of place here to discuss the views of Rousséau 
on female education. In Emile, his famous 
educational treatise, he says : 

“The education of women should always be relative 
to that of men. To please, to be useful to us, to make 
us love and esteem them, to educate us when young and 
to take care of us when grown up, to advise, to console 
us, to render our lives easy and agreeable; thése are the 
duties of women at all times and what, they should be 
taught in their infancy.” 

According to him, the re -end- of. women’s 
life and education consists in making ; themselves 
useful and agreeable to men. He tries to tackle 
the problem from an entirely conventional point 
öf view, and his views seem to be characterised 
by a certain narrowness of outlook and a remark- 
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ible lack of sympathy with the feminine sex. 
n our country, too, a large number of people 
iubseribe to this view, as in their opinion women 
we only to be “the ministering angles of the 
1ome.” But this view of female education does 
106 seem to be quite” just and savours of 
entimentality, although there is no denying the 
‘act that the present curriculum should be 
nodified a good deal and adapted to the special 
reeds of girls. That the present educational 
system is defective is an admitted fact. Every- 
jody seems to feel, at the present moment, that 
something is wrong sdmewliere. Bertrand 
Russell has truly observed : 

“The whole educational problem, where women are 
roncerned, has been distorted by the desire for sex 
quality : "there has been an ‘attempt to acquire the same 
iducation as that given to boys, even where it was by no 
neans good in itself.” , 

To my mind, provision should be iade in 
he girls’ schools for teaching such special 
subjects as cookery, needlework, hygiene and 
lomestic economy, maternity and child welfare, 
irst aid, home nursing and the like. The 
Domestic Science Course also may well be 
srovided, as an alternative to the Matriculation 
Sourse, and such girls as are not likely to 
zo in for higher University education may be 
yrepared for the school-leaving certificate 
»xxamination at.the end of the course. But 
vomen, as a class, should not be deprived of 
she chances of. higher. intellectual education and 
advanced studies. They have a legitimate claim 
“to be educated as ‘solidly and in the same 
branches of knowledge as men.” But, as 
Bertrand Russell says, the aim of education 
should be ;. 
fto discover special aptitudes in boys and girls so that 
where they exist they may be carefully developed in the 
ater years.” 

In view. of thé peculiar conditions of our 
society it is desirable that the economic indepen- 
ance of women should be brought about. A 
larger number of professions need to be thrown 
ypen to women. It should be borne in upon 
the men and women of our country that there 
is no disgrace, whatever, in doing honest labour 
and earning one’s own living. In our country, 
many women would rather starve themselves to 
death or live a parasitic life than take up an 
honest occupation with a view to earning their 
wn livelihood. Widow re-marriage being banned, 
the need of the economic independence of women 
cannot be stressed too strongly. How many 
helpless widows are everyday being stranded in 
‘an utterly unsympathetic world without anything 
to fall back upon. Not being trained in self- 
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reliance from: their early life, they do not_know 
how to shift for themselves in the world. Hence 
the imperative need of adult: education for 
women, which i is being neglected in this province. 
Ampler provision for - technica] education .of 
women needs also to be made. A larger number 
of industrial schools should be opened for women, 
and increased facilities for teaching some of the 
most useful handicrafts and some cottage indus- 
tries should also be afforded. 

Our educational programme will be in- 
complete and defective, if physical training forms 
no part of it. Plato, in his famous Republic, 
where he days down a scheme of ideal education 
for the “guardians of the state,’ recognized 
the supreme importance of physical training 
for both the sexes. He proposes that the 
same kind of physical education should 
be given to both men and women. His immense 
solicitude for the sound physical constitution 
of the prospective mothers of the race is highly 


‘suggestive of his philosophical insight and ` 


breadth of outlook. The health of our women 
should be an object of supreme concern :with 
those who have the best interests of the country 
at heart. The weak and sickly, mothers cannot 
be expected to produce healthy offspring. So 
it is high time that public prejudice. against the 
physical culture of girls should be done away 
with. The Purdah system should be aboished 
altogether, and greater and ‘wider facilities for 
the physical training of women should be 
provided. In our country, on account of the 
custom of child marriage, girls become mothers 
at a very tender_age and give birth to weak 
andiricketty children.. This premature mother- 
-hood results in ruining their health and the weak 
physical constitution of the young and sickly 
mothers is responsible for so many cases of 
infant mortality in Bengal. Women need to be 
trained in gymnastics and the art of self-defence 
too, so that they may be able to defend them- 
„selves, whenever any emergency arises. It is 
a- shame that even in these advanced times, 
abduction cases and crimes against women are 
taking place, every now and then, in our country. 
Another claim which should be put forward 
by the modern emancipated woman is that she 
should be judged by the same standard of 
morality as men, for very often, “the strong 
lance of justice hurtless” breaks ” on the latter. > 
Our community. metes out an entirely unequal 
and unjust treatment to the female offenders, 
the offences of their male accomplices being 
often connived at. A much more lenient and 
humane attitude ought to be- taken up towards 
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those unfortunate women, who are sometimes 
made to suffer for the crimes of others. Those 
who have gone astray should be reclaimed from 
the path of sin and should not be abandoned 
for-good by their friends and relations. Homes 
should be opened for the purpose of affording 
-these unlucky women shelter as well as honest 
occupations. Organized efforts should also be 
launched to save our women from the clutches 
of the ruffians, who constitute such a serious 
menace to the peace and morals of our country. 

We should bear in mind the remarks of 
Whitman : 


“The sole avenue and means to a reconstructed soċiety 
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depended more primarily on a new birth, elanon, ex- 
pansion, invigoration of women.” 


It is high time that muċh larger i of 
men should be up and doing to further the 
cause of women in Bengal. Women, the prospec- 
tive mothers of the race should be fitted and 
equipped for the high function they are destinied 
to fill in life, by’ means of sound education. 
It is the mothers who are to mould their 
children’s characters and lay the foundation ‘of 
their future education. So women need to be 
properly trained for this responsible task, and 
should be fully” alive’ to the responsibility of 
their position. 
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FORGING NEW CHAINS FOR INDIA ? 
Secret of - -Anglo-Japanese Alliance Negotiations 


By CHAMAN LAL 


Oi politicians must open their eyes now, if they 
do not want to betray the cause of the nation, 
as they did during the last great war. - 

© How we missed a great opportunity in the 
last war, when our leaders believed in pious 
pledges of British statesmen, is a story known 
to every Indian. But few people except those 
who ‘have visited Singapore know that it was 
the Japanese army which helped in despatching 
Indian soldiers at Singapore, -when’ the latter 
expressed a desire to see India free. `. 


Witt History REPEAT Tenir 


After more than 20 years, the British are 
again begging for Japanese aliance and are 
anxious to tse Japan as their “watch dog” 
in the East. Britain of course values her China 
trade, which depends on Japan’s goodwill, but 
India, the “ Brightest Jewel in the Crown” is 
more ‘valuable, and Britain is taking all precau- 
tions to keep India safe for the Empire. 

“Naval Base” at Colombo, the huge 
Singapore Base, the converting of Aden into a 
colony, the separation of Burma are all aimed 
at fortification of India. But these are not 
enough to convince Britain that.she would be 
able to keep India i in the event, of another world 
war. 


THE Heavies CHAIN 


The heaviest chain to be forged to keep 
` India bound,to Britain is proposed in the shape 


of revival of Anglo-Japanese alliance. Outward- 
ly the revival of alliance is aimed at division 
of “spoils in China” (trade) and checking the 
Soviet mfluence in China, but it will naturally 
be aimed at India, as it was done in the last 
war, too. It is as yet too early to say that the 
alliance will be revived, but it is believed that 
the new Prime Minister of Britain favours the 
idea and the despatch of a “ Pro-Japanese 
Ambassador to Tokyo ” in the person of Assistant 
Foreign Secretary also means that Britain is 
anxious to win Japan’s friendship. And Japan’s 
business magnates, who control the purse of 
politicians, are undoubtedly anxious to win 
Britain’s favour, since their trade” depends on 
Britain’s goodwill in nearly half the. world. > 


NEGOTIATIONS BEGIN ; 


The despatch of Prince Chichibu to attend 
the London Coronation and the-changed colour 
of the Japanese press indicate that negotiations 
are already proceeding. : 

The Hirota Cabinet ..was said’ to have 
decided on a rapprochement with Britain as one 
of the central pillars of its diplomatie policy, 
but its efforts in this direction were hindred by 
the British reaction to the Japanese-German 
anti-Comintern accord and the occurrence of the 
recent Keelung incident, involving Japanese 
policemen and British bluejackets. Of late, 
however, Britain’s position in the Far East has 
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developed to a point where the rapprochement 
plan must be speeded. 

It is understood by the Nichi Nichi that 
the British are proposing that Japan and China 
first adjust their relations and that Japan then 
guarantee the rights and interests acquired by 
Britain in Central and South China and co- 
operate with Britain in extending: assistance to 
China, In return, the paper believes, Britain 
would recognize Manchukuo as an independent 
‘State and Japan’s special concern and interests 
‘in North China on condition that Japan renounce 
:all territorial ambitions. 

Britain sees in the projected rapprochement 


‘a means of checking the Soviet Union in the- 


‘Far East, according to the newspaper, and Japan 
‘sees in it a means of strengthening its continental 
‘policy. 
Boro ARE ANXIOUS © 
The British overtures for Anglo-Japanese 


‘co-operation in China have created’ no -small: 


‘furor in many quarters. Putting aside for a 
moment how far the two powers may get together 
in China, which will depend on the Anglo- 
-Japanese ‘negotiations from now on, observers 
‘believe it inevitable that Japan and Britain 
should draw closer in the Far East sooner or 
‘latter for two reasons. 

First, Britain holds enormous vested rights 
‘and interests in the Far East and looks to Japan 
for -adequate protection of those rights and 
‘interests. Second, Japan, who considers herself 
the stabilizer of the Far East is confronted with 
untold difficulties and has therefore to seek a 
solution swiftly. 


BRITAIN Supreme IN CHINA 


Britain, which sent Indian soldiers to China, 
only ten? “gears ago, is now the master of the 
political Situation in China as a result of her 
unique diplomacy. 

Britain’s China policy in the past few years 
-and the great change that has taken place in 
the British attitude toward Japan in that period 
are worthy of special notice. Britain took 
instant advantage of the extremely aggravated 
Sino-Japanese relations, following the outbreak 
of the Manchurian‘ incident, in recovering her 
lost ground in the Far Hast. 

With Honkong as the farthest front, she 
had barely” managed to lnk her chain of 
territories in the Orient, but the moment -she 
saw her chance, Britain applied her systematic 
scheme for expanding her vested interests and 
for strengthening her colonial policy, so as to 
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place her ‘vast overseas possessions on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Since definitely deciding on a fresh China 
policy, Britain has made rapid progress, whether 
in railway construction, monetary reform, invest- 
ment in key industries, or in the basic reform 
of the financial structure of ‘China. So incompar- 
ably firm is her foothold in China’s financial 
and economic realm today that. Britain can 
virtually make or break China with one stroke. _ 

Britain took into consideration two possi- 
bilities prior to attaining her present supremacy, 
namely, whether the Sino-Japanese relations 
would culminate in hostilities or whether the 
relations would return to normaley. - 

Britain realized that in the event of another 
Sino-Japanese conflict, Japan would bring greater 
pressure to bear on China, which would be liable 
to crush Britain’s vested interests. She also 
feared that in the eyent of improved Sino- 
Japanese relations Japan would strengthen her 
influence in China, which would be equally 
disastrous to Britain, since she considered, that 
better Sino-Japanese relations would . drive 
Britain back to her pre-incident predicament. i 

Having once determined that neither Sino- 
Japanese:hostilities nor improved relations would 
be beneficial to -her, Britain has arranged to 
strengthen her position and prestige in China 
immensely. The establishment of the Central 
Reserve Bank, largely with British funds, is the 
latest master stroke of British diplomacy in 
China. The success of Britain in the last few 
years in China has been such that she has 
realised every recent aim she has had regarding 
that country: ne 


Lonpon’ CONTROLS FINANCES 


Britain has gained a grip on the central 
economic machinery of the Chinese government. 
She has thus succeeded in getting control of 
China’s finance. 

' Taking advantage of this situation, William 
M. Kirkpatrick, representative in China of the 
export credit guarantee department of the 
London government is now endeavouring to 
realise plans for further_investment in China. 

It is said in this connection that Britain’s 
financial stronghold in China is not temporary 
but permanent in nature and that Britain can 
now fish in China’s troubled waters without 
being bothered -by rival anglers.. ; 

- : 


A WARNING SOUNDED 


While the pro-British Japanese are very 
enthusiastic over the revival of negotiations and . 
é 
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Lord Rothermere is feeling securé about Britain’s 
4 shillings from India in every pound of her 
income, a Japanese sounds the following 
warning : 


. While no one questions the desirability in píinciple 
of "the Anglo-Japanese accord, which would obviously be 
beneficial to both powers, one s should not lose sight of 
the fact that the respective-grounds on which Japan and 
Britain stand in China differ considerably, and the further 
fact that the Anglo- Japanese accord would do more harm 
than good should it by any chance compel Japan to recede 


, in her China policy. 


“The major point of consideration is whether 
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or not Japan, by co-operating with Britain, wil 
commit the blunder of becoming the watch ‘do; 
‘of British rights and interests in Japan's siste 


- nation. -The J apanese. should strictly avoid this 


The realisation of Anglo-Japanese alliance 
is not.so easy, but the attempts of both countrie 
in this behalf are so serious that our politician 
in India should not sleep any longer. There i 
a way to deal with the two Imperialist nations 
attempt at joining hands only if our politician 
have the wisdom to act now. 

Will India act? 


a 


OLD MORTALITY AMONG THE MUSICS 


Puns and Puzzles. on Tombstones - 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


‘Wao e books, if not large ones, have been written 
on the funny epitaphs which appeared before 
the days of that Censor of tombstonic levity, 
the Burial Board. Puns were a commonplace, 
and the deceased’s name and occupation the 
most usual source of inspiration. Sometimes 
both were taken advantage of, as in the case 
of Charles IT’s trumpeter, whose surname was 
evidentaly Snow. He died about 1680: 


. Thaw every breast, melt every eye with woe, 
Here’s ‘dissolution by the hand of Death! 
- To dirt, to water, turn’d the fairest ‘Snow, ` 
O! the King’s TRUMPETER hath lost his breath. 


Valentine Snow, the famous trumpeter of 
Handel’s day for ‘whom the trumpet obligati in 
the Messiah and other oratorios were written, 
and who was sergeant-trumpeter to George II, 
is believed to have been a son of Moses Snow, 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal and lay-vicar 
of Westminster Abbey, who died in 1702: if so, 


it is a not unreasonable supposition that — 


Valentine was a grandson, or more probably 
great-grandson of the-Snow of the epitaph). 
Is an organ-blower a musician? If so, we 
have another problematical connection—distinct- 
ly problematical!—with Handel. Meredith 
Morgan of Lianfylantuthyl (which from in- 
ternal evidence I take to be in Wales, though 
I cannot ‘find it in any- gazetteer) evidently 
thought so—that is, that the manipulator of 
bellows-handles was a musician. For: Mr. 


Suffling, an acknowledged authority on epitaphs, - 


tells us definitely that Morgan was the hero c 
the well-known story of the blower who abruptl 
refused to continue his services. unless tk 
organist admitted that it was “we” and ‘ne 
merely himself (the player) who were to | 
credited with the performance—and won h 
case! (The incident, however, did not tak 
place at Lianfylantuthyl but at -some- larg 
town which Morgan was visiting and wher 
Handel or some other great organist was givin 
a recital). Anyway he deserves a place in ot 
musical Valhalla if it is merely because he is tt 
only known organ-blower whose office is referre 
te on his tombstone : 


Under this stone lies ‘Manone Morcan 

Who blew the bellows of our church organ. - 
Tobacco he hated, to’ smoke most unwilling, 

Yet never so pleased as when pipes he ‘was filling. 
No reflection on him for rude speech could be cast, 
Though he gave our old organ many a blast! 

„No puffer was he, though a capable’ blower; 

He could blow double’ C, „Bat he’s! “snow, a note lower 


A very good example “oft the pun is to t 
found in a quatrain’ written by. some wit i 
Charles II’s time. when the violin ousted tt 
viola, and as it is of the nature of an epitar 
on. thë outgoing instrument, after its two hundre 
years of service, it may be pardonable to quo 
it here, though it never graced a tombstone 

‘In former days we had the viol in -- 

- Ere the true instrument had come about, 


“But now we say, since this all ears doth win, 
The violin hath put the viol out. 


‘ a 





_ content himself with puns; 


OLD MORTALITY AMONG THE MUSICIANS 


One cannot play Old Mortality for long 
without discovering that the literature of the 
grave-yard, like that of the bookshelf, has its 
classics, that is, well-known formulas and 
references which appear again and again. The 
tale is told that a potter and a musician vied 
‘with each other as to which of them could write 
the most appropriate tombstone testimony for 
this friend. The musician wrote : 


On earth he oft turned clay to delf, 
But now he’s turned to clay himself. 


-And the potter retorted with : 


In beating time his life was passed, 
But time has beaien him at last. 


Now whether the story originated in the 
inscription or the inscription was borrowed from 
‘the story, I do not know, but the following lines 
appeared on a monument in a Suffolk church- 


: yard to a fiddler, and since they would apply, 
as I have just said, to any musician, it is possible. 
' that they were quite common : l 


Stephen and Time are now both even : 
Stephen beat time, now Time’s beat Stephen. 


‘But the writer of post-obit notices did not 
he occasionally 
introduced puzzles of various kinds—anagrams, 
acrostics, chronograms and riddles. Not many 
of these have any musical interest, but there are 
one or two: the unknown author of lines in 
memorium of William Lawes regarded himself 
as propounding a riddle, and though personally 
I can find nothing more profound than two or 
three very transparent puns, it is but fair to 
‘give the reader a chance of trying to discover 
some more subtle enigma himself. Though 
overshadowed by his younger brother Henry, 
Wiliam Lawes was a man of distinction in his 
own ‘day, and is still heard in ours through his 
‘part-song Gather ye rose-buds while ye may. 
As a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal he naturally 
took Charles I’s side during the civil war, and 
‘disdaining a safe post -offered him, was killed 
by a stray bullet at the siége of Chester i in 1645. 


85—8 
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Concord is conquor’d; in this- urn there lies 
The master of great Music’s mysteries; 
And in it is a riddle like the cause 
Will Lawes was slain by those whose Fills are Lawes. 
To those unacquainted with contrapuntal 
devices there will be no doubt about the enigmati- 
cal character of a single liné—not eveh whole 
stave!—of music on Haydn’s grave: it is the 
subject of a five-part canon. (A canon is a 
composition in which each voice sings the same 
theme at a distance of pitch and time which in 
a puzzle canon it is the business of the singers 
to find out. Asa canon may have 2,000 solutions 
—at least Valentini claimed this number for 
one he wrote in 1629—I dare not ask the Editor 
for room in which to discuss the possibilities 
of this perhaps equally elastic example). 


[s] A ô 
\ 
non om — —— nis mo -~ — ri — ar 
And, as much more than a technical 


knowledge of music is needed to solve musical 
puzzles—namely a knowledge of puzzledom 
itselfi—probably many readers will, like myself, 
be unable to say who was buried under a stone 
bearing the inscription given below, the sole 
information supplied Penne that the deceased 
was a fifer. 


EPITAPH on a Firer 











0——_— ; 
0—4 2-8, 
Hic = E a e 0, } Jacet. 
0. 2—45. 





As taking the numerals to represent note- 
names in neither the staff nor Sol-fa notations, 
in either of the two keys in which fifes are 
usually made, B flat and majors, and consi- 
deration of neither Latin nor English words, have 
enabled me to solve the puzzle, I leave it to 
some reader of keener wits. Should even such 
an one be unsuccessful this Fifer’s memorial will 
be by no means the only tombstone puzzle 
through which the dead still bewilder the living. 
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THE NILE IN EGYPT: The Life-story of a River. 
By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Mary H. Lindsay. 
With 23 plates and coloured maps. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Museum Street, London. 16s. Net. 


Emil Ludwig, the world-famous biographer, has written 
two books on the Nile in German. In the first he has 
given a remarkably vivid account of the source of 
Egypt’s culture, its landscape, plants, and animals. His 
history of the tribes of the Nile, their kings and their 
conquerors appears to be complete. It is a romantic, 
exciting and interesting book. In the second book, en- 
titled “The Nile in Egypt,” the author presents the 


biography of the river and endeavours to relate the. 


history of a mighty stream as if it were the life of a 
human personality. With descriptions of the landscape, 
the plants, the animals, and the human inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, he is able to present a remarkable 
historical picture of a great river, the nucleus of one of 
the most ancient cultures, and the source of Egypt’s life. 
The nature of jungle, prairie and desert are vividly 
depicted. The tribes of the Nile, their black and white 
conquerors, sultans, kings, explorers and adventurers 
follow in quick succession. 


We are told in the Foreword that -the second part 
differs from the first in the relative space devoted to 
Nature and to history. While three-quarters of volume 
one were devoted to Nature and only one to history, half 
of volume two is devoted to history. As in the author’s 
former biographies, pictures take the place of ideas. And, 
in these pictures, social conditions take precedence of 
wars, and the feelings of men are more important than 
their status. In. the first volume the feelings of the negro 
or the elephant were depicted with more sympathy than 
those of the white man. In the second an attempt has 
been made to show history, not as Pharaos or Sultans saw 
it, but from the standpoint of the fellah, the Egyptian 
peasant, who has, from time immemorial, lived in closer 
communion with the Nile than its rulers. For, Egypt is 
the one country in the world in which every son and 
daughter of the soil lives at all times in sight of the Nile. 
Dynasties came, used it and passed, but the river, the 
father of the land, has remained as the provider of water 
and corn and cotton. 


The pictures are well reproduced in the plates. 
$ 


—Editor, Tue Mopern Review. aoe 

SECRETS OF JAPAN: By Chaman Lal. “Second 
Edition. With a Foreword by Mr. S. Takaishi, chief 
editor of “The Osaka Mainichi’ and “The Tokye Nichi-. 
Nichi,” and an Introduction by Dr. James A. B. Scherer. 
Profusely illustrated. Price not mentioned. To be had 
at the office of “The Hindustan Times,” Delhi. 


Mr. Chaman Lal has written a very interesting’ book. 
It reveals the real secrets of Japan’s phenomenal rise te 
power, and its transition from mediaevalism to modernism 
at a bound as it were. In times past Japan learnt much: 
from India. At present we. have much to learn from 
Japan and other countries—not of course as slavish imi- 
tators. As an Indian, the author has written the book. 
with India particularly in mind. 


WHAT SCIENCE STANDS FOR: By Sir Joni. 
Boyd Orr, F.R.S., Professor A. V. Hill Secr, RS. Pro- 
fessor J. C. Philip, F.R.S., Sir Richard Gregory, FRS., 
Sir A. Daniel Hall, F.R.S., and Professor Lancelot Hogben,. 
F.R.S., London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 5s. net. 


From the destructive uses of science people very oftem 
take a one-sided view of it. They lose sight of the good 
that science has done and is capable of doing. Science 
gives knowledge and the power to manipulate the forces. 
of nature. It is for man to make either a good or a bad! 
use of such knowledge and power. 

The book under review draws attention to the bene-- 
ficent aspect of the activities of scientists. It contains 
the following papers: Nutritional Science and State 
Planning, by Sir John Boyd Orr; The Humanity of 
Science, -by Professor A. V. Hill; The Chemist in the 
Service of the Community, by Professor J. C. Philip; 
Cultural and Social values of Science, by Sir Richard’ 
Gregory; Knowledge and Power, by Sir A. Daniel Hall; 
Naturalistic Studies in the Education of the Citizen, by- 
Professor Lancelot Hogben. 

i ee distinguished men of science have a right to be- 
eard. 


LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC: By Lionel R.. 
MecColvin, Chief Librarian, Hampstead Public Libraries, 
and Author of “Library Extension Work? &c. 5s. net. 
London. George Allen & Unwin Limited. 

This is a handy and useful manual which discusses 
the functtons and aims of the public library service, whom 
it should serve, the essentials of a library service, and other 
similar questions. Its thirteen chapters dwell on first: 


a 


BOOK REVIEWS 


principles, books and their readers, the question of.supply. 


and demand, of services and facilities, premises, staff, 
finance, &c. There are, besides, six appendices, in one 
of.which some comparisons are made between libraries and 
library services in England and America. Another treats 
of “standards for public libraries” in America. 


to cities of less than 10,000 inhabitants, with the per- 


centage of their population registered as borrowers of, 
books from libraries, which varies from 25 to 50 per cent. 


The number of books lent per capita varies from 5 to 10. 
In a predominantly illiterate country like India the attain- 
ment of even the lowest percentage mentioned above is a 
dream. Two appendices give lists of municipal libraries 
in England spending less than Is. per head of population 
per annum and of county libraries spending less than 3d. 
per head of population per annum. Do our municipalities 
and district boards maintain any public libraries? We do 
not know of any. How many ‘pies or fraction of a pie per 
head do they spend per annum in subsidizing libraries? 

. The book should be in great demand among all who 
‘have anything to do with libraries. 


INDIA TODAY AND TOMORROW: By Margarita 
Barns. London. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
With 19 illustrations. 


This book is a graphic autobiographical survey of the 
Indian scene since the appointment of the Simon Commi- 
ssion. The author worked, as a journalist, for an Indian 
‘news organization (the “Free Press of India”?) and was 
thus in close touch, both in England and India with 
‘Mr. Gandhi and other Indian politicians. This has en- 
abled her to supply much fresh information. One may 
not agree with all her judgments and conclusions, but 
they deserve to be known and considered. 

The ‘book is divided into three parts. In part I she 
‘writes, among other things, about the three so-called 
round table conferences, Mr. Gandhi and the joint- parlia- 
mentary committee. In part I she is in India and in 
touch with Gandhiji again, gives glimpses of the last 
Bombay Congress and of India at the polls. The last 
-part is devoted to the women of India, youth, the peasant, 
‘tthe industrial worker,.the press, the cinema, the radio, 
the British in India, the “foreigner” in India, legislators 
of the future, and the future. 


CHRISTIANITY—-RIGHT OR LEFT? Which way 
will Religion Move in the World Crisis? By Kenneth 
Ingram, Author of “The Coming Civilization” and “The 
Modern Attitude to the Sex Problem.” 6s. net. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. ° 


Though this book is addressed primarily to professing 
‘Christians and discusses the patt which the Church is 
destined to play in the crisis towards which the world is 
rapidly moving, it is of interest also to non-Christians, 
because it is chiefly the nations who profess Christianity 
who are, humanly speaking, making history. The author 
considers Fascism, Communism, Pacifism, and other factors 
in the situation. In his opinion there are on one side the 
forces which are working to create a new form of civiliza- 
tion, while on the other the older traditions are mobilizing 
in resistance. The question is : Will Christianity rally to the 
sside of the old or new—-Right or Left? The author’s answer 
is to be found in the last chapter of the book, éntitled 
“ Perhaps the Shape of Things to Come.” He clearly in- 
-clines to the Left. He is in favour of a genuinely Christ- 
4ollowing classless society. “Those who are conscious 
that Christianity is greater than any of its forms, who do 
‘not seek to limit the work of the Holy Spirit to the,con- 
fines of their own traditional conceptions, are natural allies 
of the Left.” “And those whose minds are .not sealed 


This’ 
gives statistics.of cities of over 1,000,000 inhabitants down | 
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-by. their own traditions will. know that they must seek the 


new-born Christ not in the familiar Jerusalem® not even 
in the palaces or the vaticans or the sanctuaries of be- 
lievers: but in an obscure manger, in some- strange 
Bethlehem, perhaps in the very environment which they 
haye- learned to regard as anti-God.” 


. ALTAR-STAIRS—A sequence of ‘sixty Studies in the 
Life and Lore, of the Spirit. By Rao Sahib V. Ramakrishna 
Rao, M.A., L.T., Ph.D., Retired Principal, Pittapur 
Rajah’s College, Cocanada, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Gold 
Medalist in Letters, University of Calcutta. Re. 1-8 or 
2s. 6d. To be had of the Author at Masulipatam, Madras 
Presidency. 5 ; ; 


The studies which this neatly printed and got-up 
volume of about 450 pages of royal octavo size contains, 
are for the most part more or less systematic sketches of 
spiritual theism—its doctrine, discipline and development. 
These are all characterized by the author’s devout spirit, 
thoughtfulness and wealth of imagery. There are some 
essay in literary appreciation and criticism also, Egu 
“Keats and Shelley as Odists,” “Shelley in the ‘Cenci, ”? 
“ Coleridge in ‘Christabel’ ” “Scott the Romancist,” etc. 
These will be appreciated by students and lovers of poetry. 
The author is never at a loss for the right word in the 
right place. His defect lies rather the other way about. 
In places his too abundant vocabulary makes his style 
cloying. It would gain by rigid economy in the use of 
words resulting in terseness. 

The volume has been very moderately priced, making 
it possible for our students, most of whom are poor, to 
possess a copy. 


MAN: Three Lectures delivered at the Andhra 
University by Rabindranath Tagore under the terms of the 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Endowment. Re. 1. To be had 
of the Registrar, Andhra University, W altair. 


These three lectures are entitled “Man,” “Supreme 
Man,” and “‘I am He.” They are expositions of 
inspiring spiritual religion. 


_ DEVELOPMENT OF FEMALE EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND AND UTILIZATION OF WESTERN 
METHODS OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL,: being the 
Report submitted to Calcutta University by Miss Sakuntala 
Sastri, Vedatirtha, M.A. (Calcutta), B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
Ghosh Travelling Fellow, Calcutta University. Published 
by the University of Calcutta. With many illustrations. 


This Report contains much useful information, hither- 
to not easily available, and some practical suggestions. 
Promoters of the education of girls and women in India 
will get much help from it. 3 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
VOLS. I & II. 1933: Published in 1936. Geneve. Price 
10s. 6d. and 15s. (Second Edition). 


The second edition is a decided improvement on the 
frst which was published in. 1933, for the following 
reasons, Whereas the plan remains the same, viz. the 
distribution of population by oceupations, social insurance, 
social assistance, housing, family allowances, and holidays 
with pay, thirty-eight different countries are now taken 
up instead of the previous twenty-four. The schemes 


‘subsequent to 1930 have also been incorporated with the 


meticulous care we usually associate. with the work of 
the International Labou, Office. The period between 
1930 and 1933 was most interesting, and it marked the 
frantic attempts of national states to stem the downward 
course of the crisis. Dislocated finance and trade would 
have stopped expenditure on social nce completely, 
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. but the Communist menace -was always looming before 
the plannérs. The cynical spirit of Bismarck, the father 
of Social Insurance, descended on the Reformists, who 
sought to take the wind out of the sails of the revolu- 
tionary. These two volumes seem to suggest that the 
attempt was successful. The opposite view may also be 
legitimately held. There are many who think that though 
the benefits accruing from the extensive social services 
did offer some degree of protection to the labourers yet 
they were either insufficient to cover the total effects of 
the last crisis or beside the point which was the abolition 
of the wage-system or such regulation thereof as would 
remove once for all the source of all such cyclic troubles, 
viz, the unequal distribution of effective demand, within 
a country and between different countries. Probably, 
the impression noted above is natural. It is likely to 
grow, so long as the other point of view is not put forth 
with the same encyclopedic endeavour. 


Two other criticisms are pertinent. On account of 
the late publication of the report on 1933 in 1936, many 
new materials have been missed. Two glaring instances 
are those of France under the aegis of the Popular Front 
Ministry, and of India. In our country, such delays are 
understandable, but not at Geneva. Reports on growing 
movements are, however, born old. One way out of the 
difficulty is to print them in such a way that additional 
up-to-date materials can be stuck to the relevant pages. 

Lastly, the cost is almost prohibitive for the middle 
class book-buyer. My experiénce tells me that the most 
invaluable work of the League of Nations and of the 
International Labour Office remains unknown to most of 
us chiefly on account of the cost of their publications. 
Just compare the price of Left Wing Literature with that 
of I. L. O. publications. And who denies the greater 
scholarly worth of the latter? 

In any case the supreme usefulness of these two 
volumes is undisputed. Whichever may be the form of 
government we are likely to evolve, a study of the Inter- 
national Social Services is the imperative duty of all 
statesmen, scholars and publicists alike.. No Indian 
library can therefore do without these two volumes. I 
deliberately forbear from a comparative estimate of the 
social services in. India and other countries which are 
self-governing, for the simple reason that it would not 


be pleasant to any party, here in India. The social’ 


services which the Indian Government have given us and 
which we demand or are forced to accept are too much 
mixed with one particular brand of politics in reaction to 
one special phase of economic exploitation. 

Social services, however comprehensive they may be, 
. are being increasingly understood to be curative rather 
than preventive. ‘ 

This report, therefore, is more medical than hygienic. 
Swarajist India will have to combine both methods. 
And in such an attempt it will be compelled to go to 
Geneva, which I consider to be the finest Research 
Institute of Social Sciences in the world. A 


Duyursgatt Prasan MUKERJI 


. SCTENTIFIC PROGRESS : SIR HALLEY STEWART 
LECTURE 1935: By six eminent scientists, p. 210. 
Published by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


The progress of Science is the general subject of the 
1935 Halley Stewart Lectures. The bix lecturers are 
among the greatest of English scientists, and their names 
speak for themselves. Individual chapters are as follows : 
Sir James Jeans on “Man and the Universe,” Sir William 
Bragg on “ The Progress of Physical Science,” Prof. E. V. 
_ Appleton on “The Electricity in the Atmosphere,” 
Prof. E. Meljgnley on “Progress; in Medical Science,” 
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Prof. J. B. S. Haldane on “Human Genetics and Human: 
Ideals,” and. Prof. Julian Huxley on “Science and its- 
Relation to Social Needs.” 


This is a book intended chiefly for the layman,. 
intelligent layman, who is a rarity among us. These- 
essays will help towards clearing “our minds about the 
foundations of science, and they will also serve to intro-- 
duce to English-knowing lay readers the new cosmology; 
and the constructive possibilities of science, with the- 
destructive possibilities of which, too hastily and too highly- 
developed, we are more familiar. 


To introduce the book to the reader, we give below 
one or two extracts. Sir James Jeans in ‘Man and the 
Universe’ says “that until early in the present century 
scientific knowledge was continually compelling man to- 
lower his estimate of his importance and of his position 
in the universe. It is still too early to attempt any final: 
judgment of more recent events, partly because they are. 
still so near at hand, partly because scientists themselves- 
are not yet in complete agreement about them. But to 
me, at least, it seems that within the last few years the- 
tide has begun to turn. In the light of recent knowledge 
gained from the theory of relativity and quanta we seem. 
entitled to take a more hopeful view of our position than. 
Victorian science had been willing to concede. The plain 
average man, ignorant alike of the problems and of the 
perplexities of science, has formed a view of his position- 
which was influenced largely, no doubt, by his vanity and 
self-importance, but was based, on the whole, on his 
practical everyday experience of life. He believed, among 
other things, that he was free to choose between the 
higher and the lower, between good and evil, between. 
progress and decadence. To many, Victorian science 
seemed to challenge all such beliefs. It knew nothing: 
of higher nor lower, progress nor decadence; it knew only 
of a vast machine, which ran on automatically and of 
its own inertia, as it had been set to run on the first 
morning of the creation. And it would continue so to 
run, following out its predestined-course, to the end of 
time. We now begin to think that this challenge was 
a mistaken one, that the universe may be more like the 
untutored man’s commonsense conception of it than ha 


` 


scemed possible a generation ago, and that humanity ~ 


may not have been mistaken in thinking itself free to 
choose between good and evil, to decide its direction of 
development, and within Hmits to carve out its own 
future.” 


Professor Julian Huxley in ‘Science and Social Needs” 
says :—“ The way in which the problem of the pest of 
the prickly pear in Australia was solved provides a good 
example of the work made possible on the basis of 
descriptive work by museum specialists. The plant was 
introduced into north-eastern Australia in the last century, 
and rapidly spread until large areas of land became 
covered with forests of prickly pear. I remember a 
lecture by Dr. Tillyard, the Australian entomologist, in 
which he was talking about the prickly pear. In it he said, 
‘I have been talking 11 minutes on the subject; in 
that time the prickly pear has occupied another 11 acres 
of Australian soil” It was a real menace. Then the 
authorities sent out an expedition to find out what insect 
enemies the prickly pear had in its natural habitat in 
Central America. The expedition brought back a 
number of these; as a result of liberating them in vast 
numbers a great deal of the prickly pear forest has been 
done away with, and the pest is now under control» 
Without the previous work of museum specialists im 
systematic zoology, such results would be impossible.” 

J. M. Darra 
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EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA: By Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., Manindra Chandra Nandi, 
Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Benares Hindu University. The 
Indian Book Shop, Benares City. 


This book gives an illuminating account of the 
educational system of Ancient India, from the Vedic period 
down to about 1200 A.D., though in connection with 
several points the state of affairs as prevailing in sub- 
sequent periods even down to the advent of the British 
has been referred to. In ten chapters it deals with topics 
like educational ritwals, the relation between the teacher 
and the student, rules of student life, curricula, method 
of teaching, examinations, vocational education, female 
education, educational centres and institutions, attitude 
of the state and the society towards education, and merits 
and demerits of the system. There are two appendices 
of which one quotes extracts from the Taittiriya Upanishad 
and the Carakasamhita purporting to be what may be 
called convocation addresses in the present age and the 
other traces the origin of the Yajnopavita or Sacred thread 
which is’ stated to have originally been only an upper 
garment—a conclusion that was already arived at several 
years back by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya (Visva-bharati Quarterly, Vol. I, pp. 107 f.) 
though no reference to him is made in the present book. 
The Bibliography gives, inter alia, a list of modern works 
on education. But we miss here the name of a work of 
Mr. Nagendranath Mazumdar (History of Education in 
Ancient India Calcutta, 1916) who appears to have been 
one of the pioneers in the field. No reference has also 
been made in the book to the work done in this line by 
Prof. R. K. Mukherji whose papers on the subject—about 
a dozen in number—were published in the Lucknow 
University Journal and elsewhere. Of other omissions 
mention may be made of the following: In the section 
on curricula no reference has been made to the traditional 
division of Vidyas into four or fourteen classes. A 
reference to more women poets and scholars—specially 
those versed or interested in dharma-shastra literature 
would have been highly interesting in the section on 
female education. An enquiry into the history of the 
Kulapatis who are supposed to have been in charge of 
10,000 students each would have been welcome in the 
section of educational centres. It would be interesting if 
in the section on society, state and education a_ brief 
notice were taken of the manner in which eminent scholars 
were publicly honoured in ancient India, a short descrip- 
tion of which has been given by the present reviewer 
in the Ojha Commemoration Volume. However, in spite 
of these minor defects the book will be read with interest 
and profit by students of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture and specially by those who are interested in the 
history of education. It is more comprehensive- than any 
other work on the subject that has hitherto been published. 
The huge labour and critical scholarship involved in 
collecting data scattered in various old works belonging 
to different periods of time, sifting them and presenting 
them in their proper perspective are noticeable almost in 
every page of this not a very small work. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


A HANDBOOK OF GWALIOR: By M. B. Garde, 
B.A., Superintendent of Archeology, Gwalior State. 
Alijah Darbar Press. Gwalior, 1936. Pages 24H11, 
22 plates, 2 maps. 


This book was specially written for visitors to 
Gwalior during the All-India Educational Conference held 
there some time ago. It gives a detailed description of 
the literary, educational, social, philanthropic and indus- 
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trial activities of the state; while it also presents a guide 
to the places of interest within the city of Gwalior. 
Tt should prove helpful to all visitors to Gwalior. 


SOME ARCHAOLOGICAL FINDS IN THE IDAR 
STATE: By P. A. Inamdar, M.A., B.Sc. Department 
of Archeology, Idar State, Himatnagar, 1936. Price one 
Rupee. Pages 78+30 plates and one map. 


This booklet of 78 pages gives us a description of the- 
ancient temples, sculptures, monuments and inscriptions 
ofthe State of Idar in the Western India States Agency.. 
It is illustrated with 56 well-printed plates and one map» 

The author must be congratulated on the success- 
with which he has carried out his work of preliminary 
exploration. He has discovered some very interesting 
archzological objects which require identification and- 
which are likely to throw light on the cultural affinities. 
of the State. The site named Roda, for example, 
deserves intensive exploration both on account of its. 
ruined temples as well as on the unique character of some: 
of its sculptures (No. 22). 

We hope the author will follow up his researches and: 
give us in future detailed plans and elevations of these 
temples and possible identification of the sculptures. In: 
the present description, details about the Vahanas of 
different deities is occasionally not given; they would: 
have been useful for the reader in checking up identifica- 
tions. 

The book is very moderately priced, and we hope 
will form a welcome addition to the library of students. 
of ancient Indian history. 

Nirmat Kumar Bose 


THE FEDERATION OF INDIA: By P. R. Lele, 
B.A., LL.B. Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road,, 
Bombay 7. Pages 182. Price Re. 1-4. 


This is an admirable summary of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and will prove useful to those who find 
the Act itself too technical and complicated but would 
not be content with simple generalizations about the new 
constitution. The important sections of the Act which 
form the very basis of the constitution have been repro- 
duced verbatim and a full and accurate summary of the 
rest has been given. . Provisions bearing on the same 
topic and found scattered in different parts of the Act 
have been brought together to facilitate easy reference- 

The author examines in his introduction some salient 
features of the new constitution, pointing out where it 
departs from the Act of 1919. 

Putmnsraant SEN 


THE COBRAS OF DHERMASHEVI: By S.K. 
Chettur, 1.C.S. Higginbotham Ltd. Madras and Bangalore. 


The book is a collection of short stories originally 
published in many Indian journals, such as, The Hindu, 
India Monthly Magazine, etc. All the stories are not ot 
the same standard of excellence—the plots of the murder 
stories being particularly thin, They are however all 
written in an easy and flowing style and are very delight- 
ful to read, A vein of healthy optimism and pleasant 
humour run through all the stories. Though the scenes 
are mostly South Indian the stories are of universal 
interest and are not bound by the limitations of space; 
they thus fulfil the most important characteristics of 
short stories. ©: 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY: Fol. 5, No. 1. 
September °36. Editor Charles Spearman, London.. 


This is a highly technical journal devoted to Psycho- 
logy. As usual the \present volume also contains very 
interesting and valudble articles writen by eminent 
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psychologists’ of international: reputation. Prof. McDougall 
-of the -Duke University has contributed another part of 
his critical consideration of the Dynamics of The Gestalt 
Psychology, the latest phase in the development of the 


science. : 
S. C. Mrrra 


GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY, VOL. II: By 
-Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; published by Kitabistan, City 
-Road, Allahabad. Price Rs. 9. 


The book under review is the second and concluding 
-volume of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s prison letters to his 
«daughter, Indira, giving a summary of world history 
from the earliest times to 1933. The first volume is a 
vsurvey of world history from the dawn of civilization to 
the age of Napolean and thus brings the story to the 
threshold of the modern age. The second volume 
begins from the fall of Napolean and carries the story 
‘to 1933. In this volume’ the history of the nineteenth 
-and twentieth centuries has been dealt with in great 
detail so as to bring out the root causes underlying the 
political and economic phenomena which confront the 
‘world today. The industrial and political revolutidns of 
modern Europe and America, the growth of imperialism 
:and the working class movement, the national movements 
of the eastern countries, socialism, communism, facism, 
the world depression of 1929 and onwards, Hitlerism, and 
the Roosevelt drive in America have all been considered 
‘in relation to one another. 


. While reviewing the first volume we had nothing but 
sunstinted praisé for the author’s treatment of the subject, 
which was thorough and masterly, while at the same time 
instructive and interesting. In the second volume, though 
ithe same reputation has been maintained in most places, 
:still sometimes’ we miss the depth and lucidity we admired 
:so much in the first volume. ` 

Yet, the book is an unusual one and though it is 
‘primarily meant for the young, still it will help grown-up 
people also to understand, to a great extent, the tangled 
‘web of -world-affaits today, and Indians can see in this 
wwork a picture of their own national struggle in proper 
‘perspective with the world as background. Pandit 
Jawaharlal has humanised the dry story of history and 
-in this respect his work is unique. No Indian who wants 


struggle can ignore this book. 
Sukumar Ranyan Das 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE GEETA : By Sailendra Nath 
Chatterjee, M.A., M.L., B.C.S. Published by Sourendra 
-Nath Chatterjee. Price One Rupee. 


In this book, the author has stated the essential 
‘truths contained in the Gita. The author believes that 
the dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna, is merely the 
vehicle through which Veda-Vyasa has presented his 
solutions of the problems of life to the whole human 
‘race and it is not in fact the utterance of Sri Krishna, 
although stated as such by Vyasa himself in the Maha- 
“bharata, of which the Gita forms a part in the Vishma 
Parba. The authors analysis is based on a rational 
‘interpretation of the Gita. He gives an analytical 
summary of the arguments of Sri Krishna chapter by 
-chapter. The author has also given a brief survey of 
the teachings of the religious books preceding the Gita. 
“The conclusion arrived at by the author is highly 
interesting and shows the amount of reverence with 
-which he has approached the sukject. He has also a 
«deep insight into. the religious philosophy of the Gita, 
-and tries to prove that it is the synthesis of all the 
religious teachings which preceded it. 


JizeNpra Nata Bose 
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introduction : 


‘to have a knowledge of world affairs and our national 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, 1937 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


BRAHMA-SUTRAS—with text, word-for-word. trans- 
lation, English rendering, comments, index as well as 
By Swami Vireswarananda, published- by 
himself, Advaita Asharama, Mayabati, Almora. Price 
Rs, 3 only. 


This edition of the Brahma-Sutras will be found 
valuable by those who desire to read the Vedanta of 
Sankara, but has neither sufficient time nor mastery over 
Sanskrit to undertake the study of his Bhashya. Though 
based on the Bhashya, the book is neither a translation 
nor even an abridgment of the same; all that is important 
in the Bhashya has been embodied in the English com- 
mentary; while no essential point has been left out, a 
few of the prégnant hints scattered throughout the 
Bhashya has been elaborated in the commentary; the 
inclusion of the exposition of Adhyasa, rarely to be found 
even in Sanskrit works of this class, has added to the 
worth of the book and the insertion of the gist of 
Adhikaranas, te its usefulness. 

The introduction is the outcome of the editor’s deep 
study; in it he has given a critical and comparative 
estimate of the views of the great Acharyas on the Sutras 
and in so doing he has also incidentally attempted to 
refute the charge of Sankara being disloyal to Badarayana; 
though, by tradition, and probably by conviction also, 
the editor belongs to the school of Sankara, his criticism 
of Ramanuja and other Acharyas is characterised by that 
spirit’ of toleration which is natural to a follower of 
Sree Ramakrishna. 

_ In conelusion, I hope that the editor will append 
the complete adhikaranas in future editions; this will 
make the ‘book a little larger, but fuller, and therefore 
more useful to the reader. F 
TsancHanpra Ray 


TELUGU 


TARANGINI: By Kandukuri Ramabhadra Rao, 
Innispet, Rajahmundry. Pp. 38. Price Annes Four. 


The work under review is a collection of poems on 
various topics, seventeen in number, sung by the author 
in his poetic ecstacies, spontaneous and free. Attempt at 
style and rigid rules are far from the work, which comprises 
topics on Love, Nature, Patriotism and finally Social Evils. 


B. Sunper Ram Rau 


KANNADA 
BUDDHA VACANA PARICAYA & MILINDA 
PRASNE. Pp- 124-210+134, Demy Qctavo. Cloth 
Bound, Price Rs. 4; Library Edition, Rs. 7-8. 
PALI PAJJA PUPPHANJALI: Pp. 64. Double 


Crown 1/16. Paper bound. Price. Annas Eight. 


Translated and edited by G. P. Rajaratnam, M.A., and 
published by Sakya Sahitya Mantapa. P. O. Malleswaram, 
Bangalore. 

Mr, Rajaratnam is a well-known figure in, Kannada 
literary circles. His bout-songs (Ratnana PADAGALU) 
and books for children were highly appreciated. He is 
now trying to place the teachings of Lord Buddha before 
the Kinnada public by translating classical Buddhist 
literature into Kannada. This work was long overdue 
and My. Rajaratnam deserves the gratitude of Kannada’ 
public for his laudable attempt. The first of these two 
books is divided into four parts, which contain ‘fifteen 
parables, Eight Jatak Stories, Four Sutras and Ten in. 
cidents of Buddha’s Life with the three first books of 
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Milinda’s Questions. The translation from the original 
Pali sources in chaste Kannada in an elegant style is to be 
appreciated. a 

Pali Pajja Pupphanjali is.a collection of selected Pali 
verses along with their translation in Kannada verses. It 
is rather a difficult task to translate poems. of one language 
into poems of another language, but Mr. Rajaratnam 
with his command of language has come out successful 
in this task. These two pubucations are fore-runners. of 
a series on the subject. The printing and get-up is 
excellent and do credit to the publishers.. 


SHILA MUKHA (Stone Face) ; By M. V. Seetha- 
ramiah, M.A. Pp. 110. Price. As. 12. Published by 
he Bharathi Sahithya Mandir, Avenue Road, Bangalore 

uty. a 

The book is a translation of the famous American 
writer Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Stone Face and two other 
stories, written in’ easy style and simple language. 


HUVVINA. ASE (The desire for flowers): By the 
same author. Paper bound. Pp. 80. Price As. 12. 
` A social drama depicting the woes’ of virgin widows. 
The plot is well arranged. The book is interesting and 
the get-up is good. 


A. Narayanaswamy Aryer 


GUJARATI 


TRILOCHAN: By. Kakalbhai Kothari and 
Gunavantrai Acharya, published by the Saurashtra 
Karyalaya, Ranpur, Kathiewad. Cloth bound. Pp. 226. 
Price Re. 1-4-0 (1935). - : 


The book contains three stories, like the three eyes 
(Trilochan) of god Shiv. The stories are called Kumari, 
Anil and Ila. The problem that the joint authors have 
set themselves to tackle, is the eradication of the old 
system of marriage and the substitution of companionship 
between boys and girls in social servicé : such companion- 
ship may or may not eventuate in marriage. American 
writers and books have made us familiar with the 
problem, and even there with all her advancement and 
progress, America has not yet been able to throw off the 
old shackles; much Iéss is it possible in India and more 
so in Gujarat and Kathiawad. However in the garb of 
an interesting story Messrs. Kothari and Acharya lave 
woven a fanciful picture of the life of a lifelong spinster 
who desires to. eschew the world and cannot do it, on an 


island, inhabited by Backward classes. It is an alluring _ 


picture but all the same fanciful. 


AME BADHAN: By Dhansukhlal K. Mehta and 
Jyotindra H. Dave, M.A. published by Mulshankar 
Somnath Bhatt, Raopura, Baroda. Cloth bound with 
pictures. Pp. 389. Price Rs. 2-8 (1935). ; 


The inhabitants wf Surat are said to be the jolliest 
in the whole of Gujarat, and they are very pleasure-loving 
also. Two such youngmen of Surat have combined their 
inborn genius for depicting humour, which is always 
found by those who have the proper “trump” lying 
concealed. in the every day incidents in the’ life of a 
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Surati. It is rare to find a humorous work.jointly written. 
because cooperation is dificult in this direction. So far: 
as is known only one such book has been written before.. 
The “ Hasya Mandir” by the late Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth,, 
(belonging to Surat) and his wife Lady Vidya Gouri 
Nilkanth. In ‘the present substantial volume of four- 
hundred pages the authors have. treated, from. first hand 
knowledge every outstanding event in the life-of'a “ Surat: 
born and bud” child from birth to marriage,. with the- 
-brush of a humorous caricaturist, who has not failed to- 
notice even the most trifling item in the domestic life of 
Surat Hindu Society. The Surati’s lové of kite flying,. 
the barber’s daily visit, the tailor’s adventures in cutting 
and sewing, the washerman’s duties and a. hundred other- 
daily rounds of visit of artisans and others are set down 
with a faithfulness which only one living in Surat can. 
appreciate. These phases of life are however disappearing: 
slowly but steadily. under the pressure of our new life and. 
it was indeed a very happy idea to try to preserve them 
for the generations to comé, in. book form. We welcome- 
these “Cameos” from every point of view; the reader: 
would not fail to be amused even if he takes up any 
chapter out of the twenty-seven at random and reads it.. 
The mode of teaching of the orthodox schoolmaster ‘or- 
the confusion at the time of a Surati’s wedding, the: 
search of a proper ‘bride, these are some of the chapters: 
which can be sampled with advantage. 


K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LAW OF THE CYCLE OF CIVILIZATION :: 
Enunciated by L: M. Pal, M.D. Hahnemann. Publishing- 
Co. Price Re. 1. Pp. 28 and a chart, 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE: By N. Thiagarajan,. 
dramatic. assistant Madanapalle College. Pp. 14. 


l -WORLD PEACE AND HOW TO ESTABLISH IT : 
By D. N. Deb, Zindabazar, Sylhet, Assam. Price two annas.. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT WORLD-DIS..- 
TRESS: By H. V. Chinmulgund (Rao Bahadur). 
Published by Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, B.A., at the Arya- 
bhusan Press, 936/3, Bhamburda Peth, Poona 4. Price- 
four annas. : 


CHRISTIANITY FROM THE HINDU EYE: By C.. 
R. Jain. To be had from L. Panna Lal Jain, Bookseller,. 
Bara Dareeba, Delhi. -Pp. witi+-100. 


PILLARS OF INDIA: By Sundara Sarma, B.A.(Se.),. 
Calcutta. 1936. á 


EX-KING EDWARD VIH (THE STORY OF HIS 
LIFE: Men of Today Series, Book I. By H. R. Aiyer.. 
g S. Raja &. Co., Dandia Bazar, Baroda. Price As. 4.. 
i P- 48. 


NOTES IN A NUT-SHELL: By Tanguturi Srira-- 
mulu, Halkett’s Gardens, Rajahmundry. Published by” 
the author. Price annas eight. 
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THE HAND-SYMBOLS IN KATHAKALI 
By KUTTIKRISHNA MARAR 


I. Sears eon Rese 


(abhmaya}, the very. essence of the 
Indian pantomime—the harmony of the three 
elements Nritta (dance) Gita (song) and Vadya 
(musical accompaniments)—has been dividéd 
into four kinds, the Angika (gestural), the 


- ‘Sativika (emotional), the Vachika (oral), and 


the Aharya. (external). The external, wherein 


: “the effect is mainly the result of dress, is ‘borrowed 


‘from architecture and painting; in respect of the 


. oral action ‘in which the recitation ‘of prose and 


“verse is an essential element, song and literature 


‘play no little-part : while the gestural andthe. 
-emotional are entirely two independent arts. 


The representation of the psychic conditions 


- that cause perspiration, tears, trembling, change 
~ «of voice, change of colour, horripilation, petrifac- 


tion and fainting is the action of the emotional 
‘kind (Sattvika). The gestural action is more 
In fact, gesture holds sway over 
‘more than three-fotrths the realm of action; 


i ‘and it shall not be wrong even to define action 
: approximately as the representation of things, 


‘thoughts and emotions by the art of gesture. 


. Dress, words and emotional representations may 


‘then be said-to be s0 many aids to me art of 


` gesture. 


è L An ART ARISING FROM THE MOVEMENT OF THE 


LIMBS 
It is alleged that in the- earliest times, 


$ sbefore man had learned the use of language 
= for the expression of thoughts, gesture had been 
= the effective substitute. 
` of the lower orders of creation and tured to 
. the path of ‘civilisation, the. art of gesture, 
` »perhaps, was his first achievement. Even now, 


When man took leave 


“when the language of civilization has acquired 


the highest powers of expression, that art 


-still persists and remains intimately associated 


with the life of man. When talking, man often 


significantly moves, though only to a slight 
sextent, bis eyes, neck, hands, and other parts 


` -of the body; and especially so when he is sub- 


jected to emotion; nay more, when a man’s talk 
‘is either bereft of all gestutes or accompanied 
-with inappropriate gestures, it is dull and insipid. 
“Gestures betray a most i ad relation to man’s 
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Sanne and emotions. ` The arch of.a brow, the 
glance of an eye, the throb of a cheek, a sharp 
turn of the neck, a shake of the hand—all these, 
we know, quickly and vividly portray thoughts 
and emotions far beyond the reach of words. 
Action originates from gestures in the same 
way as literature does from language and song 
from the varying pitches of the human voice. 
Action, with the help- of symbolic gestures of 
the hand (Mudras), is. able to illustrate and 
illumine as many beautiful thoughts as literature . 
with all its descriptive powers has been’ able 
to do. - Action with-its rhythmic movements 
of the ‘limba has struck many a sweet note of 
harmony in our minds in the same way as song 
that works with its different notes of varying 
pitch and frequency. - 


IIL Inpra’s ART OF ACTION LIVES. IN 
` £ KarHaKALt’ 


The art of action in India has long been 
perfected. Due to the. blessings of Nature, 
Indians could for many centuries lead.a life of 
comparative ease without being much ‘subjected 
to the severe struggle for existence; in those days 
they turned their thoughts to the development 
of arts and philosophy. _Even in respect of the 
single art of action, more than fifty books are 
known to have been. written in Sanskrit; and the 
-inscriptions and engravings such as are found in 
the caves of Ajanta and in temples like Chidam- 
baram are silent but eloquent commentaries on 
these works. But today, it is a matter of pride 
for the people.of Kerala that this great art of 
action persists: int its fullness and purity only in 
‘Kathakali’. . - 

In their attempt to perfect ‘ Kathakali; our- 
ancestors were obliged to throw the oral into. the 
background so that the psycho-physiological 
elements of action might be at their best; thus 
the element of song along with the musical- 
accompaniments had to be shifted to such a- 
position that ‘they played only a secondary role. 
It is a matter of common experience that facial- 
expression of emotion is not quite compatible 
with talking and singing. It is thus that 
technical knowledge became indispensable, for 
an adequate appreciation of ‘ Kathakali? ` 






THE HAND-SYMBOLS IN KATHAKALT 


; The aft of action in India has long been perfected, and this great art lives in ite fulness 

and purity in Kathakali. In this dance, symbolic representation of the hand should be auch 

-as to express, with the aid of the eye, the brow and other limbs, sH human sentiments. 
: For explanation of the poses, see text: 








‘Where the hand is, there the eye must go; where the eye goes, the mind must follow...’ 
A living imagery is portrayed in Kathakali by movements of the hands, facial expressions and 
different poses of dancing, no = 








Combined-hand poses in Kathakali 




















Men alone can take part in this dance which depicts 
lahabharata - 
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IV. THE BEAUTY or THB KATHAKALI TECHNIQUE 

‘To appreciate any art in full some degree 
of technical knowledge is indispensable. Ex- 
perience shows that, before acquiring a high 
degree of literary knowledge, it is impossible to 
properly -appreciate any great literary work. 
And for a proper. appreciation of the. Indian 
Dance—Kathakali—the chief technical’ aid 
necessary is a knowledge of the symbolic gestures 
of the hand; and these gestures, beautiful as 
they are, are never. dull or uninteresting to the 
student. 

And this technical part of the art is one 
that represents even the commonest thing in a 
most beautiful manner by a proper manipulation 
of the band, the palm and the:fingers. Let us 
take one example. The statement “a bee flies 
away from an open lotus after sucking up the 
honey” is. a most prosaic one that strikes the 

-ear with no sense of beauty; but the same fact 
when represented by a expert actor becomes a 
feast for the eyes. -The two concave palms of 
the actor are brought together (Kapota symbol) 
and gradually raised up—a manipulation that 
dees not fail to remind the spectator of the 
coming up of a lotus bud. The fingers then are 
gradually opened backwards just like the petals 
of the blossoming lotus- until the resemblance 
to the blossom is complete (two padmakosa 
mudras together). During all -these manipula- 


tions the eyes of the actor are steadily fixed 


on the flower symbol and his face manifests 
a pleasure such as is caused only at the sight 
of a real lotus. Then he draws off the right 
hand and manipulates his fingérs.in a péculiar 
way (Mukura symbol) moving the palm up and 
down and sideways and steadfastly fixing his 
gaze on all these operations with the result that 

we have the imagery us of a bee approach- 
' ing on its wings. The right hand under such 
manipulations is brought and fixed above the 
left hand that still symbolises the open flower. 
The action of sucking up the honey is effectively 
portrayed by an acrobatic movement of thé eyes. 
A few moments more and. the bee flies away. 
In this illustration, though the symbol of the 
lotus flower is too technical, the apparent 
resemblance is not at all difficult to detect. The 
illustrative symbol for the bee is far less con- 
vincing; but the movements that approximate to 
the peculiar flight of the bee easily bring home 
to our minds the intended resemblance. 

Herein is the secret: the words of our 
language have become either too technical or 
uninteresting by frequent use: they therefore 
fail to arouse in our minds the appropriate 
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feelings and emotions. Therefore it is that ae 
have had recourse to figures of speech. But 
the actor in representing the objects concerned 


with his hands -manages to evince also thy 


appropriate feelings on his face and conneé e 
them through his eyes with the objects. i 
presented. Thus because the symbols and. -tifé 
appropriate feelings converge at a common foc 
the representation becomes replete with life. - 
The great masters of gesture say : 
£ Netra bhroo mukha ragadei rupangai rupabrimhitah 
Pratyangaischa karah karya rasabhava pradarsakah’ | 
(Symbolic representation of the hand should be mide 
expressive of sentiments with the aid of feelings convé 
through the eye, the brow and the facial colour an 
different limbs of the body). 5 
*Yato hasta statodristi ryato dristi stato manah 
Yato mana stato bhavo’ yato bhava stato. rasah? e 
(Where the hand is there the. eye must go; wie 
the eye goes the mind must follow; and the object -conj 
templated by the mind must bring out the natural 4 
appropriate feelings; herein lies the sentiment of action 

















Thus when an actor signifies 4 mountain’ 
lion, deer, a serpent, a king or a beautiful maidę 
he will readily subject himself to a hallucination 
and we are shown the same feelings as we woul 
experience on seeing these objects in life; ¥ 
feelings of the actor.are naturally reflected 
our own minds, - ae 






V. THE ORIGIN OF HAND-SYMBOLS 


According to’ students of research symbol 
representation by hands (Mudras) owes ` its 
origin to the ritual of the Vedic Age Cant 
in the worship of the Gods. Whatever that 1a 
be, the hand symbols of ‘Kathakali’ hay 
undoubtedly been evolved from the Natya Sastia 
(the science of dancing) which has for a very long 
time been’ the proud possession of India. But tli 
Sanskrit’ book called the Hastalakshna Deepikg 
(the light of hand symbols), which finds ‘circul 






.tion, perhaps, only in Kerala and pretends to De 


the sole and the first authority on hand symb} 
in‘ Kathakali,’ is very misleading. The twentyg 
four symbols described therein are in nani 
found in the Natya Sdstra, but the details 

manipulation are often entirely- different ane 
contradictory; in other words in the actual man 
pulation of the hands there is nothing common 
between the two. And we are led to doubt thi 

the ‘Kathakali’ symbols might be after all the 
peculiar possession of the Dravidians or the 
Malayalees. One of the most undesirable results 
of such a doubt has been the publication of thé 
chart Hand-poses in Hindu Art by the 
archacological department of Travancore. Thé 
chart contains about 150 poses avowedly accord- 


‘ʻo 6- - 





` 


- Deepika, the 
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ing to the Natya Sastra, the Hasta Lakshna 
Abhinaya Darpana and the 
Chilappatiakara; but we have to add that one 
who attempts to study these is far on.the high 


< road to madness. 


According to Bharata, single handed poses 
are 24 in number, combined hand 13 and dance 
poses 28. Of these the dance poses are but 
beautiful poses of the entire arms at the time 
of dancing and have no special significance. 
The other two kinds are significant and attempt 
as far as possible to approximate to a resemblance 


= of the object symbolised; and in certain places 


a living imagery is portrayed by movements of 


_ the hands, facial expressions and different poses 
: of dancing. 


single hand. 


Of these let us examine the poses of the 
In the book Abhinaya Darpana 


= (the mirror of gestures) however, which is of a 


es 


č far later date than the Natya Sastra and in my 


opinion more South Indian in atmosphere, the 


| single handed poses are 32 and the combined 23. 
` All the poses deséribed in the Natya Sastra have 


. ten new poses have been added. 


been almost literally transcribed, though nine or 
This clearly 
proves that in the days of the Abhinaya Darpana 


hand poses had developed and made substantial- 


" progress. Of these 32, 29 have been incorporated 
into the 32 poses in ‘Kathakali’ which has 


¿© therefore three adventitious poses. 


Sead 


“Gg 


_ Scissor tips, see fig. 4). 


But the 
Hasta Dakshna Deepika describes only 24. Nay 
more, in the Natya Sastra and other similar 


:,. treatises the symbols have been named after the 


- objects which they at least, remotely, resemble, 


but in the Hasta Lakshna Deepika everything 
in confusion (e.g, Kartaree Mukha— 
From all these we are 


: led to conclude that the Hasta Lakshna Deepika 


is a spurious work that has borrowed without 


: discretion and made confusion worse confounded 
» and that it never was, is or will be an authority 
| for ‘ Kathakali’? 


~ with the help of a table. 


We shall now illustrate these differences 
The numbers on the 
left side and ‘the names in the first column 
represent the order and names of the symbols 
described as- in the Natya Sastra while the 
numbers on the right side of the same column 
show their order in the Abhinaya Darpana, The 
second column contains the names and represents 
the order given in the Hasta Lakshna Deepika 
for the same poses against which they are noted. 


1. Pataka 1 Tripataka 17 
2. Tripataka 2 ataka 1- 
. Ardhapataka 3 Kapitha 7 
3. Kartarimukha 4 Sikhara 9 

Mayura ¢ 5 YAS, 
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4, Ardhachandra . 6 Hamsapaksha .. 8 
5. Arala 2s, f Bhramara 14 
6. Sukatunda 8 Ka 
7. Mushti 9 Mushti ag fe 
8. Sikhara 10 Vardhamanaka 20 
9. Kapitha . i a 
10. Katakamukha 12 Kataka 3 
11. Suchi (mokha) 13 . Suchimukha .. 15 
.. Chandrakala 14 Ardhachandra 2 
12. Padmakosa 15 Anjali se LL 
13. Sarpasiras | 16 19 
14, Mrigasirsha .. 17 ws 
.. Simhamukha 18 Mrigasirsha 18 
15. Kangula 19 se 
16. Alapallava 
Alapadmaka 20 a 
17. Chatura 21 Pallava . 16 
18. Bhramara 22 se 
19. Hamsasya em aac Hamsasya 10 
20. Hamsapaksha 24 Kartarimukha 5 
21. Sandamsa Mudrakhya 2 
Hamsasya 23 25 
.. Sandamsa 25 PE 
22. Mukula 26 Mukula 23 
23. Urnanabha a Urnanabha 22 
24. Tamrachuda 27 Sukatunda 6 
.. Trisula 28 tee 
.. Vyaghra 29 we 
.. Ardhasuchi 30 Arala 21 
.. Kataka 31 Mukura? . 13 
. Palli 32 te 
oe a Katakamukha .. 24 


The Ardha Suchi pose of the Abhinaya 
Darpana is not correct. The verse describing the 
Kataka pose has lost some of its letters and itb is 
only a guess of mine when I try to identify it 
with the Mukura pose of the Hasta Lakshna 
Deepika, Of the poses given in the first column, 
Sukatunda, Vyaghra and Palli have failed to 
find affiliation in ‘ Kathakali.’ 


The second column shows the misnomers of 
the Hasta Lakshna Deepika. Pallava, Vardha- 
manaka, Anjali and Mukura are the new names. 
Of these Pallava may perhaps have been culled 
from Alapallava of Natya Sastra. Vardha- 
manaka and Anjali are according to Bharata the 
names of two combined hand symbols. Moreover 
the name anjali to the symbol of this name in 
the Hasta Lakshna Deepika is entirely unsuited 
for the word ‘anjali’? means both hands closed 
against each other for purposes of salutation. 


VI. SINGLE HANDED POSES 


It must be understood that the real criterion 
of most of the symbols is the pose of some of the 


‘fingers or the connection between them. The 


positions of the others may be altered slightly 
for convenience and beauty. Since the actor. 
has to show many symbols consecutively “he 
does not observe these slight variations. If we 
do not bear this in mind the small. variations 
found wotild lead us astray. 


THE HAND-SYMBOLS IN KATHAKALI 


The mode of description I adopt here is 
not of the different. books on dancing but a 


new one easy to describe and simple to under-. 


stand. The figures are all drawn as they are 
used in Kathakali. In places where there are 
variations according to the different texts those 
-differences would be shown ‘within brackets. 
As for the names of the different symbols they 
are taken from the Natya Sastra and the 
Abhinaya Darpana as they are our authoritative 
texts. 


1. Pataka=-Flag. (Fig. 1)—If all the 
fingers are held straight and tight, the thumb 
being slightly bent the symbol Pataka would 
result. (Hasta Lakshana Deepika says that the 
bent thumb should touch the root of the fore- 
finger. But in practice no such rule is observed). 


2. Tripatakaxthree (fingered) fiag. 
(Fig. 2)-—From this if the ring-finger is bent 
the resulting symbol is called Tripataka. 
(Though there is no rule the fingers are slightly 
parted in actual working.) 


3. Ardha pataka=Half flag. (Fig. 3)—Tf 
the little finger also is bent Ardhapataka would 
be the result. (Hasta Lakshana Deepika says 
that the thumb should be placed over the tip of 
the third finger). 


4. Kartareemuk h a=Secissor tips. 
(Fig. 4).—In this (@e., Ardha pataka) if the 
forefinger and the middle finger are outspread, 
the former backwards, and the latter forwards, 
it would become Kartareemukha. 
to the Natya Sastra and the Abhinaya Darpana 
the little finger also should be pulled back and 
the thumb need not rest on the ring finger). 


5. Suchi Mukha-Needle end. (Fig. 5).— 
If the middle finger of the same hand is bent 
and the thumb placed over it it would be Suehi 
Mukha. (According to Hasta lLakshana 
Deepika the thumb is to be placed over both the 
middle and the ring fingers. Natya Sastra and 
Abhinaya Darpana insist on the third and the 
little fingers being partially straight. See 
Katakamukha fig. 20. Practice also is more or 
less so). $ 


6. - Ardha Sucki=Half needle. (Fig. 6).— 

In Suchi Mukha if the tip of the forefinger is 

bent slightly and the thumb rests on the middle 

lne of it Ardha Suchi would result. (Hasta 

Lakshana Deepika says that the other fingers 

aia bent at the second joints. See Kapitha 
g. 19). : 


(According 
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- 7. Tamrachuda=cock. (Fig. 7)—If the 
forefinger of the Suchi Mukha is bent at the 
tip we get Tamrachuda.. (According to Natya 
Sastra the thumb should touch the middle finger 
and the ring and little fingers should be bent 
and placed in the palm. The three fingers from 
the middle one should touch the thumb; says 
the Abhinaya Darpana. See Mukula fig. 30. 
In Hasta Lakshana Deepika it is said that the 
thumb should be placed over the ring finger). 


8.” Arala=Bent. (Fig. 8)—Holding the 
forefinger in the same pose if all the other fingers 
are held straight, t.e., if the forefinger tip is 
bent in Pataka (fig. 1) the new symbol would 
be Arala. (Natya Sastra says that the other 
three fingers should be slightly parted from each 
other- and bent to a small extent at the tips. 


- In practice both are seen). 


9. Sukatunda=Parrot’s beak. (Fig. 9). 
—If the ring finger also is bent the result would 
be Sukatunda symbol. (Not seen in use}. 


10. Ardhachandra=Half-moon, (Fig. 10). 
—In' Pataka (fig. 1) if the thumb is stretched 
out it would become Ardhachandra. (According 
to Natya Sastra all the fingers are to be bent, 
as a whole, slightly). 


11. Sarpasiras—Serpent’s head. (Fig. 11). 
—If Pataka (fig. 1) as a whole is bent forward 
slightly ż.e., if the palm is hollowed, the resulting 
symbol is Sarpasiras. (According to Natya 
Sastra the thumb is to be placed close to the 
forefinger. Though this name is seen in Hasta 
Lakshana Deepika no definition is to be found). 


12. Hamsa Paksha=Swan’s wing. 
(Fig. 12) —In Sarpasiras if the three fingers 
from the forefinger are bent a little more and 
the little finger pulled straight we get the symbol 
Hamsa Paksha. 


13. Chatura=? (Fig. 18)—In this if 


‘the thumb is applied to the root of the ring- 


finger Chatura would result. (Three are 
different opinions as to whether the thumb 
should touch the root of the middle finger, or 
the middle line of it. According to Hasta 
one ae Deepika the middle finger need not 
bend). 


14. Mrigasirsha=Animal-head. (Fig. 14). 
— Chatura’ with its thumb pulled straight and 
the bent fingers, i.e., the first three fingers, bent 
again downwards, Will constitute, Mrigasirsha. 
(In Abhinaya Darpana the fingers need not be 
bent downwards. It is enough if the thumb 
and the little finger are pulled- straight). 
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15. Mushtimfist. (Fig. 15) —If all the 
fingers are bent completely and placed in the 
palm and the thumb is placed over these i.e., if 
we form a fist, the symbol thus formed is 
‘ Mushti.’ (According to Hasta Lakshana 
Deepika the thumb is to be placed by the side 
of the forefinger). 


16. Katakamuk ha—Dridhamushti= © 


Hard-fist. ` (Fig. 16A and B).—In this, instead 
of the thumb being over the fingers, if it is 
forced in through the first and second fingers 
‘Katakamukha’ symbol is got. (This is the 
‘Katakamukha’ of Hasta Lakshana Deepika. 
But all the objects to be symbolized according 
to Hasta Lakshana Deepika by these two 
symbols, the ‘Mushti’ and the ‘ Katakamukha,’ 
‘are represented in Kathakali, by the same 
Mudra with the thumb forced through the second 
and third fingers. And since the name ‘ Kataka- 
mukha’ is given to another pose we-shall call 
these poses (viz., fig. 16A and fig. 16B) by a 
common name ‘ Dridha Mushti’). 


17. Sikhara=peak. 17B. Vardhamanaka 
=growing. (Fig. 17A and 17B) —If the thumb 
is erected in Mushti (fig. 15) it would become 
‘Sikhara’. In its place in Hasta Lakshana 
Deepika there is no-symbol described. But the 
symbol ‘ Vardhamanaka ’ described as the hand 
in which the forefinger touches the middle of 
the thumb and the other fingers partly bent may 
be a modified form of the ‘Sikhara.’ Both are 
used). 


18. Chandrakala=digit of the moon. 
(Fig. 18).—From ‘ Sikhara’ if the forefinger also 
is opened, but not to the extent as in ‘Suchi 
Mukha’ ‘ Chandrakala’ is formed. (The other 
three fingers would be slightly bent at thig 
second joints). 


19. Kapitha=Elephant apple. (Fig 19). 
—In this if the tips of the forefinger and the 
thumb meet, the resulting mudra is ‘ Kapitha.’ 
(All the other fingers, are firmly closed as, in 
‘Mushti.’) H the forefinger from this is out- 
stretched ‘ Ardha Suchi’ would result : thus says 
Abhinaya Darpana. The ‘ Vardhamanaka’ of 
Kathakali may be a modification of this 
‘ Kapitha.’ or 


20. Katakamukha. (Fig. 20).—If from 
this the ring finger and the little finger are 
opened and held half bent we get ‘ Kataka- 
mukha.’ (The definition in Abhinaya Darpana 
is not clear. See ‘Kangula fig. 33. Natya 
Sastra and Abhinaya ,Darpana say that this 
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with the forefingererect would be ‘ Suchi Mukha ’ 
Fig. 5). 


21. Sandamsa=Bite. (Fig. 21)—If in 
‘Katakamukha’ the middle finger also is held 
as the third and the fourth fingers the result 
would be ‘Sandamsa.’ (In Abhinaya Darpana 
this is the symbol ‘Hamsasya.’ For the ‘ San- 
damsa ’ of it see definition of “Padmakosa ’ 
fig. 31). ` 


22. Hamsasya=Swan-beak. (Fig. 22).— 
In this ‘Sandamsa’ if the middle finger álso 
touches the thumb ‘ Hamsasya’ would be formed. 
(Natya Sastra and Hasta Lakshana Deepika 
say that it should be shown, the thumb rubbing 
against the other two ‘fingers. Abhinays 
Darpana does not say this). 


23. Bhramara=bee. (Fig. 23)—If from 
this the forefinger is withdrawn and held the 
tip being bent, the consequent mudra is called 
‘ Bhramara.’ (It j is not seen in Hasta Lakshaná 
Deepika and its use also is scarce).. 


24. Sumhamukha=Lion’s head. Harina- 
sirsha—Deer’s head. (Fig. 24A and 24B).—Itf 
the middle and the ring-fingers are applied to 
the tip of the thumb and the other two fingers 
held straight we obtain the ‘Simhamukha’ 
mudra; in this if the thumb touches the middle 
of the two bent fingers we get ‘ Mrigasirsha’ of 
Hasta Lakshana Deepika. (The Simhamukha 
is not used in Kathakali. Let us name this 
Mrigasirsha ‘as ‘Harinasirsha’ to distinguish it 
“from the Mrigasirsha of Natya Sastra. fig. 14). 


25. Mukura=Mirror. (Fig. 25)—In this 
if the thumb and the two fingers, the middle and 
the ring finger are held as if they are about to 
touch the former, ‘Mukura’ results. (Hasta 
Lakshana Deepika). 


26. Mayura=Peacock. (Fig. 26).—H the 
middle finger is erected from “Simhamukha ’ 
(fig. 24A) the symbol ‘ Mayura’ is got. (This 
is not seen in Hasta Lakshana Deepika; and tise 
also is rare). 


27. Palb==House Lizard. (Fig. 27)—In 
this if the middle. finger is placed at the back 


of the fore-finger ‘Palli’? would result. (Not 
used in Kathakali). E 
28. Trisula—Trident. (Fig. 28).—The 


symbol, in which the little finger and the thumb 
touch each- other and the other three’ fingers ’ 
are held straight and apart from one another, is 
* Trisula.’ P 


` * Padmakosa.’ 
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29. Vyaghra=Tiger. (Fig. 29)—If the 
thumb and the little finger are brought near and 


the other two fingers are held leaning above - 


them we get the mudra ‘Vyaghra’ (not used in 
Kathakali) 


30. Mukula=bud. (Fig. 30).—If the tips 


of all the fingers meet, ‘Mukula’ is the result. 
{Abhinaya Darpana says .that. ‘Tamrachuda ” 


will be formed if the forefinger is taken 
this and held with its tip bent). 

31. Padmakosa=lotus-bud. (Fig. 31) —Ii 
; the Mukula hand is opened slightly we get 
(This is the Anjali of Hasta 
Lakshana Deepika. According to Abhinaya 
Darpana ‘Sandamsa’ fig. 21-is the opening and 
closing of the ‘Padmakosa’ again and again in 
rapid succession). : 

-82. Urnanabha—Spider. (Fig. 32).—In 
this if the fingers are pulled more to the back 
and bent. at the second joints t.e., if formed like 
the legs of a spider, the mudra formed would 
be ‘Urnanabha.’ (Both Natya Sastra and 
Hasta Lakshana Deepika agree in saying that a 
tiger is represented by this symbol. But then, 
Hasta Lakshana. Deepika says again that a 


out from 


blossomed lotus should be represented. with this. the Abhinaya Darpana. 
Natya Sastra is-of the opinion that the ‘Padma- ~ Kathakali., 


kosa’ symbol should be used). 

33. KangulaxPicking up Ragi grains. 
(Fig. 33).—From ‘ Padmakosa’ (fig. 31) if the 
ring finger is bent to the palm ‘ Kangula’ would 
result. (If we look at the definition of ‘ Kataka- 
mukha ’.fig. 20 of Abhinaya Darpana it would 
seem that this ‘Kangula’ with its little finger 
also bent constitutes it). 


34. Alapallava=moving _ tender-leaf. 
(Fig. 34).—If the fingers from the second one 


are bent nearer and nearer to the palm ‘ Alapal-- 


lava’ symbol would result. 


VII. Comsinep-Hanp SYMBOLS 


In an article like this which attempts to 
gather the historical details about the root 
symbols in Kathakali, it is not possible to deal 
with these combined-hand symbols at any great 


length. They are all devices to represent 


different objects, by peculiar combinations of 
the hands. The ten or twelve symbols in addi- 
_ tion to those described in the Natya Sastra found 
„in the Abhinaya Darpana, more or less resemble 
„ the objects represented and are used in Katha- 
kali. Without trying to bore the reader with 
an elaborate description of each, we annex here 
some of their diagrams. Let them speak for 
themselves. 


Sankha—Conch 








the others opened in the same 
manner as in this then a ‘peacock’ 
is denoted — 





(One of the 
weapons of 
Lord Vishnu) 
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Fig. I Fig. Fig. II 
Kapota—Dove : rhe gis 
-J Used to reed lots. bud, vore Karkataka al g Betika 
ship ete. the hands be in the ein? ymbolizes 
reviso? onder and point down- Denotes ‘skin ‘shark’? 
wards ‘a boar’ is denoted, k 
Fig. IV Fig. V Fig. VI 
7 ge ell) 
n ‘Kathakali’ 
Chakra — Wheel the littlo fin- 


gers are not 
hod straight 
and the thumbs} 
move. 








Fig. Vil Fig. VIH Fig. IX 
Garuda—The |. : 

_ ,. ,VWaraha—Boar . king of! Khatva—cot 
This is different in ‘Kathakali’. eagles. | Not used in 
(See fig. I) Not used in | kathakali. 

Kathakali. 
Fig. X Fig. XI Fig. XH 
Hamsa—Swan 
Garuda also is donoted by this 
in Kathakali. If the opened : 
fingers in this are closed and | Lotous dower Tortoise. 











Out of these the first nine are deseribed in 
The rest. are used in 


For a proper understanding of these the 
Hasta Lakshana Deepika does not at all help 
us. In this also, a class of gestures known by 
the name combined-hand symbols are to be 
seen. But they are to be shown by both hands 
separately at the same time and not by any 
combination of the hands. Moreover they are 
over 300 in number. 

More than 500 words can be represented by 
the single-hand poses described above and by the 
combined-hand poses. (Only a few are shown 
in the diagram). Let us take an example. 
The symbol Sandamsa~ (fig. 21) on the right 
hand held against the chest with the palm 
facing down and the fingers moving ih different 
ways connote mind, knowledge, doubt, thought, _ 
wish and joy. (Both hands should be used for 
this). ; : 

All these can only be learned from a teacher; 
it is difficult to understand these poses from an 
article like this. And even if understood, only 
patient study and persistent practice would 
enable one to make a beautiful display of them. 
Moreover, in Kathakali each symbol is attended 
by a dance; the limbs also should move in a 
regular; systematic and rhythmic manner. In 


short, each word in ‘ Kathakali’ is a short dance. 
_ (Translated from Malayalam by K. P. Narayana 
Pisharoti, s.se.) 


AT THE BIRTH OF NEW NATIONALIST POLITICS 
By BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 


[A Chapter from his unpublished work on the Life and Times of Ananda Molian Bose] 


Tue psychology of British imperial policy in 
regard to India may be well said to have been 
marked from the very beginning of British rule 
in this country by two things, namely, Repres- 
sion and Conciliation, which alternately followed 
each other. The repressive. measures *of the 
Administration of Lord Elgin (1894-1898) were 
expected therefore to be materially modified, if 
not openly reversed, by Lord Curzon, who suc- 
ceeded him in the Viceroyalty. Ananda Mohan 
made indeed pointed references to this hope in 
his address from the Presidential chair of the 
Congress. . 1... 


“To Lord Curzon will fall the honour of carrying 
for the first time British administration of a united India 
to a New Century. May that century open in sunshine 
and brightness and hope free from the shadows which 
linger over the land not only from the calamities of 


nature but also from the weaknesses of man.’ 


` Ananda Mohan added that l 


“all India, irrespective of creed or nationality, ventures 
earnestly to hope that his lordship will direct his- great 
capacity and his great energy to initiating an era of 
domestic reform, of educational progress and industrial 
development and leave a contented, prosperous and pro- 
gressive India with its countless: millions as the beck 
bulwark and the strongest defence, yea, as an invulnerable 
barrier against any foreign foe who may be misguided 
enough to assail India’s peace or threated India’s frontier.” 


These hopes were not realised’ On the 
contrary, almost from the very commencement of 
his administration Lord Curzon initiated a 
policy which was, instead of being progressive, 
distinctly retrograde from the stand-point of 
Indian politicians. Lord Curzon came out to 
India, credit may be given to him for this, with 
:a Clear grasp of the problem before him. That 
problem was to tighten the links that bound this 
great dependency to the British Empire. 
Educated and politically-minded India had 
already become openly restive at the domination 
of an irresponsible permanent official class, 
imported from. another country, representative 
oi the political and economic interests of another 
nation and responsible to the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment of that nation: Almost for a century 
past, India had been striving through her edu- 
cated and accredited spokesmen to work up a 
permanent reconciliation between the interests 


of her children and those of the stranger within: 
her gate who had secured possession of the 
machinery of ler government and administration. 


In the earlier’ years English- educated Indians, 


bound to their foreign political masters by the- 
strongest ties of intellectual sympathy and moral 
admiration, devoutly desired-the continuation of 
England’s connection with their country. They 
had imbibed the- soul-stirring inspiration of a 
new freedom from their study of English litera- 
ture and modern European history. They 
recognised the spirit of the British administration: 
established over them as dominated by the 
Spirit of Law to which both the rulers and the 
ruled were equally subject, as distinguished 
from the spirit of Personal Rule that 
characterised the administration of the Maho- 
medan rulers of this country. They had lost 
touch with the ideals and actudlities of the 
pre-Moslem polity and government of their 
country. All that they knew was that the British 
had given them a settled government in place 
of the almost universal anarchy which followed 
the decadence of the Mogul Power; that they 
had established absolute equality between the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
the holy Brahmin and the untouchable Pariah, 
in the eye of the ‘law and administration. of the 
country. People’s person, property and honour 
were made safe by the new Government. All 
this had created a strong partiality for this 
Government in the minds of the educated 
intelligentsia of the continent. The new spirit 
of freedom that was awakened by the new 
schools and colleges recognised in the continu-- 
ance of the ‘British Power its greatest guarantee, 
of permanence and further progress. This was” 
the solid foundation of the new loyalty to the 
British Power that characterised both the masses 
and the classes alike in the middle of the last 
Christian century in India. 

This was the politico-moral atmosphere in 
which Ananda Mohan was born. This was the 
character of even the enlightened self-interest 
and intelligent loyalty that found such exuberant 
expression’ even from:the platform of the Indian 
National Congress when it was first started. 
The Congress criticised no doubt the poliey and 
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action of the Government sometimes ` in, very 
severe terms, but it was the criticism of a 
friend anxious to save and not ‘of an enemy out 
to destroy. The protests of the Congress, clothed 
in the language of prayer, however, helped to 
create a new political consciousness and breathed 
a new political courage in the peoplé. The 
condemnation of the policy of the suzerain 
Power that might otherwise be punished as sedi- 
tion was or had to be tolerated when incorporated 
in petitions and memorials to Government itself 
praying for reform and relief. ‘The relief did 
not come from them as quickly as people wanted. 
The petitions and prayers by their failure to 
receive favourable consideration at the hands 
of the authorities left behind them the sting 
of official oppression and tyranny in the public 
mind. The very spirit of loyalty of the Congress 
and. our earlier political agitations, treated with 
utter indifference, if not open contempt by those 
responsible for the government and administra- 
tion of this great dependency, in its reaction 
upon the public mind provoked deep and wide- 
spread discontent. People commenced to lose 
faith in the bona fides of British policy and the 
beneficence of British rule. In the earlier years 
of the Congress the politically-minded Indian 
believed in the sincerity of the solemn assurances 
oi the British sovereign and responsible ministers 
of the Crown. 


The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 had for 
nearly half a century been recognised by 
advanced Indian politicians as the Magna Charta 
of Indian liberties. One of the first acts of 
Lord Curzon was to practically repudiate that 
Proclamation by trying to explain it away. 
Though not directly responsible for mangling the 
Calcutta Corporation which had become by the 
preponderance of the representatives of the 
Indian rate-payers in its direction and control 
an eye-sore to the British officials and merchants, 
the new Calcutta Municipal Act which executed 
the mischievous policy of his predecessor was 
passed by Lord Curzon. Like the Caleutta 


Municipality, the Calcutta University also had - 


become an eye-sore to the British Bureaucracy 
in India. Like the Corporation the University 
also had -more or less passed into the control 
of the Indian Fellows. Lord Curzon on the 
pretence, as people believed, of reforming the 
University practically by a new Universities 
, Act officialised it, reducing it from an autonomous 
” corporation into a subordinate department of 
the British-dominated Educational’ Service. 
His Excellency’s utterances both in the legisla- 
ture and from the chair of the Chancellor of 
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the University wounded the deepest sensibilities 
of an awakened people. His condemnation of 
Indian culture, his ignorant -interpretation of 
the ethics of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, all these laid the train which was 
ultimately, fired by the most ill-fated of all 
his measures, the ‘administrative partition of the 
old province of Bengal. This was the last 
straw on the camel’s back. It was the last 
challenge to the newly quickened self-respect of 
the people, and the result was the birth of a 
new spirit of nationalism which, born first in 
Bengal; soon captured the mind, the soul and 
the imagination of the entire Indian people. 
This new naitonalism proclaimed a new political 
gospel. It brought into being a new political 
criticism which condemned or more correctly 
ridiculed the methods of prayers and petitions 
and protests of the old Congress as “ political 
mendicancy.” Indian politics had been hitherto 
wanting in both self-respect and self-confidence. 
It had been building up all its hopes of the 
future upon the cruel actualities of India’s 
relations with the suzerain Power, which ruled 
her political and economic destinies. Lord 
Curzon did this great good to the Indian people, 
namely, he brought out into the open the 
inwardness of British imperialist policy in 
regard to India. He publicly confessed to what 
had always been secretly recognised and worked 
out, namely, the almost organic relation in 
which the British administration in this country 
stood to British exploitation of India’s raw 
materials and unprotected markets. He brought 
out the fundamental conflict of interests between 
India and the British Empire. And the result 
of it all was the birth of a New Nationalism 
which has been the Regulative Idea in our 
current political evolution from 1905. 


The partition of Bengal made the Bengalee 
‘worm’ turn. Bengal prayed, petitioned, argued 
and almost went down on its knees to prevent 
this hurt to her national being and solidarity. 
But Lord Curzon paid no heed‘ to it. He rode 
roughshod over the tenderest sentiments of the 
Bengalee people, which had already become sore _ 
by the destruction of the autonomy of the 
Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by the partition of Bengal. And Bengal 
that had hitherto stood loyally by her British 
masters, that had, in- fact, saved India to the 
British during the dark days of the Mutiny, at 
this outrage turned away from them in righteous 
indignation. 


Lord Curzon had ridiculed the resolutions of 
the Indian National Congress as mere gas. They 
. L eN 
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were like the explosion of soda water bottles. 
Bengal now resolved almost ‘és one man to prove 
to her self-complacent masters that she could 
make other resolutions also. The resolutions of 
the Congress had hitherto been an. appeal to 
‘the Government. ‘The resolutions of the New 
‘Nationalism that came into being through the 
travails of the partition of Bengal, were of 
another category. They were: appeals not to 
the Government for crumbs of bureaucratic 
. favour, but to the people themselves to stand 
upon their own rights and by the might of their 
own determination to bring a haughty political 
Power down on. its knees. And ‘arfiong - the 
older leaders of Indian -polities, Ananda Mohan, 
who had not lost his inner youth, was perhaps 
more than any other in complete accord with 
this new national spirit. Ananda Mohan was 
not spared to us to lead this new nationalism 
to its divinely appointed fulfilment. Ananda 
Mohan was the first among the older leaders: of 
Indian politics who called for a reconsideration 
of the older methods ‘and the initiation of a 
~ new national policy. In the autumn of 1905 
he was seriously ill, an illness that a year later 
took him away. And from his ‘déath-bed, as 
we now know it, he wrote three letters ano- 
-nymously to the. Amrita Bazar Patrika in which 
he warned his people against relying upon the. 
good graces of British politicians for -working 
out the salvation of India. On the 7th- of 
August, 1905, Ananda Mohan wrote : ae 

“Tet those amongst us who wish to do so, proceed 
with agitation in England against the already decided 
question of the partition of Bengal, though I for one, 
I may he mistaken, do not believe that any good will 
result from it in the existing state ‘of affairs. The 
Conservatives are ‘past praying for, and the Liberals, 
when come hereafter into- power, after the turmoil of a 
general election, which will swallow up everything else, 
will plead the logic of ‘accomplished fact? over an 
cee ine question like this as ‘they have done 


And he added :. 


“Let us resolve, as far as may be done, by every 
means in our power to avoid all English goods and to use 
those of Indian manufacture instead. Efforts should be 
made at the same time to make it possible to use Indian 
goods, by introducing manufactures and industries in our 
country. It ought perhaps to be noted that the object is 
not te injure Manchester or any English” manufacturers. 
Let their trade extend and expand, and they grant us 
national liberty as they granted physical liberty to slaves 
at one time. All that we aim at is to give resolute and 
earnest vent to our patriotic feelings, further our 
indigenous industries, and draw the attention of English 
people to our sad grievances, a sentiment with which all 
true Englishmen will sympathi8e . . . 7 

` We must drive all feelings of despair from our heart 
and instead be- manly,- patriotic, ‘brave and God-inspired. 
If we are men, then from our present adversity shall issue 
measureless prosperity and joy. Let us-remember that 
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from the dark and threatening clouds descends the life- 
giving showers, that. in the muddy ‘parted’~earth is 
planted the blessed seed which sustains. otr life. Let 
us thank God that in the midst of our lethargy -and 
spiritless life, He has sent. us this source of energy and. 
manly effort.” - 


The 7th of August was an. epoch-making 
date in the history of modern Béngal. On that 
day a great demonstration was held in the Town 
Hall of Caleutta over which Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra Nandy presided, which proclaimed. a 
boycott of British goods as a retaliatory measure 
for the outrage of the Bengal partition. .On 
the 9th of August Ananda Mohan wrote a 
second letter in which he said : ; : 


“Now that the great meeting has been so successfully 
held, and so many speeches delivered, let ‘us come to 
our true work—earnest and resolute action in the place 
of oration however eloquent. f 

“That Bengalees can speak has’ been shown on a 
hundred platforms. Let them now show that they can 
act? - - 5 


‘Ananda Mohan’s third letter to the ‘Patrika ” 
was written after the official: annoúncement of 
the partition had been made. -In-this he wrote : 


“The blow has ‘heen struck, and my humble and 
most earnest and strenuous appeal to my: countrymen is 
not to be discouraged, not to lose heart in any degree: 
Nay, Jet them rather rejoice at this division of the province 
by the Government, and continue with redoubted vigour 
their agitation of the last three or four weeks... Lord 
Curzon has done us indeed a signal service and enabled. 
us to lay the priceless foundation of a new national life, 
if we are only true to ourselves and carry on the work’ 
which we have begun. During these weexs we have read 
in the papers reports of meetings full of grim determina- 
tion, of immense and unprecedented enthusiasm, of fiery 
and burning eloquence. The time has fully come wher 
we must translate all this into action, and God helping; 
so translaté we shall. Take, this vow and resolve; my 
friends. If the bolt has fallen on us, let us not forget 
that the grace, grandeur and beauty of the Lord is as 
manifest in the thunder as it is in the gentle dew? + 


_” In view of the police prosecutions of persons 
engaged in the agitation, which became ‘very 
common about this time, he suggested that 
committees of pleaders and barristers should be 


formed everywhere to defend, ‘without fees, all 


who might be‘implicated in law-suits arising out 
of the partition. Above all, he advised the people 
to devote their energy primarily to the develop- 
ment of the industrial resources of the country. 
“ Business,—industrial, manufacturing, and otherwise, 
—and not Government service, from which we are in fact 
being driven away day by day, must be our hope in future. 
Let us remember that it cannot be by foreigners, but by 
ourselves, that- our true salvation must be wrought.” ` 


~ There was a new spirit in Bengal. It was 
the spirit: of a new self-assertion in opposition 
to the’ action of the Government. Lord Curzon 
had by a proclamation of his severed the ancient 
unity of the Bengalee-speaking people. He had 






_tried to destroy the new political pov i 
_ Bengal by dividing the province into two halves. 
The Eastern province was designed to be a 
predominantly Mahomedan province, so that the 
“more pliable Moslem populations of Bengal might 
be cearl off from the quiescent Hindu 
10 dominated Calcutta and 
‘The leaders proposed to issue 
unter proclamation in the name of the 
galee people. And Ananda Mohan was 
_ brought up from his sick bed to officiate as the 
_ high priest of this sacred function, the function, 
namely, of the birth ceremony of the new 
 Bengalee people and the new Indian nation. 
he people’s Proclamation was signed by Ananda 
1. The terms of it had been settled after 
$ -consideration by the leaders and were 
-as follows: = 















“Whereas the Government has thought fit io effectuate 
-the Partition of Bengal, in spite of the universal protest 
of the Bengalee nation, we hereby pledge and proclaim 
that we asa people shall do everything in our power to 
counteract the evil effects of the dismemberment of our 
province, and to maintain the integrity of our race.” 


Ananda Mohan was then confined to his 
bed. His life was hanging literally by a thread. 
-And though (as his biographer puts it) any 
~address from him was out of the question, yet 
his mere presence would be, it was felt, a stimulus 
_and an inspiration greater than the most eloquent 

speech could be. The situation was critical. It 
was felt that the new epoch into which Bengal 
-and all-India was entering would be an epoch, 

not merely of political activities, but of ail 
‘round national activities, in which polities should 
certainly have a legitimate place but they would 
have to be sanctified by the spirit of the true 
religion. And there was no man living amongst 
us then with an assured position in the leadership 
of the nation which his occupation of the 
presidential chair of the Congress had given 
- him who could. preside over the laying of the 
foundation. stone of the Federation Hall, which 
was meant to be a monument to the Unity of 
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AT THE BIRTH OF NEW NATIONALIST POLITICS 
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the Bengalee people except Ananda Moh 
Considerations of personal health and dom 
anxieties and even the natural hesitations: 
medical attendants were overcome by the eall c 
duty to Ged and Motherland. Ananda Moba 
was carriéd-in a chair from his sick bed. Hi 
medical advisers walked on each side of hun, 
and remained with him throughout the proceed- 
ings, feeling his pulse from time to time. 
Ananda Mohan accepted this duty as a religious 
sacrament. He went to the grounds bare-footec 
fasting and in pure Bengalee dress. In sp 
of his weak health, he spoke a few words i 
Bengalee. He had dictated from his bed a short 
speech in English which was read out. to. the 
assembled multitude estimated at half a lakh 
by Surendra Nath Banerjea. To him. th 
function of that day was “ the birth of a nation 

“I come amongst you as one almost risen from ih 
dead to see this moment of a national upheaval and o 
national awakening. Drawn from my sick bed where 
have been secluded from the world by serious dllness, for. 
nearly a year, allow me to express my grateful thanks to” 
you fer the great and signal privilege you have conferre 
on me by associating me with yourselves on this grea 
and historic oceasion which will live in the annals o 
Bengal and mark an epoch in its history.” oe 


This was Ananda Mohan’s. last- pu 
appearance. This remarkable speech o 


was as Surendra Nath characterised it, Anan 
Mohan’s ‘“Swan-song.” The months tha 
followed this memorable meeting wer 
characterised by official repression. First cam 
what is known as the Carlyle Circular, by whie 
the Government wanted to restrain the stude 
of our schools and colleges from associating with 
these national activities. Ananda Mohan was 
forbidden by his medical attendants to see anyo 
one except his own family at this time. And 
from the seclusion of his sick bed he sent what o 
in the providence of God became his last message 
to me. Referring to the Carlyle Cireular he sent _ 
words to me asking me to announce to the public ~ 
that our reply to this Circular must be : 


DEFIANCE. 





INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


gee = 
Members of the Indian Delegation to the 
Seventh Session of the World Educational 
Conference to be held in Japan in 
August next 








s 
Srimati Hemaprova Mazumdar 


Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly 











A portrait sculpture of 
the Maharajah of Jeypore, Orissa, 
Pro-Chancellor, Andhra -© University. 


BIRTHDAY | 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE ` 


Entangled in the meshes woven by countless gazing eyes, 
he is drawn into a whirl of noise, 
the man of fame. 
Alas, he has lost his rank among those 
who are privileged to remain unaware of the date of their birth, 
whose recognition in the world is-slight, 
even as the leaves are that lightly swing on the branches 
and drop on the dust unnoticed. 
He — in.his solitary cell among the crowd 
with a chain of honour ever_jangling round his limbs. 
Take pity and free him 
in the world of cool light, green shade and sweet reticence, 
in the unbounded dust,— 
the primeval playground of the eternal child. 


When the — boat from the dark 
brought him to the landing on the shore of fresh ilies 
he had nothing to cover him from the light 
that touched his nakedness 
as it touches the sail unfurled in the air. 
Tu the simple freedom of that morning 
flowers without name bloomed in the grass, 
and the spring hour spread its golden wings 
in an immensity of sont 
In that holiday’s solitude 
his name received its infinite auth from a sweet voice 
whose far-away music makes him wistful 
in the languorous afternoon of March 
‘and whose date is lettered today 
in this glistening quiver of ashath leaves. 
He had his poet’s welcome from the river Padma à 


and the morning star through the intervals of bamboo leaves 
; on her bank. 
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The dark masses of cloud had spread before him 
a purple shadow on the distant rain-dimmed forest; 
his eyes had followed the track of noisy girls to the river 
along the shady village lane 
and enjoyed the duet of colours under the sunset sky 
in the blossoming field of mustard and linseed sown together, 
He gazed and said, “ I love it” 
and wished that this love of his remained behind him 
even when his big endeavours had come to nothing 
and that his salutation carrying his lifelong wonder 
should leave a lasting memory of his touch 
on the dust of this earth. 
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AMERICA’S MINERAL ‘PRODUCTION: AND POLICY. 
Br V. 8. SWAMINATHAN. 


THE sane and practical proposals put area. ; 
before the Raw Materials Conference held in, 
Geneva early in March by Mr. Henry’ Grady, 


the American economist. and spokesman. for the 
United States, and the subsequent appointment 
of two Sub-Committees to examine in- detail 
and report upon the production of raw materials 
(37 commodities are treated by the Conference 
as such of which no less than 20 are minerals 
including metals) and the economic and -political 
position of the producing countries and the 
conditions of countries finding -it difficult to 
procure them, lend additional interest to an 


appraisal of the status of America as a producer: 
ef minerals and metals and her mineral policy. 


The United States is exceptionally well endowed 
by nature in her supply of minerals. As ‘a 
producer she is, with a few important exceptions, 
second to none in her ability to: provide her 
requirements from: domestic sources. of supply 
and-as a consumer she ranks first among the 
industrial nations of the world. Her position 
with respect to her dependence for or ‘self- 
sufficiency in 20 of the principal mineral com- 
modities (following the League’s list) that enter 
international trade-is brought out-by the-accom- 
panying figures,-the percentages representing the 
proportions of total world production based on 
the annual averages for- re 34 inclusive : 


Coal : 29.43% 
Petroleum 60.80% 
Tron ore 18.36% 
Nickel: 1... «. negligible 
Manganese se ae .. 119% 
-Chrome ge A SEE RS - .. negligible 
Tungsten ae. Loe = 4. 8.63% 
Molybdenum $0.00% . 
Antimony negligible 
Copper 18.66% 
Lead 20.72%. 
Zine 28.86% 
Tin negligible 
Bauxite 12.14% 
Mercury 19.25% 
„Asbestos oe ee ae 1.59% 
Graphite aos bo Seo. e negligible 
Potash salts | 2 eee 02% 
Phosphate. - 30.00% 
Sulphur 71.43% 
Pyrite* + 4.75% 





* Pyrite is a sulphide of iron from which sulphur 
is. geneity recovered in the form of sulphuric acid. 


` Kentucky 


ta 1936 pers T the vada in the 


production of coal, petroleum, iron ore, pig iron 


and steel, copper, lead, zinc, aluminium, 
molybdenum and sulphur, was second only to 
Mexico as silver producer and’ ranked fourth 
(after Transvaal, Russia and Canada) in gold 
production. She consumed last year 35. 5% of 
the world. production of pig iron, 38% of -steel, 
34.7% of copper, 23% of lead, 33% of zine, 
30% of coal and 60% of petroleum. The 
United States is an important exporter of 
mineral commodities, both crude and refined : 
` U. S. Propucrion 1934: Percentace EXPORTS 
Crude products Refined products 


Anthracite 2.3 oke 3.0 
- Bituminous coal 3.0 Copper . 66.0 

Petroleum 4.5 Mineral oils 119 

Phosphate Rock „ 499 Petroleum 

Sulphur © - .. 314 Asphalt 8.4 


On the other hand, America relies on foreign 


countries for such important mineral commodi- 


ties as tin, nickel, chrome, manganese, antimony, 
mercury, tungsten, asbestos and graphite. This 
dependence is ‘due either to. complete lack of 
domestic supplies (tin and nickel), or deficiency 
rather than- total lack of such -commodities 
(mercury), or shortage of: desirable grades 
(manganese) or else adverse geographical 
location of deposits with reference to consuming 
centres (potash salts).. So much for the general 


picture, now for details. 


America’s resources of, fuel minerals—coal, 
peat, petroleum and oil- shale- can only be 
described as stupendous. Her, coal resources 
exceed those of the whole of the British Empire 
put together and her proved reserves were 


` estimated on January 1, 1935, at 3,414,550 


million metric ‘tons. Total production of 
coal in the United States to the end of 
1934 amounted to 21,300- million metric tons 
exclusive of. 9 billion tons of coal left in the 
mines or otherwise wasted. Pennsylvania is the 
leading producer of anthracite, while the most 


` important producers,of- bituminous coal are 


West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
East and West in that order. 
‘America’s coal production for 1936 totalled 
487 million metric tons and her coke production 
amounted . to over 46 million net tons. 


.., E 
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The quantity of known peat in the United 
States exclusive of Alaska, calculated as air- 
dried peat, is estimated at 13,827 million tons. 
Seventy five per cent of the deposits occur in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. America’s 
proved reserves of petroleum on January 1, 1935, 
amounted to 12.18 billion barrels according to 
the American Petroleum Institute calculations. 
They include only petroleum which may be 
extracted by ordinary current methods of pro- 
duction under prices prevalent on January 1935, 
and do not include an indeterminate quantity 
left underground by present productive methods, 
but recoverable by advanced methods of pro- 
duction such as water drive, under higher 
prices. The bulk of the reserves are found in 
Texas (5.5 billion barrels), California (3.5 
billion barrels) and Oklahoma (1.2 billion 
barrels). Her total production of crude oil to 
the end of 1934 totalled 16.6 billion barrels, 
approximately 60% of the total world production 
for the same period. America’s crude petroleum 
production registered a new high record last year 
with 1,093,492,000 barrels. Apart from the pre- 
vailing “ law of capture ” which results in colossal 
and almost criminal waste of natural power, 
there are other clouds in the American oil 


.industry horizon in the form of unhealthy 


building up of gasoline stocks, redundant 
drilling in proven fields, labour unrest and above 
all lack of important new discoveries. Natural 
gas was first put to industrial use at Pittsburg 
U. S. A., in 1879 for puddling iron and the 
country’s total production of natural gas till 
the close of the 1934 amounted to 30.31 trillion 
cubic feet, while proved reserves at the same 
time were estimated at 40.00 trillion cubic feet 
including 10 trillion cubic. feet liable to be 
wasted, if the law of capture prevails. Much 
of the supply of both oil and gas is used in the 
producing regions as California and South-West 
where coal is dear. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
producer of iron ore, pig iron, tonnage steel as 
well as special steels. The immensely rich Lake 
Superior iron ore deposits have already yielded 
more than 1,600 million tons of ore and have a 
known reserve of nearly twice that amount. 
America’s iron ore production (exclusive of ore 
with 5% or more of manganese) totalled 
48,618,000 gross tons in 1936, while ore shipped 
from mines during the same year came to 
51,380,000 tons. The Lake Superior district 
furnished 86% of the iron ore shipments, the 
Birmingham district mined over 4 million tons 


and the North-Eastern States another 2 million Im 
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tons. Her pig iron output totalled 30,618,797 
tons and steel ingot production 46,919,362 gross 
tons last year. The operating rate of the steel 
industry for the first quarter of 1936 was close 
to 55% capacity and it moved up to 78% in 
the last quarter. 

The modern world’s rapid and many-sided 
industria] developments, the increasing speed of 
transport services and the armament boom have 
all contributed to a marked rise in the demand 
for alloy steels. And ferro-alloy minerals are 
of vital importance to America’s mammoth steel 
alloy business. The United States is wholly 
dependent on foreign sources for her nickel and 
chrome requirements and relies on other countries 
to make good her deficiency in high-grade 
manganese ore and tungsten. Canada and New 
Caledonia have, between them, a monopoly of 
nickel production. The World’s vanadium 
market today is virtually in British hands, 
while African, Canadian and German producers 
have, since 1935, been controlling the world 
market for cobalt. Colorado in the United 
States has the largest known deposit of molyb- 
denite in the world at Climax and was responsi- 
ble for 90% of the production of molybdenum 
in 1936. The American Anaconda concern 
controls the Green Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Co. of Mexico, the second leading producer of the 
mineral. Molybdenum is an excellent substitute 
for tungsten in which America is deficient and 
knowledge of this fact was put to good use by 
Germany during the Great War. Much of the 
spiegeleisen of the U. S. A., is made from 
American zinc ores containing iron and 
manganese in requisite proportions. Exhaustive 
experiments conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines have shown that manganese can be ex- 
tracted from low-grades ores carrying only 
10-15% of the metal by electrolytic methods. If 
this process could be made commercially profit- 
able, America can make good use of her immense 
low-grade domestic manganese ore deposits. The 
following 1935 figures bring out the great 
dependence of America on foreign countries for 
her supply of ferro-alloy minerals :- 


Manganse ore 


Domestic production 
Imports for Consumption 
Nickel 
Domestic (byproduct from refining 
copper) i 
Imports (ore, matte, alloys, pigs an 
bars and oxides) 


m 440 long tons. 
.. 383,01 long tons. 


145 metric, tons. 


37,847 metric tons. 
Chromite 
Domestice production 440 long tons. 


ports . .. 259,063 long tons. 


AMERICA’S MINERAL PRODUCTION AND BOLICY 


Wolfram 
Domestic production (equivalent to 
60 percent W Os 
Impors (ores and 
metal, and compounds) 


3 2,395 short tons. 

concentrates, as 

.. 891,876Ib. WOs ` 
Content). 


Vanadium 


Ore imports 166 long tons. 


America has an ample supply of base- 
metals—copper, lead and zinc, and was respon- 
sible last year for 34.43% of the copper, 
25.5% of lead and 32.14% of zinc production 
respectively of the world. The U. S. lacks tin in 
toto, though cadmium, a byproduct recovered 
from the electrolytic reduction of zinc, is to 
a strictly limited extent taking the. place of tin. 
America is the leading producer of aluminium 
in the world and has extensive bauxite deposits. 
Her reserves of mercury are inadequate to 
satisfy her domestic demands. She can produce 
70% of her mercury needs from American 
sources if the price of the liquid metal ranges 
between 100 to 125 per flask. American 
antimony resources are negligible and the bulk 
of her imports come from China, though of late 
Mexico and Bolivia are furnishing her with an 
increasing’ proportion of antimony at China’s 
expense. The United States has exceptionally 
important reserves of copper. Arizona has 
yielded between 1801 and 1980, 6,271,000 net 
tons of copper (or 16% of the total copper 


mined in the world during that period). The 
copper district of Michigan has produced 
8 million tons of metal since 1845. Over 5 


million tons of copper has come from the Butte 
district, Montana. Between 1900 and 1930 
(inclusive) the Bingham deposits, Utah, have 
given America 204 million tons of ore with a 
copper content of 1.75 million tons and the 
total amount of disseminated copper in the 
monzonite rock is reckoned at 800 million tons 
of ore. The States of Arizona, Utah, Montana 
and Nevada produced the bulk of American 
copper last year. W. R. Ingallis estimates that 
the U. S. consumed. in 1936, 725,000 to 750,000 
tons of “old” and new copper. Missouri, Idaho, 
Utah and Oklahoma are the leading lead 
producing States of America. For several years 
before the Depression lead from domestic mines 
was produced and consumed locally at. the .rate 
of 750,000 tons per annum. Even though lead 
production averaged only 27,000 tons a month 
* between years 1931-35 it left increasing stocks 
behind—a sure indication of the severity of the 
_ Depression. American zine production centres 
in the Eastern States, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
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. Montana and it increased from 431,499 tons in 


1935 to 524,270 tons last year. For the 10-year 
period ending in 1930 the United States pro- 
duced 37% of world’s: aluminium metal and 
25% of bauxite, and‘ her reserves of bauxite 
(mostly found in Arkansas, Georgia and 
Albama) are estimated at 37 million tons. Last 
year she led the world with a production of 
112,460 metric tons of aluminium, the plants 
at Massena, N. Y. producing 41%, Alcoa, Tenn., 
30% and Badin, N. C., and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 29%. America’s domestic production of 
antimony from the Valley County, Idaho, only 
amounted to 44 tons and hard lead. to 1,136 
ae whereas her imports totalled 7,441 tons in 
The United States has, for decades past, 
been an important producer of gold and silver, 
the latter for the most part recovered from base 
metals and the accompanying production figures 
are of interest. 
Propucrion ‘or GOLD AND SILVER IN THE 
1792—1934 1935 19 
Gold 231,957,178 3,115,514- 3,713,187 (Troy ozs.) 
Silver 3,276,583,224 38,322,000 62,150,000 7 ” 

_ The increased gold price, from $20 to $35 an 
ounce, has made available large’ tonnages of 
ores considered non-commercial six years ago. 
California, South Dakota, Alaska and Colorado 
are the leading gold-producing States, while 
Idaho, Montana, Utah and Arizona are respon- 
sible for the bulk of America’s silver production. 

Barring mica and graphite: of desirabie 
grades and qualities, the United States is well- 
endowed with diverse non-metallic minerals, 
which are as a rule characterised by bulk and 
low unit value. American production of ferti- 
liser minerals has staged a gratifying recovery. 
The annual cash income of the farmer after 
ranging about 10 billion dollars prior to the 
Depression dropped to 4 billions in 1932 and 
exceeded 7 billions in 1985. The income for 
1986 is estimated at 8.1 billion dollars and this 
has given a fillip to the consumption of potash, 
super-phosphate, phosphate rock and nitrates. 
The natural brines of Searles Lake, California, 
and the potash minerals mined in New Mexico 
since 1931 are the chief sources: of American 
potash. There are three major potash producing 
companies whose plants have a combined 
capacity equivalent to 250,000 tons of KzO under 
normal operating conditions. European potash 
producers, however; have a marked freight 
advantage over domestic manufacturers in those 
parts of the U. S. which consume over 82% of 
the fertiliser. Ameri¢an phosphate rock is found 
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in Florida and Tennessee and while its production 
amounted to 3 million long tons, exports during 
1936 are estimated at 13 million long tons. 
America consumes some 3.5 million short tons 
of super-phosphate she produces from local 
sources. The invention of the Frasch process 
_ for the extraction of sulphur has made America 
the leading producer of that element in the 
world.’ Texas and Louisiana lead in sulphur 
production and over 1.1 million long tons were 
consumed locally in 1934. As regards mica, the 
market for “punch” and scrap is laregly. met 
by domestic mines, while local deposits contribute 
less than 5% of its splittings and 15 to 35% of 
its consumption of sheet mica. 
According to the United States Federal 
Commission’s Report, electricity produced in 
America in 1936 for public use amounted to 
113,473 million kwts. Of this stupendous total 
72,580 million kwts. were raised from fuel 
_ burning stations and 40,893 million kwts. from 
water power. No wonder, America leads in the 
production of metallic aluminium, zinc and other 
metals reduced by electrolytic processes. 
Secondary metal production is an exceedingly 
important sub-branch of the metal industry in 
the United States. The value of metals reclaimed 
annually rivals the value of virgin metals won 
‘from the underground. This is not surprising, 
since America is the spiritual honie of mass 
production manufactures and high-pressure 
salesmanship and the demolition of things 
(automobiles for example) is more rapid and 
extensive in the United States than in Europe. 
Firms of the standing of the American Metal 
Company, American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, National Lead Company, and Nichols 
Copper Company are engaged in the recovery of 
“used” metals. Scrap as a factor in the metal 


market was ignored until the late 80’s when it 
played a crucial part in the collapse of the | 


Secretan Copper Syndicate. The World War 
-added enormously to the prestige of secondary 
‘metals and the American National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers organized a metals 

division in 1914 and from then on consumers 


got used to buying metals (primary or secondary) ` 


on specification and the prejudice formerly 
‘attached to secondary metals disappeared. 
During: the twenties, the primary producers 
| entered: the secondary metal business. 


Secondary metals exert a stabilizing influence . 


on market prices. Trends .in the growth of 

secondary production of individual metals vary 

aceording to the degree to which the metal is 

` dissipated in use. — Thus, the _serap from 
a 
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aluminium is growing fast, while that from zine 

has’ been fairly constant. In a period of. 
contracting consumption the proportionate . use 
of old metals increases and in’ a period of 
expanding consumption the reverse is true as 
the reconditioning of old metals from obsolete 
materials is more nearly constant than is the. 
rate of consumption in the aggregate. The, 
answer to the question, is the future of “ used ” 
metals likely to injure or destroy the business 
of the virgin metals, is both yes and no. 
t Yes’ because producing mines cannot compete 
with the price of the used metal and ‘no’ in the 
sense that. used metals can never ‘come back’. 
in sufficient quantity to meet the needs of the . 
world market. Secondary metals perform the 
supremely important national service of con- 
serving the irreplaceable mineral resources of 
the country: a Er 

While the value of primary or new non- 
ferrous metals produced in the U. S. increased . 
less than three-fold (from $200 million to 
$570 million) between 1909 and 1929, that of 
non-ferrous metals from scrap increased 
fourteen-fold (from $24 million to $331 million) 
during the same period. Secondary metal pro- 
duction accounted for 12% of the primary 
output in 1909 and 58% in 1929. In the latter 
year the value of metals recovered in the United. 
States from materials entering the waste trade 
approximated one billion dollars, while the value 
of the American metal-mine products fell short ` 
of 14 million dollars. During some of the 
Depression years the salvage of -s¢rap metals 
has actually exceeded the output from primary 
sources. In 1934, secondary metals were valued 
at $127 million, when the primary ‘metals 
accounted only for $107 million. 

According to Mr. C. H. Strand of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, no less than 256 million 
tons of scrap iron and steel were éonsumed by 
the American -iron and steel industry between 
years 1925-1934. This scrap contained 28% 
more iron than all the iron ore mined. during the 
same period dnd the scrap used in steel manu- 
facture alone almost equalled the iron content 
o: the ore raised. The use of scrap at this rate 
extends the life of the American iron ore 
reserves by one-half. In 1929, Class I rail-roads 
collected freight revenues from iron and steel. 
scrap alone of nearly $80 million’ Iron and ` 
steel scrap valued at the equivalent of pig iron 
amounted to $443 million in thàt' year. Last . 
year, the U» S. iron and steel industry consumed 
nearly 35.6 millión tons of steel scrap. Normally 
scrap iron and steel account for approximately `. 
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half of the total value of secondary metal pro- 
duction The U. S.. Bureau of Mines has 
calculated that orie ton of reclaimed steel scrap 
takes the place roughly of a little less than 
two tons of iron ore, from # to 1 ton of coke 
and ‘$- a ton ‘of limestone. America’s annual 
‘utilization of- millions of tons of scrap thus 
‘displaces from 3 to 4 times as much mineral raw 
. materials which would have gone into the pro- 
duction of an equivalent amount of pig iron. 
‘The importance to America of recovery of 
‘secondary tin, antimony, nickel and platinum 
cannot be exaggerated, as she is deficient in all 
those metals. 

The following table brings out ‘the amounts 
and value of some secondary metals recovered 
in the United States during 1935, the latest year 
for which figures are available. - 


Short Value 
tons. in dollars. 
‘Copper (including that in alloys 
other than brass) -. 364,300 60,473,800 
© Brass scrap retreated. .. 120,800 16, ;683,600 
Lead as mẹtal .. 156,113 
i 21 1632 ,000 
‘Lead in alloys - 113,600 
Zinc as metal 59,400 


5,662,800 


‘Zinc in alloys. ‘other than brass - .. 8,950 


‘Tin as metal 


Tin in alloys and chemical compounds 18,300 
Aluminium as metal ` 23,500 


19,018,000 
27,900 


9,600 
700 


1,250 


-Aluminium in alloy 
Antimony as metal and in alloys 
Nickel as metal 


2,703,400 


1,365,000 


| 
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Nickel in non-ferrous alloys and salts ` 


Total - -910,700 155,036,800 700 155,036,800 


Nors :—5econdary platinum recovered in the U. S. 
amounted to 47,107 troy ounces in 1935. Also, 
substantial amounts .of gold and silver are 
annually recovered as secondary metals. 


” Although the United States surpasses all 
‘other nations in the abundance’ and variety of 
its mineral resources, it lacks a complete supply 
of all the minerals necessary for modern industry. 
This is ‘the natural corollary of nature’s unequal 
‘distribution of mineral deposits (which is a 
function of geologic history and processes) and 
necessitates industrial specialization, recipro- 
city and large-scale mineral movements between 
nations. ‘The Mineral Policy Planning Com- 
mittee in summarizing the U. S. mineral reserve 
situation’ added the important rider ‘that factors 
‘of price, new industrial demands’ and technologi- 
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cal improvements are likely to upset even the 
most exacting reserve estimates. Coal reserve: 
of the United States are sufficient to last anothe) 
four to five thousand years. Iron ore, aluminiur 
and molybdenum should last far beyond - the 
period for presént concern. Petroleum, lead 
silver, gold, copper and zinc, on the other hand 
are minerals whose reserve life can be calculatec 
in decades, considering only their present rat 
of consumption and disregarding economic anc 
technological factors. Of these, oil is likely tc 
last another forty years; lead and silver coulc 
conceivably be exhausted in twenty years; whik 
copper and zine should last somewhat longe: 
than lead and silver. The domestic supply i: 
already deficient as- regards manganese ore 
chromite, tungsten and mercury, while tin anc 
nickel are virtually non-éxistent. Manganese 
nickel and tungsten are vital to the nation’ 
mammoth steel and alloy industry. In’ fact 
eight mineral commodities (antimony, chromite 
manganese, mercury, nickel, platinum, tin anc 
tungsten) present a “ strategic” probleri to thi 
United States. Without them, she would bi 
industrially sterile and militarily impotent 
America could, however, .under stress or behinc 
high tariff walls considerably augment he 
domestice production of chromite, _ manganese 
mercury and tungsten. 

Mining in the United States still lag: 
behind general national recovery: It contri 
buted 2.3% of aggregate national income it 
1929, the percentage dwindled to 1.2 in 193: 
and only crept up to 1.7 in 1935. The industry 
has made marked recovery last year. Ther 
was increase in production as well as consump. 
tion of minerals and metals. Prices registerec 
an upward trend and stocks were reduced ti 
normal proportions. More remunerative price: 
brought back to life many erstwhile abandonec 
gold, copper, zine and mercury mines. Thi 
advance in consumption goods was led by 
automobiles, tinplate and pigments and ir 
capital goods by railroads, machine and too 
manufactures, and to a lesser extent by building 
and utility corporations. The ‘domestic’ stee 
production was only 12% under the recort 
output of 1929. Import of manganese or 
doubled, while, those of chromite, nickel anc 
cobalt showed substantial increases. Domesti 


-consumption of copper increased 45% over 1935 


lead 20%, zine 14% and tin 25%. There wa: 
a higher ‘output of by-product silver and gok 
production (inclusive of Philippines) registerec 
a 20% increase over 1935. Consumption of 
mercury, aluminium, antimony and magnesiuir 
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also showed increases. Recovery has, however, 
been more marked in foreign countries than in 
the United States, as the following figures of 


consumption of metals and fuels bring out: 
© og : Ratio 
. Items. Year Year Years 
1929. 1936. 1936 
1929, 
Pig Iron (millions of ross wn.: í 
U. S. A. : 43 32 0.75 
Rest of World 54 58 1.07 
TOTAL 97 90 6.93 
Steel (millions of gross tons) : ; 
Os As 48 0.86 | 
Rest òf World 62- 76 1.23 
TOTAL 118 124 1.05 
Copper - Toeni of short tons) = 
S. A. sd 889 627 0.70 
Rest of World 1,229 1,173 0.95 
Tora. 2,118 1,800 0.85 
Lead (thousands of short tons) : 
U. S. A. >i 9 360 0.52 
Rest of World `.. 1,239 . 1,209 0.98 
1,932 1,569 0.81 
Zinc aiid a A hórt tons} : 
. À. z 8 533 0.94 
Rest of World 1,055 _ 1,087 1.03 
: TOTAL 1,623 1,620 1.00 
Coal (millions of short tons) : 
U. S$. A. .. 590 467 0.79 
` Rest of World 1,129 1,068 0.95 
TOTAL .. 1,719 1,535 0.89 
Petroleum (millions of barrels) : ; 
U. S. À. s ; 1,078 1.15 
Rest of World .. - 557 697 1.25 
TOTAL 1,497 1,775 1.18 


Nore :—The data for the world are production figures but 
are assumed to be approximately equal to con- 
sumption. They refer to new or “virgin ” metals 
except in the case of pig iron and steel. 


This is due to a variety of reasons. 
Industrial activity in the United States during 
the last decade was relatively greater than 
abroad. Inj the interval the more backward 
countries including the U. S. S. R. have increased 
their output. Above-all, both in Europe and 
Japan, building, rearmament activities and self- 
sufficiency campaigns have accelerated metal 
and fuel production, whereas in the United States 
the improvement in production is a normal 
process, assisted no doubt by post-Depression 
demands. Barring labour lockouts, the baro- 
meter is set fair as regards the recovery of 
American mining and metallurgical industries. 

America’s mineral policy “as formulated and 
followed by President Roosevelt’s administration 
is worthy of.examination, though it only forms 
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part: of the major problem of recovery, trade 
expansion and increasing utilization of raw 
materials, both within and outside the United 
States. The phenomenal industrial productive 
gains of 1923-29 were diverted to the small 
privileged group in control of finance and. 
industry, who between 1929-1933 abandoned. 
Americans to unemployment and the untold 
attendant misery it entailed. “America was 
plunged from the pinnacle of prosperity to the.’ 
almost bottomless trough of depression. The 
utter absence of anything like a nation-wide: 
system of relief organization for the alleviation. 
of distress and destitution aggravated the 


. malady of the situation. The difficulties of the 


American mining and metallurgical industries 
were brought to a crisis by the Great Depression. 
“Metal mining—a handmaid of .the capital 
goods industries—was prostrated. The oil 
industry struggled with a glut intensified by the 
phenomenal east Texas field. Coal mining saw 
the near collapse of the machinery of collective 


_ bargaining and wages in some fields sank to: 


starvation levels. The plight of mine-workers 
became among the most tragic of any section 
of the American people.” One has to bear in 
mind this background in judging president 
Roosevelt’s “ New Deal” measures. Acting on 
a suggestion from the Science Advisory Board, 
the President appointed in April 1934, a Planning 
Committee for Mineral Policy consisting of 
professor C. K. Leith and Messrs. J. W: Finch, 
W. C. Mendenhall, and J. W. Furness under the 
aegis of the National Resources Board. 

The proposals of the Mineral Policy Com- 
mittee made public in mid-December 1934, are 
of primary importance in that they put forward 
the proper and desirable relation that should 
subsist between the Administration and the 
mining industry. They aimed at the rehabilita- 
tion of the mining industry, its establishment 
on a sound basis and, most important of all,. 
the conservation of the country’s irreplaceable 
mineral resources. The Committee underlined 
the fact that minerals are exhaustible and non- 
reproducible and the closing down of a mine' 
may result in losses greater and far more serious 
than the shutting up of a factory. Also, the 
country lacks some minerals in adequate amounts 
essential for national welfare and possesses an 
exportable surplus of certain other minerals. 
The remote geographic location of some of the 
deposits from consuming centres within the 
country demand a revision of the railway rates 
policy. ‘The special hazards attaching to mining 
as an occupation call for vigorous. remedial 
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measurés to combat them. There is imperative 
need for the-elimination of excessive competi- 
tion with its attendant waste. 

Equally important and no less illuminating 
are the detailed proposals regarding minerals 
‘of which America has an exportable surplus and 
those in which she is deficient. Regarding the 
former the--Administration should facilitate 
American participation, when desirable, in inter- 
national cartels. With respect to deficient or 

“ strategic” minerals—those essential to 
“industrial operations but are available only from 
foreign sources or wholly under foreign control 
~—the Mineral Policy Committee recommended 


` Government encouragement. to exploration of. 


‘such deposits, State-aid to technical researches 
for making domestic low-garde supplies com- 
mercially profitable, development of substitutes, 
regulation or even prohibition of export of scrap 
metals, and some degree of stock maintenance. - 


The reorganized.and enlarged U: S. Bureau 
of Mines is doing extremely valuable work with 
regard to prompt collection and release of mineral 
statistics covering the whole world, survey of 
scrap and secondary metals (and their importance 


as a factor in curtailed or diminished demand ` 
, for primary supplies), fundamental fact-finding’ 


‘studies such as the international movement of 
minerals and short-term forecasting of demand 


for them from which it is hoped to evolve the . 


national mineral policy and electro-metallurgical 
studies for producing on a commercial scale 
manganese, magnesium, chromium and potash 


from domestic (often low-grade) deposits. 
The Bureau studied in the first instance, 
the international movement of minerals 
at the request of the U. 8. War 


and Navy Departments relating primarily to 
“ strategic ” minerals with a view to determining 
how the United States would maintain its 
necessary industrial and military supplies im 
ease either the Atlantic or the Pacific were closed 
to the free movement of shipping. Now, the 
same subject is being studied on a broader basis 
—from an industrial rather than a narrow 
military angle. The aid given by the U. S. to 
the Cuban manganese mining industry is 
‘dictated solely by strategic considerations, for 
‘the maintenance of supplies in emergency without 
attempting to keep open long lines of ocean haul. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation last 
“year loaned $2,842,500 to needy applicants for 
‘mining in a small way. This is inelusive of 
‘$940,500 authorized prior to 1936. Total 
repayment of loans to the Corporg#fon as of 
“December 31, 1936, amount to $495,000. 
t 
es 
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- In December 1934 Mr. Baruch (Chairman 
of the old War Industries Board) recommended 
Federal purchase of a stock of tin—it may be ` 
remarked parenthetically that the U. S. consumed 
last year 48% of the world production of tin 
all of which was imported to be held in reserve. 
A Bill introduced in Congress in February, 1936, 
which, should it be enacted into law, would 
authorize the Government to acquire stocks of 
manganese, chrome, tungsten and pig tin on a 
barter basis or in payment of foreign war 
debts or by outright purchase, a measure ins- 
pired no doubt by gathering war clouds over 
Europe. Already America has prepared alter- 
native sources of supply for minerals and metals 
in which she is deficient, in case either the 
Atlantic or the Pacific.is closed to her shipping, ` 
which list, because of its interest, is appended 


“below : 


DEFICIENT MINERALS AND ALTERNATIVE Sources OF SUPPLY 














Commodity. Principal Alternate Source. 
Bauxite Surinam British Guiana. 
Chromite Rhodesia Greece, New Caledonia, 
Cuba, Portuguese Africa, 
Turkey, U. 

Manganese ore |Russia Brazil, India, bia 
Coast, Cuba. 

Mercury Spain Italy. 

Mica India Canada, Madagascar. 

Nickel Canada New Caledonia. 

Tin British Malaya | Hongkong, Netherlands, 

: United Kingdom. 

Tungsten China Bolivia, Burma. 

Antimony China Mexico, Bolivia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Algeria. 





Passing from domestic to foreign and 
international. matters, 1935 marks a milestone in 
World’s history in that the majority of the 
member countries of the League of Nations 
attempted a large-scale application of economic 
sanctions against Italy to prevent aggression 
and the supreme strategie value of minerals was 
demonstrated by the major place they occupied 
on the list of raw materials banned or proposed 
to be banned, though, as irony would have it 
petroleum was not included in the schedule for 
fear of precipitating a greater international 
conflict than already existed. Though the 
United States is not a member of the League, 
is would not go against the finding of more than 


fifty other nations desirous of disciplining an 


African aggressor. Steps wer taken in 
"a a’ 
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September 1935 for the registration of companies 
manufacturing arms and munitions with the 
Office of Arms and Munitions Control which is 
tó function in accordance with policies formulated 
by the Munitions Board comprising the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, War, Navy and Com- 
merce. The Act requires the Board to register and 
license: all manufactures and exports of “ arms, 
munitions and implements of war” before 
November 30, 1935. Exports may be regulated 
under orders of the President. In all cases publi- 
city is to be given to production licenses and 
permits for future arms shipments to foreign 
countries. Restrictions imposed merely on exports 
of munitions of war are clearly inadequate, while 
an extension of the list to include, for example, 
copper and petroleum could not at present be 
imposed effectively as .too many business 
interests and far too many people would be 
adversely affected. The neutrality legislation, 
which was due to expire on February 1936 has 
been extended without radical alterations to last 
“until May this year. Only it imposes in 
addition a limitation’ on financing or giving of 
crèdit for belligerant activities. . 

In mid-November 1935, Mr. Hull declared, 
“no permanent world recovery can be counted 
upon until world trade barriers have been scaled 
down to reasonable dimensions.” Mr. Henry 


Grady the American economist declared at the. 


Geneva Raw Materials Conference that the 


United States had already concluded sixteen 


commercial agreements providing for reciprocal 
tariff advantages based on the principle of 
unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment 
as a result of which more than 500 specific 
tariffs had been lowered. The American 
Delegate also mentioned that the preferential 
treatment meted out by the U. S. to the Philippine 
products was only provisional and pleaded with 
Great Britain for the abolition of Empire 
preference. He remarked very ‘truly that the 
expansion of international trade and the removal 
of artificial barriers would do more to contribute 
to the cause of economic prosperity and political 
appeasement than any other solution—a sane 
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and practical utterance which onè only regrets 
was not made by Sir Fredrick Leith-Ross. l 

President Roosevelt passionately believesi 
that in a dynamic world where democratic 
nations have to live alongside of dictatorial 
regimes the promotion and preseryation of peace 
calls for a periodic revision of settlements and. 
treaties so as to remove the sense of economic 
suffocation and injustice felt by genuinely 
aggrieved powers. By contracting bilateral 
trade agreements with sixteen different nations: 
so far Roosevelt is making a real contribution: 
to recovery all-round. 

The Report of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management is a document 
of first-rate importance. It recommends, among 
other matters, that the President is to have 
direct control and immediate responsibility for 
personnel, fiscal policy and planning and the 
setting up of a National Resources Board to 
act as a central planning bureau. The existing 
temporary committee has made many valuable 
studies in the*best use of the land, water and 
minerals. President Roosevelt believes that 
conservation of non-replaceable mineral re- 
sources and the avoidence of unnecessary waste 
of metals is a solemn obligation resting on the 
Administration no less than on the Mining 
Industry. He wants to go one step further and 
conserve the soil of the States, control the floods, 
and “iron - out” the violent fluctuations 
oceasioned by business cycles (in the form of 
alternating booms and depressions) by well- 
thought-out schemes of public works—a measure 
recommended - years ago by the League as a 
remedy for reducing unemployment. No matter 
what final form the neutrality legislation takes 
or. how the more momentous Supreme Court 
issue is settled, if only President Roosevelt 
succeeds in the task he has set out to accomplish, 
he willl at once earn the gratitude of his fellow 
citizens and give a lead to other democratic 
countries of the world. For, even Great Britain 
lacks a central planning agency, an organization 
responsible for the best use of her national 
resources. > . 
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The Problem of the Middle School in India 


In the course of an instructive discussion of 
the immediate problems of Indian Education, 
Principal F. G. Pearce makes the following 
observations in The Asiatic Review with regard 
to the middle stage which he considers*to be ‘ the 
most crucial because it is the stage when the 
seeds of adventure, of desire for knowledge, dis- 
covery and invention, can most readily be 
cultivated, and when enthusiasms and devotions. 
can be most easily aroused and directed, for good 
or ill’. å 


This middle stage is in several respects the most 
important of all, in the present condition of India. . . 
because it is the critical stage at which for the vast 
masses of the population their cultural background, their 
civic outlook, will be formed. This is so. . . for the 
more fundamental reasén that it covers that stage of the 
child’s psychological growth when the emotions are the 
dominating factor. It is, broadly speaking, true that 
whatever the child learns to love and whatever he learns’ 
to hate, at this stage, he will continue, more or less con- 
sciously, to love or to hate throughout i.e. His later 
intellectual training, whether in educational institutions 
or in the school of life, may help him to repress or to 
develop those loves and hates, but it cannot wholly 
counteract or change them. It is therefore of far-reaching 
importance, from the point of view of the child’s own 
harmonious~ growth, as well as for the sake of society 
in the country where he lives, that he shall at this stage 
be helped to love those things which may lead to his own 
all-round peaceful development and _ serviceableness to 
others, and to be averse to things tending in the opposite 
direction. The influences which can guide him in those 
directions (or away from them) are very largely those of 
the middle stage of education. It is not for nothing that 
Mussolini has. compelled all Italian boys of this age ‘to 
enrol in his corps of “ balilla,’ and Hitler has suppressed 
all youth movements in Germany except those of the Nazi 

arty. 

P The problem of the middle school is a problem of 
emotion, because the middle ‘Stage is the stage of develop- 
ment chiefly through the emotions. The problem then is 
to arouse the right kinds of interests and desires; the 
suggestion and discussion of means to satisfy them belongs 
mainly to the next stage. 

What are the “right” kinds of interests and desires? 
Your answer to that depends, surely, upon your ideal 
for the country, as well as on the: possibilities of the 
people you are dealing with Macaulay’s famous Minute 
on Indian education envisaged “a class of persons Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in tast, in opinions, 
in morals, and in intellect” Few men and no 








Indians would now subscribe to Macaulay’s idea. The 
Hartog Committee naturally advocated the aim of 
“producing a competent electorate,” or, in wider terms, 
“the training of broad-minded, tolerant, and self-reliant 
citizens.” But even this aim needs qualification according 
as it relates to the citizenry of a rural or of an urban 
electorate, and this is particularly the case in a country: 
like India, where the difference between rural and urban. 
conditions is so marked... < It is of the greatest 
importance that the interésts and desires awakened during. 
the middle stage of rural education should be such as 
may lead to the service: and uplift of the villages and 
not to their neglect and desertion. 

This is the time, when the curriculum should be as. 
wide as possible, and scope’ and encouragement should 
be given for the immediate application of newly acquired 
information to affairs of daily life. In short it is the time 
for Practical General Knowledge, or Citizenship Training 
in its most attractive guise, such as collective projects, . 
scouting, and school outings. In India, owing to the fact 
that high-school teachers are generally better paid than 
middle-school ones, the more capable men are generally 
found in the high classes, where, instead of their initiative 
being encouraged through .time being made available for- 
activities of the kind mentioned above, they are expected 
to devote practically all their energy to cramming their: 
pupils for the High School or Matriculation examination, 
from the results of which their efficiency and that of 
their school is very largely judged (by the public as well 
as in most cases by the educational authorities). Here, 
then, it is perfectly clear on what lines reforms must 
proceed, but the problem is how to make a start. 





Reorganisation of Secondary Education in. 
Germany $ 


Some of the transitional provisions for the- 
unifying of German secondary education which 
‘came into force by ministerial decree in March,. 
1937, are here reproduced from News in Brief : 


The outstanding characteristics of the Oberschule- 
(secondary school) for Boys are shown by the following . 
points : 

1. In future only two foreign languages are to be 
set as obligatory subjects of study, and a third foreign 
language will as a rule only be studied as an optional’ 
subject in the upper classes. š 

~ 2, Fhe upper section of the Oberschule for Boys is. 
to be divided in future into two branches: one devoted 
to languages, and the, other to natural science and mathe- 
matics. This will enable a clear separation of upper 
section instruction into two main lines—a measure of 
decisive importance in safeguarding a further succession 
of candidates for the professions, and of students for the- 
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‘universities and technical colleges. It will thus be 
-possible for boys to start already at school their prepara- 
tion for the profession they will take up later on. 

Besides the main form of secondary education set 
sup in the Oberschule, which is preceded by a four years’ 
—or in the case of especially gifted pupils three years’ 
attendance of the Grundschule (junior elementary or 
- “ grounding’ school), there is also provided fer boys and 
‘girls the. Aufbauschule (intermediate school) as a special 
form of secondary school to be entered after six years’ 
attendance of the Volksschule (public elementary school). 
“This will thus serve also as a means of transferring gifted 
elementary school pupils to the secondary school stage. 

_ The Gymnasium is still to be carried on as an 
-additional form of secondary school, provided that there 
“is in the same town at least one Oberschule of the decreed. 
“main type. é , 

All Secondary Girls’ Schools are to be uniformally 
~Oberschulen. The Girls’ Aufbauschulen correspond in 
-educational aim to the Olberschulen, The subjects of 
“study, in contradiction to those in boys’ schools, are 
-related to the special tasks and duties of woman in the 

‘upbuilding of the nation, and are concerned mainly with 
< +the various department’s of women’s activities. To balance 
zoff the greater pressure of studies on that side of the 
curriculum, the Oberschule ‘for girls is limited in the 
‘lower and intermediate classes to the 
“foreign language: English. i 

_Appropriatély to its special aims the upper section 
“studies in the secondary girls’ school are also divided off 
‘on different Jines from those in the boys’ schools. The 
main line of study for the upper forms, in conformity- 
-with the clear and definite aims set for the education of 
‘girls by National-Socialist policy, is devoted to matters of 
domestic economy, constituting a one or three years’ 
Frauenschule or Woman’s School. 

Another important feature of the type of higher 
-school now being developed is the reduction of the period 
-of school attendance from 13 years to 12, and for excep- 
“Hohally- gifted children even to 11 years, which put a 
stop. to what had come to be called the “ overschooling ” 
cof German youth. Where as hitherto a pupil did not 
-obtain his leaving-certificate until the age of 19, or even 
“20; he will now leave school when he is 18 or 17.. 


_ Carnival in Munich 
R. N. writes in The Living Age: 


For many years the Munchener Neuesten Nachrichten 
“has published a frolicsome carnival number. This year 
“it contained’ so much frank criticism of the Nazi regime 
„that one’ wonders whether the Propaganda Ministry 
deliberately relaxed its censorship in order to give the 
‘impression that criticism is permitted after all. At least,, 
the editors must have felt that it was safe to unloose a 
few darts at the regime. 

As is well known, the art criticism had been replaced 
for a time by pure ‘description’ in- accordance with 
-Dr. Goebbels’s decree, partly revoked since. The 
Nachrickten satirized this decree in the following review 
-of a performance of Carmen : : 

The popular curtain with the well-known Goddess 
Aurora went up and. disclosed.a stage which 
appeared to have a width of about 100 feet 
and a. depth of 60 feet. All the singers and 


musicians were occupidd with their respective 
tasks at various times throughout the 
performance. . . . 


It has become ‘increasingly apparent that German 
‘literary genius is no longer as prolific as in former days. 


\ = 
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pudy of one single . 
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Even the Nazis seem to realize it. One of the sketches 
tells of a young man, who iried to enter one of the new 
buildings in the ihelmstrasse where all the new 
‘Chambers of Culture’ have been housed at night by 
means.or a ladder. a 


We are reliably informed that the man in question 

was a poet who wishes to remajn anonymous. 

He was merely trying to pay a visit to his 

Muse, who is now stationed in the new Reich 

Chamber of Culture. (The Editors wish tc 

emphasize anew that the Muses are now 

employed -by the State and that they can be 

interviewed. only during office hours and by 

Bs persons showing membership cards in the 

MASS Chamber of Culture. Even geniuses will 
kindly take notice). 


Another slap at the attempts to curtail free expression 
in art and at the support which the Nazis have given ‘to 
old and conservative artists is entitled “Courageous 
Cultivation of Art’. ` 

The “Municipal Gallery has acquired five new 
~ cahvases, The total age of the painters in 
question amounts. this. time to a mere 395 
years because there is a spry youngster of 
seventy-five among the octogenarians. No 
body can describe the joy on the face ol 
the youthful master when the Purchasing 
-Commission entererd his modest studio. ‘] 
know, he said, ‘that to be thus honored in 
one’s youth tempts one to become conceited 
and arrogant, but I shall in the future 
remain worthy of this honor.’ - 
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Russia’s Greatest Victory 


Maurice Hindus writes in The New Republic 
about agricultural improvements that have 
taken place in Russia under the impetus ol 
collectivisation : 


The Crimea and the Southern Ukraine always had te 
import seed potatoes. In recent years Professor Lysenko, 
by his method of vernalization, that is, starting growth 
in the cellar, has made it possible for these territories to 
raise their own. In the past year 10,000 collective farms 
in the Ukraine no longer had to import seed potatoes. 
Meanwhile White Russia, though especially suited ta 
potatoes, is cutting down its potato acreage and plant 
ing more and more flax. The peasants there had long 
ago been told that flax was more profitable than potatoes. 
but habit, inertia, dread of innovation—ancient foes- of 
progress in the Russian village—kept them from making 
the shift. Now under collectivization the. shift is being 
readily. achieved. . i , 

, In 1927, one-third of the peasantry had no draft 
animals. One-fifth had no cows. Of those who had 
horses, one-half had only orie horse per family. With 
the best of intentions these peasants could not use heavy 
plows—one horse could not pull them—or any other 
modern machine. The size of the average individual farm 
was a little over eleven acres, and few owners of such 
small holdings could hope to attain a degree of prosperity 
that would: enable them to buy modern agricultural 
implements. That was why about three-fourths of the 
Russian peasgntry sowed their grain by hand, a process 
as slow as it ¥vas wasteful. Nearly half of them did their 
harvesting byğkand. Peasants with no horse or with only 
one horse—and™they were in the vast majority—could 


. 
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use only a light plow dr a soha, a wood-framed plow, 
neither of which could turn up a furrow of more than ten 
or thirteen centimeters. In the absence of heavy disk 
harrows they could not prepare proper seed beds, and 
a marked feature of their fields was their lumpy condition. 
In time of drought, the sun quickly baked up their land 
and when fall or winter came they faced starvation. That 
was why famine was such a frequent visitor in certain 
parts of the Russian countryside. 

Now 20,000,000 families, or 89 per cent of all, 
organized into collectives, till an area of 285,000,000 acres. 
Each collective averages over 1,100 acres, “more than a 
decent mouthful,” as a Russidn agronomist once said to 
me, “for one of our 60 horsepower caterpillar tractors.” 
Nearly 5,000 tractor stations, with a fleet of 355,000 trac- 

. tors and all the necessary accompanying implements— 
gangplows, disks, cultivators, grain drills, etc—do most 
of the draft work in nearly three-fourths of the collectives. 
This year they are working a much larger area and by 
1938 there will be enough machinery in the country to 
enable them to do all the draft work on the collectives. 
Thus for the first time in Russian history the peasant 
lands are plowed to a depth of twenty and twenty-five 
centimeters. They are well disked and seeded and more 
and more of them are being properly cultivated. 

In the Ukraine and in the Kuban, Russia’s chief 
grain-growing regions in Europe, there were no rains 
last summer. Yet wherever I travelled in these sections, 
crops on the average were as good as and often better 
than the year before. Again and again older peasants 
told me that never in all their experience as farmers did 
they remember a time when crops resisted so successfully 
the onslaught of the drought. Even in the Volga regions 
where the drought was most severe, the collective farms, 
because of superior tillage, managed to save about a 
third of the crop. Of course the proper selection of 
seeds, which in the old days most peasants completely 
ignored, the cultivation of special seeds for dry areas, the 
increasing use of manure and commercial fertilizer, 
timely sowing and harvesting, which, with the help of 
modern machinery, is comparatively easy, lave helped 
immensely in the fight for better crops. 

For a long time it had been held that wheat could 
not profitably be grown outside of the black-earth regions. 
Little of it for example was sown in the so-called con- 
sumers’ areas north of the black-earth belt—by 1928 only 
about 400,000 acres. Yet by 1936, 6,000,000 acres had 
been seeded to wheat in these very areas. 





The Future of Handicrafts in India 


8S. K. Raja concludes his survey of the 
situation of handicrafts in India (published in 
the International Labour Review) with the 
following observations on their future 


The industrial evolution of a country is conditioned 
by its social structure. Where, as in India, the rural 
type of economy predominates, the traditional industries 
are carried on in small units and are generally combined 
with agricultural work. The separation of industry from 
agriculture, due to the increasing specialisation of industry, 
results in a change from rural to urban economy; but. 
such a change is not easy, neither can it be rapidly 
achieved. The rigidities of the social structure will not 
Allow a sudden depopulation of rural areas and a rapid 
growth of the urhan population, and it becomes necessary 
therefore for the large-scale industries conce}trated in 
towns to depend to a large extent for theirflabg~ur supply 
on the villages. Much of this labour c however, 
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to be migratory because of its stake in agriculture; con- 
sequently, the development of its efficiency is impeded. 
Further, the factory industries have a large iurnover of. 
labour, with the result that their labour costs are increased 
and they are at a disadvantage in competition with highly 
industrialised countries. These phenomena seem inevit-- 


ably associated’ with the super-imposition on an 
agricultural country of modern forms of industrial. 
organisation. 


Tt has therefore frequently been argued that handi- 
craft industries, apart from other reasons for their 
maintenance, are more economical than large-scale indus- 
tries in predominantly agricultural countries. The- 
requisite stable supply of skilled labour is more readily 
available; and the labour costs are lower because the- 

rural worker can subsist largely on the produce of his 
own strip of land. 
g The existence and efficiency of “handicraft industries . 
depends, however, on their adaptation to modern economic’ 
conditions. In order to survive they must be able to- 
command a high standard of technical knowledge and 
skill, suitable machinery and commercial oreaniée tion 
Among tne methods of organisation suggested is that of 
co-operative societies, with a central co-ordinating agency 
for one or more handicraft industries. A beginning has 
been made in this direction in India with the handloom 
industry. 

It has been further suggested, that, instead of forming 
separate co-operative societies for handicraftsmen, the 
existing credit societies might take up the additional’ 
functions of financing the artisans and marketing their 
products. This idea is based on the experience of other’ 
countries, where it has been found that a society with 
multiple functions offers a greater resiliency in periods- 
of stress and strain than a specialised society. Where 
there is a scarcity of capital and want of proper manage- 
ment it is more economical and advantageous to have, in: 
any one area, one credit society with additional functions 
such as purchasing, marketing, ete., than to have two or’ 
more societies, each with a different object. It has also 
been suggested that credit societies with commercial 
functions might affiliate themselves, in respect of their- 
secondary activity, to a central society whose main object 
is to market the products of handicraftsmen. 

Other proposals for the development of handicrafts 
in India include that of organising production in small’ 
rural factories using the best machinery available and, 
wherever possible, electric power. That this is practi- 
cable is shown in the case of' Mysore, where the weavers: 
are being organised in small workshops using power 
looms. In the metal industry also there are some work- 
shops, e.g. in Nasik and Poona, which use mechanical” 
power and operate as small-scale undertakings. A comple- 
mentary proposal is that, in this scheme of mechanisation, 
a central co-ordinating agency should take up the- 
preparatory and finishing processes. 


The Mind of Aldous Huxley 


L. H. Butterfield writes in The Christian: 
Register : 


The acuteness, the witty cynicism, in general the: 
more sparkling and superficial qualities of Aldous Huxley’s 
work, are habitually applauded by critics and writers of 
jacket-blurbs. The habit is misleading, since beneath 
the brilliance of his style, and informing At, lie both a 
strong moral ardor and an extraordinary fund of know-- 
ledge. Of the first, one may only say herd that a serious. 
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view of life is indispensable to. any great satirist and that 
-never, after his very earliest work, has Huxley been cynical 
-ifor the mere sake of being cynical. 

Something more. may “be said of the second trait. 
Huxley is one of the most nearly omniscient men of our 
times, and that fact accounts for much that is peculiarly 
excellent’ and peculiarly defective both in his fiction and 
sin his essays and travel-books. Incidentally it is what 
-makes his fiction and non-fiction so much. alike, He once 
said himself that his ideal novel would be “ ‘a hold-all,” 

“a perfect fusion of the noyel and the essay,” into which 
on could put all his ideas. This is why so many of the 
-seenes in lus stories take place in country houses and 
restaurants; his only concern as a novelist is to get 
=people together so that they can talk like essayists. His 
> purpose is fundamentally intellectual, not imaginative, 
and if proves tedious to those less interested in ideas than 
entertainment. {Ernest Hemingway once accused him of 

“putting his own intellectual musings” in the mouths 
of puppet-like characters merely because novels sell better 
-than essays). To define more closely, his purpose is to 
cridicule false thinking and false feeling. And this is 
:why his novels are crowded with (to put it mildly) 
sunpleasant people, the kind of people whom superficial 
readers make the mistake of confusing with Huxley him- 
:self when they give up his books in disgust. 

. Huxley himself, it must be observed, mistrusts 
‘erudition and the habits of life which a too-cultivated 
mind imposes. In “Point Counter Point,” the novelist 
‘Quarles (Huxley in transparent disguise) compares the 
„action of his mind in absorbing knowledge with the action 
eof an amoeba in flowing around its food. In this era 
vof science and universal education, he holds, the head 
‘has’ grown too large for the body. The reflection leads 
thim into. many ramifications. Now it is precisely in the 
-ramifications of a subject—which may be anything from 
“an amoeba to a camel, from a Mayan carving to a Bach 
-fugue—that Huxley proves fascinating. To Quarles this 
“intellectual game may appear a decadent trait; to readers 
xof Huxley it is delightful. i 


Back to Home-Music 


Dr. Karl Heinz Dworczak observes in the 
~Oesterreichs hoehere Schule, Vienna : 


“Back to home-music” was the motto of the music- 

` week celebrated at Graz last September. There is nó 
* sense in declaring a war against the radio, the gramophone 

„and the tone-movie and hindering technical advance, but 
* these ought to be tolerated only as instruments of training 
and cultivating the art. Jt cannot be «denied that they 

hayé popularised and ‘socialized’ music to an unexpected- 

ly vast'-extent, and yet they represent only such substi- 

tutes as‘can never compensate for the living breath of the 

‘art, inasmuch as they result in a suppression of the 
personality and of the natural urge towards self-activity. 

The consciousness of its being a ‘mere radio,’ a ‘mere 

talkie’ kills in us the feeling for the originality and the 

- immediacy that the artist can offer. The theatre and the 

concert-hall which awaken in us the expectant joy of 

being able to live a more beautiful and more elevated 

life, will threaten to be. deserted if we do not cry 

halt to the luxuriant growth of mere mechanical art. The 

cultivation of home-music, which was and still remains 

the foundation of all musical training and culture, can 

alone help = this respect. Only by singing and play- 


` 





ing for oneself is it possible to ‘develop an actual inner 
feeling for music; it frees one from inner conflicts, inas- 
much as it aemands concentration and constant effort... 
The youth of today, who do not.even suspect what is 
being lost to them through the dish Dearne of living 
music and living theatre, and who look up in idolatry to 
all virtuosi, must be taught to understand and feel the 
spirit of music. We must awaken in them a respect for 
the art, that represents real skill and ability and is the 
most potent messenger of peace—a respect also for the 


„artist, who has always been the interpreter of the meaning 


of life, inasmuch as he sacrifices his own heart for being 
able to speak to the hearts of others. We must preserve 
our sense for living music, which Franz Listz calls the 
universal language of mankind. 


Fascism, Communism and Capitalism 


Charles P. Bruehl observes in The Christian 
Front : 


Those who fondly believe that Fascism will save 
the world from Communism are laboring under a fatal 
delusion. The ideologies of these two are too closely 
allied to render them absolutely contradictory. They 
have too much in common and their differences can be 
readily effaced. The three, Capitalism, Fascism and 
Communism, are links in a chain; inperceptibly the one 
passes into the other. None of them has much use for a 
religion which locks to another world; for each one of them 
has a religion of its own, which if closely viewed, is the 
same. Fascism deifies the national state. Communism 
deifies the industrial state, and capitalism deifies the 
servile state, that is, the state in which organized money 
power will control the destinies of the people and the 
_world. All three are fundamentally materialistic, 
* secularistic, totalitarian. 
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Mayor Wu Teh-chen who has been appointed Governor of Kwantung leaves Shanghai for his new post, 
He is seen inspecting the Chinese guard of honour. 


Mimic ° warfare by the QJapanese army. the 8th Regiment of the field ayflllery, Satagaya 
celebrating the regiment festival, ` 
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Buddha and his Final Hlumination 


On the full moon of the month of May is the 
anniversary of the day which saw the birth, en- 
lightenment and demisé of the Buddha. Swami 
Vividishananda writes in The Vedanta Kesari : 


We shall narrate here an incident which marked 
the turning point of his life. Consumed by a burning 
desire for the realization of Truth, Buddha gave himself 
up to ceaseless contemplation and meditation, denying 
himself even the bare physical necessities. In the 
enthusiasm of spiritual exercise sleep, food and rest 
were forgotten till his strong frame broke -down under 
the pressure of exertion. Reduced to a skeleton, he was 
extremely weak and feeble, having not even the power 
to think. Not knowing what to do, he was almost ready 
to give up his attempt through depression and discourage- 
ment. A troupe of dancing girls was passing thal way 
at the time, singing merrily as they played their guitar. 
Buddha listened. The song they sang perhaps did not 
mean much to them, but io Buddha it carried a message 
full of deep spiritual significance. The song was: . 


“Yair goes the dancing when the sitar’s tuned, 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor high, 
And we will dance away the hearts of men. 
The string o’erstretched breaks, and the music flies, 
The string o’erslack is dumb, and music dies, 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor high.” 


Buddha realized that he should not overstrain his 
body in his spiritual strivings, nor should he pamper it, 
for that would defeat its own purpose, and since ihen 
he adopted the golden mean or the middle path avoiding 
extremes, : 

He had his bath and was waiting for food, when 
Sujata, a woman of extreme piety and charm, came with 
a golden bowl of delicious pudding, made of the purest 
milk and honey and seasoned with spices, and fed him 
with great love and devotion. It brought strengih and 
energy to Buddha’s weak and emaciated body, and 
courage .and determination to his drooping soul. 
firm and determined under the famous Bo tree, and 
plunged himself into meditation, diving deep into his 
inner being, saying to himself: “Let my body dry up, 
my skin, bone and flesh go to rack and ruin! Never 
shall I get up and move trom this. seat until I get the 
illumination l have been striving for all these years.” . 

Buddha’s determination is unique in spiritual history. 
He was tempted in many ways by Mara, the personifica- 
tion of one’s lower nature, but heroically he faced him 
and resisted all the allurements that were placed on his 
‘path. The victory came and along with it the long- 
sought-for illumination—the glory oi Nirvana which passeth 
all understanding. Buddha the seeker became the illu- 
mined saviour and deliverer. His face was suffused with 
a divine radiance and his personality syrchirged with a 
supernal joy and blessedness. In thef tumult if this 
ecstatic experience he got up from MMg&ceat and danced 
around the Bo tree for seven consecutive§dfiys and-nights, 
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He sat. 


Wishless Prajapati. The Buddha seemed to have pro- 


‘desirous, it will-be idle to expect the cres 


w 


oblivious of the rest of the world. As he was céming 


down to the normal. plane; his heart was filled, with 


supreme love and compassion, and with a desire to share 
this experience With humanity: 





Buddhistic Nirvana 


The scheme of life that the Buddha—the 
Illuminated one—set up before men and women 
was a scheme of life-long endeavour and earnest- 
ness. Buddhistic Nirvana which, as preached 
by the Buddha, is the summum bonum oi 
human life, appears, at first view, to be a doctrine 
of mere negation and nothingness. Nirvana as 
nihilism could never have been the view of the 
Blessed one. Writes Prof. Phanibhusan Roy in 
The Calcutta Review : 

The creational theory of the Vedas can be related in 
a few words. Before creation, the world was enveloped 
in darkness and was immersed in water (which was 
nothing but creative activity kept in abeyance) and on 
this universal flood of water floated Prajapati on a lotus- 
leaf. This floating Prajapati, in some daieless time, was 
seized with the desire of creation (Kamastadagre . . -~ 
“In the beginning was Kama, desire, the earliest seed ol 
mind, and the sages in their hearts with wisdom found 
out the bond of being in non-being.”) and this desire 
of creation led Him to the path of creation. Thus 
the Vedic theory lays a special emphasis upon the 


- fact that the act of creation, which was instantaneous 


and never ending, was dué to the cosmic desire of 
Prajapati. : i 

The Buddha accepted this desire-theory of the creation 
of the world but drew from it a diameirically opposite 
conclusion. 

Prajapati—desire—creation . . . this sequence re- 
presents. the creational theory of the Vedas. The Buddha 
‘accepted the doctrine. of desires as the' root cause of 
creation but creation he viewed with utmost disgust and 
abhorrence—for creation to him was duhkham (imperfec- 
tion or sin as the Christians would put it). pe : 

However that. be, we are now in a position to define - 
the Buddhistic Nirvana, The Buddhistic Nirvana i+ 
nothing but “Wishless crajapati,’ the extinguished, non- 
desirous, non-creating creator; and the attainment ci 
Nirvana ‘is nothing but the merging of creation in this 


ceeded. upon this assumption. If the source be 
contaminated, the thing that flows from that source will 
also be contaminated» if .the creator ,(Prajapati) be 
f ¥ ures to be non- 
desirous; so he held’ up the ideal of WAshless Prajapati 
(the creator that has been ‘cured of $ creative fervour) _ 






before men and called Him by the fame `of Nirvana. 
The Buddha might ha®@ægot his inspiration from the 
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Nasadiya Sukta of the Holy Rigveda which describes the 
pre-creational (Że. non-desirous) Prajapati most sub- 
limely; if he did not, then also we may call Nirvana the 
Wishless Prajapati—-for the conception of the Wishless 
Prajapati is the aptest explanation and interpretation of the 
Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana. Nirvana is neither 
existence nor non-existence. Jf Nirvana is neither 
existence nor non-existence, then it must be some 
state about which existence or non-existence can 
neither be affirmed or denied. The sublimest exposi- 
tion of this state is given in the tenth Mandala of the 
Holy Rigveda (as mentioned before) where the Vedic 
Seer, in a mood of ecstaey, sings of the pre-creational or 
the Wishless Prajapati. Indeed, pre-creational Prajapati 
must be looked upon as neither existing nor non-existing 
—because without désiring He cannot exist as without 
existing He cannot. desire—so Nirvana’s most logical 
explanation must be found in this sublime conception cf 
the Wishless Prajapati. Therefore it is that the Buddha 
characterised Nirvana as Gambhira (sublime) and 
Aprameya (unfathomable) and it is obvious that mere 
nothingness cannot be either sublime or unfathomable. 
But then the Buddha might have called it Atman or 
Brahman, as Oldenberg pertinently raises the question. 
The Buddha could never have done that—because the 
theory of Nirvana itself stood in the way. He might as 
well have then accepted the philosophy of the Lokayatikas 
and called Nirvana nothingness or non-existence as he 
could have accepted the Atman philosophy of the Upanisads 
and looked upon Nirvana as Atman or real existence. 
Both the procedures would have been absurd—for Nirvana 
was, to the Buddha, neither existence nor non-existence. 
So avoiding the Scylla of Lokayatikism on the one hand 
and the Charybids of Atmanism on the other, he steered 
his philosophical vessel safe to the serene haven of 
Nirvana. Therefore it is that he confidently broadcasted 
his message of “not-to-become” all over the world and 
asked men and women to withdraw their transfixed gaze 
from the superficial, wavy tumult of the sea of creation 
and resolutely dive down to the stilled depths of it (deeper 
than the depth of waters stilled at even)—beyond turmoil 
-~ecstasy—and frenzy of passion . . « into the tranquil- 
lised equilibrium of Nirvana. Nirvana is, indeed, this 
cosmic calm; Nirvana santam—Nirvana is bliss profound. 





An Unpublished Letter of Sister Nivedita 


We reproduce from the Prabuddha Bharata 
the following extract from a letter written by 
Sister Nivedita on January 4, 1899 : 


I am finding great riches in Bengali. Tf your husband 
would learn it, he would make a competence by transla- 
fion. I have undertaken a play. I cannot understand 
why we have never heard of these things. From all 
accounts this play would stand comparison with “Ibsen’s 
Brand.” Is it that the only English who learn Bengali 
are Officials and Missionaries, and has not a single. 
member of these classes ever had the wit to interest him- 
self in the literature of the people? I cannot believe it. 

Oh, what a country this is! Some day I -will write 
you a letter, giving you characterizations of people I have 
met. Against the monotonous collective-coloured back- 
ground of these Community Houses and unlettered women, 
you get every now and then a vividly painted individuality 
which is like a}romance, and always, always the expression 
is in religion. \So far-I have not been able to find any- 
thing that I ld satisfy myself was honest Fetish 
Worship at hearg but as—all assure me that India is 
idolatrous, I mus} wait a little longer to be sure. ` 
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The Glory of Ayurveda 


It is regettable that even some Indian 
practitioners of the Western system of medicine, 
not to speak of the average European, indulge 
in sweeping denunciation of the Ayurvedic 
system, which has survived centuries of neglect. 
The following is an excerpt from the text as 
published in The Hindustan Review of the 
convocation speech on the subject delivered by 
Sachchidananda Sinha at the Ayurvedic School : 


It is not surprising that Indian surgery should have 
been of so high an order, for Sushruta lays down that: 
“whoever wishes to practice surgery must prepare a 
corpse in the proper way, and see by careful dissection 
every part of the body in order that he may have definite 
and doubtless knowledge.” Compare with this what 
Dr. Puschmann says in his “History of Medical Educa- 
tion” about the practice of dissection in Europe :— 
“Dissection of the human subject was in the first centuries 
of the middle agés opposed by religious and political 
ordinances and also-by social prejudices.” Similarly a 
reference to Charaka shows that circulation of blood was 
understood with fair clearness long long before the much- 
talked-of discovery by Sir William Harvey in the 
seventeenth century. Let me quote a passage herë to 
illustrate this :—"“ From that great venture (the heart) 
emanate the vessels carrying blood into all parts of the 
body—an element which nourishes the life of all animals 
and without which life would be extinct. It is that 
element which goes to nourish the foetus in utero, and 
which flowing into its body returns to the mother’s heart.” 
And so, wonder of wonders, what had been discovered 
in ancient India over two thousand years ago came as so 
great a surprise to most medical men in Europe in the 
seventeenth century that “no doctor above the age of 
forty could be persuaded to believe in the impossible 
suggestions” of Harvey, who was condemned and hooted 
out of society for his discovery, as is graphically set forth 
in Hume’s “History of England.” If you. keep all these 
facts in mind, you will easily understand why Dr. George 
Clarke, of Philadelphia, reading Charaka Samhita, even 
in translation, recorded the following remarks: “As I 
go through Charaka, I arrive at the conclusion that if the 
physicians of the present day .would drop from the 
Pharmacopoeia all the modern drugs and chemicals, and 
treat their patients according to the methods of Charaka, 
there would be less work for the undertakérs and fewer 
chronic invalids in the world.” 


Sex in Human Life 


Writing on the subject of sex in human life 
Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa observes in The Aryan 
Path: 


So far as human progress goes there are no short 
cuts. The longest way round is the shortest in the end. 


-Mental and moral progress is not obtained cheaply. One 


has to earn it by untiring efforts. Young America may 
seek to improve mankind in one generation by mechanical 
means, but she has yet to learn the limitations of artificial 
devices in dealing with the human species. 

Tne only dgund solution to this problem has two 
sides—one negafve and the other positive., Negatively, 
people should! ducated in matters of sex in such a 
way as to be ned against the evils of indiscriminate 
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indulgence, so that they will learn to exercise self-control 
in matters of sex. But such negative repression is likely 
to lead to nervous disorders and abnormalities unless 
coupled with an outlet for their vital energy. Positively, 
therefore, the solution lies in occupying oneself with 
pursuits which interest one and take up one’s time. 
psychological language, the sex impulse should be 
sublimated to other ends—religious, social, political, 
scientific, artistic, and so on. When this is done, it will 
be found to’ lead inevitably to the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual, for then the most precious power 
within him, instead of being wasted or allowed to run 
away with him, will be harnessed to worthy ends and 
in them will find its fulfilment. 

Ultimately the problem resolves itself into a choice 
between two alternatives. In one this marvellous energy 
finds expression in sex indulgence, and leads at best to 
no results beyond momentary gratification, and the pro- 
viding, as it is claimed, of a physical basis for married 
love. In the other, where it is conserved for the purpose 
of offspring and directed to supplying energy for other 
ends which promote the full growth and development of 
the individual, it leads to love which becomes purified 
and spiritual. So far as the Indian idea in regard to 
marriage goes, the choice is unmistakable. 

Indian tradition has always regarded marriage as a 

stage in man’s spiritual development—a schooling or 
process of discipline through which he passes in attaining 
spiritual fruition. The element. of personal infatuation 
which underlies marriage in the West is carefully ex- 
cluded, so much so that two people who have never yet 
set eyes on each other are often united in matrimony and 
expected to get on together as best they may. ‘While, in 
the West, marriage is essentially a matter of personal 
gratification where the couple often do not think of 
progeny when they come together, the Indian idea has 
been that it is a social institution in which the ‘couple 
are brought together for the purpose of procreation and 
discipline. Married love in our country is not an end 
in itself, but only a means to spiritual development, the 
husband even being required after a certain period to 
renounce the householder stage-“ when his grandchild 
plays at his knees.’ In this renunciation, with which 
began the Vanaprastha or forest-dwelling stage, his: wife 
often accompanied him in his retirement. The view that 
marriage should involve sex indulgence for its own sake, 
without reference to parenthood, is altogether contrary to 
our tradition. With remarkable foresight the founders 
of our civilization harnessed to higher ends this great 
power within us, which, left to itself, might have led us 
into dissipation and savagery. 
' Western civilization, which in the machine age has 
shot up like a mushroom, seeks through mechanical means 
to promote man’s happiness, little realizing that the 
devices employed for facilitating sex gratification without 
its natural consequences can lead only to greater 
indulgence and ultimately to man’s ruination by the loss 
of his most precious possession. It is the duty of-lovers 
of mankind to save the West and all the world from 
such a catastrophe. True freedom comes not of bondage 
to lust but of mastery over oneself. 


Industrial Development of India and 
Cottage Industries 


The industrial progress of India is practically 
impossible without a wise and gbold policy of 
protection, operating solely in India’s interest. 
Cottage industries may fill a sA gap in our 
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national economy. In the course of an article 
dealing with the problems of industrial develop- 
ment in India Science and Culture observes : 


A word may be said about the question of 
cottage industries. Of late both the central‘ and 
provincial Governments seem .to have given some’ attention 
to this question in connexion. with rural uplift work. 
The revival and establishment of cottage industries have 
also formed part of the programme of several non-official 
organizations. The matter has, therefore, been fairly 
prominent before the public eye. There is the possibility 
that some improvement may he made in the economic 
condition of the people by such means. But nobody who 
has thought about the matter will, pin his faith on such 
activities for the industrialization of India. Real indus- 
trial progress of a nation connotes organized industrial 
activity based on a sound well-thought-out policy, which 
considers among other things the available resources in 
the country both as raw materials and as sources of 
power, the needs of the home and outside markets, and 
the interrelationships between industries. Comprehensive 
plans obviously require State patronage and support. 
Without sufficient confidence in this direction it is idle 
to expect the requisite capital to be invested in really 
largescale industries. There has been, nevertheless, some 
progress in this matter, but everybody will admit that the 
progress has been inordinately slow. The increase in 
population at the same time has been relatively rapid and 
India’s need of. agricultural and industrial products is far 
outstripping home production. Nevertheless, we feel that, 
if cottage industries are encouraged not in a sporadic 
manner but with the same efficiency of organization and 
sincerity of purpose as in Japan, they can be made to fill 
a real gap in our national economy. In Japan, although 
the production takes place in individual homesteads, there 
are highly efficient organizations for collecting the pro- 
ducts, finishing them further if necessary, transporting 
them and finding their suitable markets. Tt is well known 
that without organized facilities by way of collection, 
distribution, and particularly. transport (especially with 
reference to shipping) in all of which the State played 
and pleys an important part, the Japanese cottage indus- 
tries could not have held the position that they do today. 
In our country also this organizational question is of 
paramount importance. If we are to get all that we can 
out of cottage industries, immediate steps must be taken 
in this direction. It is good to see that the Industries 
Department of the Government of Bengal is going inte 
this question of collection, transport, and marketing in 
connexion with the small coir industries that are develop- 
ing in certain districts of Bengal. But the pace of 
progress, we are afraid, is very slow. The same method 
should ibe pursued without delay in connexion with the 
other cottage industries. g 

It would, however, be a pity if this question of 
cottage industries diverts our attention, as it sometimes 
tends to do, from the major problems of industrial develop- 
ment. Concerted action is necessary in this direction. 
Apart from questions of State policy, over which we 
cannot have effective control, it seems to us that the 
present unsatisfactory situation concerning industries can 
be remedied to a considerable extent by providing neces- 
sary contacts. 

Pure and applied science are more than ever coming 
into collaboration for the good of the community. We 
plead, therefore, for. greater co-operation between the 
scientific departments of our universities fod the industrial 
organizations of the country. ; 
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Indo-British Trade Negotiations and 
f ~ Laneashire 


_ ‘Imperial preference has for India all the 
drawbacks of free trade without the advantages 
of protection. India is more planned against 
than planning. G. L. Mehta concludes his 
article on Indo-British Trade Treaty in the 
Financial Times with the following remarks : 


I come to the intensive agitation carried on during 
the Jast few months by Lancashire interests with a view 
to putting pressure on the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India to ensure privileges for the British 
textile industry. Lancashire’s use of political pressure 
and influence through Parliament and the India Office 
for generations has already earned for it an odium which 
it will not get rid of easily. We still remember the words 
of H. H. Wilson, the British historian, as to how “the 
foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political 
injustice to kéep down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom he could not have contended on equal terms.” 
Tt is singularly unfortunate that during the last few 
‘months, organised efforts are being made by the British 
textile interests to force the hands of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. This propaganda tends 
to prejudge the Indo-British trade negotiations when they 
have hardly begun and might even prejudice their further. 
progress and prospects: It appears as though the cotton 
duties would be the -pivotal point of the forthcoming trade 


negotiations .which would succeed or fail on the issue of. 


preference to British imports. Lancashire has changed 
its slogan and its tone but the basis of its demand has 


not altered. Hitherto the favourite Lancashire slogan was” 


of “the interests of Indian consumers being in danger” 
owing to the development of Indian textile industry behind 
a tariff wall; now it appears the hearts of the Lancashire 
manufacturers bleed for Indian agriculturists and they 
are extremely keen to buy our cotton. The old plea 
was both over-worked and out of date and a new theory 
is sought to be advanced more in consonance with the 
spirit of “reciprocity” and “partnership” so widely 
advocated now-a-days after the commercial safeguards have 
effectively restricted India’s initiative in economic matters. 
Tt appears as though the Indian consumer who was so 
anxious to buy in the cheapest market that he preferred 
Lancashire’s. goods to those manufactured in his own 
country has made way for the Indian agriculturist for the 
love of whom Lancashire buys Indian cotton. It does 
not matter that this cotton was being produced all these 
years by India, but Lancashire never dreamt of purchasing 
it, The hearts of the Lancashire manufacturers were 
filled with Imperial emotion only when they could not 
market their goods in India and after Japan entered into- 
« bilateral arrangement with India-based on purchase of 
cotton against exnort of cotton piecegoods. Moreover. 
the increase in the purchase of Indian cotton by the 
United Kingdom during the last three vears has been 
mainly dve to the price parity being in favour of Indian 
cotton as compared to American or Egyptian cotton. 
But even this limited guid pre quo can hardly bear 
examination. The purchase of Indian cotton bv the United 
Kingdom came to Rs. 2 crores in 1934, to Rs 24 crores 
in 1935 and Rs. 3% crores in 1936 as against the import 
of Lancashire piecegoods into India of Rs. 82 crores in 
1933-34, Rs. 11 rores in 1934-35 find Rs. 9 crores in 
1935-36. On the ather hand, Japan whose case is always 
cited as an illustration of quid pro que by Lancashire 
apologists, increased its imports. of Indian cotton from 


Res, 11 crores in 19%5 to over Rs 316 crores in 1936 and ` 
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exported piecegoods during these two years to the value 
of Rs. 3% crores and Rs. 6 crores respectively. I believe 


it is held by experts that the United Kingdom can take 


more of raw cotton than it has been doing hitherto and 
as against 5 lakhs bales that it takes now, which consti- 
tutes, I believe, about 20 per cent of the total cotton 
imports of the United Kingdom, it can easily take 9 lakhs 
bales. But Lancashire is definitely against any preferential 
duty being imposed on imports of raw cotton and wants 
to have a free hand regarding her purchase relying as 
she does more on political pressure on the one hand and 
platitude of goodwill and reciprocity on the other than 
on any definite commitment and. undertaking. It is neces- 
sary for Indian commercial and public opinion to warn 
the Government against yielding to this incessant clamour 
of Lancashire and to see that no further preference to 
the United_ Kingdom textile industry is given in this 
country. ` ; 


The Transport Problem in India 


Competition between the railways and the 
motor is a necessary stage in the evolution of 
transport. It is not by placing a few legal res- . 
trictions on the motor transport that the Indian 
Railways can get out of the financial morass in 
which.they find themselves. B. Mukerjee of the 
Luckriow. University deals with the transport 
problem in’ India in the Indian Journal of 
Economics : - — 


The Railways in India are face to face with a serious 
crisis. The competition of motor transport is telling 
heavily -on their finances. Traffic in passenger and goods 
is—for sometime past—steadily gravitating from the 
railways to the motor lorry. Commodities having small 
bulk and bearing high railway rates are looking more and 
more to the lorries for transport. Even bulky goods are 
being transported through several ‘provinces in lorries at 
ratés cheaper than what the railways can quote. For 
instance, cotton is-going from Amritsar to Bombay or to 
Howrah "by means of motor lorries. No wonder that the 
railways are- losing heavily in face of this new com- 
petition. It is estimated that the loss amounts to Rs. 3 
crores per annum. 


Transport by motors has certain advantages 
which the railways cannot provide. 


The motor collects the passenger almost from their 
houses and drops them almost at their exact destinations. 
Tt thus saves them the time, expense and trouble involved 
in two Jong journeys to and from the railway station at 
both ends. Similarly, it collects the goods from the 
sender’s godown or factory and delivérs them at the exact 
place where the consignee warits it. He has not to dance 
attendatice day after day at the goods office in order to 
save demurrage. The handling of goods is reduced to a 
minimum and special packing becomes unnecessary. 
Goods can be despatched at -any hour convenient to the 
sender or to the factory and the motors give quicker 
delivery as they are not subject to the usual restrictions 
on goods trains in the railways as regards loading, un- 
loading, marshalling and speed. The railways do not 
guarantee delivery within a particular time as motors 
generally do. The quicker delivery means more rapid 
turnover of capital. and therefore greater profit. That is 
how the ultimate 8heapness of the motor freight arises. 
Freights, fares and pates are usually lower in motors. 
than in railways aya, due to overloading, the motors can 
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quote uneconomic rates. The charges for conveyance and 
cartage to and from the station for passenger and goods 
traffic are saved. Further, goods are so carelessly handled 
in railways that there is a great loss through damages 
and breakages. Pilfering is also far too common in them. 
There is no tyranny of the railway risk notes in motors. 
However strongly a consignment may be packed, the 
railway receipt will always note that the stiches are weak 
or the packing is not strong so as to save the railway 
from any future liability. In motors there is no per- 
quisites to be paid as in the case of the railway clerks. 
The collection of fares in buses is simple which even the 
most illiterate villager easily understands and appreciates. 
It is easier for him to find out which bus will carry him 
to his exact destination than in the case of the railways. 
The majority of the people in the country travel only 
short distances for which motor transport is more con- 
venient than the railways. And, lastly, there is no insult- 
ing treatment, no lordly attitude which is far too common 
in the railways. The railways have become unpopular 
with the masses because of the scant consideration shown 
so long by the railways towards the third class passengers 
who yield the maximum amount of revenue. The grossly 
discourteous and arrogant attitude shown towards them is 
responsible for the steady drift from the railways to the 
motor during the last 20 years. “There are some of the 
advantages which the public or the trade appreciate. 
They have been educated to ask for such facilities now 
and if the railways cannot or will not provide them it is 
certainly not the fault of the motors or of the public that 
the railways are losing their custom. 


It cannot be denied that the motor has 
provided the country with an alternative means 
of transport which is at once cheap and con- 
venient. f . 


Jt has helped the railways by- opening up undeveloped 
areas which act as feeders to the railway in passenger 
and goods. It is opening up and developing the country- 
side—specially those parts of it which are beyond the 
reach of the railways. As such, it has considerably 
helped the agriculturalist and the villager by linking the 
village with the cities. It has induced thousands `of 
people to travel who formerly never moved beyond the 
limits of the village. It has thus changed the entire 
outlook of the illiterate villagers and considerably widened 
his physical and mental horizon. It has given rise to a 
large number of subsidiary industries and it has given 
employment to a large number of people. A large amount 
of capital is invested in this industry. It is yielding 3 
handsome revenue to the Government in rates and taxes, 
customs and petrol duty. Lastly, it has brought about 
competitive rates and it has forced the railways to lower 
their charges. But for the competition of motor transport, 
railway charges would .have been higher than what they 
are. It has rescued the country from the domination of 
a monopoly. Wherever motor transport has come, the old 
monopoly has been forced, in self-interest, to improve 
itself so as to refain the goodwill of its customers. The 
Calcutta Tramway Company is a case in point. Before 
the advent of motor transport, its fares-were high, its 
service was bad and its speed was slow. It cared little 
for the comforts or the convenience of the passengers and 
ws treatment of the public was both haughty and 
indifferent. Now, the whole thing is changed. It has 
improved considerably in every respect. All this, the 
public owes to the competition of motor tansport. 

We can at once concede that in spite of its many 
advantages, motor transport is very badly‘in need of 
reform. There are very substantial reasons why it should 
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be improved and controlled. Public safely must be the 
first consideration. A reasonable standard of safety and 
convenience must be insisted upon in the buses that 
are allowed to run. A standardisation of the. buses 
would be desirable in the interest of public safety and 
convenience. It would be necessary to prevent over- 
crowding—and this applies to railways also—and over- 
leading. The payment of fair wages should be provided 
for and hours of work must be regulated. There should 
be some control on rates and fares which must be 
reasonable. Regularity of service must be-enforced and 
it would be equally necessary to provide for an equi- 
marginal distribution of transport routes so that all parts 
of the country are adequately supplied—but not over- 
supplied with service. There must be neither too much 
nor too little of it. 


Such being the broad outlines of the problem, the 
country has to find a real remedy for it, The remedy 
proposed by the Government in the new bill before the 
legislature has been very strongly attacked as very unfair 
to the motor industry. By controls, restrictions, licenses, 
regional and route limitations it will effectively throtle 
motor transport it will make it very difficult for the industry 
to compete with the railways. The Government, it is 
complained, is looking at the problem from the point 
of view of the railways alone because it is financially 
interested in them. It is co-operating with one competitor 
in order to drive the other out of the field. The problem 
of transport is vital to the economic well-being of a 
country and yet, instead of the problem being examined 
in the larger interest of the country as a whole the entire 
issue is being judged from the point of view of balancing 
the railway budget. 


a 


S seg 
The League of Nations and its Fatility 


The League of Nations which was estab- 
lished at the termination of the Great War, has 
not justified its existence in inducing the Great 
Powers of Europe to any special sense of dis- 
armament. The war between China and Japan, 
the war between Abyssinia and Italy, the Spanish 
Civil war now going on have shown the futility 
of the League as a supreme directorate to prevent 
war. C. N. Zutshi, in the course of his article on 
the possibility of permanent peace in The 
Twentieth Century discusses the psychology of 
the establishment of the League and the danger 
of war threatening the world : . ; 


Just as drowning men catch at straws, so did the 
war-oppressed world Powers hail the idea of the League 
of Nations at a time when the ashes were still hot in the 
wake of their destroying. The same truth as dawned 
upon Asoka after the battle of Kalinga, viz., to sheathe 
his sword for ever afterwards in the realization of his 
new dream of peace, probably illumined the heart of the 
great seer-the late President Wilson who gave the idea 
of the League of Nations to the militant world. But 
just as the new dream of Asoka died away after his 
death, leaving behind it vnly the dimming ‘memory of a 
great past, so has the world now ceased to'be under the 
charm of that great move in the interest of world peace. 
Time is a great healer; the horrors of the Great War 
have been forgotten, and a false glamour lias grown 
around it, as it does grow ardund all the wars of the past, 
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so that the world has now again fallen back to its pre- materials, prove the fat in the fire, and cléarly show 


War mood of mad war-dance. Rearmament, and not 


disarmament, which is the objective of the League, has. 


now come to be regarded as a measure for peace. Britain, 
U. S. A. Japan, Germany, France, Italy, etc., are all 
busily engaged in planning schemes of tearmaments at 
the cost of huge expenditures. An idea of such vast 
expenditures may be formed from the White Paper issued 
by Britain on the 16th February, 1937, and passed in the 
House of Commons on the 19th February, °37, which 
gives a detailed statement covering the whole range of 
her rearmament at an expenditure of £1,500 million. 
Similar plans are afoot in almost every great country. of 
the world. In respect of one item, viz, 8 inch cruisers, 
the numbers of such cruisers completed or being -built by 
the Powers are: The British Commonwealth 15; 
U. S. A. 18; Japan 12; France and Italy 7 each; and 
Germany 3. This shows that history repeats itself. 
Europe is again as full of organization for war without 
satisfactory organization for peace as it was before the 
Great War, despite the great experiment ever tried by 
the ingenuity of man in the interest of peace in the form 
of the League of Nations. Its faliure is inherent in the 
-fact that it is a mechanism propped up under an imposing 
name, and its structure, airy and unsubstantial framed 
of shining and too often visionary idealism, is incapable 
of guarding the world from its threatening dangers and 
of protecting mankind from itself. 


He also speaks of the economic factor which 
is one of the most disquieting elements in the 
European situation, and is working up the world 
te a war.: Í i 


The present economic trouble has its roots in the 
empire idea which has turned the heads of the strong 
nations. This very idea is responsible for the monopoly 
in colonial markets possessed by the imperialist nations, 
which, while creating a ready outlet for their own 
products and resources for raw materials, tends to restrict 
markets for the products of the weak nations, and to 
guard their access to raw materials on the face of the 
earth. Dr. Schacht making the official demand to return 
Germany’s Colonies in a speech at the Geographical 
Statistical Society, Frankfurt on December 9, 1936, 
declared: “The lack of raw materials is even greater 
than the lack of ‘foodstuffs, and that her position would 
remain an element of revolution in the European situation 
unless. remedied.” While imperialist nations have at their 
disposal miles of unoccupied territory for expansion and 
growth, the weak nations of the world, such as Japan, 
Germany’ and Italy, -are labouring under severe dis- 
advantages—pressure -of population, restricted markets, 
stringent. trade regulations imposing prohibitive duties on 
exports and imports, scanty outlets for labour and capital. 
These are some of the causes of ill-feeling, bitterness, 
and heart-burning, which have made the world a hayrick 
waiting for its match. A secret German-Japanese Treaty, 
reported by the Tass Agency (dated Moscow, . November 
18, 1936) providing for 2 concerted action in the event of 
one of the two signatories becoming involved in a war 
with the third state, and a barter agreement reported in 
the daily press (dated. November 27, 1936). under which 
German arms will be exchanged for Japanese raw 
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the way in which the wind is blowing in the world. 


To Africa 


In that early dusk of a distracted age, _ 
when God in scorn of his own workmanship, 
violently shook his head at his primitive efforts, 
an impatient wave snatched you away, Africa, 
from the bosom of the East, 
and kept you brooding in a dense enclosure 
of niggardly light, 
guarded by giant trees. 


There you slowly .stored 
the baffling mysteries of the wilderness 
in the dark cellars of your profound privacy, 
conned the signals of land and water difficult to read, 
and the secret magic of Nature invoked in you 
min 
magic rites from beyond thè boundaries 
of consciousness. 
You donned the disguise of deformity io 
f mock the terrible, 
and in a mimicry of a sublime ferocity 
Pre made yourself fearful “to conquer fear. 
You are hidden, alas, under a black veil, 
which obscures your human dignity to the darkened 
vision of contempt. 


With man-traps stole upon you those hunters 
whose fierceness was keener than the fangs of your 
: wolves, 
whose pride was blinder than your lightless 
: forests. 
The savage greed of the civilised stripped naked its 
unashamed inhumanity. 


You wept and your cry was smothered, : 
your forest trails became muddy with tears and blood, 
while the nailed boots of the robbers 
left their indelible prints . 
along the history of your indignity. 
And all the time across the sea, ` 
church bells were ringing in their towns and villages 
the children were lulled in mothers’ arms, 
and poets sang hymns to Beauty. 


Today when on the western horizon 
the sun-set sky is stifled with dust-storm, 
when the beast, creeping out of its dark den 


proclaims the death ‘of the day with ghastly howls, 


come, you poet of the fatal hour, 
stand at that ravished woman’s door, 
ask for her forgiveness, 
and let that be the last great word in the 
midst of the delirium of a diseased Continent. 


Translated from his original Bengali by Rabindranath 
Tagore in The Visva-Bharati. Quarterly. 
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BRITAIN’S YOUTH HOSTELS 
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Bes. tie | 
From township to township, o'er down and by the village 
Fair, far have we wandered and long was the day; 
But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 
Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 
There is wind in the twilight; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about us; 
The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitter over us, 
And the vane on the spire top is swinging in doubt. 


—William Morris 


Wn had covered nearly twenty miles and had 
left a number of villages behind us. William 
Morris’ beautiful landscape stood before us. We 
had been walking the best part of the day and 
it was getting dark and chilly. The day had 
been long and sunny. All we needed was a 
bed and some food to make it a “ perfect day.” 
We reached our destination—Youth Hostel, 
Holmbury, St. Mary, when a clock in the distance 
struck seven. We were greeted by a cheerful 
and a hearty hallo and the Warden’s friendly 
handshake. Inside there was light and warmth 
and good companionship. 

It was the end of a perfect day, and the 
beginning of a very pleasant evening. And the 
memory of that day has been a cherished posses- 
sion ever since. 

That was my first contact with this wonder- 
ful scheme of Youth Hostels in Great Britain. 

The Youth Hostel’s Association of England 
and Wales was formed in 1930. Cycling and 
walking became very popular after the War and 
the development and growth of Y. H. A: are 
bound up with these and with the growth of 
open air activities. It was started by a joint 
effort of various out-of-door organizations. It 
has the support of the National Council “ot 
Social Services and is based on the model of the 
German Jugenderbergen. 

During the 19th century there was steady 
drift to the towns and town life. Since the War 
there has been a reaction against that and the 
young people are disinclined to be confined with- 
in the city bounds. Cycling and walking are 
the means of escape and each week-end young 
girls and boys in their hundreds ge out into the 
country. They flee from crowded streets to 
seek green fields and breathe fresh air. They 
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go tramping off the beaten track. This is one 
of the cheapest’ and healthiest way of enjoying 
a brief holiday and seeing the country: 
perceive there are birds in the trees and fish in 
the streams: meet people in the villages— 
real people of flesh and blood, people who greet 
you with a smile and a friendly nod. - 

The term “ Youth Hostel,” though com- 
paritively new to England, originated in Germany 
some twenty-five years ago. Youth Hostels as 
they are known all over the continent and in 
England came into being when Herr Richard’ 
Schirrmann opened the first one in Germany in 
1909. Herr Schirrmann was a school teacher 
who conceived the idea of wandering about 
Germany with school children. His only need 
was cheap and comfortable accommodation, but 
he did not find it easy to get it; and because he 
did not get what he wanted, and what suited his 
purse and his requirements, he set about to 
provide such accommodation himself. He 
started with the spare school rooms. He used 
the farm buildings and empty barns and con- 
verted them into simple living apartments. His 
scheme spread rapidly. Slowly the scope of 
the scheme was enlarged. In the beginning it 
was limited to school children. But very soon 
it was enlarged so as to include those, who while 
young were no longer school children. The 
aftermath of the War gave the movement another 
push. Germany was impoverished, and youth 
had to economise in recreation as in everything 
else. -The Jugenderbergen became very 
popular. Later on Herr Schirrmann was assisted 
by the government. Many of the fine old 
castles and baronial mansions which were at that 
time unoccupied were placed at his disposal. 

Today the German Youth Hostels number 
over 2500 and over 700 of them are actually 
owned by the Youth Hostels Association of 
Germany. 

Britain followed suit in 1930, when the first 
Youth Hostels were opened by some Mersyside 
enthusiasts in Walés. With the ‘aid of the 
National Council of Social Services, the Carneige 
Trustees,-and many other public ‘spirited people, 
the movement in Britain is growing stronger. 


, 
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Today it has a membership of nearly 60,000 and 
can offer the use of nearly 300 Hostels. 


The ‘membership, which is open to both. 


sexes, costs very little. It is half a crown for 
those under twenty-five and five shillings for 
those over twenty-five. This confirms the right 


- to use the Hostels on payment of one shilling for . 


each night’s stay. 

With a -few exceptions, each Hostel is 
equipped with cooking stoves, utensils and 
crockery. Members can prepare their own meals 
if they wish to do so, but it is possible to buy 
breakfast and supper at extremely ene 
charges. - Leads 

There is a common room to talk’ T Tead. 

- A number of .books and magazines are to be 
found scattered here and there. There are 
separate dormitories for each sex. 
and pillows are provided but members must use 
their own sleeping bags and do their own chare. 

These are the minimum facilities. Much 
more is available-at a large number of other 
Hostels and the Hostels that have been newly 
built. Thére is running hot and cold water in 
the kitchens and bath rooms. There are showers 
and swimming pools. Electric cookers and 
kettles are provided. 


i 
OBJECTS 


The chief object laid down by the associa- 
tion reads something like this: To-help all, but 
especially those who are young, to a greater 
knowledge, care and love of the countryside, 
particularly by providing hostels or other simple 
accommodation for them in their travels. . 

It must be clearly understood that these 
Hostels are not just cheap “ lodging houses ” or 
“inns” or añything of that sort. These cheap 
lodgings are provided as means and not as an 
end. And the rules are framed in order to make 
this possible. No-one is allowed to stay more 
than three consecutive nights at a Hostel. The 
Hostels are closed between the hours of ten.in 
the morning and five in the evening. Everybody 
must. be in by nine and the ‘ lights-out’ hour is 
ten-thirty. Most of the visitors are in by seven 
or seven-thifty. Immediately they get busy 
with preparing their meals. After dinner they 
have to do their own washing up and cleaning. 


Step o and step up, 

On your wanderings, friend! 
With a morsel to sup, 

And a trifle to spend. 


Blankets. 


- the tillers of the soil. 
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To learn that the storn. 
Is as good as the sun; 
And the winds can blow warm 
And cold where they run. 
But your body’s -your own; 
> On the up and the down; 
With the earth for your throne 
And air for your crown. 
Step out and step up, 
g ‘On your wanderings, friend! 
And come in for a cup 
And a bed at. night. 


A night of peace is over and peieshed they 
all wake up with the morning sun. Baths. . 
Breakfast. Everybody is busy. One by one 
they all disappear. On they go, wandering to 
some Other village, some other beautiful land- . 
scape. White -road before them, light of heart 
and purse. O, it is so tempting and interesting! 
A bed in the bush with the stars to see... . bread 
I dip in the river! 

But. the thing does not end there. The 
Association aims at making a contribution on 
the most natural terms towards a better under- 
standing between the younger people of the 
different classes, opinions, and nationalities. 
Youth Hostels attract a very large number of 
University students. Factory and artisan 
workers are drawn in. And these groups. of 
people have a chance of coming in contact with 
It is therefore possible to 
glean views on all topics from .individuals of 
widely different upbringing and outlook. Drawn 
together by the common tie of membership, with 
all its implications, they join-each other-in the 
common room and pool their varying experiences. 

- Tramping and cycling require effort and en- 
thusiasm and breed esprit de corps. Healthier 
bodies and minds for a large number of the 
nation’s youth is the other important aim -of 
those who are running the Association. And all 
these lead to the promotion of closer sympathy 
between the town-and country folk, and a better 
understanding by the former ~ of the peculiar 
problems of the latter. 

And above all: the Glory of the Open 
Spaces : and in the words of Russell there is no 
life like it, this living in the clean fresh air of 
the country ke aed Truly our greatest blessings 
are very cheap...... and who. amongst us will 
dare refute it? Sunlight, water and the rain, 
freshening winds and the air we breathe, speech, 
sight, love, friendship, slumber and the starik 
night—all are ours without the asking -or 
paying. -Do we ever give it thought? Do our 
students bother about these? I wonder.. i 





The British Empire A “ Free” 


Union of 
Liberty-loving Nations ! - 


The May-June number 
Affairs, organ of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, contains a brief article on “ The 
Coronation ” by the Lord Meston, K.¢.8.1., LL.D., 
which has been given the place of honour. Tn 
course of it the writer says : 

Three thrones, said Ruskin, have been set upon the 
sands of time,—‘‘ Tyre, Venice and England. Of the first 
of these great Powers, only the memory remains; of the 
second, the ruin; the third, which inherits their greatness, 
if it forget their example, may be led through pout 
eminence to less pitied destruction.” The British 
Commonwealth does not forget the examples of Tyre and 
Venice. It seeks an eminence which is prouder than 
theirs, without their arrogance. Its form of iF Sani is 
a freé union of liberty-loving nations, . . . 


This brief extract contains several implied 
falsehoods. 

“The word commonwealth, when applied to a 
state or a union of states, connotes one having a 
republican form of government. Though Britain 
has.a monarch and though the British Dominions 
pay homage to him, their form of government is 
substantially republican. Hence they may be 
considered crowned republics. 

But the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
the British Empire do not live under a republican 
form of government, either in name and form or 
in substance. They live in subjection. Of the 
493 millions of inhabitants of the British Empire, 
more than 350 millions live in India. He -would 

-be:a very bold utterer of untruth indeed who 
would call India a ‘commonwealth. Therefore, 
the expression British Commonwealth applies 
only to Britain and the Dominions. 

Whatever imperialists like the Lord Meston 

may believe or profess to believe, it is not true 
that British imperialists are without arrogance. 

Those who live in bondage in the British Empire 

have occasion to feel the arrogance of imperialism 
every day of their life. Of course,.it is true that 
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of International. 


Britain is without arrogance on some occasions 
vis-a-vis some nations; for example, in recent 
times in her diplomatic dealings with Japan, 
Italy, Germany, ete. 

The Lord Meston says that the form of 
Empire of the British Empire is a free union of 
liberty-loving nations. Is the union free? It 
is true that the Dominions have the right to 
secede, and that, therefore, so long as they do 
not secede their union is a free union. But even 
in their case the union was not a free union in 
its origin. Iveland did not become united with 
Britain of her own free will. She had to be 
ederced. So she is now practically going to 
secede from the British Empire to become an 
independent republic. The Boer war had to be 
fought to form the South African Union, and 
Boer statesmen in South Africa have not made 
a-secret of their desire to secede whenever they 
think it necessary in order to assert their 
autonomy and safeguard their interests. 

As regards India, which contains the bulk of 
the population of- the British Empire, its people 
never came under British subjection of their own 
free will. And now the strongest, the largest 
and the best organized politically representative. 
body in India, the Indian National Congress, has 
been asserting for the last eight years that its 
object is to win independence for the country. 
So, so far as the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the British Empire is concerned, it was not 
true originally and is not true now that the 
British Empire is a free union of nations. 

As for the British Empire being a union of 
liberty-loving nations, it is true in the senses 
which we are going to explain. The free and 
almost-free people of the British Empire—the 
English, Scots, Welsh, Irish, Canadians, Austra- 
lians, New Zealanders, South African Whites 
—are undoubtedly” liberty- loving in the sense 
that they love their own liberty and like to be 
free themselves. But it is not mae that they 
want others—particularly those who are subjects 
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of and in the British Empire—to be free. They 

' do not want India to have liberty. Some among 
them, e.g, Canadians, South Africans, treat 
Indians in a very humiliating manner. It is 
true some Irishmen have expressed sympathy 
with India’s aspirations, as have some English 
and Scots also. But the practical gain to India 
from such sympathy has up till now been nil. 
Irishmen in particular, who are now freeing 
themselves from their bondage, should remember 
that Irish generals, Irish privates and Irish rulers 
of India had not a little to do with the building 
up and extension of the British Empire in India. 
They, therefore, owe some reparation to India 
and some expiation to themselves. 

The people of India also are among the 
liberty-loving nations of the British Empire. 
But in their case the correct and full description 
should be ‘the liberty-loving but liberty-lacking 
Indian nation? . : ; 
’ The Lord Meston further observes : 


A vast Commonwealth such as ours, at peace within 
itself; can be mighty by example and precept to further 
a better understanding with its neighbours, and by its 
neighbours with each other. 


It is quite true that there is no actual war 
in the literal sense, within the British Empire. 
But is it true that it is really at peace within 
itself? Is not a bloodless struggle for freedom 
going on in India? And are there not many 
regulations, ordinances and laws to deal with 
the struggle? Such being the case; it cannot be 
said that the Empire is “ at peace within itself.” 


If utterances made and reports published on. 


behalf of the Government are to be believed and 
the measures adopted by them to be correctly 
- interpreted, there has been and still is terrorism 
in the country. And terrorism is a sort of not 
bloodless rebellion on a small scale. 
the officially admitted continued existence of 
terrorism in the country, too, shows that, so far 
as India is concerned, the British Empire is not 
“at peace within itself.” 
-As the Lord Meston wants the Empire to 
further a better understanding with its neighbours 
by example and precept, would it not be. better 


' first to promote some. understanding within the 


Empire? Is it in pursuit of the ideal of promo- 
tion of mutual understanding that an un- 
wanted constitution has been imposed on 
India? Was it in pursuit of that ideal that not 
a single recommendation of even the British 
Government's loyalist nominees, miscalled dele- 
gates, was embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935? 


“of these conflicts. 


Therefore, _ 
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Recrudescence of Communal Riots and 


Clashes z 
Communal riots and clashes, have been 
reported from places so far apart as Abbotabad, 


- Karachi, Amraoti, Madras, ete. These are very 


greatly to'be regretted. They are bad in them- 
selves, and they antagonize all efforts to further 
national solidarity. ; 

We do not quite understand why these 
foolish and fanatical outbursts have taken place 
just now.’ Has their untimeliness or timeliness 
any indirect, remote or accidental connection -. 
with the attempts being made by and on behalf 
of the Congress to obtain the adhesion of -the 
Moslem masses to the nationalist cause? 

All well-wishers of mankind and. of India 
should do their utmost to promote mutual under- 
standing between communities and eradicate 
fanaticism. 


Shia-Sunni Bloody Clashes at Lucknow 


- Bloody conflicts between sections of thé 
Muhammadan community are not so frequent 
as conflicts: between Muhammadans and non- 
Muhammadans. But fanatics can be as feroci- 
ous in their onslaughts upon their own fellow- 
believers in the larger sense as upon those whom 
they consider unbelievers or infidels. In days 
fortunately gone-by, Christians of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant persuasions showed one 
another little mercy. Followers of Muham- 
madanism belonging to different sects, - parti- 
cularly Sunnis and Shiahs, have fought one 
another -furiously in the -past. Recently 
Lucknow has witnessed a lamentable repetition 
Fanaticism must be over- 
come by education, the spread of knowledge and 
wisdom, and above all by the influence of 
spiritual religion. 


Unrest and War on the North-West Frontier 


As all the facts relating to the causes of 
the unrest among some of the tribes on the 
North-West Frontier are not known and most 
of those known have come from British official . 
and non-official sources, Indian publicists are 
not in a position to judge what grievances, if 
any, these tribes have against the British 
Government. If they have any grievances which. 
they consider just and if they have failed to 
obtain redress for these grievances by peaceful 
means, about which we know nothing, and if, 
therefore, they. feel justified in engaging in a sort 
of guerilla warfare against- the British Govern- 
ment, that isan affair between them and that 
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government. If the British Government have 
employed British and Indian soldiers to fight 
them, the fight should be between the combatants 
of the two parties to the quarrel. Should any 
one of the parties or both of them attack or 
injure non-combatants, still it would be a quarrel 
between the two parties concerned. It is not 
and cannot be a Hindu-Moslem quarrel. There- 
fore, there cannot be the least justification for 
any tribesmen to plunder, slay or kidnap Hindus 
or set fire to their houses, as they have been 
-doing. It is wicked fanaticism and predatoriness 
to victimize Hindus. 

It is the duty of the Government of India 
te put a stop to this vendetta against the border 
Hindus by all legitimate means in their power, 
and they have very great power indeed. When, 
years ago, a Miss Ellis was kidnapped by some 
tribesmen, the British Government knew no 
rest till she had been rescued. She could be 
rescued because the kidnappers knew that the 
whole resources of the British Empire would be 
mobilized against the tribesmen if she were not. 
Englishmen were perfectly justified in making it 
a question of national honour. 

But now, not one but many Hindu women 
(and men) have been kidnapped and more are 
likely to be. What is the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India? It does not appear that a 
fraction of the efforts which were made to get 
back Miss Ellis is being made to rescue the 
kidnapped Hindu women. 

And has the Indian nation, if we are a 
nation, made the cause of the kidnapped women 
their own national cause? Does this nation feel 
in honour bound to do all in its power to rescue 
these injured sisters? 


We have said, it is not a Hindu-Moslem 
question. But if the Indian Mussalmans make 
the cause of the tribesmen their own, we will 
not quarrel with the Indian Mussalmans. But 
we shall be entitled to ask what they think of 
the kidnapping of Hindu women. If they do not 
approve of or wink at but condemn this wicked 
practice, they should combine with all other 
Indians in doing all that is feasible and all that 
may be in our power to put a stop to it and to 
get back all the women already abducted. If 
the attitude of the Indian Mussalmans with re- 
gard to these abductions be different from what it 

Aught to be, then unhappily it would become a 
Hindu-Moslem question. 

If the Indian National Congress opposes the 
Government’s campaign against the tribesmen 
on the frontier for reasons known to it, it may 
do so. But in that case it.will be the’ clear duty 
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of that body to state what effective steps it has 
taken or can take and proposes to take to rescue 
thé abducted women and put a stop to some 
tribesmen’s practice of plundering and killing 
Hindus and burning down their houses and 
carrying off their women. Whatever may be the 
object of the Government’s campaign against the 
tribesmen, one of the intended or unintended 
results of the campaign may be the righting of 
the wrongs of the frontier Hindus. It is a duty 
of all opponents of the campaign to see that 
the same result is brought about by other means. 

For years past a greater readiness, of which: 
we do not complain, has beén apparent on the 
part of the Congress to consider Mussalman 
sensibility than to consider Hindu sensibility. 
The mentality which gives rise to this greater 
readiness admits of a psychological explanation, 
with which we are not now concerned. What 
is needed in the interests of the Indian nation 
and of the Congress itself is that it should avoid 
doing things which may lead people to accuse it 
of being anti-Hindu or of callousness or indiffer- 
ence to Hindu feelings. : 


A British Critic on the Indian Impasse 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford has contributed an 
outspoken article to The New Republic of 
America under the caption “ Rebel India” and 
the sub-heading “The Struggle for Effective 
Independence,” which Indian Congressmen, and 
the Government, too, will do well to read. Those 
among the Congress leaders and the rank and 
file who were, and perhaps still are, in favour of 
acceptance of office should find out who are 
meant in the following passage, of course if the 
writer’s statement be correct : 


“The Congress, like every big party, has among its 
older and wealthier adherents its fringe of office-seekers. 
To dispense patronage would have been a pleasant change 
after imprisonment and martyrdom.” 


Is Every Minority Overrepresented ? 


Mr. Brailsford suggests in his article that 
every device was adopted in the new Constitu- 
tion to prevent the -Congress from obtaining a 
victory in the elections; but nevertheless “the 
Congress scored an astonishing victory.” Among 
the devices one, according to him, was that 
“Every minority was over-represented on a 
systematic plan.” This is not a correct state- 
ment. It is true that wherever Muhammadans 
are a minority—they are ‘a minority taking 
India as a whole and in most provinces taken 
separately—they have been overrepresented, and 
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Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, 
-who are a minority everywhere, have been 
everywhere overrepresented. The aboriginal 
tribes are an all-India minority and they are also 
a minority in’ all provinces taken separately. 
_ But they have not been given any separate re- 
presentation at -all in the Federal Legislature, 
and in the provincial legislatures they have not 
been given any separate representation in big 
provinces like Bengal, United Provinces and the 
Punjab. Similarly, the Jews, the Parsis, the 
Buddhists, the Jains, etc., have not been given 
any separate representation either in the Federal 
Legislature or in any provincial legislature. 


The Hindus are a minority in the Punjab. 


and Bengal among the major provinces. Here, 
far from being overrepresented, they are actually 
underrepresented. ~In the Punjab they are ‘28.3 
per cent of the population.. But they have been 
given only 24.6 per cent of the total number of 
seats. © In Bengal’ they (combined ` with 
Buddhists, Jains, Jews, Parsis, etc.) form 448 
per cent of the population, but havé been given 
only 32 per cent of the total number of seats. 
The British policy was not concerned so 
much with giving separate representation or 
overrepresentation to all minorities everywhere 
as with giving overrepresentation to such religious 
communities’ and sections of the inhabitants of 
-India as could be expected to support the im- 
perialist policy of Britain. po 


‘Another Mistake of Mr. Brailsford 


With’ regard to the provincial legislatures 
in which the Congress has obtained an absolute 
majority Mr. Brailsford. writes, “ It is unlikely 
that these six legislatures will ever meet.” But 
according to the Government of India Act of 
, 1985 they must meet. Clause (3), section 62 
of that Act lays down that os 

“The Chamber or Chambers shall be summoned to- 
meet for the first session of the Legislature on a day not 
later than six months after the commencement of this 
Part of this Act”, 

Part III. of. the Act,’ relating to the 
Governors’ provinces, is meant here. It com- 
menced on the first day of April last, and there- 
fore all the provincial legislatures, including the 
six with which this note is concerned, must be 
summoned to meet before October first next. 
The Madras Government has already fixed the 
date of the opening of the provincial Assembly, 
as the following press telegram shows : a 


“ Mapras, May 23. 


“Tt is definitely understood that His Excellency the 
Governor ‘will summon the . Legislative Assembly _on 
~X . e ax 
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July 26 next, when the interim ministry is expected to 
present the Budget for 1937-38.’—“ United Press.” 


Government of India Act Makes India An 
Inorganic State 

Professor Radha Kumud Mookerji recently 
told an interviewer of “The Searchlight” of 
Patna : : ee 


“Behind the controversy raging round the question 
whether a Governor can or cannot give the assuratice of 
non-interference with the work of the Ministers even 


within its restricted field, as demanded by the Congress, _ 


there is a fundamental principle involved in the position ~~ 


of the Congress, which is not fully grasped. ‘That principle 
is that the Congress finds itself unable, iri consistency 
with its ideals, to enter into any kind of intimate, integral 
and organic relations with a étate of the type imposed 
‘upon India by the last Government of India Act, the most 
unwanted Act of British Indian History. A state, which. 


-is.not_a system of Responsible Government, is dubbed 


by political scientists as an inorganic State, devoid of 
the very principles of life and growth. With such a 
State a living body or organism like the Congress cannot 
enter into any vital relations. The State in India, whether 
in the provinces or at the centre, is incapable, like an 
inanimate mass, of any natural growth from within. Its 
growth, and the very pace and stages of its growth, are 
determined artificially and arbitrarily by an external agency,- 
the British Parliament, which of itself has no organic and 
constitutional connexion with the Indian system. History 
hardly offers a parallel to the. case of a country deriving 


„its constitution from another country which reserves to 


itself the right to regulate its development. Such a consti- 
tution, from the very principles of its inception, cannot 
be a living, self-contained organism.” 


Anniversary óf Rammohun Roy's. Birthday 
in Lahore ý 


The Tribune of. Lahore reports that on the 
23rd May last at.a public meeting held in 
Lahore to celebrate’ the anniversary of the 
birthday of Rammohun Roy, : 

“He was the Father of modern India,” this was the 


unanimous tribute paid to Raja Rammohun Roy by 
prominent Hindu, Moslem and Christian public men. 


Maulvi Ghulam-Mohy-ud-Din, MLA., 
speaking, observed that - - 


Raja Rammohun Roy was a great preacher and a 
student of religion and philosophy. His great gift to the 
people was the Brahmo Samaj, which, in the opinion of 
the speaker, was the Samaj of God. The greatest service 
which posterity would remember for ages was his suc- 
cessful crusade against the abominable custom of satti. 

Politically too he was far ahead of his times, and 
in the year 1823 he pleaded for the freedom of the Press. 


Mr. W. H. Hume said that s 
‘> Raja Rammohun Roy was rightly called. the Father, 
samadhi in Bristol, he observed that it was “a splendid 


and brief summary of what he did in his lifetime.- His 
interest in the women’s movement was born out of his 


>- own experience. , ; 


Raja Ranimohun-was a reformer in all spheres of 
life-—religious, social arid political. He was like a bright 


of -Modern India. Referring to the epitaph on. hig 
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star visible in the darkest night and he brightened not 
only India but the rays of light coming out from him 
lighted countries beyond the seas also. But a great 
feature of his life, which appealed to the- speaker, was 
the importance he attached to spiritual faith, without which 
nothing was possible. 


R. S. L. Raghunath Sahai said that 


in the words of the great ‘historian Romesh Chandra 
Dutt theirs was the age of Raja Rammohun Roy, because 


all that they were trying to do today was done and. 


foreseen by him more than a century ago. 
Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahani said : 


The outstanding principle of Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
life and work was the recognition of the essential harmony 
and fundamental unity—not uniformity—of all religions. 
It was with a unique manliness, courage and conviction 
that he tried to live and promulgate those principles in 
all the fields of reforms in which he worked. And he 
was a pioneer in all of them. It would he doing serious 
injustice to the memory of Rammohun Roy, he continued, 
to say that he was the founder of a new faith, far less 
‘of a new sect. The essencé of the universal cult with 
which nis name would for ever be associated is the 
reconciliation in a spirit of liberal fellowship and social 
democracy or the seemingly conflicting codes of moral 
and social’ conduct. - 

The recognition of, unfettered human aspiration in 
search of truth and sharing of the joy which it brings, 
with others was the passion of his life. - 


Dr. S. P. Y. S. Voegeli-Arya, m.a, Ph.D. 
said: : 


There were three things of permanent interest in 


Raja Rammokun’s life to all students of philosophy and 
religion. Firstly, he shifted the authority of religion 
from the outside world, books, ete., to the inner self; 
secondly, uc declared that there was a living God who 
lived in everybody but could not be partitioned or 
labelled as a Hindu or a Muslim or a Christian God. 
The third thing was the commonness of life. 


- Shrimati Shanno Devi, editor, “ Shakti,” 
spoke on Rammohun Roy’s great services’ to 
womankind. i 

Mr. Justice Bhide, who was in the, chair, 
in his closing remarks said : 


Raja Rammohun Rey was truly the Father of 
Modern India. He was a towering personality -and his 


life and teachings serve as a beacon light. He came in . 


at a time when the old social order was crumbling and 
a new order had come in. He was a man of versatile 
genius and achievements. His greatest legacy was the 
Brahmo Samaj. : s 


Another Rammohun Roy birthday anni- 
versary meeting was held in Lahore at the D. §. 
High School, | - $ 


Gandhiji Calls Mr. Nandalal Bose 


SANTINIKETAN, May 25. 


In response to a call from Mahatma Gandhi, Silpa- 
charya Nandalal Bose left for Bardoli- last night in 
connection with the selection of site and planning for 
the next session of the Indian National Congress. 

It might be recalled that the services of Silpacharya 
Nandalal were requisitioned by Mahatmaji on the occa- 
sion of the last Congress Session at Faizpur and his: work 


” 
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there elicited handsome appreciation 
Gandhi—United Press. 

- The artistic talents of Mr. Nandalal Bose 
were also utilized for the exhibition which .was 
held at the time of the last Lucknow Congress. 


Mr. Kodanda Rao A Dangerous Person ! 

Hitherto, ‘terrorists,’ Congressmen, 
socialists, communists, and Bengali young men 
in general had been considered dangerous persons 
by. the British government in India. But the 
government of French Indo-China has gone 
one better. In its opinion even a member and 
secretary of the Servants of India Society is 
a dangerous person. For proof, read the item 
of news printed below. 


from Mahatma 


i Poona May 23. 

Information has been received here of how Mr. P. 
Kedanda Rao, a member of the Servants of India Society 
and its secretary, who is on a -world tour, had the thrill 
of being considered ‘a dangerous person’. and conse- 
quently deported at the hands of the authorities in the 
-Government of French Indo-China. It is revealed that 
on May 10, Mr. Kodanda Rao was about to proceed tè 
Saigon, when the French police at Phnom Penh told him 
that he could not proceed to Saigon, but would have to 
return to Bangkok immediately by the next available 
means of transportation —U. P. I. 


India “ Partner in the Stables” of the 
Imperial Conference ! 
The Hitavada of Nagpur writes : 


India’s position in the British Commonwealth was 
once described by a wit as a partner in the British 
stables and not at the dinner table and the aphorism 
is being justified by the proceedings at the Imperial 
Conference in London. Our representative, Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah Khan, is unable to raise the question of the 
status of Indians in South Africa, as somehow, in the 
opinion of the constitutional pandits in London, the matter 
cannot be ‘properly’ discussed at the Imperial Confer- 
ence. Foiled in his attempt, the Indian representative 
who has been given the camouflaged position of the 
representative of a Dominion is discussing the: matter 
‘informally’ and in private with General Hertzog. There 
can be no better or worse illustration of the humiliating 
position of Indians in the British Empire. 


It would be wrong to call Sir Zafarullah 
Khan the representative of India. He represents 
the British Government of India.. 


Manifesto of the Indian Civil Liberties 
Union 

Both the Associated Press of India and the 
United Press of India state that the following 
manifesto has been prepared by Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose at the request of Mr. K. F. 
Nariman, secretary, Bombay. Civil Liberties 
Union, to be read as a message from the Indian 
Civil Liberties Union at the conference on civil 
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liberties. in India arranged jointly with the 
National Council of Civil Liberty and the India 
League to be held in London or the 5th June > 

*The Indian Civil Liberties Union desires to bring to 
the notice of lovers of freedom all over the world, the 
varied encroachments. made from day to day on the 
elementary rights and liberties of the Indian people by 
the present irresponsible bureaucracy which rules India 
on behalf of British Imperialism, and considers it 
necessary to emphasise the fact that in the matter of 
civil liberty, as in other matters, there has been practically 
no change for the better since the introduction of so- 
called provincial autonomy in India on the Ist April, 1937. 

Under the “rusty” Regulation of 1818 and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts of Bengal, Assam 
(Punjab, Frontier Province ?) and other Provinces, more 
than 2,500 citizens, including some women,~are still in 
custody since 1930 without’ any trial whatsoever—Bengal 
alone accounting for more than 2,000. Among the above 
state prisoners are some citizens of French Chander- 
nagore in Bengal who have been incarcerated by the 
British Government in violation of International Law. 

The state of affairs in some areas in Bengal, notably 
in Midnapur, could be easily imagined from such 
measures, still in force, as curfew orders, compulsory use 
of identity cards by all young men, prohibition of cycling 
for middle-class young ‘folks, expulsion from the district 
of a large number of prominent citizens, banning of 99 
Congress and national orginizations within Midnapur 
District, besides the detention without trial of no less 
than 100 citizens belonging to that district. 

Recent cases of suicide among state prisoners in some 
of the detention-camps have opened the eyes of the public. 
to the inhuman conditions prevailing therein. The public 
mind is also sexercised over the ill-treatment of convicted 
political prisoners in several prisons’ in India and the 
callousness of the authorities in spite of repeated hunger- 
strikes resorted to by the former. The reopening of the 
penal settlement in the unhealthy Andaman Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal in 1932, in the teeth of popular opposi- 
tion, and the transportation of-several hundred’ political 

prisoners thereto, have given rise to anxiety and alarm. 

f The adoption of the “Forward Policy” by the 
Government of India, involving a small-scale war on the 
North-West Frontier, is deeply resented by the Indian 
people, since it is bound to lead to the gradual enslave- 
ment of the hitherto independent tribes, with the help. of 
the blogd and money poured out by the down-trodden 
Indians without any advantage accruing to the Jatter. 

Last but not least, attention should be drawn to the 
general onslaught launched against all leftist organiza- 
tions and movements particularly in the Frontier Province, 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bengal—involving the seizure 
of leftist literature imported from abroad, the frequent 
proclamation, as seditious, of such literature found or 
produced within the country, the imprisonment for long 
terms under a special legislation in Bengal of persons 
found in possession of such literature and the banning of 
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rights and liberties has to be fought out -by themselves— 
the heartfelt sympathy of enlightened and freedom-loving 
men and women all over the world will be with the Indian 
people in the difficult, up-hill task which faces them.. 


The manifesto as printed above is an exact 
reproduction of a copy received from the Indian 
Civil Liberties Union, Bombay. 

Evidently this manifesto was drafted before 
the recent partial improvement in the situation 
in Midnapore owing to the relaxation or with- 
drawal of some of the restrictive orders. 

As regards the Governments’ “ forward 
policy ” on the North-West Frontier, there is a 

_ difference of opinion among Hindus, as will 
appear from the extracts given in’ the Note 
following this. 

We have not the least desire to deprive 
anybody: of liberty, knowing full well what loss 
of liberty means and involves. But those who 
value their own liberty ought not to deprive 
others of that precious right. All tribesmen who 
have it, must give up the habit of kidnapping, 
plundering and killing Hindus. Otherwise, they 
must be prepared to lose their own liberty. We 
do. not say that the expedition against the 
tribesmen is meant to cure them of their 
predatory habits. But if incidentally it effects. 
that cure, no liberty-loving man ought to 
complain. Some people seem to think that, 
whereas the Governments’ ‘frontier policy is 
deliberate and permanent, the predatoriness of 
the tribesmen is a temporary lapse. That is- 

“not so. It is an inveterate habit with many 
of them. The Government ought to take 
‘remedial and preventive measures. The Congress 
ought to urge the Government to allow Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan to visit the Frontier to use 
his influence with the leading tribesmen to put 
a, stop to predatory raids. We know the good 
. traits in the character of the Pathans. They 
are a brave and hospitable people. But they 
should -curb their bad men. 

As regards the Frontier, we agree with 
Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya in much that he 

says about it; egs 


x, 


* Any country in the world would like to be in posses- 


several volunteer, ‘student and youth organizations since sion of natural frontiers. We have the Himalayas in the 
1932. The unrestricted and arbitrary use of Section 144 north, north-east and the north-west and seas all around, 
of the Criminal Procedure Code after the Ist April, 1937, Why should we then give up the natural frontier in the 
in the strike of over two hundred thousand jute workers north-west and recede to the cess-bank. of the Indus? 
in Calcutta—for prohibiting meetings, processions and Moreover, no nation or kingdom can afford to have its 
demonstrations of workers and the exclusion of the workers’ frontiers undefended. We cannot leave the safety of the 
leaders from the strike area even though they were frontiers in the hands of the unorganized tribal. people. 
members of the Legislature demontrate very clearly that It will not only be foolish but a betrayal of Indian interests 
in spite of so-called provincial autonomy, the power of the to do so. These, tribal areas, even if they were to be 
Government will continue to be used on the side of the created into semi-independent states, could by no stretch 
employers and against the workers. of imagination .servesthe purpose of a buffer state. The 

. The Indian Civil Liberties Union earnestly hopes that Government of India has either to administer or quit 
while the struggle of tne Indian people for their elementary . the Frontier Province. It must “maintain order and see 
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that the lives and the property of the -inhabitants are 
safe.’ 


Plight of Hindus on the North-West 
Frontier l 


Hindu India is much exercised over the 
miserable plight and insecure condition of the 
Hindus on the North-West Frontier. The 
Government has not yet done anything quite 
effective to put a stop to the kidnapping, looting 
and slaying of Hindus on the frontier. The 
Congress also seems óblivious of or indifferent to 
the seriousness of the situation. The telegrams 
and statement printed below will give some 
slight idea of Hindu perturbation. 

New Derm, May 23. 


* Mr. Gurdittamal Bhandari, Secretary, Hindu Pro- 
gressive League, Delhi, has issued an appeal to Hindus— 
whether Congressmen or non-Congressmen—not to pay 
any heed to Mr. Kripalani’s “one-sided and unjustifiable” 
statement (in connexion with the observance of May 28 
as the Frontier Day) and requests them to hold meetings 
with suitable demonstrations on May 28 and pass resolu- 
tions supporting the Government’s action (in Waziristan) 
and condemning the “inhuman and brutal activities” of 
the Frontier tribesmen. 

Mr. Bhandari regrets that “at this critical juncture in 
the history of Hindu India in general and Frontier Hindus 
in particular the Indian National Congress, which professes 
to represent all sections of India, is bent upon placating 
the Muslims and the Pathans at the sacrifice of the re- 
ligious and social rights of the Hindus.”—A. P. I. 


New Deru, May 23. 


At a meeting of Delhi Hindus held this evening under 
the auspices of the local Hindu Sabha, a resolution was 
passed condemning the action of Acharya Kripalani, 
General Secretary of the A.LC.C. in appealing to the 
Hindus to join “Frontier Day” demonstrations on the 
28th May. The meeting warned the Congress against the _ 
consequences of dividing the Hindus into two camps— 
for Frontier Day and against Frontier Day observance. 
The meeting expressed its wholehearted support to the 
Government policy in the Frontier.—A. P. I. 


L. Duni Chand, M.L.A„ has issued the 
following statement : 7 : 


For some months reports have been coming of the 
forcible abduction of Hindus, including girls, by the trans- 
berder raiders. I read today the news of kidnapping of 
the four Hindu girls and the looting of four shops in 
Bannu District. It is: difficult to keep quiet over such 
incidents, and hence I raise my voice against these deplor- 
able incidents. And I do want the country to raise a 
storm, of protest against the continued abduction of in- 
nocent men and women. 

Nothing exasperates the Hindu- feeling so much as. 
the forcible seizure and cruel abduction of their kith and 
kin, and nothing keeps Hindus and Mohammedans apart. 
so much as the incidents of this nature. The leaders of 
wail the communities, and particularly the Muslim leaders, 
” should make the weight of their position and influence 
: felt to stop the repetition of the abduction of helpless 
Hindus. The Muslim leaders should demonstrate by their 
conduct that they feel as much distressed over the abduc- 
tion of Hindu girls as they would feet over. the abduction - 
of the girls of their own community. Frontier Muslim’ 
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leaders like Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Khan 
Sahib, whose voice possibly counts with the trans-border 
raiders, should do all that they can to put a stop to this 
kind of barbarism. It is a pity that Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan is not allowed to enter N.-W.F. Province. Steps 
should be taken to have all the abducted persons restored 
to their homes. 

A word to those who represent the mighty British 
Power. Now and then instances, though very few, have 
taken place of English women having been carried away 
by force. Each time all the resources of the British Power 
were utilised in order to secure the early release of the 
unfortunate victims. There are no reasons why the same 
should not be done in order to secure the release of 
Hindu victims. i 

I do not know if the question of forcible seizure and 
abduction of Hindus has been taken up in the N.-W. F. 
Assembly so far. And if not, all the Hindu, Sikh and 
Muslim members of the Assembly should lose no time 
in condemning it and suggesting the ways as to how ‘it 
can be stopped. 


Changes in Bengal Revenue System 
Foreshadowed 


DaryeeLine, May 21. 

Important changes affecting the entire revenue system 
of Bengal are foreshadowed by the results of a conference 
which Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister of Revenue, has been 
holding for the last few days in connection with the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act in order to confer 
wide rights on tenants. The Associated Press understands 
that the Government propose to introduce a bill at the 
next session of the Bengal Assembly for meeting some 
of the popular demands and for removing the just 
grievances of tenants. Further, it is understood that the 
Government are contemplating to appoint a commission 
to enquire into the whole land revenue system of the 
province with special reference to the working of the 
permanent settlement and its effect on the economic, 
social and political life of the province and also on the 
revenues of the Government.—A. P. I 

The land revenue system, not only of Bengal 
but of India im general, requires to be over- 
hauled. We published a series of articles -on 
the subject recently. The overhauling required 
can and ought to be done by the joint deliberation 
of the central and provincial governments. So 
far as the Permanent Settlement is concerned, 
it is not confined to Bengal but is in force in 
some other provinces too. If it is to be changed 
or done away with—whether any such thing 
should be done and what should be done, are 
open questions—action should be taken in all 
the provinces. 

It should not be forgotten that the Perma- 
nent Settlement cannot even be altered easily. 
The Instrument of Instructions to Governors de- 
finitely lays down that the Governor of a 
province shall not give his assent to any bill 
which would alter the character of the Permanent 
Settlement, but must reserve it for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General. The latter himself 
cannot do anything final. For the Instrument 
of Instructions to the Governor-General lays 
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down that he shall not assent to any bill passed 
by a provincial legislature and reserved for his 
consideration which would alter the character 
of the Permanent Settlement, save with. the 
concurrence of the Crown. All this has been 
done to safeguard the vested interests of the 
landholders in erder perhaps to make them pro- 
government and anti-nationalist. - 


Hindu and Muslim Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executivé Council 


In our last issue in the note on Creation ot 
Portfolio ‘of Communications; page 600, we 
showed how it would be possible and easy for 
the member jn charge of the portfolio. of 
éommunications—a Britisher has been chosen 
for the office—to control and nullify the efforts, 
in the remote chante of there being any, of the 
member for Commerce and Labour, an Indian, 
to promote Indian interests, and promote 
industry -and commerce instead. a ee 

That relates to the choice of Britishers and 
Indians to be placed in charge. of different 
portfolios. Among the Indians chosen again 
there has been a distinct tendency to favour 
Muhammadans and give them greater power 
of patronage... 

Maines the appointment of the late Lord Sinha 
as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
on the 19th April 1909, twenty-one Indians 
(including officiating appointments) have been 
so appointed. Of the 21, six are Muhammadans, 
3 are Indian Christians, 1 a Parsi, and the rest 
numbering 12 are Hindus. ) 
that the Muhammadans have got more than their 
‘communal share’; while the Hindus have, as 
usual, got less- Further, -whenever there are 
more than one Indian member, the Muhammadan 
member gets a department with many. posts 
where he can exercise his patronage, while the 
Hindu gets a ‘dry’ department. Sir Mian 
Muhammad Shafi was in charge of Education, 
&e:, while Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was in’ charge 
of Law. Shafi could pitchfork an ordinary 
Punjab graduate to a post occupied by such 
scholars as the late Hari Nath De, m. a. (in 
8 languages). Sapru could only appoint a Civil 
Justice Committee. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was In 
charge of Education, Public Health and Lands. 
Sir Č. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Sir B-B. Ghosh, 
Sir B. L. Mitter and Sir N. N. Sircar, all 
were’ given the portfolio of Law. Kunwar Sir 
Jagadish Prasad holds, no doubt, the portfolios 
of Education, Public Health and Land. But 
Sir Mahomed Zafarullah Khan got the Railway 
and Commerce membership, which gave him 


British ° 


Thus it will be seen 
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ample patronage. As, however, an Englishman - 
is always preferable to even a Muhammadan and 
as the chapter on “ Discrimination” and ‘other 
similar provisions in the new Government of 
India Act can be worked thoroughly in ‘the 
spirit of that Act in British interests by an 
Englishman, Sir Mahomed Zafarullah has been 
deprived of the Railways portfolio and a new 
portfolio of communications -has been- created 
and given to an Englishman to keep watch over 
British interests with eagle eyes—as pointed out _ 
in our Note in the last number, referred to 
above. 3 

Even temporary membership in charge of a 
-department having many jobs at its disposal 
goes to a Muhammadan; e.g., the appointment 
of the Nawab Bahadur of Chhaittari. : 

With reference to some of the points coi- 
mented upon or referred to above, “ Wayfarer ” 
writes in Roy’s Weekly : ` TE 
_ , I am sorry for Sir Mahomed Zafrullah. He has been 
jockeyed out of the Railways. This huge undertaking in 
which 800 crores of rupees belonging to the public have 
been invested and 700,000 persons are employed will be 
entrusted to Sir Thomas Stewart who will be the Member 
in charge .of all communications. Last year Sir Mahomed 
would have resigned his Membership of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, if the Railways were taken out of his . 
hands. But now it is a different tale. F 

‘The Assembly wanted that all Communications should 
be in the hands of one Member, for the sake of con- 
venience. But now it finds that all power and patronage 
in the vast railway system and in-Posts and Telegraphs 
has been given to a Britisher: This was not what the 
Assembly had in view when it voted for a Ministry of 
Communications. Where is the policy of increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administration? 

Tf the authorities could not give transport to Sir 
Mahomed, it could -have been given to anothér Indian. 
At any rate, India will not he satisfied with the way in. 
which the portfolios are being distributed as between 
European and Indian members. It is not only not scienti- 
fic but even racial. Sir N. N. Sircar and Sir- Jagadish 
Prasad have comparatively easy time. And the third Indian 
member is to be deprived of Railways, which kept him 


busy all these months! 


India’s Problem of I literacy 


“The reason literacy is making such slow 
strides in, India is not because the people are 
stupid.. They are as intelligent as any other 
people in the world, and as quick to learn. 
Their failure to learn to read is due to enormous 
handicaps, not one but half a dozen of them,” 
said Dr. Frank. C. Laubach, ph.p., Secretary of 
the World Literacy Committee of New York, 
in course of a discourse to the. teaching staff ofa 
Visvabharati on the illiteracy problem in India. 

The six causes of illiteracy mentioned by 
him may be summarised thus : . ai 

One immense handicap is that if any illiterate desires. 
to read he- is compelled to learn to read in -a 
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foreign language, not in the Ian guage he- for concentrating the opinion of the 


speaks. For the classical written vocabularies are so 
different from the spoken colloquial that they are really 
different languages. The second handicap is the Indian 
alphabets that are used. It would be possible to learn 
to read one’s own language in less than two weeks, with 
phonetically spelled languages. A third important reason 
for slow progress is that when parents are illiterate the 
children are likely to forget all they learned. If the 
adults were taught first, the- children would never forget. 
It has been found that an adult can learn to read in 
about one-fifth of the time required to teach a child. 
This important discovery has tremendous bearing upon 
India. A fourth important cause of illiteracy is that the 
language of the books and newspapers is not the colloquial 


one of the people, so that there is nothing they can read- 


when they have first learned to read. A fifth cause- is 
the apathy of the illiterates. It is necessary to arouse 
in them a desire to read. The sixth cause of the low 
progress of adult education is the fact that no appropriate 
lessons have been in use. An adult does not enjoy 
studying children’s books. He must have adult material. 
With proper text-books and the method of teaching and 
making volunteer teachers, it should be possible to make 
India literate in 25 years. Russia has finished the task 
in 15 years. 

There is some truth in all that Dr. Laubach 
has said. But he has not mentioned the greatest 
obstacle of all, namely, the attitude of the State 
in India. The handicaps which he has men- 
tioned vary from region to region, from province 
to province. The difference between the written 
and colloquial languages has been exaggerated. 
Even the English books for English children 
used in England and English newspapers are 
not written in colloquial English. But neverthe- 
less there is widespread literacy in England. 
As for the alphabet, the Chinese alphabet is 
worse than any Indian alphabet. Yet though 
it is used in Japan, there is universal literacy 
in that country. 


Co-operatives Economically, Socially and 
Morally Helpful ` 


Mr. C. F. Strickland, retired 1.C.S., who was 
for ten years. registrar of co-operative societies 
in the Punjab, has contributed to the April 
number of Asia an article telling the reader 
“Why Asia Needs Co-operatives.” In his 
opinion, economically, socially and morally they 
serve the needs of an Eastern civilization suffer- 
ing from the impact of the West. 

Co-operation is-generally associated with 
economic improvement. But, it can be used for 
other purposes also. - 

# “No member [of a co-operative society] becomes a 
member against his will; every member has a voice in 
its debates; and a society registered under a wisely 
framed co-operative law is in a position ło punish those 
of its members who break the rules. It can then be 


utilized not only for economic procésses ‘but also for 
modifying by consent the customs of a ‘community and 
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more thoughtful 
individuals on a specific question. . . . I had recently 
occasion to visit a village in the Delta in which the 
members of a co-operative society have dealt with the 
lighting of the village, the repairing of the streets, the 
settlement of disputes and the education of the poorer 
children. Similarly the suggestion which I made a few 
years ago to a meeting of Arab schoolmasters in Jerusalem 
‘that they should organize their fellow-countrymen in 
order to reduce the price of marriages, including the 
so-called bride-price, did not appear to them in any way 
ridiculous, . . .” 


In India registered co-operative societies 
should be able to tackle the evil of “ bride- 
groom price.” 


Who Burnt the Crystal Palace of London? 


London (NNS.)—Not long ago the Crystal Palace, 
famous landmark at Sydenham in the London suburbs, 
was the scene of a disastrous fire which will result in 
the complete razing of the building. The Crystal Palace 
was begun for the first great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851 and was completed in 1854. Architecturally it was 
famous because it was constructed entirely of stone, iron 
„and glass. Naturally, such a structure was fire-proof 
and for years it was the centre of world-famous fireworks , 
displays which are fully described in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” (See “ Fireworks,” 14th ed.): 

Arthur Ponsonby, well-known British peace leader, 
discussed this mysterious blaze with an architect friend 
who had served in the air-forces in the World War. He 
commented on the surprising fact that a fire-proof structure 
like the Crystal Palace should have made such a blaze. 
“Very surprising,” said the architect friend. 

“So completely demolished was it,” continued Ponsonby, 

“that it could not be reconstructed.” 

“And no lives were lost,” added the friend. 

“The wind, of course, was favourable for such a blaze; 
-but I cannot understand why. there was so much 
inflammatory material.” 

“Can't you?” smiled the architect-aviator. 

And then he went on to tell “how the Germans had 
said that on no account must the Crystal Palace ever be 

_ touched. Its glittering roof made the most splendid mark, 
and its immense length was sufficient to give any bombing 
aeroplane its bearings.” “So you see,” he ended, “two 
and two make four.” 

And Ponsonby wonders whether the architect-aviator 
was right. Was it a case of official arson, air raid 
precautions with a vengeance? And if so, where will the 
fire strike next? 


Anniversary Celebrations on January. 26th 
in. America 


The seventh. anniversary of the Indian Declaration 
of Independence was celebrated in New York by two 
gatherings. 

“A group of Indians and Americans, who senti- 
mentally cherish the 26th of January as the 4th of July 
of India, met together to celebrate the 7th Anniversary of 
India’s Declaration of Independence at a banquet in 
New York City”? at the Ceylon India Inn. Among those 
present were Dr. Haridas T. Mazumdar, Presiding, and 
Mr. Anup Singh, Mrs. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler. 

Another group of American, Chinese and Hindu friends, 
gathered the same evening at the home of H.. Stefan 
` Santessom, in an informal celebration of the Anniversary. 
Professor Hu Chow-ynan, representative of the 19th Route 
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Army, was the principal speaker.. Among those “present 
were Mrs. Lini D. Allem, Mr. Shou-tse Shen, Mr. R. D. 
Lee, Mr. U, S. Banerje. and Mr. William D. Allen. 

' The following telegram was sent by Mr. Santesson 
to .the other gathering: “Americans, Chinese, and 
Indians, gathered here tonight in ‘similar celebration, greet 
all present. Regret extremely notices of your gathering 
came ‘too late for alteration of own plans. We join with 
you in honoring those great souls whose lifework has 
been the fight for a Free India ! °—American Events, 
Vol. I, No. -5.-. 
cc ing . T . 
“Manchester Guardian” on India’s .  ; 
New Constitution Ae. of 


Commenting on India’s new - constitution, 


evidently in view of recent events and Indian 


nationalist’ pronouncements, The Manchester’ 


Guardian says: 
Lonpon, March 30. 


.. “The new Constitution may or may not succeed, but 
all can see that the old order has passed away. The 
compromise constitution can only endure if it facilitates 
the gradual withdrawal of British control. 

“The nationalists have taught the masses to dream 
of securing unlimited blessings by vote. Some think that 
the Indian peasant must always be poor, but others, 
like Pandit Nehru, see that a thorough social and economic 
revolution is needed. 3 

“Young India will try what the new wine of 
Socialism can do. It will burst many old hottles and 
the flavour may not be agreeable to the peasant, but 
desperate evils‘ call for drastic remedies, One hopes that 
Governors will not obstruct experiments in Socialism if 
the Congress finds it possible to Jet its representatives 
take office.”-——Reuter. 


Niggardly Provision For Medical Research 


With regard to the miserably inadeqiiate 
provision made by the Government; of India for 
medical research, The Hindu of Madras writes : 

The latest report of the Scientific Advisory Board, 
just published, serves to show how pitiful has been the 
“provision made’ by the Government of India for medical 
research. The Medical Research Workers’ Conference at 


its last session in Calcutta, reiterated its view that the- 


sum of Rs. 14 lakhs provided by the Government was 
totally inadequate and condemned the manner in which 
even this paltry sum was being granted. The contribu- 
tion, in fact, is being made ont of savings accumulatéd 
fifteen years ago and no one knows what the Government 
propose to do after this source is exhausted. This casual 
approach to the question of medical research is in ill 
accord with either the Government’s professed concern for 
the people’s health or the gravity and magnitude of the 
problems to be faced. We wonder how long the Govern- 
ment intend to put off a thorough enquiry into the organisa- 
tion and financing of medical research in this country 
which has been demanded year after year by the Conference 
of Medical’ Research Workers. It cannot be that the 
Government are unconvinced of the usefulness of extending 
medical research activities. Thé director of public 
information, in his nòte on the report of the Scientific 
Advisory Board for, 1936, gave an account of the useful 
work turned out by the research workers of the Board 
during the past year. The Government we presume, are 
aware of this. It is all the more surprising that they 
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should have no definite. policy or programme in respect 
of medical research. é 


s 


The Congress and the Moslem Community 


We fully support the endeavours which are 
being made to` obtain the adherence of the 
Muslim community to the Congress cause and 
to increase the number of Muslim members of 
the Congress. The decision arrived at at the 
conference of Muslims, mainly of the U. P., held 
at Allahabad, in favour of joining the Congress ` 
unconditionally is a right decision. It is neither 
practicable nor desirable for the Congress to 
enter into conditional pacts with all the religious 
communities and all sections and classes of the 
people to secure their adherence to the Congress 
cause. All inhabitants of India stand to gain 
by the country being freé and all should work 
for it. The Congress in its 50 years’ history has 
never passed any resolution which directly or 
indirectly injures any minority community. 
Least of all can it.seek to discriminate against 
a powerful dynamic and big minority like the 

~Muslims. 

The Congress should try to gain the adher- 
ence of the other minorities also. It should try 
to educate the aborigines and improve their 
economic condition, and make them members of 
the Congress. The Parsis, the Sikhs, the Indian 
Christians, the Jews and other small communities 
should be persuaded to join the Congress in 
larger numbers. _ 

The scheduled’ castes among the Hindus are 
Hindus no doubt. But as their educational and 
economic condition is less satisfactory than that 
‘of other Hindu castes, they should receive the 
special attention and care of the Congress. A 
very large number of members of the scheduled 
castes should be enrolled as members of the 
Congress: ~ 

Somé Mussalmans say that, as the Congress 
has become communistic or socialistic, the 
Moslem community should not join it. Without 
discussing whether this characterization of the 
Congress is correct, it may be asked, why did 
not the Muslims join it in large numbers but 
held aloof from it when it had not gone in for 
non-co-operation and civil disobedience or any 
socialistic ideas. : 

Some Muslims, and non-Muslims also, make 


the excuse that the Congress has declaredS, 


somplete independence as its goal and is trying 3 
to advance towards that goal by revolutionary 
methods. Again, not discussing whether any of 
the methods’ of the Congress are revolutionary, 
one may suggest that all such objectors should 
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join the Indian Liberal Party. The goal of that 
party is Dominion Status, its methods are strictly 
constitutional, not revolutionary, and it is a 
non-communal political organization of which 
men and women of all classes and communities 
can become members. : 

The movement among Muslims for joining 
the Congress has started and gained some 
momentum in the United Provinces, where they 
are about 15 per cent of the population. When 
there is a similar movement among them in 
provinces in which they are the majority commu- 
nity, the bona fides of the movement will be 
beyond question and nobody will aseribe 
expediency as the motive. 


Muslim Members of Congress Committees 


The total number of members of the Congress 
Working Committee is 14, of whom 2 are 
Muhammadans. The total number of members 
of the All India Congress Committee is 285, of 
whom 10 are Muslims. In one case the Muslim 
percentage is 143 and in the other 3.5. 
Communalist Mussalmans always stand up for 
their communal share of jobs in the public 
services irrespective of merit. Why don’t they 
agitate for their 25 or 33 per cent share of 
memberships of Congress Committees? Need 
me suggest a plain answer? 


Oath of Allegiance and Goal of Independence 


From the moral point of view we could never 
inderstand how the oath of allegiance to the 
British sovereign could be taken and the goal of 
complete independence for India, resulting in 
severance of the British connection, could at the 
same time be consistently worked for. But as 
many congressmen have taken that oath and are 
also for complete independence, our doubts have 
somehow lain dormant. 

_ When in a recent issue of Harijan we found 
Mahatma Gandhi discoursing on two kinds of 
vaths, we hoped to find some light there. But 
anfortunately we have not been able to under- 
stand him, of course from the moral point of 
view, just as we could not understand a 
listinguished Bombay lawyer’s dictum’ at a 
srivate conference in Calcutta relating to a 
variety of conscience called the “legal con- 
science,” which allows both the taking of the 
yath of allegiance to the British Crown and the 


walking along the path of rebellion, non-violent 


of course, against the same Crown. 
If the oath were plainly stated to be an oath 


xf allegiance to a constitution and were clearly. 


worded accordingly, there would he no harm jn 
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taking such an oath and afterwards in taking 
only such steps as that constitution allowed to 
alter that constitution even radically and 
fundamentally. But the oath which our législa- 
tors have to take is one of allegiance to the 
British sovereign. Perhaps the oath of the Irish 
Free State was the same and similar, and hence 
President de Valera-at first did not take the 
oath. Afterwards, he changed his mind and took 
the oath, -most probably as a strategic move, and 
used his power to abolish the oath. Strategic 
and tactical moves in politics are not always of 
an ideally ethical charactere They are a choice 
of evils. If de Valera had not taken the oath 
and become the leader of his people in the Irish 
Parliament, no other constitional and non-violent 
means would, perhaps, have been open to him 
to make his country independent. Perhaps some 
such thought weighed with him. But the facts 
that he did not at first take the oath and that 
after taking it he abolished it, show that there 
was some moral or other similar objection or 

‘difficulty in taking it. 


Subhas Chandra Bose Fund 


The Bengal Provincial. Congress Committee 
have been trying to raise a minimum sum of 
one lakh of rupees, naming it the Subhash 
Chandra Bose Fund. The fund is to be devoted 
to the construction of a Congress House, with a 
library, a hall for public meetings and office 
rooms, at a cost of Rs. 50,000, the other half 
of the fund being kept in reserve as the nucleus 
of a fund out of the proceeds of which Congress 
work can be carried on all the-year round 
uninterruptedly. We wish all success to the 
committee’s efforts. It will mean great access 
of strength to the Congress cause. 

Tt has been suggested that, if the committee’s 
efforts succeed, Congress House should be built 
or the grounds of the Federation Hall proposed 
to be erected during the anti-Partition agitation. 
The late Mr.. Bepin Chandra Pal’s article in 
the present issue of this Review will remind the 
reader of the solemn occasion on which Ananda 
Mohan Bose voiced there the aspirations of the 
people of Bengal with his dying breath. That 
plot of.land will be very appropriate for the 
purpose of a Congress edifice.. 


Who is to be Next President of Congress ? 


Speaking of the fund to be named after 
Subhas Chandra Bose, we are reminded of the 
speech which he delivered in response to the 
enthusiastic weleome he received from his 
‘countrymen, in which he said that, after regaining 
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his health, he would devote a considerable part 
of his time and energy to All-India public work. 
That naturally leads us to think that, if Mr. 
Bose_were elected president of the next session 
of -the Indian National Congress, the choice 
would be very appropriate and would enable ‘him 
to fulfil his heart’s desire. 


We see, ‘Mr.’ Nandalal Bose’ has already 


visited Haripura to be able to give advice about ` 


the lay-out of Congress-nagar and cognate 
matters. So, this note is not too early. : 

If Subhas Babu: were elected’ president, it 
could not be urged that the great office was going 
to Bengal too soon’ or in quick succession re- 
peatedly. For as a matter of fact no Bengali 
has filled the Congress Presidential chair during 
the last fifteen years. It isnot merely because 
Bengal is a part of India and the most populous 
province that a Bengali ought occasionally.to fill 
that chair, though no part can do without the 
rest of India nor can India do without any part. 
Bengal has special needs arid difficulties which 
will receive adequate attention when properly 
stated, and it is no disparagement of those living 
outside Bengal to say: that Bengal knows best 

. where the shoe she. has to wear pinches. 

Being Bengalis ‘ourselvés we do not wish to 
dwell ‘on ‘Bengal’s contribution to the Congress 
movement and the sufferings and .sacrifices of 
her people in the nation’s cause. In spite of the 
communal decision, by which British imperialists 
tried their utmost to deprive: the Bengal 
intelligentsia of influence and power, Congress- 
men. in Bengal succeeded beyond expectation at 
the last election, thus proving how ardently 
Congress-minded Bengal is. Perhaps it will be 
conceded, thereforé, that Bengal is not unworthy 
to ‘rub shoulders with the most enthusiastic 
Congress patriots elsewhere. We know, great 
harm has‘been done to Bengal by faction fights. 
But Subhas Chandra Bose is not the leader of 
a faction now, but of all sections of Congress 

` workers in Bengal. And even if. he were not 
so, he would not be the only Congress president 
whose fitness: for leadership was not universally 
admitted in-his ‘own province by Congressmen. 

And as regards his fitness, one -need not, 
happily, be apologetic. His abilities has been 
admitted on all hands. After a brilliant 
academic career in India, he succeeded at. the 


I- C.-S. competitive examination, but resigned. 


that coveted service in order to serve his mother- 
land. He showed exceptional ability as Chief 
` Executive -officer of the Calcutta Corporation 
during his short term of office. His great power 
of organization has been admitted even by his 
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opponents, the bureaucracy, through their 
spokesman at the Legislative Assembly. 

. . He has dedicated his life to the service of 
the country, having resolved not to accept any 
remunerative employment. This, along with 
his. resignation of the I. ©. S., is one of the proofs 
of his -spirit of sacrifice. He is a full-time 
worker, not burdened with the responsibilities 
and cares of family life. . 
His sufferings in the cause of the- country 
do not require detailed recounting. He courted 
imprisonment as a non-co-operator in 1921 and _. 
in 1930 by taking active part in the civil 
disobedience campaign. .He was deported and 
kept in detention without trial for many years, 
which has resulted in almost irreparable.injury 
to his. health. 

-He began his political career as the right- 
hand man of Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, 
has been one of the most prominent. leaders of 
the Congress thovement for many years, and is 
ati*present president of the Bengal Provifcial 
Congress Committee. a ee 
_ He utilized his long sojourn in Europe to 
acquire first-hand knowledge of the freedom 
movements and other pdlitical- movements of that 
continerit. There he did not confine his attention 
to politics alone. Human activities are not kept 
in air-tight compartments. ‘There is interdepend- 
ence, as well as -inter-action, between different’ 
movements of different kinds, political, economic, 
social, ethical, literary, philosophical, scientific, 
etc. Improvement of the economic condition of 
India has been one of the problems which have 
engaged his attention. From Europe he threw 
out suggestions as to how in making purchases 
from abroad the government and the commercial 
and industrial magnates of India could secure 
opportunities for- Indian students to obtain 
technological and commercial- training -abroad. 
His’advice and guidance were of considerable 
help to students in the continent to. establish 
cultural and other contacts there. , 

We have no desire to institute comparisons 
between Mr. Bose with any of India’s past Con- 
gress presidents. We owe no allegiance to the 
Congress. From our non-party point of view 
he appears to be quite fit to occupy the Congress. 
presidential chair. ` 


"a 


Kottapatam Summer School Affair 


The Madras Government has banned the 
summer school of economics and politics and * 
made some artests. It was reported that there 
had been a.‘lathi’ charge in that .connection. 
Thereupon that government issued a communique. 


NOTES 


Ootacamunp, May 25. 


A Madras Government ‘ communique’ relating to the 
closure of Kottapatam summer school of economics and 
politics and arrests made .in that connection says that 
‘there was ho ‘lathi’? charge and the Government are 
satisfied that the police used no more force than necessary 


to arrest and remove those who resisted. Nobody was 
seriously injured. 

he ‘communique’ states the Government position, 
and says that from the perusal of students’ notes taken of 
lectures it appears that they are instigated to employ 
violent methods to overthrow the established Government. 


—A, P. 1. 
l The communique admits that some force 
was used. In a statement issuéd by Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari he says that the persons 
arrested “ were ready and willing to be arrested.” 
He asks, “why should there be beating and 
dragging?” Supposing there were no beating 
and dragging, where was -the oceasion for the 
use of the least force? 

- If the students’ notes of lectures really show 
that “they are instigated to employ violent 
methods to overthrow the established govern- 
ments,” why is there no criminal prosecution 
and open trial? The public cannot accept as 
correct allegations made in official communiques 
which have not -been proved in open court. 


Jute Mills Strike Sequel 


Though the jute mills strike in Bengal was 
called off on certain assurances having been 
given by the Bengal Chief Minister, the dispute 
is not yet over. One of the promises made was 
that there would be no victimization. It is 
asserted by the labour leaders that there has 
been victimization, though the Jute Mills Associa- 
tion deny it, and the labour leaders further say 
that they are ready to prove their statement. 
They make other- allegations also relating to 
some other promises also not having been carried 
out. bie sopis 


Bengal Salt Industry 


A press note was recently issued officially, 
in which it was said in effect that there was 
little or no prospect of any profitable salt in- 
dustry in Bengal. But in the earlier days of 
British rule there was such an industry here 
which provided remunerative employment to 
numerous ‘malungi’s, as they were called. It is 
„nob surprising, therefore, that the local salt 
manufacturers have not taken `the- press note 
as the last word on the subject. 

The Bengal Salt Manufacturers Association met at a 
representative meeting at the Commercial Museum on 


Frigtiy, the 28th May, at 4 p.M., to discuss the situation 
arising out of the press note issued by the Press Officer, 
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Government of Bengal on the salt industry in the Province 
depicting the gloomy prospect of that industry in the 
province. 

In course of the discussions much resentment and 
disappointment were expressed at the tone of the note 
and it was expressed that much. injustice has been done 
to the industry in Bengal. It was decided to forward a 
resolution condemning the point of view expressed in the 
Press note as well as to forward a memorial to the Hon’ble 
Minister in-charge placing the whole case and the bright 
prospect and possibilities of salt industry in Bengal of 
course, with sincere co-operation and help of the 
Government. ; 


“ Frontier Day” 


Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Congress General 
Secretary, had issued a request that the 28th 
of May should be observed as “ Frontier Day ” 
to protest against Governments’ “ forward 
policy ” and expedition against some tribes on 
the N.-W. Frontier. There was no suggestion 
that there should be condemnation of the 
plundering, killing and abduction of Hindus on 
the Frontier by some tribesmen. 

We looked into the Calcutta morning papers 
of the 29th May and found only the following 
telegram relating: to a Frontier Day (Muslim) 
meeting : | ; 

. New Deru, May 28. © 

At a meeting of the local Muslims held in observance 
of the “Frontier Day” at the Jumma Musjid after the 
Friday prayers today, Mufti Kifayatullah, President of. 
the Jjamiat-ul-Ulema-Hind, presiding, a resolution was 
passed expressing resentment over the military operations 
in Waziristan and condemning the forward policy of the 
Government.—United Press, i 

Subsequently in the Calcutta morning papers 
of.the 30th and 31st May, there appeared news 
of such meetings in four other places. 

We are sorry, frontier affairs have been 
made a communal question and Mr. Kripalani’s 
request has led to counter-demonstrations on the 
part of Hindus. .The Executive Committee of 
the Punjab Provincial Hindu Sabha met at the 


` residence of Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang at 


Lahore on the 25th May and passed the following 
resolution :. 7 
- The Punjab Provincial Hindu Sabha views with great 


„horror and deepest abhorrence the appeal issued by 


Acharya Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress, to celebrate the 28th of May, 1937 
as the “Frontier Day” with the object of showing 
sympathy with the trans-border marauders and condemn- 
ing the so-called forward policy of the Government of 
India. The appeal betrays a lamentable ignorance of the 
true position at the Frontier: and a callous and heartless 
disregard of the honour, lives and property of the Hindu 
and Sikh residents of the N.-W.F. Province and Waziristan. 
The outrages that are being committed by the turbulent 
tribes at the Frontier are not the result of any particular 
policy of the Government but are due to the nefarious 
and fanatical propaganda being carried on by some trans- 
border fanatics against the Hindus and the British Govern- 
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ment, as is evidenced by the fact that the present trouble 
started with the recovery of an abducted Hindu girl from 
her abductors last year which was made the occasion of 
a mass demonstration both in Bannu and Miran Shah. 

The Sabha strongly condemns Acharya Kripalani’s 
appeal and urges. upon the Congress to withdraw this 
ill-considered and ill-advised proposal. It also calls upon 
all fair-minded and patriotic Indians to condemn in un- 
mistakable terms the outrages committed by trans-border 
raiders, resulting in plunder, arson, murder and kidnapping 
of innocent Hindu and Sikh men, women and children 
who can by no means be held responsible for any policy 
of the Government. ` 

The Sabha views with great regret the attitude of 
studied silence adopted by Muslims, particularly the Red 
Shirt leaders, in not taking any steps to stop or even 
condemn the outrages committed by their co-religionists. 

The Sabha urges upon the Government to take more 
stringent and decisive measures to put a stop to the 
invasions of the Indian territories by the Frontier 
marauders and put an end to the outrages committed by 
them against the peaceful and innocent British subjects 
living in the Frontier. . 

The Sabha also calls upon the Government to take 
adequate measures for the relief of those who have 
suffered at thé hands of the raiders and for the restoration 
of the abducted persons. 


A New Delhi message, dated the. 27th May, 
states that the local Hindu Sabha organized a 
procession and a public-meeting on that day as 
a counter-demonstration against the Congress 
“Frontier Day ” appeal. The meeting passed 
two resolutions, one.of which condemned the 
action of the Frontier tribesmen. - 


How “ To Save Our Women.” 


At the Allahabad “ Frontier Day ” meeting 
Mr. J. B. Kripalani is reported to have said : 
It was useless to expect the foreigners to protect and 


save the honour of our women who were being kidnapped 
on the- frontier. 


The only way to save our women was the attainment 
of, Swaraj. ` : . 

Members of the Congress in the legislatures 
ask.and expect the foreign government to do 
many things by moving resolutions. It is use- 
less and a sin only to expect “the foreigners ” 
to protect and save the honour of our women. 

The attairiment of Swaraj is no doubt the 
best way to save our women. But it is not the 
only way. And are our women to be allowed to 
be abducted and raped with impunity till Swaraj 
has been won? A truly gallant attitude, 


Defence of India and Her Insecure Position 
wis Lonpon, May. 27. 

The question of the defence of India was raised by 
speakers at the Calcutta Dinner, to-night, presided over 
by Baron Catto. 

Field-Marshal Sir Phillip CHetwode, deploring the 
lack of attention to this question, said that things had 
.so much altered in the matter of Imperial strategy that 
Tndia might find herself one day isolated until Britain 
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was able to settle matters. He added: “One day you 
may have to stand on your own legs for quite a long 
time.”—Reuter. j 

Such speeches on the part of men like Sir 
Phillip Chetwode are quite sickening and 
provoking. These men, far from ‘encouraging 
and helping physically, morally and intellectually 
fit Indians all over India to prepare themselves 
for the defence of their country, have followed a 
short-sighted, narrowly selfish imperialist policy 
which has stood in the way of the majority of 
Indian provinces taking part in self-defence. 
These men are really inimical to the Indianization 
of the army. And now they say that India 
might one day find herself isolated until Britain 
was able to settle matters. Why didn’t they 
allow India to be in a position to settle matters 
herself? a 

Sir Phillip added : “ One day you may have 
to stand on your own legs for quite a long time.” 
A fine prospect to hold out to lame men whom 
Sir Phillip has helped to keep lame and without 
crutches! Where are their legs? 


Cabinet Changes in Britain 


Mr. Baldwin has retired from the British 
premiership with an earldom and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has become prime minister. It is 
all one to India.. . ; 

The Dominion prime ministers attending 
the Imperial Conference were united in paying 
tributes to Mr. Baldwin’s services to the British 
Empire. That is their business, and we have 
nothing more to say. 

Sir Mahomed Zafarullah Khan. made a 
speech full of fulsome adulation. He said : “ We 
in India have particular reason to be grateful 
to Mr. Baldwin, for. during his tenure of office 
and under his guidance India has been granted 
a charter,” ete., etc. “We in India”!. Who 
authorized the speakér to speak on behalf of the 
people of India. “Grateful”! “Charter”! 


Mr. Baldwin at Empire Day Coronation 
Banquet 

: -The following sentences occur in Mr. (now 
Earl) Baldwin’s speech at the Empire Day 
Coronation banquet in London on May 24 last : 


“Many as have been dynasties that ruled India none 
held sway so universal and undisputed as that monarchy 
of which every man,and woman in this room are servants? 
In that loyalty, which is focussed upon the Crown, India 
finds that unity that she sought so long and we are now 
engaged in translating that unity into terms of Federation 
from which, we hope and believe will arise India greater 
than she has ever yet been. It will be largely her nggpon- 
sibility but I want her to believe the sincerity of efforts 
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that we made to help her to this new constitution. I 
want her to believe that the sympathy which we feel with 
her in this great, adventure, that she is undertaking, is 
sympathy not confined to Great Britain but it exists in 
every other part of the Empire.”—Reuter. 


India’s unity under British rule has become 
a parrot ery with British imperialists. When 
the Government of India Act was passed in 
August, 1935, Lord Willingdon waxed eloquent 
over it. We commented on his words in The 
Modern Review for September, 1935. We do 
not’ want to repeat ourselves, though British 
imperialists are indefatigable in mechanical 
repetition of shibboleths. We know what this 
unity in subjection means. As for ‘sincerity’ 
and ‘sympathy,’ we should like to be referred 
to some, imperialistic lexicon to be able to learn 
their meanings. : . 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Tour in Burma 
and Malaya 


Wherever Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has 
gone in Burma and Malaya, he has been 
enthusiastically received. The speeches he has 
made have been quite appropriate. India and 
Burma should collaborate in the struggle for 
freedom whenever it is necessary. Indians 
living in Burma and Malaya should make 
common cause with the Burmese and the 
Malayans, as many of them have been doing 
all along. The Pandit has rightly decided that 
the Burma branch of the Indian National 
Congress should continue to function. Burma 
has been separated from India against the 
deliberate opinion of the majority of Burma’s 
spokesmen. Neither Burmans nor Indians can 
accept that as a settled fact. In any case, 
though externally separated, the two countries 
should’ keep up their ties and contacts. 
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Abyssinian Emperor’s Hope Against Hope 
Haile Selassie, the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
who has been driven from his throne by Italy, 
continues to hope against hope, though it was 


his confidence in the League which was in great 
part responsible for the loss of his empire. 


Geneva, May 25. 


Haile Selassie is not sending any delegation to the 
eLeague Assembly. 2 

He has sent a message to the League stating that no 
useful purpose would be served by attending the Assembly. 

He says: “While expressing good wishes to Egypt 
and rejoicing in the fact that she has gained complete 
international independence, I reserve the ,hope that the 
League will one day obtain complete liberation of the 
Ethiopian occupied territory.”—Reuter. f 


f 


Egypt Member of League of Nations 

Egypt has been admitted to the member- 
ship of the League of Nations. India is also 
a member. Egypts political status is higher 
than that of India. But Egypt is not really 
completely independent. There are terms in 
the Anglo-Egyptian treaty which Britain could 
not have imposed on any really independent 
country. š 


Sino-British Boundary Commission 


A communique has been issued from Simla’ 
on the progress made by the Sino-Burma 


‘Boundary Commission. It states : 

The Commission was charged only with the duties of 
investigation and determination of the treaty line with 
possible recommendation ‘ad referendum’. : 

This they had done and the results of the Commission’s 
investigations would form the basis of the negotiations 
in a spirit of mutual conciliation and compromise between 
the Governments concerned (for which purpose a con- 
ference would, if necessary, meet in Nanking) and that 
ultimately the results of the report of the Commission 
and these negotiations will be embodied in the new 
agreement. Until the new agreement is signed it is 
premature to say that the Boundary question has been 
finally settled. In brief the treaty line has been deter- 
mined and put on the map and material collected on 
which negotiations can be conducted.—Associated Press. 

e td 


The People’s Tribune of China, dated May 
1, gives a detailed narrative of the negotiations 
from the beginning and records the progress so 
far made. It begins thus: 


News has been received from Yunnan of substantial 
progress toward the friendly settlement of a long-standing 
dispute between the Chinese and British Governments 
regarding delimitation of the frontier between Yunnan 
and Burmah. It has taken some time to reach an agree- 
ment on the disputed boundary, and no less than 116 
meetings have been held by the Sino-British Commissioners 
(two of each nationality) under a neutral Chairman . 
(Colonel F. Iselin, a Swiss citizen) appointed by the’ 
League of Nations, and whose rulings on points of 
difference were accepted by both parties as final. The 
Commission started its investigations during the winter 
of 1935-36, suspended operations with the coming of the 
rainy season, and resumed work last winter, ending its 
labours on April 24 with the signature of a final report 
at Hsawnglong, in Burmese territory. A farewell luncheon 
was given by the British Commissioners, after which 
pleasant ceremony the Chairman and the two Chinese 
Commissioners ‘crossed the frontier into Chinese territory, 
‘and at Mongah a farewell dinner was given to Colonel 
Iselin by his Chinese colleagues on the Commission. 

In conclusion the China journal observes : 

Itis understood that about three-fifths of the area in 
dispute (including Hsimeng, Panhung, Mongshaw, and 
Lunghkam) has been recognized by the Sino-British 
Commission as Chine&Se territory, representing about 
10,000 square li, and extending beyond the line drawn by 
Mr. Scott and the Chinese Commissioners who went over 
the ground during the late monarchy. But apart from 
the extension of China’s territory which will follow the 
anticipated adoption of the Commission’s report by the 
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two Governments concerned, it is most gratifying to record 
the friendly manner in which the disputing parties agreed 
to settle their differences, and the cordiality mutually 
shown by the-two‘groups of Commissioners in discussing. 
points at issue.’ May this good example of the judicial 
settlement: of contentious‘ issues be widely followed—as it 
could’ be if. other nations showed the same respect for 
law ‘arid éqdity”’ as -has’ been shown by Great Britain in 
her dispute with China about the Yunnnan-Burmah 
boundary. . ° 


-- -Tt would be interesting to know. the explana- 
tion of this “ friendly manner ” and this “respect 
for law and equity.” 


“ Let, Every City Have A Rescue Home” 
Mrs. L. R. Zutshi of Allahabad has issued: 
the following statement and appeal : 


The crying need of the country today is effective 
means of protecting- its women. In spite of the Act 
prohibiting Immoral Traffic in women thousands are being. 
kidnapped and sold every day. Even the few who escape 
have no home to return to as their relatives generally 
refuse to take them back. India, in spite -of ‘progressing 
so rapidly, is centuries behind- other countries. It cannot 
give up ‘age-long traditions as -child-marriage, ill-treating 
of widows, étc: Hence -the traffic in women continues. 
Every year hundreds of young widows are brought away 
from homes on the pretext of a pilgrimage and left at 
Benares or: Muttra or any other religious place because 
their relatives find. them- a- burden. A visit to Benares 
shows scores of young widows squatting on the Ghats 
begging—as they have no ostensible means of livelihood. 
Those women, who are kidħapped and ‘sold in the Punjab’ 
or Sind where the percentage of women is much lower, 
and. even those who are kidnapped by the priests of the 
various temples—their number probably runs into hundreds, 
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Act Not SUFFICIENT: r 

We haye not yet realised that the mere passing of 
an Act will not eradicate this -evil but. a vigorous propa- 
ganda together with a practical- programme can only help. 
Tn this vast country of ours with its-enormous population, 
illiteracy and poverty there are hardly fifty Rescue Homes 
scattered: here and there. These homes are so few that 
no:one knows anything about them and then the distances 
are.so great that it is impossible for an escaped woman 
to reach them safely. We need one in every city and’ 
certainly in places of pilgrimages where’ women can live 
unmolested and are also taught some handicraft. whereby 
they can carn a living and not be a. burden on the Home. 
It is more difficult to arrange for girls who are kidnapped ~ 
while young and are sold in far off provinces. Unless. 
our social reformers give their wholehearted attention lo 
this menace and the Government its support, I am afraid 
very little can be achieved. There are a few homes run 
by private enterprise, but either they have to close down 
due to financial difficulties or are so badly managed that 
they really do not serve the purpose for which they are 
opened. It is no use for the Government merely to help 
in passing the Act. If it cannot open a Rescue Home in 
each province, it can at least co-operate, with those already 
in the field. With its power and resources the Government 
can effectively check this growing menace. Our philan- 
thropists, instead of misusing their charity, can easily 
use it for more useful purposes. e . 

Tf even we had hundreds of Rescue Homes we could 
not be sure of success unless and until every man and 
woman in the country was prepared to lend his or her 
active support. š 

_ May I hope that my appeal, will not go in vain? 


Rockefeller 
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‘The appeal ought not to fall on deaf ears. 
Nations speak of conserving and utilizing 
their man power. They ought also to conserve 
their woman wealth—particularly India. 


dally & Co. 
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Expulsion of Messrs. Mahome 
from Abyssinia | 


In connection with-the expulsion of Messrs. 
Mahomedally and Co, a firm of Indian, 
merchants, from Abyssinia- by Italy. the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay observe in the 
course of their letter to the secretary to the 
Government of India : a 

~ No foreign’ Government can dare filch away the rights 
and privileges of a` British merchant or trader, as they 
know that the power and strength ‘of the_ British Empire 
will be behind him. The same should be the case with 
regard to Indian merchants and- traders doing business 
in foreign countries. , % 

- So shall it be. when India becomes free and 
powerful. And that-day-is likely to comè 
sooner than later if the Muslim community, to 
which this particular firm belongs, ceases bar- 
gaining and combines with other communities in 
winning freedom. 


Enterprise of Arya Kanya Mahavidyalaya >° 
: Simua, May 21. 

Forty girl students of the Arya Kanya Mahavidyala, 
Baroda, have ‘arrived in Simla to give demonstrations of 
physical feats, archery, sword’ play, Jui-Jitsu, speech- 
making, etc. After spending about three weeks here they 
go to Amritsar for about a week and thence return to 
Baroda. i 

-It is understood that the Mahavidyala has already 
collected ‘tunds for sending girls on study and propaganda 
tour to America. A similar tour was arranged through 
Africa two years ago. It. proved very successful—aA. P. 


Death of Mr. John D. Rockefeller 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, one of the world’s 
wealthiest men, died at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
U. S. A., on the 28rd May last at the age of 97. 
Tn spite of his vast wealth he led a simple and 
unostentatious life. He will be remembered by 
posterity for his numerous benefactions, totalling 
more than 500,000,000 dollars or one hundred 
and fifty crores of rupees, nearly four-fifths of 
which have. gone to the four great charitable 
corporations which he created,, namely, the 
Foundation, General Education 
Board, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
and the Rockefellér Institute for Medical 
Research. f 


Benares University Glass Technology 
Research 


bc à Benares, May 19. 
For many years past the glass industry in India has 


been going through strenuous times and the need ‘for 





trained men capable of improving the technique of manu- 
facture hasbeen felt as much as the provision for 
“protective tarif by the Government. 

Protective legislation may help an industry to stand 
onits feet in-the beginning, but lasting ‘success can come 
only through efficiency and skill. This lack of efficiency 

“dn our glass industry is obvious from the antiquated 
methods of manufacture that are still current and it is 
high time that our manufacturers began to make full use 
of western research and progress. 
: Work in this direction was begun some two years 
“back at Benares Hindu Univer sity when experiments were 
successfully carried out for using a rock which is found 
in abundant quantities in India, in glass making. Through 
these of this rock the foreign imported ash commonly 
used in-glass would be partially replaced and the cost ot 
: manufacture appreciably decreased. Recently, realising 
; the value ofthis work the U. P. Government have thought 
fit to award a sum of Rs. 3,000 for trying out experiments 
mmercial scale by the purchase of an electro- 
arator needed for her purpose. 
ork a recuperative furnace, 










In connection 

the first of its 

ndia, was constructed and successfully worked. 

‘Now other types of furnaces with recuperative heat economy 

“are being built and it is hoped that they will soon be 
tried out on an industrial scale. 

This work has also drawn the Industrial Research 
Bureau of the Government of India on whose behalf a 
survey of glass making raw materials of the country is 
being carried out. 


Congress and Office Acceptance 


When originally the Congress agreed to 
‘accept office if the provincial governors gave an 
-assurance of non-interference with the constitu- 
tional actions of the Congress ministries, the 
governors, under instructions from Whitehall, 
‘refused or failed to give any such assurance. 
And Lord Zetland assumed a high and mighty 
tone in Parliament, perhaps thinking that the 
Congress was: dying to form ministries. All this 
stiffened the back of the Congress. When sub- 
sequently Lord Zetland spoke in Parliament again 
on the subject, he was conciliatory and courteous 
and practically gave the assurance asked for by 
the. Congress. But it was too late. Human 
nature is human nature, and consistency too 
demanded that the stiff ‘Congr ess back should 
not assume the curvature which would be to the 
liking of the British rulers of India. So the later 
attitude of the Secretary of State, which, if it 
had been the original attitude, could have 
prevented the ministry impasse and led to the 
formation of Congress ministries, has failed to 
do the trick. 





Su-down Strike in Politics 


With reference to the refusal of the Con- 
gress M.L.A. leaders in six provinces to form 
“ministries Unity of Chicago writes : 

lf this isn’t a sit-down strike in politics, as we now 
have it in this country in industry, we don’t know what 
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the sit-down strike may be. At last reports, Britain 
trying to inveigle the recalcitrant Indians into some 
of conference and concession. An interview -wh 
Viceroy is the bait placed in the trap for Gan 
though such an interview offered any temptation te 
great leader of all India! If the Viceroy. himself 
to Gandhi and seeks conference, the Mahatma wil 
course not refuse it.. But the point is, the power imt 
crisis is in Gandhi’s-hands.. . . We advise our stead 
to. . . note the unchallenged ascendency of Gandhi 
his country’s destiny. This man holds no office, exer 
no official authority, has no army nor even ‘a ‘po 
at his back, yet he holds greater sway than an 
man alive upon this planet. When was-there ever 
a demonstration of the power of moral force? 





Chinese Government and Chinese. Comm in 
Unite ? 


Events in China seem to show that thae 
is perhaps an understanding between the Chines 
government and the Chinese communists of w 
the object is united Chinese national resis 
to Japan of an effective character. In ord 
all political groups in China may- 
cordially co-operate the Chinese govern 
Nanking has-been ‘asked to restore free 
speech and assembly and to release. po 
prisoners. A resumption of the alliance 
Soviet Russia has also been asked for. All 
is probably and partly the cause of the rece fb 
change in Japanese policy and tone. e. 

Owing to the changed situation Japan will = 
have to think many times before she attacks 
Soviet Russia from the East and her ally 
Hitlerite Germany from the West. 


Third Congress of World Fellowship of 
Faiths 


The inaugural meeting of the third Cox 
of the World Fellowship of Faiths was- 
London on the 18th May last before~a large 
audience. The Right Honourable George 
Lansbury, M.P., took the chair. The proceedings 
started with prayers of eleven faiths. The 
prayers were led by Sardar Mohan Singh... This 
was followed by:a special coronation prayer o o = 

Mr. Lansbury in a short introductory speech 
explained to the audience the ideals of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths. The association, he said, _ 
believed in the value of religious belief, ne 
matter what the creed. The question of ass 
ing the supremacy of one religion over all others 
had no place on the World Fellowship: platform. — 
They were interested, he added, in hearing from 
leaders of different faiths of the contribution each 
faith had made and could make to solving the- 
world’s problems. The subject for the day, he 
announced, was “ Peace and ‘Progress throug! ree 
World Fellowship, E i 
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International Assembly of World Fellowship of Faiths. 


He was followed by Sir Don Baron 
Jayatilaka, who spoke for Buddhism, the Rev. 
A. D. Belden, who spoke for Christianity, Mr. 
Kedarnath Das Gupta, who spoke for Hinduism, 
Mr. Charles F. Weller of America, founder of 
the Movement with Mr. Das Gupta, Sir Robert 
Waley Cohen, who spoke on behalf of the Jews, 
Sir Abdul Qadir, who spoke for Islam, and 
Mrs. Clarence Gas sque, the American lady who 
is International Director of the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths. She made an eloquent appeal for 
the unity of all life. “Love your neighbour 
as yourself” she said, “ beeause your neighbour 
is yourself.” 

In conclusion Mr. Lansbury expressed his 
belief in meeting evil with good. He did not, 
he said, believe that the international situation 
would be solved by re-armament. In so far as 
we (the British people) too adopted the methods 
of the militarist in resisting him, we had failed 
in our ideals, 

Mr. Weller remarked that much of the work was on 
a voluntary basis. Neither he nor Mr. Das Gupta, the 
two General Secretaries, drew any salary from the organisa- 
tion. The British Convention was holding meetings in 
six important centres, including Manchester and Liverpool, 


from May 30 to June 9.. The Congress will continue its 
London sessions from July 7 to July 17. ae prominent 


leaders of thought from America, Europe and Asia, have S 
agreed to take part in these sessions. A. wide range of oS 
subjects has been drawn up for discussion but the central 
theme will be “Helps and Hindrances to Peace and 
Progress.” 


It may be mentioned here incidentally that): 
the editor of The Modern Review has received a 
cordial invitation, to which he is sorry he cannot. . 
respond for private reasons, to participate mo 
the Congress meetings and deliver an address 
under the general theme, 


“ Herps and Hinprances to Peace and Procress through 

Woro FeLLowsmip” 

—in Churches, Mosques, Synagogues and Temples 

—in Nationalism and Internationalism 

—in Armaments and Fighting Forces 

-in Restrictions on Trade and Immigration 

—in Youth Movements 

—in Clubs and other Organizations 

—in Playfields and Recreation 

—in Social Settlements and Welfare Work 

—in Workers’ Unions and Employers’. Associations 

—in Industry and Commerce 

—in National or Social Ownership or Control 

—in Governments 

—in Racial Relations mA 

—in Language and Literature 

—in the Press 

—in tne Home 

—in Schools and Colleges 

—in Drama, Music. and Cinema 

—in Science: 

















NOTES 


_ ~di Health and Sanitation-- 2+ - 
~ in the Consciousness’ of “Individuals: and Groups. 





Problem. of Ending Reprbsso 
India ai : 


In, ‘Buma™ the sen E deposits : taker from 
some presses and papers by its government when 
it formed part.-of: India. have- beei returned, ‘to : 
them. .- “The governor, of- Burma has. withdrawn 
the proclamation 4 in: foree in, Prome, ' Inseln and 
Henzada districts declaring -100° ‘associations to 
-he unlawful under the. Indian, Criminal. Law. t 
(Amendment). Act of 1908 as amended by the. 
devolution. Act of 1920. .And,-‘as_an act. of 
clemency in commemor. ation. òf the King’s coro- 
nation, 275 prisoners, “have been released. : Of 
these 270 were-rebellion prisoners, including one 
woman and five ‘Thakins’ professing ithe D. 0: 
Baméi(Burma. for Butmanis)- creed. mt 


Burma: ‘and 


a7 n 


All ‘these: are- perhaps meant to indicate the ; 


inauguration of a new régime in Burma. ; 
“We have’ been told officially: and daoia 


and:by British’ imperialists that Fndia has -been.-, 
granted the boon’ of self-government and that: a- 
But-there-are no indica- 
- The: Chief~: 


new regime has begun: - 
tions ‘here’ like those- in Burma. - 
Mini8ter of Bengal, before he was elected to the 
Bengal Assembly, promised that he would release 
political prisoners if he became a minister. That 
promise awaits performance. The programme 
of the Bombay: ministry has the-release. of poli- 
tical prisoners as one of-its items. -But nothing 
has been done there as yet. There are political 
prisoners in several other provinces, too. 

Political prisoners are of two-kinds. To. the 
first category-belong those who were sent to jail 
after trial in open court.and conviction on some 
charge of a directly or indirectly political 
character. To the second belong those who have 
been deprived of their liberty without trial and 
without any definite charge. . 

Indian political prisoners of the first class 
did not commit any offence against the state 
which was. more serious than the rebellion in 
Burma. So, if nearly three hundred: rebellion 
prisoners in Burma could be released in Burma 
without endangering the peace, tranquillity and 
safety of that country, prima facie Indian 
political prisoners also can be released with equal 
safety. 
* As regards political prisoners of the second 
group, their claim to release is indisputable. 
The offences of which they are hinted to have 
been guilty or to be likely to be guilty are exactly 
the offences for which many others -have been 
tried, convicted, and released after serving their 
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“terms of ‘imprisonment; or, if.not yet. released, 
they..have. only.a definite term to, serye out yet. 
-If there had. been any proofs of: the’ offendes said 
to have. been committed, by. the, deteniis; they 
“would certainly. have been prosecuted. That 
they. have not been. prosecuted, ‘shows ‘that there 
is’ no proof. against’ ‘them—not at” any. ‘rate any 
:proof which. would be admissible in a Jaw-court. 
So-it, comes to this that. those against whoñr some 
offentee has been ered | Are avarded a definite 


kapi 


“ indefinitely — Ta 
era a Chatterjee, said. in 


‘the: ‘Assembly that he knew a detenu who had 


been in detention for 21. years!” A 
_ This. is not justice, nor statésmanship. 


“Bengal. Civil - ‘Liberties Union. ai! 


+= Phe Bengal Civil Liberties. Union: a e 
to carry on itsigood wotk- of: ascertaining. the 
grievances: and ‘sufferings -of- political..prisoners 
and ‘their families arid giving publicity. to them. 
One of the facts brought out by it is that detenus 
who have ‘been unconditionally released, find it 
very difficult to obtain-employment, owing partly 
to the stigmia-which is assumed-to attach to their 
names and more to fear of the police. 


Bengal Governor’s Appointment 


“The legality of the Bengal governor’s hold- 
ing office was questioned in the Bengal Assembly 
by Mr. J. C. Gupta, but he was overruled. The 
matter was carried to the Calcutta High Court 
by Mr. T. C. Goswami, and his case was ably 
argued by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. But judg- 
ment was given against him. To laymen like 
ourselves the case for the Crown did not appear 
absolutely indisputable. 

r. D. N. Sen, Lecturer, Calcutta University, 
stun: the opinion of Professor Berriedale 
Keith, the eminent authority on constitutional 
law. The full text of Dr. Keith’s reply is given 
below. 

“I have read with interest your letter’ of April 16. 
I certainly do not understand why the procedure of issuing 
a Commission to the Governor of Bengal was not followed. 
and the position seems prima facie irregular. But the 
provision as to a Commission in section 48 is no doubt 
deliberately framed merely as a statement of fact, not as 
binding - the Crown. ‘In Letters Patent appointing 
Governors in the Dominions the rule of commission is 


“made mandatory, but naturally it was preferred not to 


put that in a statute. 

“Tn these circumstances, and as the Royal Instructions 
also are not effective to bind’ the Governor-in-law, I do 
not think his action can effectively be challenged as legal. 

“But, I think the procedure unfortunate and I am 
not surprised that it caused dissatisfaction and challenge.” 
; —United Press. 
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If Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Were Living— 
‘The celebration of the thirteenth anniversary 
of the ‘death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee brings 
home to the public the fact that,. had he been 
living at this hour, those who have been trying to 
cir cumseribe , and minimise the facilities for 
education in Bengal and communalize it more 
and more, would have had to face a formidable 
antagonist. But though there is no masterful 
personality and master of strategy like him now 


living, the battle ought to be fought by a com-" 


bination of- all who want full facilities for 
education of a non-communal character to be 
provided for the children and youth of Bengal. 


Plays for Schools and Colleges - 
It is the opinion of the Caleutta University 


that for school and college theatricals only such , 


plays should be selected as have no women 
among the dramatis personae. The director of 
public instruction has prepared a list of plays for 
such theatricals, in some of which there are 
female, characters. All these plays are morally 
unobjectionable. But the University has not 
approved of the inclusion of these latter plays 
in the list. We-agree with the University. There 
is already moré éffemmacy in the country than 
there should be. Nothing should be done or 
encouraged which would increase it directly or 
indirectly. The playing of female parts by 
boys is open to objection on that score. There 
are other moral objections. 

Cattle Conference in Simla 

We fully and duly appreciate Lord 
Linlithgow’s efforts to improve the breed of 
cattle ‘and their condition ‘in the country. 

But when is he going to do- something 
effective to. add to the stature, strength and 
quality of the manhood and womanhcod of 
India?! 

But. that is hape not a question Sh 
ought to be put to anybody occupying a guber- 
natorial position under India’ s new, British-made, 
constitution. 

We note that, ibant Sir Jagdish Prasad 
referred to and "condemned malpractices on 
cows, he-did not give any indications of what 
government would or would not do to put a 
stop to them. 

Profit-sharing and The Tatas 

The move which has.been made by the 
Tatas'in ‘the direction of profit-sharing in their 
Tron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur is com- 
mendable from all points of views. 
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Japanese Policy in Korea 


` Japanese policy in Korea is to eliminate all foreign 
firms, if ‘possible. Recently three American firms were 
bought out. by J apanese as part of the program of making 
Japan supreme in the Korean business world. 


—F orld Events. 


“ The Struggle for Civil Liberties” 


Among the best books recommended by the, 


American “ pocket periodical” World Events is 
Dr. Ram-manohar Lohia’s “The Struggle for 
Civil Liberties ” (All-India Congress Committee, 


Allahabad, 4 annas), which contains a survey of | 
. the fight. for civil liberties in France; England, 


the Dated States and India. 


geese SE aE 
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Lord Baden- Powell on ree & Hindustani 


Lord Baden-Powell, 
India last cold weather. He recently told a 
gathering of journalists in London that one of the 


-main handicaps from which India suffered at the 


present time was ‘lack of character.’ He also 


said that one of his chief difficulties in India was 


that there was no Hindustani word for t honour.’ 


This difficulty of his was due to his “ little, 


knowledge ” of Hindustani. 


“As to his remark that India suffered from 
‘lack of character,’ that clearly meant that in 
his. opinion the majority of Indians or a. very 
large section of them, if not all, lacked character. 
Nevertheless Mr.. Arundale, president of the 
Theosophical Society, asked him by cable what 
he had exactly said. By return cable came a 


denial that he had ever said that all Indians | 


were without character. So, what he meant is 
quite clear. In all countries there are some 
persons who have no character. But for that 
reason no sane man would say, “ Every country 
suffers from the handicap of lack of character.” 
It is only when the prevailing characteristic of 
the people of a, country is lack of character, that 


Chief Scout, visited 


one. speaks or at least should speak of it in the . 


way that Lord Baden-Powell has spoken of 
India. 


` In the cireumstances, A he unreservedly 


withdraws and apologizes for his insulting re- 
mark, all Indian boys and others connected with 
the official Boy Scout association and movement 
should cut off their connection with it. If they 
do not do‘so, that will show that at least they 
lack character. 


We have néver hani in favour of any Indian 


boy or adult joining the official Boy Scout move- ` 


ment. It is an imperialistic organization. 


NOTES. 


Vi iscount Snowden a 


British public life is distinctly the poorer b 
the death of Viscount Snowden. 
days, before any organized Labour party had 
‘come into existence and when he was plain Mr. 
‘Philip Snowden, his parliamentary utterances , 
and doings were friendly towards India. In 

, later life he did not take any interest in this 
` country. 


` Hindus and the Nawab of Bhopal 


The way the Bhopal Durbar has dealt with 
the organizers of the Hindu Conference at Bhopal 
‘ and the Conference itself is arbitrary and un- 
worthy of any enlightened.modern administra- 
tion. But Hindus must be prepared for suffering 
everywhere and must acquire the strength to 

: overcome all obstacles and survive. 


_ Ranaghat Junior Madrasa : 
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` Pr ohibition of Export of Sugar from India 


The resolution of the International Sugar- 


Conference forbidding exports of sugar -from 
India ‘deserves strong condemnation. Tf the 
` sugar manufacturers of India had been re- 
presented at the conference, ‘they would have 
certainly opposed it. But they were not. India 
is said to have been ‘represented’ at it by Dr. 
Meek, the Government of India’s trade commis- 
sioner in London. It is not known whether he 
acquiesced in the resolution. - We are not aware 
that the Government of India has refused to 
acquiesce in the resolution.. India’s sugar. is not 
poison that its export should be prohibited. 


-The Sonya Maruti Temple Satyagraha 
_ The Sonya Maruti Temple satyagraha at 
Poona is over, but the incidents connected with 
it cannot but leave bitter memories in the minds 
of the Hindus. Why should Hindus be prevented 
from exercising their right of worship in their 
own way so long as they do not interfere with the 
similar right of others. During the Muharram 
Mussalmans beat their drums at whatever hour 
of the day or night their religion requites them 
to do so. Neither the Hindus nor the Govern- 
ment object to it. Why should music, parti- 
cularly the tinkling of little bells, associated with 
Hindu worship, be then objected to or prohibited? 
If any non-Hindus: be disposed to ‘create dis- 
*turbances in consequence of such sounds, it is 
they who ought to be restrained, not the Hindus. 
It is preposterous and very unjust to punish 
Hindus for exercising their unquéstionable right. 
Those who cannot and do. not.object to the 
tooting..of motor horns, the whistling of railway 


In his ‘Liberal: 


` schedules. 


locomotives, the rattling of street tramears, the 
joud sounds which rouse factory workers from 
leep,.and the like, betray only their absurd 
ilogicality and fanaticism by objecting to Hindu 
religious music. 


Anti- onu a Ut tterances of a Mt agistrate 


Recently Mr. M. M. Stuart, 1.c.s., District ` 
Magistrate of Nadia, said to the ‘students’ of the 
“You are Bengalis 
first, then you are Hindus or Mahomedans. ` Do 
not, ‘iy to be known by your religion but by 
the name of the country you live in, like other 
nationg of the world.” Mr. Stuart’s: exhortation 
was anti-constitutional The words Indian, 
Bengali, Punjabi, ete., are not recognized by the 
to Government of India Act of 1935 and its 
The word Mahomedan is recognized 
But Hindus are not even mentioned by name. 
They are, with some others, merely the voters 
or and holders of ‘ General ? seats ` in the legis- 


. ature. 


A Loyal Paper on the King s Br Saden 
Coronation Speech ` 


The Leader of Allahabad is an ọrgan of the 
Liberal party and fights tfe Congress tooth and 
nail. .Its article. on the: Coronation breathed 
ardent loyalty throughout. On the King’s 
broadcast message to the empire on coronation 
day it published the following editorial note : 


While the King’s broadcast message to the empire 
on Coronation Day struck the right note and was couched 
in felicitous language of ‘noble sentiments, we have’ to 
draw attention. to an omission which, to us as Indians, 
is important and regrettable. His Majesty said, ‘ Never 
has the ceremony itself had so wide’ a significance, for 
the dominions are now free -and..equal partners. with this 
ancient kingdom.” It is notérious that India is not a 
dominion and therefore not ‘a free and equal partner ’. 
with England. The remainder of the sentence is, ‘and I 
felt this morning that the whole empire was in very truth 
gathered within the walls of Westminster Abbey.’ In 
recent- years was introduced the practice of a separate 
mention of India as a country which in status is something 
hetween the dominions on one side and colonies. protec- 
torates and dependencies on the other. Now, however. 
the practice has been departed from and the older and 
more undesirable position reverted to—we do not know 
whether by design or accident. Next, there is the follow- 
ing sentence in “the message;.‘by the grace of God and 
the will of the free: peoples of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, I assume the Crown.’ India is a part of the 
empire but not included in the ‘Commonwealth ` 
Nations’ because her people are not ‘free’ and are a 
supposed to have a ‘will’? At least in these days when 
India’s national self-respect has been aroused and js very 
sensitive, it would perhaps have been at least politic if 
they had not been so pointedly reminded of their. position 
of subordination, on such an occasion and in such a 
message. It is evident that there is no ‘single man of . 
imagination among his Majesty’s presént advisors. - 
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-We think ' the King’s advisors served the 
cause of truth by not advising the inclusion in 
His Majesty’s message of any honeyed reference 
to India. 


Tokyo World Educational Conference 


' The Tokyo correspondent of The Hindustan 
Times has given some useful information -relat- 
ing to the. World Educational: Conference which 


will meet in that city in August next and to: Fruit Preservation in India 


participate in which seven ladies and one gentle- _ 


man have already started from Bombay. Here 


are a few items : | 
Tokyo (By Air Mail). 


Over a thousand delegates from nearly every hation 
will’ attend: the Seventh World Federation -of Education 
Associations’ Conference to be held in Tokyo this summer. 
Already 583 educational leaders of 30 countries have 
registered at the Japanese Education Association, head- 
quarters of the World Conference Committee, at 
Hitotsubashi, Kanda. The. United States -heads the list 
with. 300 registrations. 

The conference ‘headquarters is now busy, humming 
with the activities of more than 30 committees, preparing 
for the gigantic task of taking care of foreign school 


teachers and educators when they will assemble here for- 


six days beginning August 2. The scene of the conference 
will be laid at the Imperial University. ' 

The. Government has provided an appropriation of 
Y150,000 for this purpose and the general subscription of 


Y370,000 from interested parties in addition will be used’ 


to cover the conference expenditures. Each delegate will 
be charged Y17 for registration. . a 


‘The following is the latest item of news 


4 elata: to this conference : 
- Sima, May 30. 
Principal Seshadri. of the Government College, Ajmer 
has been nominated by the Government to be the leader 
of the Indian delegation to the World Education Conference 
to be held in Tokyo in August. Principal Shesadri will 
sail by the end of next month. . 


Mr.-Bakhale at the International Textile __- 
Conference i 
Mr. R. R. Bakhale was India’s representa- 


tive at the International Textile Conference ‘at. 


Washington. At the plenary session of that con- 
ference he put the following question to the 


‘ British employers’ delegate, to which the only’ 


truthful answer is, “ yes, it is”: 


t May I ask him whether it-is not a-fact that the 
excise duty on cotton goods produced in my country was 
levied at the instance of a third party, namely the British 
employers?’ 


Militant Godless Decline in Russia 


The Guardian writes : 

The beginnings of a religious * reaction are evident 
in Russia. Membership of the Militant Godless League 
which in 1933 was 5;000,000 is now less than 2,000,000. 

The Commissariat of Education has ‘closed five. anti- 
eeligious museums -in -the provinces, and the Central 
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Institute for Anti- religious Propaganda, which . formerly 
had 3,000 students. The Komsomol. (Communist. League’ 
of Youth) has notably slackened its efforts in’ many’ areas. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda: of 14th March called attention to 
the poor. output of anti-religious books in, 1936, when only 
eighteen such books and. pamphlets were published. with 
issues varying from three_to- ten or twelve. thousand 
copies. During 1937, forty-four books and pamphlets are 
planned, but so far only four pamphlets have been ‘issued. 
There are also few caricatures and godless posters, anti- 
religious plays and lantern lectures. 


* 

The Times of India writes : 

` The Mango canning industry” of India will ‘at. its 
first “big stride forward in the next few days, when a 
large canning factory in the north of Bombay will go into 
production: with a season’s-programme of 15,00,000 best- 
quality fruit to be obtained from leading mango: growing 
districts of the Presidency. 

Pandit Moolchand Malaviya, "honorary 
secretary, Allahabad Fruit-growers’ Association, 
has informed the public concerned that, 

Having received several applications for admission to 
the next batch of the fruit preservation’ class to he 
organized by- the Allahabad Fruit:Growers’ Association, 
like last- year, from all-over the province and distant 
places like Nepal,.the Allahabad Fruit-Growers’- Associa- 
tion Is. contemplating to have the 7th batch of the fruit 
preservation class in the first week of June next. The 
period of the training has been extended from ten days 
to a fortnight and -more. attention will be paid for practical 
work, which was not Possible last year on account of 
insufficiency of fruit preservation apparatus, etc. 

The Pandit also says that there will be a 
mango show this year on. a larger scale than last 
year. - 
What are the records of Bengal, Madras and 
other provinces in this field of productive 
activity? 


India-Burma Postage Rates 

“The increase ‘in the Indo-Burma. postage 
fates ‘has seriously affected all kinds-of communi- 
cation and business intercourse by post between 
the two countries. _The Government of. Burma 
has its own motives and reasons for increasing 
the rates. But why should -the Government of 
India seriously inconvenience those whose affairs 
it administers? What would it gain thereby? 
The Finance Minister of Burma stated some- 
time ago in the Burma House of Representatives 
that the Government of India was at liberty to 
choose ‘a rate suitable to India’s financial posi- 
tion. If it is really at liberty, why should it not 
revert to the rates which prevailed before the 
two ‘countries were separated? ; ~ 


Slavery and-the League of Nations - 


On the topic of slavery Fortnightly Node 
published by the League of Nations; writes : 


_ NOTES 


* ,° Viscount Cecil, British delegate, introduced - the 


th 
' debate on the cesta i the 1929 Assembly by declaring ` 


*that conditions óf sexvitude still ‘exist in some territories 
„and that a fresh eptquiry should be szt on foot in order 
“l to arouse the consgcience of the world to the seriousness 
“of the situation. /The Committee of Experts, which was 
ql appointed to majke this enquiry, published its first memo- 
* rahdum in Jaņńņuary 1935. The authors of this report 
| declared that/ the first step toward the suppression of 
į slave-raiding/ should be the abolition of the legal- status 
Sof slaves. “Af it is not recognised that the condition of 
__ slavery las a certain status in law, then any. attempt: to 
” capture people or carry them off can be punished as a 
‘ crime,f lf, however, the legal status of slaves as such is 

maiyitained in any country, then slave-traders will always 
,. bit willing-to attempt to effect capture within that territory. 
* The right.of every person to liber:y under the law was, 
they considered, the first principle to be established. 


The Leagues Advisory Committee. of 







Experts‘on Slavery ought to have said: “The. 


right of every person, except the detenus of 
_ India to liberty was the first principle to be 
i established.” | 
į ‘ y 
; Death of the Maharaja of Alwar 
; His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar died 
% of an accident last month at Paris. His death 
;; was tragic, not less tragic was his life. 

* . He was highly praised both as a ruler and an 
intellectual by such persons as the late Mr. E. 
S. Montagu and Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald. 
A few months before the Maharaja was ‘ asked’ 
to go to Europe in 1933, Colonel Ogilvie, Agent 
to the Governor-General of India, quoted the 
following words of praise bestowed on him by 
Mr. MacDonald : 

“You have been a very distinguished ruler of a most 
prosperous State. In-your actions, in your government, 
in your policy, you have amply fulfilled those injunctions 
placed upon you by the late Lord Curzon when he visited 
‘your State. You have borne the burden of your high 


cand troublous office with placid equanimity and uniform 
success. In the course of your reign, you have enriched 


the material prosperity of the State; and you have led - 


it steadily on the highroad of political progress.” 


After quoting these sentences The Hindustan 
Times. writes : 


Recounting the salient: features of his administration, 
the A. G. G. himself added : 

“The income of the State has risen from 30 lakhs 
in 1903 to 60 lakhs. Nearly 50 lakhs have been spent on 
‚tanks, 20 lakhs on ‘buildings and 30 lakhs on roads. A 
‘High Court has been established at the capital and the 
judiciary has been separated from the executive. Education 
thas been made free in the State. Religious education 
is imparted to both communities. The number of 
‘municipalities has risen from 8 to 31 and every village 
possesses à Panchayat Board.” 


The Delhi paper comments : 
. The catalogue would do credit to any Indian Prince. 


yBut, strangely enough, within a few months, the Maharaja ` 


: was said to have been guilty of grave misrule and asked 
; to quit his State. The same A. G. G. held’ a durbar three 


years later “under the orders of the Governnient of India” 


ea 
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and referred to the Maharaja’s misrule (during his forced 
absence?) which merited a 15 years’ exile. A change 
had come over the Political Department. New heads had 
replaced. tne old. j , , 

_ The Maharaja was an independent-minded 
man and a patriot, and made a very fine speech 
in Allahabad at Pandit Madan Mohan 


-Malaviya’s Hindu-Moslem Unity Conference. 


The Leader observes that that “ is believed to be 
not wholly unconnected with his subsequent 
fate.” - 


Dancing in Cinemas 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette writes : 

The executive authorities of the Calcutta Corporation 
are taking steps to control dancing in cinema houses. 
With this object in view they have informed the proprietors 
of cinema houses that previous permission of the Corpora- 
tion should, as a rule, be obtained before any dancing 
shows are arranged in any of the houses and that the 
necessary particulars about the. performances should be 
supplied, when applying for this permission. 

In ihe opinion of the municipal authorities réstrictions 
on public exhibitions of dances have become necessary 
for two reasons. In the first place, there are some cinema 
houses in: Calcutta whose fire-fighting arrangements are 
not adequate and, consequently, the larger crowds which 
live entertainments like dancing draw, become'‘a corres- 
pondingly greater potential danger. Secondly, the 
authorities believe that in certain cases dancing is not 
practised as an art, pure and simple, but is a more or 
less dubious activity meant je whet dubious appetites. 
This might turn out to be a not particularly easy distinc- 
tion to make in actual practice. But we have no doubt 
that the sincerity and the purity of motive of the 
Corporation executive will in every case amply compensate 
any mistakes that might occur in the application of the 
restrictions. - 


The steps taken by the Calcutta Corporation 
should meet with the approbation of all decent 
people. : 

We have never yet gone to any cinema house 
of our own accord to see a film exhibited, and 
it is very very seldom that we have agreed. to 
be taken to one by others. On one'of these rare 
occasions we were taken~to a cinema house in 
Calcutta by.a person who gave-us a wrong des- 
cription of the scenario and misled us. As we 
did not stay till the end, we cannot say whether 
there was anything objectionable in the story the 
film depicted. But there was a dance which the 
film exhibited which had nothing to do with the 
story and which was objectionable as exhibiting 
tendentious motions of the body of the danseuse 
below the waist. If such was the case with the 
shadow of that kind of dance, one can 
-easily imagine how much more objectionable 
live dances of that kind and worse kinds are. 

Dancing in itself and of all kinds we do not 
object to. But all Yances in which there are 
tendentious movements of the parts of the body 
immediately. below the waist. ought to be 
eschewed. te 
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Is There Still An International Morality ? 
The Swiss government has slosed down the 
Ethiopian consilate in Bern. - wearing of this 
action, the Negus sent a letter df protest to the 
Federal Council in hich he following passage 


occurs 

I wish: atusacae “that God. may preserve athe ay 
Swiss’ people from every aggression and from the ferrible 
- suffering which the Ethiopian people endured at the hands 
of an aggressor . . `. By- depriving the Ethiopian people 
of the protection of its consul in Bern, the Swiss Federal 
Council does a great and inexcusable wrong. The Govern- 
ment of the country which houses the League of Nations 
now gives this’ heavy blow to a people which is being 
tortured by a powerful aggressor. Is there still an inter- 
national morality? What .remains now of European 
civilization? —Nofrontier News Service. , 


Special India Number of “ Asia” Magazine 

There are numerous illustrated English 
magazines in England and America. None of 
them, however, serves the. same purpose as the 
Asia magazine of New York. It makes the 
Orient better known and correctly known to the 
world. While not. excluding what -the: Western 
eye sees in the Hast, it attaches due importance 
to what orientals want to say about the parts of 
the world they live in. It is not exclusively 
devoted to any sphere of human activity. Re- 
ligion, art, ‘all cuTural movements, descrip- 
tive ethnolog gy, demography, travels, folk-lore, 
polities, sociology—in fact everything human 
“that:can be made interesting and informative to 
` the “general ‘reader is to be found in its pages in 
some numbér .cr other. It does not at present 
exclude fiction altogether, but admits only the 
work of master minds like Tagore. 

Its illustrations are-not less attractive and 
artistic than those of ordinary pictorial magazines 
—perhaps they are more so. In addition they 
have an informative and ‘educative value. 

To the people pf India it has this’ special 
‘usefulness that, whi £ studiously excludes ‘ pro- 
it publist sewarticles on all Indian 
subjects, including? olitics, written from the 
Indian point of vie with strict regard to facts 
and truth. It admits contributions from British 
imperialists also in.relation to India. Almost 
every: number of Asia contains some article or 
other zélating to India. 

The May number of this magazine is a 
special India numier. It is a magnificent 
production. More than a dozen entries in 
its list of conterts relate to India. They 
represent the. views and „work of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Lord Linlithgow, ‘Devendra Satyarthi, 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, S. C. Guha-Thakurta, 
S. G. Panandikar, a Daniel M. Hamilton, 
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N te : 
Mr. M. N. Roy at the’ U. P. Youths Eer aferen 

The presidential adgres- of Mr N ioi : 

at the United Provinces Youci: Conic cite, hici 


PKA 





commenced its sittings ab Sitapur on tte Z9i 
May, raises several important controversial} 
issues. which cannot be discussc:! tu a poe aotos, © 


He said in the course of ihe addins 

“I do not find the present political SCG: in the, 
country very encouraging. It was : wih grem | 
possibilities. The victory at the we vid be the J 
beginning of a new form of struggling- “the we P iriigasle. í : 
the capture of power. Instead of traygl 
indicated. by the Faizpur resolution, 
drifting towards. neo-Constitutionalism 
file of our movement must be puzzled b 
turn of events. They expected -to. watch 
the unwanted constitution. But today wé 
of wrecking. We find leaders defending Í 
of India Act against the unconstitutional Wetion 3 
Governors. Unless the British Imperialism is. ea | 














stupid, in a few months Congressmen. will He in ofe 
carrying on “ Constitutional Activities,” or in, plain wort $ 
working the Constitution for what it is wori hating i h; 
years denounced it as utterly worthless.” ` i 


We have repeatedly expressed our opinic Ẹ: 
that no party ought to accept office or ought. © 
have accepted office under the i pigsgnt POD 4 
tion. f A 


B. N. Railway Strike Controversy ` ne 

Mr. R. F. Mudie, who was ensrusted willy, 
the work of enquiring into Mr. Giri’ s complaint t+ 
on behalf of the railway workers, has in effec. 
dismissed them as inadmissible. His report- wn 
a very long one. 7 











In the course of an intervie 


:.to the United Press of India Mr. Giri has said : 


o I desire to state that when the full official report « 
Mr. Mudie is published the Delegation that appeare 
before the Committee on behalf of the Union will rep] 
in the fullest of details to the charges made by him i 
his.report to the satisfaction of the public in this country 
to whom we are answerable, as they are the vii.cual owner 
of this great railway undertaking. 


In the meantime Mr. 
many of the charges made by Mr. Mudie. 


Giri concludes the interview as follows : 

Tf Mr. Mudie is anxious to justify his charges a. 
conclusion, let him appear before a strictly impartiz 
tribunal consisting of equal number of representatives ¢ 
the administration and workers with an impartial Chairm: 
acceptable to both sides, as it is done in any civiliz 
country and place the case of the administration and 
on our part without any reserve place ours and abide - 
its decision, otherwise the public will have their ov 
inferences to draw. a 

Mr. Mudie did more harm than good by his rep% 
in the matter of maintenance of good relations betw¢- 
the Union and the Railway Administration:—United Pres 


Giri has answere 
M 





